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REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Offiob  op  Indian  Affaibs, 
Washingtony  D.  0.,  September  10, 1897. 
SiB:  Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  Sixty-sixth  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

APPEOPEIATIONS. 

The  amount  i^>propriated  by  the  act  providing  for  the  current  and 
eoBtingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  fulfilling  treaty  stip- 
ulations with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1898,  is  •7,431,620.89.  This  is  9242,124.10  more  than  was  appropriated 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  different  objects  of  appropriation  are  shown  by  the  following 
comparative  table. 

Tabjlb  1.— 4i»pn»priaiioiM/or  the  Indian  Service  for  the  fiscal  years  1897  and  1898. 


1897. 


1898. 


CmvBtaiideoiitiageiit  expenies 

rUUUBg  traity  obbgfttions  wHb  Indian! . 

MiMtUftneoassappom— gntnltiee 

lMUttUlezp«nMe 

¥iwitllMWions 

SoppMt  of  seboolt 


$788,540.00 

2,933,378.17 

871,725.00 

84,000.00 

244, 588. 62 

2,517,265.00 


$740, 040. 00 

3.123,871.74 

673, 025. 00 

80,000.00 

182,912.80 

2.631,771.35 


Tolil. 


7,189,406.79 


7,431.620.89 


The  variations  in  the  items  of  appropriation  for  1898  as  compared 
with  those  lor  1897  are  as  follows: 

InoreasM: 

Cmrent  and  contingent  expenses $1, 500. 00 

FalfiUing  treaty  stipalations 190,493.57 

MiflceUaneonB  supports  (gratuities) 1,300.00 

Support  of  schools 114,506,35 

Total  increase 307,799.92 

Decreases: 

Incidental  expenses $4,000.00 

Miscellaneous 61,675.82 

65,676.82 

Net  increase 242,124.10 
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2  KEPOET  OF   THE   COMMISSIONER  OP   INDIAN  APPAIRfl. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  two  items, 
"Pnlfilling  treaty  stipulations "  and  "Sapport  of  schools." 

The  previous  annual  report  showed  that  after  deducting  several  items 
which  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  regular  expenses  of  the  Indian 
service,  there  remained  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1897,  $7,042,538.17.  The  appropriation  bill  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  also  contains  some  special  items  which  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  regular  expenses  of  running  the  department.  These  items 
are  such  as  fov  the  commission  to  negotiate  with  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  commissions  to  negotiate  with  other  tribes,  surveying  particu- 
lar reservations,  payment  of  private  claims,  etc.,  and  they  aggregate 
$89,812.80.  Deducting  this  aggregate  fh>m  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated, there  remains  $7,342,808.09,  which  may  be  considered  as  represent- 
ing the  amount  appropriated  for  conducting  the  ordinary  operations  of 
the  department. 

Comparing  the  two  years  we  have — 

Current  expenBee  for  1898 $7,842,808.09 

Current  ezpenses  for  1897 7,189,496.79 

Excess  of  1898  over  1897 153,411.30 

There  are  three  items  of  appropriation  contained  in  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  for  1898  which  have  been  left  out  of  the  foregoing  calcula- 
tions.   These  are — 

Pay  of  clerk  to  superintendent  of  schools $1, 000.00 

Surrey  of  lands  in  Indian  Territory 100,000.00 

Besunrey  of  the  lands  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation 141, 500. 00 

Total 242,500.00 

The  former  item  has  been  added  to  the  civil  list  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  the  latter  two  have  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  that  Bureau  being  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
the  surveys  described.  As  this  Bureau  is  not  responsible  in  any  way 
for  the  expenditure  of  these  three  items  they  have  not  been  considered 
as  part  of  the  ordinary  current  expenses  of  the  Department. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1898  presented  to  Congress  by  this 
office  aggregated  97,279,525.87.  The  total  amount  appropriated  was 
97,431,620.89,  or  9152,095.02  more  than  the  estimates. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  92,631,771.35  set  down  in  the  fore- 
going table  as  being  for  the  support  of  schools,  represents  only  the 
amounts  appropriated  gratuitously  by  Congress  for  that  pmpose.  A 
very  large  portion  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  carry  but  treaty  provi- 
sions as  well  as  of  the  interest  derived  fix>m  funds  to  the  credit  of 
various  tribes  in  the  Treasury,  is  used  for  school  purposes — ^probably 
in  the  neighborhood  of  9600,000;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  an  amount 
exceeding  93,200,000  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Indian  education. 
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EDUCATION. 

Indian  edacation  during  the  past  year  has  not  shown  such  growth  in 
file  matter  of  school  attendance  as  has  been  noted  in  previoas  years, 
yet  it  is  on  a  better  basis  than  ever  before.  In  the  development  of  its 
educational  plan  the  Indian  OfBce  seeks  permanent,  rather  than  quick, 
resalts  in  the  uplifting  of  the  Indians  to  a  higher  industrial  and  social 
plane,  and  the  facilities  for  education  have  been  enlarged  and  improved 
as  a  wider  experience  has  dictated.  From  barbarism  to  American  cit- 
izenship is  an  immense  step  which  can  be  accomplished  only  by  pains- 
taking and  intelligent  efforts  operating  not  only  upon  the  children,  but 
upon  the  older  Indians  as  well. 

Indian  schools  are  divided  into  nonreservation  boarding  schools,  res- 
ervation day  and  boarding  schools,  contract  schools,  mission  day  and 
boarding  schools,  and  certain  public  schools  with  which  this  office  con- 
tracts for  the  education  of  Indian  pupils.  These  various  classes  of 
schools  are  designed  to  meet  the  varied  requirements  of  Indian  educa- 
tion, thus  giving  in  the  nonreservation  schools  the  advantages  incident 
to  their  location  in  more  advanced  and  civilized  communities,  while  in 
the  reservation  day  and  boarding  schools  the  pupils  are  brought  into 
contact  with  modern  educational  methods  within  the  radius  of  their 
own  homes,  under  the  eye  of  kindred  and  friends.  The  great  work  of 
Indian  education  is  i>erformed  mainly  in  the  governmental  schools;  but 
the  school  work  of  the  churches  is  a  most  helpfiil  adjunct,  whose  value 
can  not  be  overestimated. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  enrollment  and  average  attendance  at  the  schools  aggregated 
and  comi>ared  with  the  preceding  year  are  here  exhibited  for  the  fiscal 
year  1897: 


Table  2,'-'Enrollment  and  average  atiendaMoe  at  Indian  echoohy  1896  and  1897^  ehowing 
increase  in  1897;  aUo  number  of  schoole  in  1897, 

Kind  of  sohooL 

Bnrolhnent. 

Arerage  attendftnoe. 

Number 
of 

18M. 

1887. 

Increase. 

1886. 

1897. 

IncreMe. 

i>*y 

5,065 
4,215 

5,728 
8.112 
4,788 

688 

a  877 

568 

4.461 
7,056 
2,848 

4.787 
6,865 
8.284 

826 

a  201 

886 

28 
73 
188 

Totil 

17,780 

18,608 

814 

14,866 

14,876 

611 

284 

Boanliiir 

847 

2,670 
208 

871 

a020 
a885 

24 

8,108 
867 

822 

2,818 
142 

880 

a  796 
a226 

8 

428 

^S^.::::^:::^::...: 

5 
2 

ToUl 

4,489 

8,158 

•  1,281 

8,797 

2,786 

a  1.012 

85 

Pi^Mlf^ 

418 

808 

alio 

294 

194 

a  100 

(b) 

ia«loii,boaidiiigc 

836 

818 

a22 

736  1           741 

5 

17 

MlMlaii,day 

M 

87 

aO 

70 

80 

10 

2 

AfflTMste             .... 

88,678 

22,964 

a608 

19,262 

18,676 

a586 

288 

cDecreM6* 

kXhir^-elglit  pnbUo  lohoolB 

•Tbeee  aelioDUare  oondaoted 
iBdianchfldroi  therein  saob  r« 

4TwD  oiber  eontnust  aohooli 
tb  0«vemBMiil  Mboola. 


^  in  wbioh  pnplls  are  tanght  not  ennmerated  here. 
Bd  by  reUgioos  socletlee.  aomeof  which  receiTefrom  theGeyenmentfbr  the 
rationa  and  dothing  as  the  ohildien  are  entitled  to  as  reserration  Indians. 
'  transferred  to  the  Goremment  during  the  year  haye  been  inolodedln 
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Statistics  relative  to  Indian  edacation  among  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  and  the  Indians  of  New  York  are  not  incladed  in  the  above 
table^  as  they  are  not  supported  from  funds  under  control  of  this  office. 

There  were  in  operation  during  the  past  fiscal  year  288  Indian  schools 
conducted  under  various  auspices,  of  which  number  234  were  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Government.  This  is  an  increase  of  11  schools 
over  the  number  in  operation  last  year.  One  nonreservation  school, 
Bamona,  at  Santa  F^,  IT.  Mex.,  was  discontinued,  and  two,  at  Morris 
and  Olontarf,  Minn.,  respectively,  were  purchased  from  the  former 
owners  and  converted  from  contract  schools  into  regular  Grovemment 
institutions.  Grace  School,  on  the  Grow  Greek  Reservation,  S.  Dak., 
was  purchased  from  the  owner,  Miss  Grace  Howard,  and  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Government  as  a  small  reservation  boarding  school 
instead  of  being  conducted  by  contract.  Five  reservation  boarding 
schools  were  discontinued  and  day  schools  established  in  their  places. 
These  were  located  on  the  Kiowa  Reservation,  Okla.,  and  Keah  Bay, 
Ghehalis,  Skokomish,  and  Quinaielt  reservations.  Wash.  The  Kiowa 
school  was  abandoned  on  account  of  its  poor  location,  dilapidated 
condition,  and  the  great  cost  of  renewing  the  plant,  the  others  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  reported  to  this  office  that  day  schools  would  serve 
the  purpose  in  place  of  the  more  expensive  boarding  schools. 

The  net  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  Government  schools  is  shown 
to  be  814  pupils,  and  in  average  attendance  511  pupils.  To  this  might 
have  been  added  81  pupils  enrolled  (with  an  average  attendance  of  78) 
in  two  contract  schools  transferred  to  the  Government  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  On  account  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  contract 
schools  and  in  amounts  paid  them  there  has  been  a  net  decrease  in 
enrollment  in  these  schools  of  1,281  pupils,  not  counting  the  further 
decrease  of  the  81  pupils  transferred  to  the  Ghovemment  before  the  close 
of  the  year.  A  number  of  their  pupils  have  unquestionably  been 
taken  up  in  other  schools  of  similar  character;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  accurate  data  from  schools  not  supported  or  assisted  by  the 
Gk)vemment. 
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SUlOfARY  OP  INDIAN  SCHOOLS  AND  ATTENDANCE, 

nie  foUowing  table  gives  a  statement  of  the  nnmber  of  Indian 
Behools,  enrollment,  and  attendance  dnnng  the  past  twenty  years. 

Tablb  S.— Number  of  Indian  $chooU  and  average  attendance  from  1877  to  1897,  a 


Bfty  sohooU.  h 

Totals. 

Ymt. 

Kmnber. 

Arenge 

Kmnber. 

Ayence 

Knmbep. 

Avenge 
attendanoe. 

1817 

48 

t 

60 

68 

71 

80 

87 

114 

115 

117 

126 

186 

140 

146 

149 

156 

157 

157 

el56 

0145 

102 

119 

107 

100 

106 

76 

88 

98 

86 

90 

110 

107 

108 

106 

110 

126 

119 

U5 

125 

140 

143 

150 
168 
159 
169 
174 
147 
168 
185 
200 
214 
227 
233 
289 
246 
256 
275 
275 
272 
282 
296 
288 

8,668 
4,142 
4.488 
4.651 
4.976 
4.714 
6.686 
6.960 
8.143 
0.630 
10  520 

1R8 

Iflif 

IKL 

UB  ..  . 

3,077 

3,793 

4,728 

6,201 

7,260 

8,020 

8,706 

9,146 

9.865 

11,425 

12,422 

13,685 

14,467 

15.061 

15,683 

15,026 

1,637 
1,893 
2,237 
1,942 
2,370 
2,500 
2.715 
2,406 
2,367 
2.163 
2,745 
2,668 
2,689 
8.127 
8.679 
8.660 

1B3 

18B&. 

U85 

im 

UR7 

1«8 

11,420 
11.562 
12,238 
13,588 
15,167 
16,303 
17,220 
18.188 
19,262 
18,676 

18V 

un 

UM 

UB                

UM                                      ,    

IMT 

•aoDM»  «f  the  fignree  in  this  table  as  printed  prior  to  1806  were  taken  flrom  reports  of  the  Superintend- 
«ft  of  Indkoi  Schools.  As  revised,  they  are  ah  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
AAirs.    Prior  to  1882  the  fignres  inolade  the  New  York  schools. 

ft  Indian  ehlldrein  attending  pablio  schools  are  indoded  in  the  average  attendance,  but  the  schools 
ate  aoi  included  in  the  nnmber  of  schools. 

•Dwreawfi  in  nimkber  of  boarding  schools  is  due  to  disoontinnance  of  some  contract  schools  and  the 
uwiwafcia  of  otben  into  day  schools. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOB  INDIANS. 

In  1890  the  first  experiment  was  made  with  reference  to  the  education 
(rf  Indian  pupils  with  white  papils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  different 
States  and  Territories.  Oiroulars  were  addressed  to  county  superin- 
tendents and  others,  expressing  the  desire  of  the  Indian  Office  that 
they  would  cooi>erate  with  it  in  securing  the  admission  of  Indian  chil- 
dren into  the  white  schools.  Contracts  for  such  pupils  were  made  first  in 
1891  for  such  pupils,  at  a  rate  of  910  per  capita  per  quarter,  based  upon 
tiie  average  attendance  maintained.  Strong  inducements  were  placed 
before  the  public  schools  to  reach  out  and  gather  in  the  prosi>ectiye 
Indian  citizens,  and  by  educating  them  on  an  equal  plane  with  the  white 
people,  better  fit  them  for  assuming  in  the  future  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  citizens.  Notwithstanding  the  earnest  efforts  of  this 
Office,  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  exceedingly  slow,  although  it 
18  of  vital  interest  to  every  community  in  which  there  are  Indian  chil- 
dren that  they  should  be  given  special  care  and  attention. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  the  whites,  the  amount  to  be  paid 
for  the  education  of  Indian  pupils  was  purposely  fixed  at  a  rate  higher 
thin  that  usually  expended  for  public-school  advantages;  but  with  all 
these  inducements  there  was  an  enrollment  last  year  of  only  303,  with 
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an  average  attendance  of  194,  a  decrease  respectively  of  110  and  100 
fix)m  the  year  previous.  While  this  system  of  coeducation  is  anqaes- 
tionably  excellent,  yet  it  has  the  serioas  drawbacks  incident  to  the  lack 
of  prox>er  supervision  by  the  Indian  Office,  and  the  inability  or  negli- 
gence  of  the  school  districts  in  enforcing  regular  attendance.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  continued  efforts  more  beneficial  results  will  be  secured 
in  the  future. 

The  enrollment  and  average  attendance  in  public  schools  is  shown  in 
Table  No.  2,  while  the  following  table  gives  a  list  of  such  schools  and 
the  number  of  pupils  for  which  each  has  contracted: 

Table  4. — Puhlio  aohooU  at  wkioh  Indian  pupiU  were  placed  under  oontraot  with  ike  Indian 
Bureau  during  thefieoal  year  ended  June  SO,  1897. 


state. 

School  district. 

Coiuity. 

Papila. 

California 

Helm 

San  Diego 

16 

Colleee 

Santa  Barbara 

Jackson 

KaDtas 

No.8f. 

No.87 

do 

No.  74 

do 

Miohiffan 

Ko.l 

Isabella 

KebnSka 

No.  14 

Bovd 

Ko.8« 

Knox 

Ko.«7 

do 

No.  6© 

do 

No.»l 

do 

No.  104 

do 

No.  105 

do 

No.8 

Thnrston 

No.  18 

do 

No.  14 

do 

No.  17 

do 

Nevada 

Walsh 

Lander   .  .. 

Oklahoma 

No.  60 

Cleveland 

No.  42 

Blaine 

No.  77 

do 

Na66 

Canadian 

Kinfffisber 

Kineflsher 

Nafe 

No.  90 

Linooln 

No.  48 

Oklahoma 

No.80i 

Pottawatomie 

do 

u 

No.  70. 

No.  77 

do 

No.  79 

do 

No.  82 

do 

17 

No.  84 

;:;::do  :::;:;.:.::::::: 

Oreffon 

No.  82.. 

Lane 

u2&^.::. ..::::::;:::.:::::;::;::::::::::::: 

No.l2 

Boxelder 

40 

WathlngtAn , 

No.  87 

TTinir 

15 

No.  62 

skSt..:::::.    :::: 

16 

No.7 

Stevens 

Wisoonsin 

Odanah 

Ashland    . 

1 

Total 

384 
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NONBESERYATION  BOABDING  SOHOOLS. 

Ihe  location,  date  of  opening^  capacity,  number  of  employees,  enroll- 
ment, and  average  attendance  of  the  nonreservation  Indian  boarding 
schools  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  5. — LocaHon,  average  attendanoe,  oapaeity,  etc,,  of  nonreservaUon  training  BohooU 
during  theJi$oal  year  ended  June  SO,  1897. 


Loomtion  of  •chooL 


Bftteofopen- 
inf. 


Knin- 
ber  of 

em* 
ployoM. 


Kate 
per 


Cftpaoity. 


Snroll- 
ment. 


ence 
tend- 


fttteni 


GMliale,Pft 

CbenainifOreg 

Chfloeoo,Ok]a 

6«w»,^ebr 

Albuqiierqae.  K.  Mez , 

HMkeU  Inatitiite,  Lawrenoe,  Kane. 

QnndJiinctloiD,  Golo 

8a]KaF6,N.Mez 

PortMoiaTat  Aria 

Ghbod.Kot 

PtecRL&Dak 

PbsatK,  Aria 

rortLewia.Oc^ 

ftetShaw.Mont 


Nov. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 

Ai 


PCRifl^Cai.. 

rkadnao,  a  Pak 

PIpeetoae,  Minn 

MtuitPleaaant,  Kieh. 

Tnah^Wia 

WHtenberff.  Wie. » . . . . 

6ieeBTine«  CaL  6 

Morria.Minn.fr 

Clontarf.  Minn.  6 


Cot. 

...do 

Deo. 

Feb. 

Sept 

Mar. 

Dea 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

AQ£. 

Sepi 
Apr. 
Apr. 


1.1879 
»,1880 
15.1884 
20.1884 
—.1884 

1,1884 
1888 
—^1800 


—.1880 
—.1801 
—.1801 
—.1802 
27.1882 

0,1803 

7.1808 
—.1808 

8.1808 
10,1808 
24.1806 
26,1806 

8.1807 
14.1807 


$167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 


167 
167 
167 
167 
167 


a800 
800 
450 
350 
300 
500 
170 
200 
150 
135 
150 
275 
800 
250 
100 
170 

00 
160 
125 
140 

50 
100 

80 


248 
346 
648 
170 
240 
167 
136 
150 
360 
300 
224 
157 
226 
114 
165 
136 
128 
58 
43 
e45 


700 
816 
847 
812 
808 
602 
150 
208 
156 
126 
138 
382 
106 
105 
142 
167 
08 
137 
102 
108 
40 
32 
oi3 


Total. 


600 


5,345 


5,723 


4,787 


a  1,500  wHh  outing  eyatem. 

5Preytooaly  a  oonlraot  achool. 

•'Sot  Incloaed  in  total,  having  been  already  indnded  in  total  attendance  of  oontract  sohodla. 

These  schools,  as  their  names  indicate,  are  located  off  the  reserva- 
tions, Bsid  nsnaUy  consist  of  large  and  well-appointed  plants  adapted 
fat  the  thorough  training  of  Indian  pupils.  They  are  recruited  from 
reservation  and  other  schools,  the  i>olicy  being  to  place  therein  pupils 
who,  by  reason  of  sound  physical  health  and  natural  aptitude,  are 
capable  of  receiving  further  advantages.    They  are  grouped  as  follows : 

Class  1  embraced  general  schools  with  full  reservation  school  course 
of  study,  which  includes  Oarson,  Kev. ;  Flandreau,  S.  Dak. ;  Fort  Lewis, 
Colo.;  Fort  Mojave,  Ariz.;  Greenville,  Gal. ;  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.; 
Perns,  OaL;  Pierre,  S.Dak.;  Pipestone,  Minn.;  Tomah,Wis.;  Witten- 
berg, Wis.;  Morris,  Minn.,  and  Olontarf,  Minn. 

Glass  2  embraces  nonreservation  schools  with  facilities  for  special 
inatniction  in  agriculture,  stock  breeding,  the  mechanical  and  domestic 
arts,  for  normal  and  commercial  training,  and  for  taking  up  other  sub- 
jects as  occasion  requires.  This  class  comprises  the  Indian  schools 
located  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  Carlisle,  Pa.;  Ghilocco,  Okla.;  Fort 
Bbaw,Mont.;  Genoa,  Nebr.;  Grand  Junction,  Golo. ;  Haskell  Institute, 
Kansas;  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Salem,  Greg.,  and  Santa  F^,  N.  Mex. 
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The  majority  of  these  schools  have  a  definite  territory  assigned  to 
ea<)h,  from  which  pupils  are  to  be  drawn,  while  others,  by  virtue  of  their 
more  extended  facilities,  are  ^ven  the  full  scoi>e  of  the  Indian  country. 
This  arrangement  avoids  clashing  of  interests  on  the  same  territory 
by  representatives  of  different  schools  engaged  in  securing  pupils  and 
reduces  the  already  large  item  of  transportation  expenses. 

Indian  children  when  taken  to  distant  schools  should  be  entered  for 
such  a  length  of  time  as  will  secure  to  them  the  benefits  of  the  schooL 
Therefore,  in  order  that  there  might  be  uniformity  of  method  in  the  col- 
lection and  return  of  pupils,  the  following  circular  was  issued  by  this 
oflace  on  April  29, 1897 : 

To  agents  and  handed  superintendents : 

Attention  is  directed  to  section  15  of  the  Roles  for  the  Indian  School  Service,  1894, 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  "the  placing  of  Indian  yonth  in  nonreservation  schools 
should  be  accomplished  with  the  consent  of  parents  and  agents/'  The  consent  of 
the  agent  is  not  a  mere  perfunctory  act  upon  his  part,  but  this  office  expects  him  in 
every  instance  to  look  carefully  into  all  the  surroundings  and  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren proposed  for  transfer,  and  be  fuUy  satisfied  that  their  best  interests  will  be 
subserved.  Agents  will  understand  that  it  is  the  well-settled  policy  of  this  office 
that  when  Indian  children  have  arrived  at  the  age  when  they  can  properly  appreci- 
ate the  benefits  and  advantages  of  further  educational  advancement  every  effort 
should  be  used  to  induce  both  children  and  parents  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opx>or- 
tunity.  They  should  earnestly  and  heartily  cooperate  with  all  properly  accredited 
representatives  of  nonreservation  schools  in  carrying  out  this  policy. 

Superintendents  of  nonreservation  schools  are  directed  not  to  receive  students  for 
a  shorter  period  than  two  years.  A  ohild  received  during  the  first  five  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  shall  be  credited  with  a  full  year's  attendance  for  that  fiscal  year.  A 
child  received  after  the  first  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year  shall  receive  no  credit  for 
the  fractional  year.  No  child  shall  be  returned  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  terminates  the  period  for  which  it  was  received. 

Superintendents  of  nonreservation  schools  shall  report  to  the  respective  agents 
the  anticipated  return  of  students  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  date  fixed  for  their 
return,  giving  Indian  and  English  name  and  history  of  each  student. 

In  all  cases  in  which  agents  can  not  find  the  responsible  parents  and  guardians  of 
students  to  be  so  returned  the  agents  will  at  once  report  this  fact  to  the  superin- 
tendent, who  will  then  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  what  disposi- 
tion he  can  make  of  the  student,  and  await  orders  from  the  Indian  Office  with 
reference  to  the  case.  In  no  such  case  must  the  student  be  returned  without  orders 
from  the  Indian  Office. 

Bepresentatives  of  nonreservation  schools  must  be  fully  advised  of  these  regula- 
tions before  attempting  to  collect  pupils. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  638  in  enrollment 
and  326  in  average  attendance  apon  the  nonreservation  schools,  indi- 
cating harmonious  cooperation  with  this  office  apon  the  part  of  agents 
and  saperintendents  engaged  in  this  work. 

By  liberal  appropriations  from  Congress  many  of  these  schools  have 
had  their  capacity  greatly  extended  by  the  erection  of  new  boildings 
and  repairing  and  remodeling  of  older  ones.  Modem  facilities  for 
instruction  have  been  introduced,  and  the  industrial  and  literary  cur- 
riculum of  these  schools  shows  the  adoption  of  advanced  educational 
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meOuMLs.  Manaal  traming  has  been  extensively  provided  for,  with 
excellent  results,  and  industrial  education  has  gone  on  hand  in  hand 
with  the  intellectual  development  of  the  untrained  Indian  mind. 

RESERVATION  BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  seventy-three  Government  Indian  boarding  schools  located 
upon  the  reservations,  their  distribution,  capacity,  and  date  of  opening 
being  set  forth  in  the  subjoined  table: 

Tablb  6. — LoeaHonf  oapaoitif,  and  date  of  opening  of  Crovemwieni  reeervaUon  hoarding 

eckoole. 


Location. 


Cp«.lty.I>^  •;«!»» 


Bemarks. 


ColonidoBiTer 

Keuu  Canyon 

Varido 

PSiM 

SanCuioo 

WMto  Monntain  Apache 

Vort  Xima  ......................< 

Hoopa  VaDey 

SonndVaUey 

Uaho: 

Vtort  Han 

F6rtLM»wai 

Lemlii 

ladianTcarritory: 

Qoapaw 

Moca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte 

Xaneaa: 

Kiokapoo , 

Pottawatomie 

Sao  and  Fox  and  Iowa 

XineaoU: 

Leeeh  Lake 

Pine  Point , 

Bed  Lake 

White  Earth 

Wild  Siee  Biyer 

Ifeatana: 

Blackfeet 

Crow 

Crow,  Montana  Indnatrial 

Tbrt  Belknw 

FortPeek 

Vehnakn: 

Omaha. 

Saatee 

Winnebago 

Sevftda: 

Pmmid  Lake 

weatem  Shoehone 

SewlCezioo: 

Meoealero 

Xorth  CaroUna: 

Eaaten  Cherokee 

Berth  OakoU: 

FortBerthold 

TortTottMi 

standing  Book,  agency 

Standing  Bock,  agriomtnral 

Smding  Bock,  G&and  Biverc 
Jab 

A] 


80 
90 
120 
150 
100 
05 


200 
70| 

150 

250 

40 

90 
ISO 

80 
80 

«{ 

50 
100 

60 
40 
05 


125 
160 
00 

100 
200 

75 
80 
100 

120 
50 

100 

150 

00 

850^ 

110 
100 
80 

76 
130 


Har.— ,1879 

,1887 

Deo.  — ,  1881 
Sept— ,1881 
Oct  —.1880 
Feb.— ,1804 

Apr.— ,1884 
Jan.  21, 1898 
Aug.  15, 1881 
Sepil2.1898 

.1874 

Sept.— ,1886 
Sept.— ,1885 

Sept.— ,1872 
June— ,1872 


Oct  —,1871 

,1878 

.1871 

Sept— ,1875 

Not — ,1867 
Kar.— ,1892 

Not.  — ,  1877 

,1871 

Har.  ^  1892 


Jan.  —,1888 
Oct  —,1884 
July    1,1895 

Aug.— ,1891 
Aug.— ,1881 

,1881 

Apr.  — ,  1874 
Cot   -^1874 

Not.  — ,  1882 
Feb.  11,1893 

Apr.  — ,  1884 

Jan.    1,1896 


Nor.  21, 1894 

,1874 

Jan.  —,1691 
May —,1877 

,1878 

Not.  20, 1888 

May —,1872 
Dec  —,1872 


Soapended  after  July,  1888,  by  burn- 
ing of  building. 


Begun  by  Friends  aa  orphan  aaylam 
in  1867  under  contract  with  tnbe. 


Iowa. 

Sac  and  Fox. 


Prior  to  ibis  date  a  contract  school 
opened  in  NoTember,  1888. 

Building  burned  in  February,  1885. 
Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 
opened  in  NoTember,  1888. 


Prior  to  this  date  a  oontraot  school 
opened  in  1886. 


PreTioualy  a  semiboaidisg  school. 


Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 
opened  in  1885. 


Atagengr. 
At  Fort  To 
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Table  S.^Looa^on,  oapaoif^,  and  daie  of  opening  of  Oovommeni  rts^rvtOion  hoardimg 

•oAooIt— -Continaed. 


LocatioD. 


Cftpaoity. 


Date  of  open- 
ing. 


Remarks. 


Oklahoma->Ck>ntinaed. 

Cheyenne 

Fortsm 

Kaw 

Osage 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Ponoa 

Rainy  Monntain.... ........ 

Riverside  (Wichita) 

Sao  and  Fox 

Soger 

Oregon: 

Grande  Ronde 

Klamath 

Silets 

Umatilla 

Yainax 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  Rirer 

Crow  Creek,  Ageney 

Crow  Creek,  Gnaoo  Mission 

Hope  (Springfield) 

Lower  Bral6 

Sisseton 

Yankton 

Utah: 

Ouray 

Uintah 

Washington: 

Okanagan  (Tonasket) 

Puyallnp 

YaUmaT. 

Wisoonsin: 

Laodn  Flambeau 

Menomonee , 

Oneida. 
Din; 

'm 

Total 


900 
126 

~{ 

180 
75 

'«{ 

100 
50 
100 

120| 

120 

100 
140 
80 
100 
100 

130 


140 
50 

00 

140 
130 
160 

80 
90 

00 
200 
140 

140 

leo 

120 
200 


^1879 
—.1801 
—,1800 
—,1874 
—.1874 
— ,1875 
-,1885 
—,1878 
—,1883 
—.1898 
—.1871 
—.1868 
-.1872 
U.1893 


Aug. 
De5 
Aug. 
Feb. 
OcU 


Jan. 
Sep. 
Sep. 

Apr. 
Jan. 


Apr.  — ,  1874 
Feb.  — ,  1874 
Oct.  -,1873 
Jan.  — ,  1883 
Nov.  — ,  1882 

Apr.    1,1893 


— ,1874 
1,1897 


In  TTanasfl 

In  Indian  Territory. 

In  Nebraska. 
In  Nebraska. 
In  Indian  Territory. 


In  Kansas. 

In  Indian  Territory. 


Feb 

Aug.  1,1895 

Oct. 

Feb. 


—,1881 
-.1873 
-.1882 


At  new  agency.  At  old  agency  aobool 
for  girls  opened  in  1874  unaer  mis- 
sionary auspices  in  (rOTemment 
buildings;  school  for  boys  opened 
inlffloT 

Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 

opened  in  1888. 
Prior  to  this  date  a  contract  school 

opened  in  1882. 


Apr.  • 
Jan.  • 


June 


-.1893 
,1881 

-,1890 
—.1871 
— ,1860 


July  10. 1895 

,1876 

Mar.  27.1898 

Apr.— ,1879 


8,270 


There  were  educated  in  these  schools  last  year  8,112  Indian  children, 
a  slight  decrease  in  number  from  the  previous  year,  which  results  from 
the  abandonment  of  one  school  and  the  conversion  of  others  into  day 
schools.  Reservation  schools,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
country,  are  perpetual  reminders  of  the  civilization  which  lies  outside 
the  reservation.  Here  the  Indian  parent  can  occasionally  see  Us 
children,  note  their  progress,  and  involuntarily  receive  some  idea  of 
the  benefits  of  education. 

The  efficiency  of  these  schools  has  been  largely  increased  and  the 
personnel  of  their  employees  improved.  The  curriculum  adopted  for 
them  is  the  outgrowth  of  years  of  careful  study  of  their  requirements. 
The  majority  of  them  have  large,  commodious,  and  well-arranged  boUd- 
ings,  while  others  are  merely  makeshifts,  without  modem  conveniences. 
An  industrial  training,  more  or  less  varied,  is  given,  but  of  course  it 
is  not  so  extensive  and  elaborate  as  that  at  the  larger  nonreservation 
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Khoolfl.  Increased  facilities  for  industrial  training  have  been  intro- 
duced into  a  large  namber  of  them^  and  special  attention  is  paid  to 
teachiDg  domestic  work,  farming,  stock  raising,  blacksmithing,  and 
Bach  branches  as  will  best  fit  the  pupils  for  the  vocations  which  they 
are  expected  to  follow  in  after  life. 

OOTERNMBNT  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  third  class  of  schools  comprises  the  day  schools.  These  corre- 
qioDd  more  nearly  to  the  average  white  public  schools  located  in  country 
hamlets.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  communities,  the  early 
processes  of  education  are  carried  on  ui>on  the  threshold  of  their  own 
homes.  While  the  results  secured  in  these  schools  are  not  so  noticeable 
as  those  obtained  in  the  boarding  schools,  yet  they  are  of  permanent 
yalne  in  forming  the  character  of  the  pupils.  Day  schools  are  founda- 
tion stones  upon  which  the  boarding  schools  build  the  sui>erstructure. 
The  teacher  supplements  work  in  the  schoolroom  by  missionary  work 
among  the  older  Indians,  and  appliances  and  conveniences  which  civ- 
ilization brings  to  the  white  man's  home  gradually  And  their  way  into 
the  wigwam  and  tepee  and  cabin.  As  the  advantages  of  a  clean,  well- 
(^ered  domestic  life  begin  to  dawn  on  the  youthftd  Indian  he  daily 
bears  some  portion  of  the  impression  to  his  home,  and  his  conduct 
betokens  the  gradual  modification  of  inherited  tendencies. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1896  there  were  124  Government  day  schools, 
vhich  number  was  increased  during  the  last  year  to  138.  For  the  same 
periods  the  enrollment  was  4,215  and  4,768,  respectively,  an  increase 
of  653  pupils  in  the  past  year. 

The  new  day  school  buildings  have  been  constructed  in  accordance 
witii  approved  methods  of  ventilation,  heating,  etc.  Attached  or 
ekwely  contiguous  has  been  placed  the  teacher's  residence  and  indus- 
tial  cottage,  in  which  something  of  the  simple  industrial  and  domestic 
arts  is  taught.  Every  teacher  is  urged  to  make  his  school  a  bright, 
typical  American  home  so  that  it  may  be  an  object  lesson  to  the  Indians 
who  daily  visit  it. 

Many  day  schools  are  situated  among  the  very  poor  classes  of  Indians, 
and  as  the  little  ones  often  come  a  long  distance  after  only  a  scanty 
meal  at  homci  a  plain  but  wholesome  noonday  lunch  is  usually  served. 
Hungry  children  can  not  be  expected  to  do  effective  work;  hence  the 
leenlt  of  this  policy  is  better  attention  to  lessons  as  well  as  more  regu- 
lar attendance  upon  the  daily  sessions. 
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The  tbllowing  table  gives  the  location  and  capacity  of  the  day  schools : 

Table  7. — Location  and  oapaciiy  of  Govemfnent  day  schooU  June  SO,  1897. 


Looatioii. 

Capacity. 

Location. 

Cairndty. 

Arisonft: 

Kuigmiii  .....r...... .......,.« 

60 

60 

30 
410  ; 

50 
40 

35 
50 
40 
40 
827 
50 
30 
30 

40 

40 

36 

80 

40 

34 
30 

50 
80 
50 
40 
40 
80 
80 
40 
50 

New  Mezioo-Continned. 
Pueblo— Continued. 

Santo  Domingo 

50 

HaoKberry 

Taoa ........................... 

80 

Zia 

36 

Little  Water 

Znni 

60 

North  Carolina: 

Eastern  Cherokee,  8  schools 

North  Dakota: 

Devils  Lake,  Tnrtle  Mountain  (8 
schools) - 

Oreiba 

110 

Pol  aooa 

Second  Mesa 

California- 

140 

Biir  Pine 

Standing  Book  (5  schools) 

156 

Biaop!!::::::::..:::::::.:.. : 

Fort  Berbhold  (4  schools) '. 

160 

Hat  Creek 

Oklahoma: 

Whirlwind 

Mancheeter 

20 

Miesion    11  achoola 

Oregon: 

Potter  ValloT                       

ao 

ITWfth     ..    ,..      r 

South  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  Biver  (3  schools) 

Pine  Bidffe  f26  schools) 

TTnnerLake ...,.,.,»  »tt-t-- - 

09 

Xowa* 

010 

Sao  an<l  Pox           ...r,x.».«»T-T 

Bosebad721  schools) 

668 

Michigan: 

Baraga  .•. ....,.,,-^^,,--^^- 

Washington: 

ColviUe  (2  schools) 

80 

Minn^^ota: 

Birch  Cooler....... 

Tnlalip- 

Lommi  ........................ 

40 

White  I   Jth 

Swinomish 

40 

GnllLake 

NeahBay- 

NeahBay 

Montana* 

7S 

Toncne  Biver. 

duillehate 

OO 

Nebaska: 
Santee— 

Pnyallup— 

Jamestown r,. .*.... 

80 

Ponoa.... 

Port  Gamble 

25 

Nerada* 

Ohehalip 

00 

Walker  Kiver 

Qainaielt 

40 

liTew  Moxico  • 

S^Kokomish 

40 

Pneblo- 

Yaklmsr- 

TOPPeniSh ^^xxrr,,xrxr 

80 

Cochiti 

Wisconsin: 

Green  Bay,  Stookbridge 

Isleta 

40 

Jemes 

Oneida  (5  schools) 

167 

LM^na 

La  Points  (8  schools) 

824 

PaSnate 

Total  capacity 

Suita  Clara 

4.M6 

San  Felipe 

Total  nomber  of  schools. 

188 

San  Juan  ..................  r  x  x  - 

OONTRAOT  SCHOOLS. 

The  system  of  giving  governmental  aid  to  schools  carried  on  among 
the  Indians  by  private  parties  goes  back  almost  to  the  beginning  of 
Indian  education.  In  1819  $10,000  was  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
Indian  edacation,  and  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  War  Department 
September  3, 1819,  which  contains  the  following: 

Sach  associations  or  individnals  who  are  abready  actually  engaged  in  edncating 
the  Indians,  and  who  may  desire  the  cooperation  of  the  Gk>vemment,  wiU  report  to  the 
Department  of  War.  *  *  *  In  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  Qovemment 
oooi>eration  will  be  extended  to  snch  institntions  as  may  be  approved,  as  weU  in 
erecting  their  necessary  buildings  as  in  their  current  expenses. 

In  1820  twenty-one  schools  carried  on  by  different  religious  societies 
were  aided  by  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  911,838,  about  one-sixth 
of  the  amount  expended  by  the  societies  themselves  for  these  schools. 
In  fact,  in  the  earlier  years  there  were  very  few  schools  among  the 
Indians  which  were  not  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  some  religious 
society.  It  was  not  until  1870,  when  Congress  made  an  appropriation 
of  $100,000  <^for  the  support  of  industrial  and  other  schools  among  the 
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Indian  tribes  not  otherwise  provided  for,'^  that  the  Government  under- 
took with  earnestness  to  provide  Indian  tribes  with  schools,  althoagh 
considerable  Grovemment  money  had  been  exi>ended  on  Indian  educa- 
tion from  treaty  ftinds  and  from  what  was  known  as  the  ^^  civilization 
fund." 

For  a  long  time  different  schools  carried  on  under  private  auspices 
were  aided  by  the  Government  without  any  formal  contract.  Formal 
contracts  began  to  be  made  in  the  latter  part  of  1870.  At  one  time 
they  were  made  largely  on  account  of  a  law  limiting  the  amount  which 
might  be  expended  at  an  Indian  agency  for  employees.  Unless  school 
employees  could  be  excepted  from  this  restriction  it  was  found  that  it 
woold  be  impracticable  to  keep  up  both  school  and  agency  work  at  the 
larger  agencies.  By  contracting  with  a  society  to  carry  on  a  school  the 
employees  of  that  school  were  thereby  eliminated  from  the  list  of  agency 
employees.  Afterwards  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  exclude  school 
employees  and  there  was  no  longer  any  occasion  on  that  score  for  making 
school  contracts.  Sometimes  when  no  contract  was  necessary  and  Gov- 
ernment aid  could  just  as  well  be  extended  to  the  school  without  one, 
and  perhaps  had  been  so  extended  for  years,  it  came  to  be  considered 
more  desirable  by  the  office  or  by  the  society  to  put  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  between  them  into  the  form  of  a  contract.  It  also  fsM^ilitated 
in  some  respects  the  settlement  of  accounts  in  the  Treasury. 

For  a  while,  when  other  schools  were  carried  on  under  contract, 
*^ schools  si>ecially  appropriated  for''  were  considered  as  not  needing 
any  contract  arrangement  in  their  behalf.  But  finally  it  became  the 
custom  to  render  through  the  medium  of  a  contract  all  Government 
aid  to  Indian  schools  carried  on  by  private  parties.  Hence  schools  so 
aided  became  known  as  contract  schools;  and  thus  there  grew  up  ^Hhe 
contract  system,"  which  gradually  increased  until,  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1892,  contracts  were  made  with  various  denomina- 
tions and  individuals  to  the  amount  of  $611,570.  Since  that  year  there 
has  been  a  gradual  reduction,  either  by  withdrawal  of  the  parties  them- 
selves from  contracts  or  by  action  of  this  office  under  the  direction  of 
Congress. 

There  were  in  operation  last  year  thirty-seven  contract  schools  (two 
of  them  recetvingspecial  appropriations),  forwhich  9257,928  was  allowed. 
The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provision  in  regard  to  the  assistance  to  be  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  support  of  schools  for  Indians  carried  on  under  private 
control: 

And  it  ia  hereby  declared  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  GovemmeDt  to  hereafter 
make  no  appropriation  whatever  for  education  in  any  sectarian  school :  Providedf 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  contracts  with  contract  schools,  appor- 
tioning as  near  as  may  be  the  amount  so  contracted  for  among  schools  of  various 
denominations,  for  the  education  of  Indian  pupils  during  the  fiscal  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  but  shall  only  make  such  contracts  at  places  where  non- 
sectarian  schools  ean  not  be  provided  for  such  Indian  children,  and  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  forty  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  used  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five.  Digi^i,,^  by  Go^^  .^         ' 
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For  the  fiscal  year  1895  there  was  used  for  all  contract  schools  the 
snm  of  $463,505,  of  which  amount  $53,440  was  appropriated  for  two 
schools  si>ecifically  named  by  Congress,  which  left  a  total  of  $410,065  as 
the  trae  amount  from  which  the  40  per  cent,  should  be  taken.    This  in- 
cluded the  amount  allowed  for  two  schools  on  the  Osage  Beservatioiiy 
$11,250,  which  was  paid  out  of  Osage  trustmoney.    In  the  opinion  of  this 
office,  concurred  in  by  the  Department,  this  sum  should  not  have  been 
included  in  the  amount  set  apart  for  contract  schools,  since  it  had 
been  paid  from  and  charged  against  the  special  treaty  funds  of  the 
Osages.    This  sum  deducted  from  the  above  total  left;  a  new  one  for 
1895  of  $398,815,  of  which  40  per  cent  under  the  above  section  of  the 
appropriation  act  could  be  used  for  the  fiscal  year  1898,  making  the 
sum  of  $159,526  available  for  sectarian  schools.    There  are  only  two 
Protestant  contract  schools.  Bay  Mills  in  Michigan,  $600,  and  John 
Boberts,  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.,  $2,160,  a  total  of  $2,760,  which  de- 
ducted from  the  $159,526  leaves  $156,766  as  the  amount  available  for 
distribution  among  Catholic  schools  for  the  fiscal  year  1898. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1897  certain  schools  were  allowed  $125  per  capita. 
At  all  of  these  schools  the  rates  for  the  current  fiscal  year  have  been 
reduced  to  $108  per  capita,  and  the  Catholic  mission  school  on  the 
Grow  Creek  Beservation  has  been  omitted  because  the  Government  has 
ample  accommodations  for  all  pupils  of  school  age  on  that  reservation. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  contracts  have  been  made  with  the  differ- 
ent schools  for  the  number  of  pupils  and  at  the  rate  given  in  the  table 
below.  It  has  been  deemed  best  to  reduce  the  various  schools  each  a  small 
amount  rather  than  to  cut  out  any  other  school  than  the  Grow  Greek 
school.  Begarding  the  provision  of  law  pertaining  to  apportioning  aid 
among  the  various  denominations,  no  reductions  were  made  in  the  Bay 
Mills  or  the  John  Boberts  schooL 

Table  8. — SchooU  oonducied  under  coniraetj  with  nwmher  of  pupiU  oontraoted  for,  rate 
per  oapita,  and  total  amount  of  oontraot  for  Jieoal  year$  ending  June  SO,  1896,  and  June 
SO,  1898. 


Xame  and  looatfon  of  school. 


1895. 


Number 
allowed. 


Bate.    Amount. 


1888. 


Komber 
allowed. 


Rate. 


Amoont. 


BanniDg,  California 

Baraga,  Micbigun 

Blackfeet.  Mon  tana , 

Bayfield,  VV'iscousm 

Bernalillo,  New  Mexico , 

Colville,  Waahioffton 

Coeur  d'Al6no,  Idaho 

Crow  Creek,  South  Dakota , 

Crow,  Montaoa 

Devils  Lake,  North  Dakota , 

Flathead,  Montana < 

Fort  Belkimp,  Mori  tana 

Harbor  Springs,  Michigan 

Odanah,  wiacoDHin,  boarding 

Odanah,  Wisconsin,  day 

Lao  Court  d'Oreilles  ^Ciscousin,  day 

Oaage,  Okla..  St.  Lonis 

0aage,0kla..  St  John's 

Flm  Ridge,  South  Dakota 


100 

45 

100 

80 

00 

66 

70 

60 

86 

130 

800 

185 

06 

50 

15 

40 

60 

40 

140 


$126 
108 
125 
125 
125 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
150 
108 
108 
108 
80 
80 
125 
125 
108 


$12,600 

4,860 

12,600 

8,760 

7,600 

7,090 

7,560 

6,480 

9,180 

14,040 

45,000 

14,580 

10,260 

5,400 

460 

1,200 

6,250 

5,000 

15,120 


$108 
106 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 


46 

108 

06 

108 

216 

108 

66 

108 

45 

106 

46 

108 

10 

80 

88 

80 

115 


108 
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17,660 
2,700 
4,800 
2.700 
4,800 
4,800 
5,040 


4.800 
10,200 
28,220 
7,020 
4,800 
4,800 


12,420 
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Tablx  S. — SckooU  conducted  under  oontraei,  wiih  number  of  pupils  ooniraeted  for,  rate 
per  eopiio,  and  total  amount  of  oontraei  for  fteeal  yeare  ending  June  SO,  1896,  and  June 
SO,  i^a^—Continiied. 


ISmBoe  and  loofttion  of  boIiooL 


1895. 


Number 
allowed. 


Rate. 


Amomit. 


1898. 


Nombw 
allowed. 


Rate.    Amount. 


,  Sooth  Dakota 

SaalHeKo,  California 

Shoabooe,  Wyoming 

TonsaeKiTer,  Montana 

TnlMipi  WaaUnfton 

Wliite  Barth.  Minn.,  St  Benedict. 

Wldte  Earth.  Minn.,  Bed  Lake 

PiiMda  Dav,  California 

Hopjand  JHj,  California 

St^Tiiiihina,Oalifomia 

GreonBa;^,Wisoanain 

Blate  Drexel,  Orogon 

Point  IroqiioiaDayjMiohigan 

ahoahomaJllaalon,  Wymn&ig 

Total 

Hampton  Inatitata,  Virginia  a 

I4iieoln  Institiitlon,  Phfladelphia,  Fa.  a 

GrMkd  total 


96 
96 
05 
40 

100 
90 
40 
20 
20 
80 

180 
60 
20 
20 


$108 
126 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
80 
SO 
108 
108 
100 
30 
106 


$10,260 

11,875 

7,020 

4,820 

10,800 

9,720 

4,320 

600 

600 

3,340 

14,040 

6,000 

600 

2,160 


$108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
80 
80 
108 
108 
100 
80 
108 


$8,748 

7,236 

4,860 

8,780 

7,236 

7,560 

8,780 

890 

450 

864 

6,480 

8,100 

600 

2,160 


2,486 
180 
200 


167 
167 


274,206 
20,040 
88,400 


1.545 
120 
200 


167 
167 


159,514 
20,040 
88,400 


2,755 


827,646 


1,866 


212,964 


a  Si>eoially  appropriated  for  by  Congreu. 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  table  that  contracts  are  now  made  with 
tliirty-two  schools.  There  was  during  the  fiscal  year  1897  an  enroll- 
ment of  3^58^  and  an  average  attendance  of  2,785  papils,  a  decrease, 
respectively,  of  1,281  and  1,012  from  the  preceding  year. 

The  amounts  allowed  for  contract  schools,  aggregated  and  compared 
with  former  years,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

Tabue  9. — Amounts  eet  apart  for  education  of  Indians  in  schools  under  private  control  for 
ihe  fiscal  years  1890  to  1898,  inclusive. 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Roman  Catholio... 
Conipegational.... 

$866,967 
47,660 
28,460 
24.876 
28,888 
4,376 
6,400 

7,560 
9,940 

$368,849 
44,850 
27,271 
29,910 
24,748 
4,875 
6,400 

9,180 
6,700 

$894,766 
44,810 
29,146 
28,220 
24,748 
4,876 
6,400 

16,200 
18,980 

$875,845 
80,090 
25.736 
4,860 
10,020 
3,750 
6,400 

16,120 

$389,746 
36,840 
10,826 
7,020 
10,020 
8.750 
6,400 

16,120 

$869,215 

$808,471 

$198,228 

$168,764 

7,020 
10.020 
3,750 
6,400 

15,120 

2.160 

wSSSSm.. 

Mennonite 

8,125 

XTnitarf Ml ... 

Lntbern,  Witten- 
berg. Wia 

MetlMdiat 

600 

Hra.L.  H.Daggett 
MiaaHowaid 

Inatltation 

Specialapprppria- 
tioo  for  Hamp- 
ton Institnte.... 

Woman'aKational 
Indian  ABMKiia- 
tton     

6,480 
2,500 

38,400 

20,040 

600 
88,400 
20,040 

1,000 
88,400 
20,040 

2,000 
88,400 
20,040 

3,000 

83,400 

20,040 

2,040 
900 

3,000 

88,400 

20,040 

4,820 

600 

1,620 

8,000 
88,400 
20,040 

8,600 
88,400 
20,040 

^  88,400 
20,040 

Point  Iroqnoia, 

600 

600 

Flam  Creek,  Lee- 
lla,S.Dak 

John  Roberta 

2,160 

2,160 

TotaL 

662,640 

670,218 

611,570 

688,241 

537,600 

468,606 

870,796 

267,928 

212,964 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  work  of  the  Indian  school  service  extends  over  a  large  area  of 
coantry,  and  most  be  modified  by  widely  differing  conditions  of  climate 
and  local  environment  Climatic  conditions  naturally  modify  the  char- 
acter of  buildings  to  be  erected^  and  in  all  recently  constructed  plants 
such  conditions  have  been  closely  observed.  Modem  systems  of  venti- 
lation, heating,  sewerage,  and  lighting  have  been  introduced.  In 
preparing  plans  for  buildings  economy  of  expenditure  and  adapta- 
bility to  the  use  intended  have  been  carefully  considered  without  dis- 
regarding architectural  symmetry. 

An  Indian  school  plant  differs  materially  fix>m  the  usual  public  school 
for  white  pupils.  It  must  combine  not  only  the  essentials  of  a  school 
building,  but  also  the  concomitants  of  a  home.  While  literary  branches 
are  being  taught,  instruction  must  also  be  carried  on  in  the  mechanical 
and  industrial  arts.  Boys  are  taught  trades  and  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  the  girls  are  trained  to  be  cooks,  housekeepers,  and  seamstresses. 
At  Albuquerque  and  Phcenix  notably  a  special  course  of  instruction 
is  given  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  Indian  girls  to  take  the  positions  of 
cooks  and  seamstresses  in  small  families  of  white  persons.  The  adap- 
tation of  school  plants  for  these  special  arrangements  demands  a  high 
grade  of  technical  skill  in  the  planning  and  coustruction  of  buildings 
so  radically  different  from  the  usual  type  of  school  building. 

In  the  colder  climates  steam-heating  plants  have  been  introduced,  and 
with  them  properly-arranged  systems  of  ventilation.  "  Herding"  a  num- 
ber of  Indian  pupils  into  rooms  inadequate  in  size  aud  insufficiently 
heated  and  lighted  has,  of  course,  proved  disastrous  to  their  health  and 
served  to  develop  consumption  andscrofiila — diseases  which  seem  always 
to  be  lurking  in  Indian  constitutions.  The  new  methods  provide  for  the 
introduction  of  adequate  quantities  of  fresh  air  into  schoolrooms  and 
dormitories  and  for  the  constant  expulsion  of  the  germ-laden  air. 

As  acyuncts  to  ventilation  a  good  water  supply  and  adequate  sewer- 
age are  necessary.  The  disposition  of  the  waste  matters  jfrom  a  large 
Indian  school  of  several  hundred  people  is  often  as  difficult  as  it  is 
important.  The  plants  recently  established  are  upon  sites  where  an 
abundance  of  good,  potable  water  can  be  obtained,  and  its  utilization 
has  been  provided  for  by  adequate  plumbing  and  machinery.  However, 
at  many  of  the  older  plants  the  question  of  water  and  sewerage  has 
•become  serious,  but  the  office  endeavors,  as  funds  permit,  to  remedy 
such  defects. 

The  Government  has  between  three  and  four  million  dollars  invested 
in  Indian  school  plants.  While  a  number  are  old  and  inadequate  and  the 
majority  have  frame  buildings,  yet  some  are  substantial,  extensive,  and 
well  arranged.  Many  buildings,  owing  to  their  combustible  nature, 
require  constant  attention  for  fear  of  fire,  and  a  conservative  estimate 
places  the  loss  by  this  means,  running  back  through  a  series  of  years, 
at  930,000  or  more  annually.    The  danger  of  fire  is  greater  than  it  would 
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be  if  the  buildings  were  need  only  by  white  children.  Hence  fire  pro- 
tection has  been  introduced  in  many  schools,  and  in  others  is  being 
supplied  as  rapidly  as  iK>ssible. 

One  of  the  fimitfol  sources  of  conflagration  is  the  use  of  coal-oil 
lamps.  However  effectiye  the  means  of  Are  protection  may  be,  it  is 
good  i>olicy  to  minimize  this  source  of  danger  by  the  substitution  of 
safer  and  better  methods  of  lighting.  At  the  larger  schools  inde- 
I>endent  electric-light  systems  have  been  introduced,  aod  at  several 
others  the  current  has  been  taken  from  the  neighboring  cities.  This 
method  of  lighting,  while  largely  experimental  so  far  as  Indian  schools 
are  concerned,  is  believed  to  be  the  very  best,  taking  into  consideration 
safety  and  the  quality  of  the  light. 

light  is  an  all-important  consideration  in  an  Indian  school.  Windows 
are  grouped  so  as  to  introduce  it  into  study  and  school  rooms  after  the 
most  approved  methods,  and  the  principle  of  thus  protecting  the  eyes 
applies  with  equal  or  greater  force  for  night  work.  The  eye  of  an  Indian 
boy  is  more  susceptible  to  injury  than  that  of  his  white  brother.  Bom 
and  bred  among  prairies  and  forests,  the  ^^  eagle  eye"  may  not  be  an 
inappropriate  term;  but  when  confined  within  four  walls,  and  after  pro- 
tracted studies,  the  eye  is  the  first  piece  of  his  bodily  mechanism  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  strain.  It  is,  therefore,  all  important  that  the 
very  best  light  should  b^  fdmished.  Coal-oil  lamps,  aside  from  their 
dangerous  qualities,  do  not  present  an  ideal  light  and  electricity  or  gas 
should  be  substituted  when  possible.  While  slightly  more  expensive, 
they  are  not  really  so  when  safety  of  property  and  the  effect  upon  the 
eye  itself  is  considered. 

At  Pipestone,  a  small  nonreservation  school  in  Minnesota,  a  gasoline 
automatic  gas  machine  has  been  introduced,  with  which  a  number  of 
improved  Welsbach  burners  are  used.  It  has  not  been  installed  a  suf 
fldent  length  of  time  to  judge  accurately  of  its  value  in  an  Indian 
school,  yet  in  the  few  months  of  trial  already  given  it,  the  superintend- 
ent reports  favorable  results  as  to  efficiency  and  cost  of  the  system. 

In  the  equipment  of  recently  constructed  bath  houses,  the  <^  ring" 
bath — a  modified  and  improved  form  of  the  shower — has  been  adopted. 
Where  tubs  are  used  it  is  difficult,  if  not  imx>ossible,  to  have  the  water 
changed  after  each  bathing,  and  if  changed,  unless  the  tub  is  thoroughly 
scrubbed  and  cleansed,  disease  germs  will  cling  to  the  sides,  ready  to 
perform  their  deadly  work  of  infection  upon  the  next  occupant.  The 
ring  bath  is  unquestionably  the  most  economical  and  effective.  It  dis- 
tributes the  i»reviou8ly  tempered  water  to  all  portions  of  the  body 
without  the  shock  which  sometimes  accompanies  the  shower  when  a 
person  of  feeble  vitality  undergoes  the  downpour  of  water  upon  the 
head*  Before  taking  the  bath  the  bather  is  required  to  soap  the  body 
thoroughly,  and  then  on  entering  the  ^^ring"  properly  tempered  water 
18  evenly  distributed,  carrying  away  with  it  the  dirt  and  filth  with 
vhich  it  is  contaminated.    Such  a  bath  is  physiologically  considered 
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less  weakening  than  the  plunge.  At  the  Oheyenne  school,  at  the  Chey- 
enne and  Arapaho  Agency,  Okla.^  this  system  of  bathing  has  been  in 
vogae  for  a  year  or  more,  and  its  excellent  results  have  justified  its 
universal  adoption  in  Indian  schools. 

BJ^SUM^  OF  mSSW  WORK. 

The  most  elaborate  of  the  new  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  under- 
taken for  the  Pine  Bidge  and  Eosebud  agencies^  to  which  are  attached 
the  largest  of  the  Sioux  reservations.  Their  school  plants  are  the 
largest  and  most  completely  appointed  of  any  recently  established  on 
reservations.  They  have  a  rated  capacity  of  200  pupils  each^  and  are 
intended  to  supply  the  needed  boarding-school  accommodations  for  the 
Indians  of  those  agencies.  Planned  in  accordance  with  modem  ideas 
of  school  architecture,  adapted  to  their  especial  use  and  surroundings, 
supplied  with  modern  systems  of  ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  and 
sewerage,  they  are  models  of  the  kind,  and  are  types  of  this  class  of 
schools.  They  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  by  the  Ist  of 
October. 

At  Warm  Springs,  Oreg.,  the  new  school  building,  supplied  with  all 
conveniences  for  150  pupils,  will  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  school 
September  1.  Contracts  have  been  made  for  the  nonreservation  school 
for  100  pupils  at  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  and  for  the  Sac  and  Fox  school 
at  Tama,  Iowa,  and  the  buildings  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  reception 
of  pupils.  At  Bed  Moon  Issue  Station,  Oheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency, 
Okla.,  a  new  school  will  soon  open  with  a  full  corps  of  teachers.  The 
school  buildings  at  Santee,  Nebr.,  and  the  dormitory  at  Yakima,  Wash., 
were  burned  during  the  year,  and  new  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
their  stead.  A  burned  dormitory  and  a  mess  hall  at  Lemhi,  Idaho, 
have  been  replaced.  Material  additions  to  the  school  plants  at  Flan- 
drean,  S.  Dak.,  and  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  so  as  largely  to  increase 
their  capacity,  are  now  under  way  and  will  doubtless  be  completed  at 
an  early  date^  also  a  new  school  building  at  Cherokee,  N.  C.  The  old 
dormitory  at  GreenviUe,  Cal.,  burned  down  and  a  new  one  has  been 
contracted  for. 

Fort  Bidwell,  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  California,  having  been 
abandoned  by  the  military,  has  been  turned  over  to  this  office.  At 
small  expense  it  has  been  converted  into  an  Indian  school.  The  fol- 
lowing contract  schools  have  been  purchased  or  leased  and  are  now 
being  conducted  as  Government  schools;  Catholic  boarding  schools  at 
Morris  and  Glontarf,  Minn.,  and  day  schools  at  Taos,  Santo  Domingo, 
San  Felipe,  Acoma,  Isleta,  and  San  Juan,  N.  Mex.;  Presbyterian  day 
schools  at  Jemez  and  Zuni,  N.  Mex.;  and  the  Grace  Mission  Boarding 
School,  Crow  Creek  Beservation,  S.  Dak.  An  old  wool  factory  at  Wil- 
liam's ranch,  Moencopi  Wash,  Arizona,  has  been  purchased,  and  will 
be  remodeled  for  Indian  school  purposes.  After  considerable  delay, 
a  new  quasi-boarding  school  is  to  be  erected  for  the  Kav^jo  Indians  at 
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Little  Water,  K.  Hex.  Plans  for  a  new  school  at  Y  ermilion  Lake,  Min- 
nesota, said  for  the  Ohippewas  at  White  Earth,  Minn.,  are  being  pre- 
pared. The  large  school  plant  for  the  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita 
Beservation  at  Mount  Scott,  Okla.,  is  still  under  consideration.  At  a 
great  number  of  schools  minor  improvements  of  varying  character  have 
been  made,  so  as  to  keep  them  up  to  the  standard  of  efficiency. 

APPBOPBIATIONS  FOB  SOHOOLS. 

The  appropriations  for  Indian  school  purposes  during  a  series  of 
years  is  g^ven  in  the  following  table: 

Table  10. — Annual  appropriaii(m9  made  (if  the  Gwemmeni  Hnoe  thefieoal  year  1877  far 
the  support  of  the  Indian  sohooU. 


T««r. 

Appropri- 
tion. 

Percent 
inoremse. 

Ye». 

Appropri- 

Percent 
increase. 

1877 

620,000 

80.000 

60,000 

75,000 

75,000 

185,000 

487,200 

675,200 

902,800 

1,100,065 

1,211,415 

1888 

$1,179,916 
1,848.015 
1,864,568 
1, 842, 770 
2,201.650 
2,315,612 
2, 243, 407 
2,060,606 
2,056.515 
2,517,265 
2,631,771 

a  2. 6 

1878 

50 
100 
26 

1889 

14 

1879 

1890   

1 

1880 

1891 

35 

1881 

1892         

24  3 

1882 

80 
260 
38 
47 
10 
10 

1B93 

.0 

188S 

1894 

a3.5 

1884 

1895 

a8.87 

1886.        .*    . 

1896     

a    2 

1888 

1897 

22.45 

1887 

1898 

4.54 

aDecrcMe. 


SUMMEB  INSTITUTES. 

Institutes  for  superintendents,  teachers,  and  others  in  the  Indian 
school  service  have  been  held  during  the  past  summer  at  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Ogden,  Utah,  and  Portland,  Oreg.,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Super 
intendent  of  Indian  Schools.  Good  attendance,  excellent  programs, 
and  lively  interest  insured  their  being  of  great  value  to  the  service. 
Oordial  hospitality  was  extended  by  the  authorities  of  the  cities  named, 
and  the  institutes  left  behind  them  many  new  friends  of  Indian  educa 
tioa  whose  influence  will  be  helpful  hereafter.  The  conclusions  of  such 
a  gathering  of  experienced  Indian  educators  ought  to  have  weight,  and 
they  have  been  summarized  by  the  superintendent  in  his  report,  page 
318,  as  follows: 

These  resolntions  favor  the  bonding  of  snperintendentB  of  larger  reservation 
Bchools;  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  a  oompnlsory  law  to  apply  to  Indian 
ehildren ;  the  repeal  of  the  provision  requiring  parents'  consent  for  the  pnpil's  trans- 
fer after  the  latter  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years;  strict  regard  for 
existing  regolations  in  the  selection  and  transfer  of  pupils  for  nonreservation  schools ; 
greater  care  in  the  selection  and  preservation  of  names  for  Indians;  the  extension 
of  the  reading-circle  movement;  the  organization  of  returned  students  into  associa- 
tions for  self-help.  They  indorse  the  principle  of  the  civil-service  law  as  applied  to 
the  Indian  school  service  and  the  employment  of  Indians  in  positions  for  which  they 
msy  be  fitted,  but  would  have  appointments  to  the  position  of  teacher  limited  to 
giMiiiates  of  regular  normal  courses  in  Indian  training  schools. 
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INDIAN  EXHIBIT  AT  NASHVILLE  EXPOSITION. 

At  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition^  now  being  held  in  Nash- 
ville, the  office  has  an  exhibit  similar  to  that  which  was  presented  last 
year  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition.  Under  the  same  restrictions  which 
limited  the  Atlanta  exhibit — ^lack  of  fonds  and  lack  of  space — attempt 
has  been  made  to  set  forth  only  the  educational  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  Indians,  and  that  only  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  by  specimens 
of  written  class  room  work,  maps  and  drawings,  and  by  articles  manu- 
factured in  school  sewing  rooms  and  shops.  The  industries  of  cooking, 
general  housekeeping,  farming,  dairying,  care  of  stock,  etc.,  and  num- 
berless branches  which  are  the  foundation  of  industrial  training  in 
Indian  schools,  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  present  in  show-case  form. 

The  papers  furnished  by  pupils  in  the  various  classes — ^reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  etc. — show  natural  aptitude 
and  good  progress,  as  well  as  excellent  teaching  methods.  The  kinder- 
garten is  very  much  in  evidence  with  its  special  adaptation  to  the 
teaching  of  children  in  a  language  other  than  their  own.  In  industrial 
instruction  a  decided  advance  is  marked  by  articles  made  by  youthful 
sloyd  workers  and  by  examples  of  graded  courses  in  the  carpenter  and 
blacksmith  trades.  Several  groups  of  photographs  of  school  plants, 
giving  both  exterior  and  interior  views,  illustrate  unmistakably  the 
improvement  made  in  recent  years  in  the  construction,  arrangement, 
and  equipment  of  school  buildings  for  Indians. 

Eight  nonreservation  schools,  fifteen  reservation  boarding  schools, 
and  several  day  schools  are  represented,  and  anyone  inclined  to  study 
this  unobtrusive  exhibit  may  gain  from  it  a  very  fetir  idea  of  what  the 
Government  is  undertaking  in  the  way  of  Indian  education,  and  of  how 
it  is  succeeding. 

INDIAN  SOHOOL  SITES. 

The  history  of  Indian  industrial  school  sites  and  of  the  title  to  the 
land  upon  which  Indian  schools  are  located  was  commenced  in  the 
annual  report  for  1892  (pp.  879-^97)  and  continued  in  1893  (pp.  469-474) 
and  1896  (pp.  496-497),  and  thus  £eur  has  embraced  33  schools.  In  con- 
tinuation of  this  history  there  is  incorporated  in  this  report  (p.  421) 
similar  information  regarding  the  lands  and  sites  of  10  Indian  indus- 
trial schools,  viz.  Blue  Oanyon,  Ariz.;  Greenville,  OaL;  Tama,  Iowa; 
Glontarf  and  Morris,  Minn.;  Cherokee,  N.  G.;  Kiowa  or  Washita  and 
Bed  Moon,  Okla.;  and  Ghamberlain  and  Eapid  Oity,  S.  Dak.;  also 
additional  information  respecting  the  schools  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich., 
and  Garson  Gity,  !Nev. 
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ALLOTMENTS  AND  PATENTS. 

The  progress  made  in  allotment  work  since  the  last  annual  report  is 
as  follows: 

ON  SESEBYATIONS. 

Dnring  the  year  x>Atents  have  been  issued  and  delivered  to  the 
following  Indians: 

Sioux   IndiADS  of  the  Crow  Creek   ReserTation,  Soath   Dakota 

(iasaed  in  the  preceding  year,  but  not  delivered) 830 

Chippewas  of  Lao  Conrt  d'OreiUes  Reservation,  WlBconsin  (issned 

in  preceding  year,  bnt  not  delivered) 89 

Worm  Springs  Indians,  Oregon 954 

JicariUa  Apaches,  New  Mexioo 845 

Qoapaws,  Indian  Territory 469 

Yakimas,  Washington 100 

Chippewas  of  the  Red  Cliff  Reservation,  Wisconsin 169 

Allotments  have  been  approved  by  this  o£Qce  and  the  Department  and 
patents  are  now  being  prepared  in  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  fol- 
lowinc:  Indians: 

Taldmas,  Washington 716 

Mission  Indians  on  the  Temeonla  Reservation,  California 86 

Chippewas  in  Minnesota: 

Grand  Portage  Reservation 304 

Winnebigoshish  Reservation 180 

Leech  Lake  Reservation 536 

Chippewa  Reservation 479 

Cass  Lake  Reservation 17 

Boise  Forte  Reservation 639 

Deer  Creek  Reservation 4 

Schedules  of  the  following  allotments  have  been  received  in  this  office 
bat  have  not  been  finally  acted  upon : 

Sionx,  Rosebnd  Reservation,  Sonth  Dakota 492 

Indians  of  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  North  Dakota  a 949 

The  condition  of  the  work  in  the  field  is  as  follows: 
IGssion  Beservationfl,  CaL — About  the  only  work  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  allotments  on  the  several  mission  reservations  during  the  year 
has  been  the  revision  and  correction  of  allotments  formerly  made  on 
the  Rincon,  Potrero,  and  Temecula  reservations.  The  patents  for  the 
Temecula  allotments  are  now  being  prepared  by  the  General  Land 
Office,  but  the  plats  of  the  Eincon  and  Potrero  allotments,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Oapitan  Grande,  which  were  made  in  1895,  have  not  yet 
been  furnished  by  the  surveyor-general  for  California.  Until  these 
plats  shall  have  been  furnished  no  action  can  be  taken  looking  to  the 
approval  of  the  schedules  or  issuance  of  patents. 

a  Schedules  received  in  1895  bnt  not  inoladed  in  table  published  in  annual  report 
of  that  year. 
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A  number  of  tracts  oontiguons  to  twelve  or  more  of  the  Mission  reser- 
yations  have  always  been  in  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Indians,  but 
through  oversight  or  mistake  they  were  not  reserved  by  the  commis- 
sion appointed  under  the  act  of  January  12, 1891  (26  Stat.,  712).  Special 
Agent  Patton  and  a  deputy  surveyor,  under  office  instructions  of  April 
3, 1897,  have  about  completed  the  work  of  describing  these  tracts,  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  office  to  secure  to  the  Indians,  if  practicable, 
the  title  as  well  as  the  possession  of  the  lands  occupied  by  them. 

Wichita  Betervation,  Okla. — Messrs.  William  P.  Ooleman  and  George 
A.  H.  Mills  were  appointed  special  agents  to  allot  lands  to  the  Wichita 
and  affiliated  bands  under  the  agreement  ratified  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  2, 1895  (28  Stat.,  876),  and  they  entered  upon  duty 
under  instructions  approved  by  the  Department  March  5, 1897.  The 
Indians,  however,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  which 
provided  that  their  claim  to  compensation  for  unallotted  surplus  lands 
should  be  adiudicated  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  that  the  amount  to  be 
paid  for  the  land  to  them  or  to  the  adverse  claimants  (Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws)  should  not  exceed  $1.25  per  acre;  also  that  it  should  not 
be  paid  until  the  United  States  should  receive  the  money  from  settlers 
under  the  homestead  and  town-site  laws,  who  were  not  required  to 
make  payment  until  final  proof.  Consequently  there  was  strong  opi>o- 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  taking  allotments,  and  a  delegation 
came  to  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  urging  their  objections  and  of 
making  an  appeal  to  the  Department  to  discontinue  or  suspend  the 
work.  They  were  told,  however,  as  I  am  informally  advised,  that  this 
could  not  be  done,  and  thereupon  they  returned  to  their  homes. 

Considerable  preliminary  work  was  done  by  the  allotting  agents,  and 
according  to  their  weekly  report  of  May  1, 1897, 244  allotments  had  been 
made  up  to  that  date.  There  is  nothing  on  file  in  this  office  to  show 
that  any  allotments  were  made  after  the  return  of  the  Indians,  and  on 
June  1, 1897,  the  Senate  passed  the  following  resolution : 

Besolved,  That  the  right  to  compensation  on  the  part  of  the  Wichita  and  affiliated 
bands  of  Indians  for  their  possessory  right  in  and  to  the  lands  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  said  Indians  nnder  the  agreement  made  and  entered  into  between  said 
Indians  and  the  United  States  at  Anadarko,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  on  the  4th  day 
of  Jane,  A.  D.  1891,  should  be  considered  and  adjusted  at  the  same  time  and  by  the 
same  tribnnal  which  shall  determine  the  alleged  claim  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw Nations  in  and  to  the  said  lands,  and  that  the  President  is  hereby  requested  to 
suspend  the  allotments  to  said  Indians  now  in  progress  until  the  compensation  to  be 
aUowed  and  paid  to  said  Indians  for  the  lands  in  excess  of  aUotments  shall  be  finally 
determined. 

June  5, 1897,  the  allotting  agents  were  accordingly  ordered  to  their 
homes,  but  Special  Agent  Ooleman  was  subsequently  allowed  until  the 
1st  of  July  to  prepare  a  record  of  the  work  accomplished. 

Klamath  Eeservation,  Oreg. — October  31, 1896,  Special  Agent  Charles 
E.  Worden  was  ordered  to  discontinue  work  on  this  reservation  and  to 
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report  in  person  to  tbis  office,  the  Department  having  decided,  Septem- 
ber 5,  1896,  that  the  swamp  lands  within  the  reservation  were  not  sub- 
ject to  allotment 

The  order  of  the  President  of  May  11, 1894,  authorized  allotments  to 
the  Indians  located  on  the  E^amath  Reservation  on  such  portions  of 
the  reserve  as  were  not  covered  by  the  grant  made  by  the  act  of  July  2, 
186^  to  the  State  of  Oregon  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  military 
Toad  from  Eugene  City  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  said  State.  (13 
Stat^355.) 

January  20, 1897,  the  Department  decided  that  the  lands  covered  by 
that  grant  were  subject  to  allotment,  regardless  of  the  claim  of  the 
Oalifomia  and  Oregon  Land  Compay,  grantee  of  the  Oregon  Central 
Military  Boad  Company,  to  which  the  legislature  of  Oregon  had  in  turn 
granted  tiie  lands  October  24, 1864.  Special  Agent  Worden  was  there- 
fore instructed  to  complete  the  allotments  to  the  Indians.  Accord- 
ingly he  soon  after  returned  to  the  reservation.  Becently  injunction 
proceedings  have  been  instituted  to  prevent  him  from  allotting  lands 
within  the  grant  to  the  State.  On  the  14th  of  August  he  had  made 
755  allotments,  the  whole  number  of  Indians  being  reported  at  951. 
In  view  of  the  decision  as  to  the  swamp  lands,  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  his  allotments  will  have  to  be  revised,  much  of  the  reservation  being 
overflowed  land.  Becently  Special  Agent  Worden  has  been  relieved 
from  duty  and  Special  Agent  John  K.  Bankin  has  been  assigned  to 
that  work. 

Lower  Bnil6  Eetervation,  8.  Dak.— May  12, 1897,  Sylvan  Winter,  special 
allotting  agent,  transmitted  to  this  office  the  schedules  of  allotments 
made  on  the  Lower  Brul^  Beservation,  and  stated  that  since  their  com- 
pletion about  one-half  of  the  Indians  so  allotted  had  abandoued  their 
^allotments  and  removed  to  the  Bosebud  Beservation,  and  that  if  they 
should  be  allotted  there  it  would  seem  to  be  just  to  those  remaining  on 
the  Lower  Brul6  Beservation  to  reacUust  the  allotments  thereon. 
especiiUly  as  to  the  timber  lands. 

About  550  of  these  Indians  have  gone  to  Bosebud  under  the  provi' 
sions  of  a  clause  contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  10, 
189&  A  clause  contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
Jmie  7, 1897,  provides  that  $5,000  shall  be  expended  to  survey  and  resur- 
vey,  if  necessary,  the  lands  in  the  Bosebud  Indian  Beservation,  S.  Dak., 
south  of  and  near  the  White  Biver,  where  the  Lower  Brul6  Indians  now 
reside.  Becommendation  has  been  made  £6r  the  surveys  provided  for, 
and  it  is  expected  that  these  Indians  will  be  finally  settied  at  Bosebud. 

Sotelmd  Beservation,  8.  Dak. — ^The  work  on  this  reservation  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily  under  the  direction  of  Special  Agent  William  A. 
Winder,  who,  according  to  his  report  of  July  24, 1897,  had  made  1,428 
tDotments;  the  whole  number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  entitled 
to  allotments  is  approximately  3,500. 
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Shoshone  Beseryation,  Wyo. — The  report  of  John  W.  Olark,  dated  July 
24, 1897,  shows  that  he  had  made  to  that  date  1,310  allotments  on  tlie 
Shoshone  Reservation.  He  has  been  sncceoded  by  John  T.  Wertz,  of 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  instructions  have  been  issued  for  the  guidance  of 
the  latter  in  this  work. 

It  appears  that  most  of  the  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes  occup3ring  the 
reservation  are  willing  to  take  allotments.  The  work  will  be  pushed 
forward  as  rapidly  as  the  surveys  (which  are  being  extended)  will  allow* 

OFF  RESERVATIONS. 

Two  special  allotting  agents  have  been  at  work  in  the  field  among 
nonreservation  Indians  during  the  last  year,  namely,  James  H.  Kinnane, 
of  Michigan,  and  Claude  N.  Bennett,  of  G^eorgia. 

Special  Agent  Einnane  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  States  of  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin,  where  it  was  alleged  applications  for  lands  had 
been  made  by  Indians  (principally  mixed  bloods)  in  order  to  obtain  the 
timber  and  for  speculative  purposes  rather  than  for  agriculture  or  graz- 
ing. His  investigations  show  that  many  applications  were  made  for 
the  purpose  indicated,  instigated  usually  by  designing  white  men  who 
purchased  the  timber  upon  the  allotments  for  an  insignificant  sum. 
Such  applications  have  been  recommended  for  cancellation  as  far  as 
reported  upon,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  cooperate  with  the  General 
Land  Office  in  the  prosecution  of  the  white  men  implicated.  Agent 
Einnane  found,  however,  that  the  Indians  were  ignorant  of  the  law  in 
the  case  and  intended  no  wrong;  also  that  some  applications  had  been 
made  in  good  faith  and  in  strict  compliance  with  the  law  and  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Department  relating  to  allotments.  All  the  applica- 
tions in  said  States  have  been  suspended,  pending  their  investigation, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  completed  in  the  near  fdture.  * 

Mr.  Kinnane  has  been  relieved  of  duty  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Keepers,  of 
Beallsville,  Ohio.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  office  to  continue  the  latter 
at  allotment  work  among  nonreservation  Indians  when  he  shall  have 
finished  the  investigations  referred  to. 

Agent  Bennett  was  assigned  to  certain  sections  of  Galifomia  to  assist 
Indians  to  make  applications  for  land  and  prepare  the  proof  required; 
also  to  make  allotments  of  the  lands  applied  for,  if  they  should  be  sub- 
ject to  allotment  and  the  Indians  should  be  entitled  thereto.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Bidwell,  Galifomia,  he  made  165  allotments,  besides 
i^irnishing,  with  respect  to  certain  other  applications,  information  and 
additional  proof  needed  before  the  allotments  could  be  certified  and 
transmitted  to  the  Department  for  approval. 

June  5, 1897,  he  forwarded  to  this  office  a  brief  general  report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Indians  and  their  progress  in  the  Susanville  land 
district,  Galifomia,  firom  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

These  allotments,  a  total  of  765,  were  made  in  1894  and  previons  to  that  year. 
And  in  reyiewing  the  work,  I  fonnd,  with  less  than  half  a  dozen  exceptions,  every 
Indian  on  the  lists  that  yon  sent  me.    In  view  of  the  roving  character  of  the  Indian 
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and  the  pieTmlent  idea  that  he  is  as  hard  to  locate  as  changing  winds  without  a 
weather  aervice,  I  consider  this  fact  a  great  big  credit  mark  on  his  record.  These 
sre  the  most  independent,  intelligent,  indostrions,  progressive  Indians  that  I  have 
seen.  (My  former  Indian  service  has  been  in  North  Dakota,  Arizona,  and  Idaho.) 
Nearly  all  of  them  speak  English.  As  a  rule,  they  ask  no  favors,  charge  for  what 
they  do,  and  pay  for  what  they  get.  They  are  employed  by  the  whites  to  do  all  sorts 
of  ranch  work.  In  planting  time,  haying  time,  harvest  time,  their  services  are  in  great 
demand.  In  breaking  horses  and  in  herding  horses  and  feeding  cattle  they  are  effi- 
cient help.  They  are  occasionally  employed  to  carry  the  United  States  mail  on  snow- 
shoes  across  the  mountains  and  to  do  other  hard  work  that  whiti3  men  shrink  from. 
Of  course  they  are  often  inclined  to  throw  np  their  job  when  they  have  a  temporary 
ecnnpetency  bnt  in  the  main  they  are  faithful  and  satisfactory  laborers.  They  are 
entirely  peaceable  and  are  on  good  terms  among  themselves  and  with  their  white 
neighbors. 

Of  these  Indians,  the  members  of  the  Pitt  River  tribe — the  most  nnmerons — ^live 
mainly  in  Modoc  Connty,  beyond  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Surprise  Valley, 
aronnd  Altoras,  in  the  South  Fork  Valley,  around  Likely,  in  the  Canby  neighbor- 
hood, in  Big  VaUey^  embracing  Aiden  and  Bieben  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Lassen 
Connty,  and  in  the  Ashe  Valley  in  the  northern  part  of  Lassen  County.  The  Dixie 
Valley  and  Hat  Creek  tribes,  speaking  the  same  language,  live  mostly  along  the 
Hat  Creek  in  eastern  Shasta  County  and  in  the  picturesque  and  almost  inaccessible 
little  Dixie  Valley  in  western  Lassen.  In  Plumas  County  are  the  Big  Meadows 
tribe  (near  Prattville),  the  Indian  Valley  tribe  (from  Greenville  to  Taylors viUe  and 
all  round),  and  the  American  VaUey  Indians  (around  Quincy).  All  these  speak 
the  same  language  and  are  largely  mixed  up  with  the  Digger  tribe.  SusanviUe  is  a 
miscellaneoui  mecca  for  all  the  Indians  mentioned  in  this  report. 

The  Pitt  River  Indians  are  behind  none  that  I  have  seen  as  workers;  but  I  found 
in  Plumas  County  the  best  civilization  in  Indian  home  life.  Here  the  Indians  have 
abandoned  nearly  altogether  the  free-for-all  life  of  the  camp  and  are  living  in  single- 
family  privacy  in  bark  or  log  or  framed  houses — almost ''  all' same  white  man.''  The 
Pitt  Rivers  and  Dixie  Valleys  wear  good  clothes  and  watches  and  chains,  and  have 
good  wagons  and  fair  buggies,  but  their  Plumas  friends — ^many  of  them — drive  spans 
of  horses  to  handsome  top  buggies.  Some  of  them  have  painted  houses,  with  rocking- 
chairs,  sewing  machines,  and  lace  curtains,  and  I  actually  saw  one  Ashing  with  a 
reeL 

Agent  Bennett  submitted  another  report  August  5, 1897^  in  regard 
to  the  Indians  of  the  Surprise  YaUey^  Modoo  Oounty,  Gal.^  which  is 
quoted  in  part  below: 

Nearly  all  of  these  Indians  are  members  of  the  Piute  tribe.  A  big  majority  of  them 
are  allotted  in  the  vicinity  off  Fort  Bidwell  near  together  on  the  rolling  lands  and 
eanyons,  taking  in  the  ponds  and  streams  wherever  possible  on  both  sides  of  the  Fort 
Bidwell  and  Warner  Valley  road.  These  have  practically  a  reservation  on  the  most 
desirable  lands  that  were  left  untaken  in  the  Bidwell  country.  (This  does  not  mean 
that  ^e  Indian  received  any  Klondike  benefaction  when  he  got  them.)  A  good 
minority  of  the  Indians  remaining  were  allotted  near  Eagleville;  the  others,  with 
few  scattering  exceptions,  near  Cedarville. 

These  Piutes  are  regarded  as  about  the  most  ''ornery"  Indians  in  their  part  of  the 
country,  and  yet  I  think  that  they  have  averaged  well  up  to  their  opportunities. 

They  hunt  with  a  vengeance  dtuing  hunting  season,  and  cache  hundreds  of  {pounds 
of  venison  for  the  cold  winter.  They  are  good  fishermen,  and  during  the  spring 
and  summer  live  on  the  best  food  that  swim  the  streams.  During  haying  time, 
when  any  extra  work  is  needed  on  the  ranches,  the  Piute  comes  in  for  his  share. 
He  haa  little  ambition,  and  does  not  understand  economy,  but  he  would  rather  work 
than  be  hungry,  and  occasionally  he  wiU  ''  lay  by  "  something  for  bad  weather. 

Before  I  left  Fort  Bidwell  a  good  number  of  my  Piute  allottees  had^lanted  carrots, 
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onion0|  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  and  other  garden  track  on  their  allotaients.  Dozens 
of  them  came  to  me  for  wheat  and  yarioos  other  seed  to  plant.  The  tronble  is  that 
they  have  no  seed,  no  plows,  no  wagons,  no  money,  no  anything  but  a  few  ponies, 
worth  about  50  cents  each.  They  want  to  improye  their  lands,  but  they  do  not 
know  how  to  begin. 

I  believe  their  salvation  (in  this  world)  lies  in  the  school  now  being  established 
at  Fort  Bidwell.  I  wrote  the  office  when  I  was  first  sent  to  this  section  that  I 
would  consider  making  these  allotments  a  very  doubtful  experiment  were  it  not 
for  the  proposed  establishment  of  the  school,  but  with  the  general  supervision 
incident  to  the  school  I  thought  the  allotment  work  could  be  made  a  success.  Most 
of  the  allottees  are  children,  and  for  every  one  of  them  there  is  hope.  The  old 
people  may  not  do  much  in  the  years  left  to  them,  but  they  know  enough  now  to  be 
very  anxious  for  the  school  to  be  established.  I  think  a  small  annual  sum  could  be 
most  advantageously  expended  through  the  official  in  charge  of  the  school  toward 
enabling  the  deserving  and  industrious  of  the  elder  Indians  to  make  a  living  on  their 
allotments.  Let  them  be  given  seed  to  plant.  Let  them  be  given  such  farmings 
utensils  as  they  are  obliged  to  have.  Let  the  industrial  teacher  or  farmer,  with  tbe 
aid  of  the  boys  in  the  farming  class,  go  over  the  allotments  and  help  the  old  folks  get 
started.  This  would  prove  practical  and  interesting  work  for  the  school  boys  and  a 
valuable  object  lesson  to  their  fathers.  And  let  the  doctrine  be  driven  into  tbe 
Indian  that ''  God  helps  him  who  helps  himself.''    All  this  I  earnestly  recommend. 

Mr.  Bamber,  now  in  charge  of  the  school  organization,  made  from  my  maps  of 
the  townships  near  Fort  Bidwell  a  composite  map  embracing  all  the  townships,  and 
showing  in  colors  all  my  allotments,  and  knows  personally  the  allottees,  and  is 
regarded  by  them  as  a  part  of  the  general  plan.  He,  therefore,  much  better  than 
anyone  else,  could  carry  out  the  above  and  kindred  suggestions.  I  gave  him  also 
schedules  of  all  the  other  allotments  in  the  Surprise  Valley;  and  these,  at  little 
expense,  could  be  visited  and  aided,  and  the  movements  upon  them  directed  in  the 
same  way. 

February  3, 1897,  Senator  George  W.  McBride  transmitted  to  this  office 
a  letter  dated  January  6, 1897,  from  the  register  of  the  local  land  office 
at  Burns,  Oreg.,  reciting  that  there  were  then  in  Harney  County  about 
165  Piute  Indians  (men,  women,  and  children)  who  desired  allotments, 
being  a  remnant  of  the  tribe  which  formerly  occupied  the  Malheur  Indian 
Agency.  They  were  very  poor,  about  40  of  them  depending  entirely  upon 
the  charity  of  the  people  of  Burns  for  sustenance  during  the  winter;  the 
rest,  located  at  Drewsey,  Harney,  and  other  points  in  said  county,  being 
similarly  provided  for.  They  wished  to  take  allotments  of  land  in  sev- 
eralty in  as  nearly  compact  a  body  as  possible.  August  4, 1897,  this 
office  instructed  William  E.  Gasson,  of  Wisconsin,  to  proceed  to  Burns, 
Oreg.,  for  the  purx>ose  of  making  allotments  to  these  Indians  and  to  any 
others  in  that  locality  who  should  be  found  entitled. 

Since  the  last  annual  report  this  office  has  received  for  consideration 
the  usual  number  of  allotment  applications  referred  from  the  General 
Land  Office.  Some  of  these  cover  allotments  already  made  by  agents 
in  the  field;  others  embrace  lands  to  be  allotted  by  the  special  agent 
on  duty  in  this  office.  A  portion  of  the  latter  have  already  received  his 
attention,  and  the  remainder  will  be  considered  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Schedules  embracing  all  the  allotmeuts  in  severalty  made  by  the  late 
special  allotting  agent,  Bernard  Amtzen,  from  September,  1893,  to 
March,  1895  (57  excepted)  were  submitted  to  the  Department  for 
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a^roval  February  18, 1897,  and  they  were  approved  February  24, 1897. 
Those  schedoles  contained  a  total  of  713  allotnients,  distributed  in  land 
districts  as  follows:  SusanviUe,Oal.,437;  Carson  City,  Nov.,  179;  Hum- 
boldt, CaL,  30;  Sacramento,  Cal.,  23,-  Bedding,  Gal.,  13;  Coeur  d'Al^ne, 
Idaho,  16;  The  Dalles,  Oreg.,  8;  and  Vancouver,  Wash.,  7.  Of  the 
foregoing  allotments,  57  were  excepted  from  approval  for  the  time  being, 
pending  the  procurement  of  additional  proofis;  these  schedules  will  be 
resubmitted  to  the  Department  for  approval  of  such  excepted  cases  as 
may  be  found  entitled  when  the  proofs  are  all  obtained. 

February  26, 1897,  the  special  allotting  agent  on  duty  in  this  office 
submitted  a  schedule  embracing  231  allotments  to  Indians  in  the  Susan- 
yille,  CaL,  land  district,  which  was  approved  by  the  Department 
March  2, 1897.  June  7, 1897,  he  submitted  a  schedule  containing  allot- 
ments  to  137  Indians  distributed  through  seven  States  and  fifteen  land 
districts,  the  majority  in  the  State  of  California;  it  was  approved  by 
the  Department  June  9, 1897.  June  12, 1897,  he  certified  a  list  of  12 
allotsnents  to  Indians  in  the  ^^Moencopie  Wash,''  near  Tuba  City,  Ariz., 
which  was  approved  by  the  Department  August  16, 1897. 

The  total  number  of  aUotments  to  nonreservation  Indians  submitted 
to  the  Department  during  the  past  year  is,  therefore,  1,093,  and  the 
total  number  approved  is  1,036.  The  165  allotments  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Bidwell  have  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Department  for 
approvaL 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  patents  to  Indians  for  lands  which  were 
allotted  before  the  surveys  were  extended  over  them,  and  which  have 
been  adjusted  to  such  surveys  made  since,  no  patents  have  been  issued 
by  the  General  Land  Office  during  the  year  for  lands  allotted  to  non- 
reservation  Indians  and  none  have  been  sent  out  by  tbis  office  for 
dehvery.  As  indicated  in  former  annual  reports,  great  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  effecting  the  delivery  of  such  patents  by  local  land 
officers,  and  most  of  the  patents  in  the  hands  of  such  officers  a  year  ago, 
awaiting  delivery,  still  remain  undelivered. 

nmiAN  HOMESTEADS. 

Prior  to  the  approval  of  the  general  allotment  act  on  February  8, 
1887,  Indians  occasionally  sought  homes  on  the  public  domain  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Indian  homestead  laws.  A  few  have  made  entries 
thereunder  since  that  date.  Some  have  made  final  proof  of  their  entries 
and  obtained  patents  for  their  lands;  others,  ignorant  of  the  law  and 
the  ways  of  the  white  man  in  securing  title  to  lands,  have  failed  to  do  so. 
This  delay  has  led  to  many  contests  of  Indian  entries  and  claims,  par- 
ticularly if  the  tracts  were  desirable.  The  equities  in  the  case  are 
ahnost  always  with  the  Indian,  but  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
W  and  the  English  language,  it  frequently  occurs  that  a  strict  enforce- 
iiWDt  of  legal  technicalities  and  regulations  deprives  him  of  his  rights. 
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Indians  have  always  regarded  use  and  occupancy  of  land  as  sufficient 
to  justify  claim  and  right  to  the  same.  Land  used  by  an  Indian  was 
held  to  be  his  as  mucli  as  the  ^<  hair  of  his  head,"  and  such  possession 
was  never  disturbed  by  another  member  of  his  tribe.  Hence  the  pro- 
cess of  educating  him  to  the  necessity  of  title  by  patent  or  otherwise  is 
slow.  His  poverty  also  is  often  against  him  in  a  contest  with  the 
white  man. 

On  this  account,  and  because  the  Indian  is  the  ward  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  all  Government  officials  dealing 
with  the  public  lands  to  guard  with  care  the  rights  of  the  Indian  and 
protect  him  therein.  If  this  course  were  followed,  it  would  materially 
aid  this  office  in  its  efforts  to  save  to  the  Indian  land  to  which  he  is 
justly  entitled.  It  often  occurs  that  an  Indian  homestead  entry  is  held 
for  cancellation  by  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  reason  that  the 
entryman  has  failed  to  make  final  proof  within  the  statutory  i>erfod. 
In  such  cases  it  seems  to  me  that  before  cancellation  the  case  should 
be  referred  for  consideration  to  the  board  of  equitable  abjudication, 
a  course  which  has  been  practiced  in  some  instances,  and  which,  if 
generally  adopted,  would  be  of  great  help  to  the  Indian. 

Winnebago  HomesteadB  in  Wisconsin. — ^In  the  annual  report  of  this 
office  for  1895  the  status  at  that  time  of  the  homestead  entries  and 
selections  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  the  laws  under 
which  they  were  made,  and  the  necessity  for  their  investigation  were 
fully  set  forth.  There  were  680  such  cases  which  needed  investigation 
and  final  disposition.  Mr.  M.  A.  Mess,  a  clerk  detailed  firom  the 
General  Land  Office,  assisted  in  investigating  these  homestead  entries 
under  instructions  from  this  office.  From  his  report,  dated  May  4, 
1897,  it  appears  that,  except  in  12  cases,  the  680  selections  and  entries 
have  now  been  disposed  of  either  by  issuance  of  provisional  patent  on 
submission  of  final  proof  or  by  cancellation.  It  is  thought  that  the 
12  cases  will  soon  be  disposed  of,  as  Mr.  Mess  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Department  a  special  disbursing  agent  to  make  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  moneys  due  these  Indians,  and  while  thus  engaged  he  wiU 
encourage  and  assist  these  Indian  entrjrmen  to  file  proper  papers  and 
make  the  necessary  proofs  as  to  their  homesteads. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  this  office  to  know  that  these  home- 
stead entries,  so  loug  pending,  are  nearing  final  disposition.  Some  of 
them  were  made  prior  to  the  year  1876,  under  regulations  of  the 
Department  dated  as  early  as  February  11, 1870  (Oopp's  Public  Land 
Laws,  vol.  1,  p.  283),  others  were  made  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1876 
(18  Stat,  p.  420),  and  the  balance  under  the  act  of  January  18, 1881 
(21  Stat,  p.  316). 

October  18, 1896,  Mr.  Mess  furnished  Special  Agent  A.  B.  Johnson, 
at  Black  Biver  Falls,  Wis.,  certain  data  obtained  in  1896  relative  to 
the  timber  depredations  committed  on  several  of  these  Winnebago 
homesteads.    This  information  will  be  useful  to  Agent  Johnson  in 
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aiaking  investigation  of  the  matter  and  in  the  successfnl  prosecntion 
of  Tiolators  of  the  timber  law. 

lEEIGATION. 

VaTi^  Befervation,  Azimna  and  Hew  Mezioo. — A  report  on  the  progress 
of  irrigation  work  on  the  Naviyo  Reservation  since  Jnly  1, 1896,  was 
rendered  September  6, 1897,  by  George  Bntler,  superintendent  of  irri- 
gation on  that  reservation.    It  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

The  Garriso  Creek  Ditch,  named  for  the  creek  from  which  it  diverts 
water,  is  situated  about  70  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Navajo  Agency; 
total  cost,  $1,133.73.  The  amount  of  arable  lands  reclaimed  by  it  is 
about  300  aeres. 

The  Wheatfield  Ditch  is  about  40  miles  northward  from  the  agency. 
It  draws  its  supply  of  water  from  Wheatfield  Oreek,  is  3  miles  long, 
and  covers  about  500  acres  of  fine  forming  land  lying  on  the  north  side 
of  this  creek.    It  cost  about  $2,500. 

The  agency  ditch,  diverting  water  from  Bonito  Greek,  at  a  point 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  Navajo  Agency,  was  begun  last 
Bprmg  and  completed  in  August  last,  at  an  expense  of  about  $3,500. 
It  will  irrigate  at  least  150  acres  of  land,  and  with  judicious  manage- 
Hient  the  acreage  can  probably  be  materially  increased.  Its  construc- 
tion presented  greater  difficulties  than  that  of  the  other  ditches,  but 
the  disproportionate  expense  may  be  considered  fully  warranted  by  the 
protection  afforded  the  agency  in  case  of  fire,  and  by  the  provision 
thus  made  for  irrigating  agency  and  school  gardens  as  well  as  adjacent 
Indian  lands.  Water  was  turned  into  this  ditch  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment,  and  was  used  on  this  year's  crop  while  the  work  was  still 
in  progress. 

August  17  last,  work  was  begun  on  Gottonwood  Greek,  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  ditch  would  be  finished  and  ready  for  delivery  to  the 
agent  about  the  end  of  September,  1897.  The  next  work  is  to  be  the 
repairing  and  completing  of  work  begun  by  the  preceding  superin- 
tendent of  irrigation  in  the  Bed  Lake  country — diversion  of  the  water 
from  Black  Greek  into  the  Bed  Lake  reservoir  for  storage  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  land  lying  under  the  reservoir  site. 

Superintendent  Butler  has  been  engaged  thus  far  in  repairing,  modi- 
fying, and  improving,  as  far  as  practicable,  ditches  previously  con- 
structed, some  of  which  seem  to  have  been  unskillfuUy  constructed, 
and  others  to  have  fedlen  into  disrepair.  He  has  employed  Navajo 
Indians,  who  have  proved  apt  and  interested  pupils,  learning  rapidly 
and  showing  no  small  degree  of  intelligence  and  skill  in  the  perform 
ance  of  such  labor.  Understanding  that  the  appropriation  for  irriga 
tion  on  Indian  reservations  is  to  give  the  Indians  manual  training  as 
wen  as  employment,  and  to  ftimish  them  with  improvements  which 
win  form  a  great  &ctor  in  their  ultimate  support  and  self  maintenance 
lie  has.  employed  Indians  in  every  i)osition  possible,  reducing  white 
hdxv  to  the  minimum. 
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That  the  B'aY^joes  realize  the  importance  of  this  work  on  their  reser- 
vation is  folly  evidenced  by  the  toct  of  their  using  advantageously  the 
ditches  already  constructed  for  them,  as  well  as  by  their  own  efforts — 
often  unsuccessfid— to  divert  water  to  adjacent  lands  from  many  of 
the  streams  of  the  reservation.  An  Indian  from  the  Lower  San  Juan, 
named  Sandival,  came  100  miles  last  winter  to  ask  Superintendent 
Butler  if  he  would  not  reconstruct  a  ditch  in  that  country.  Fine  tracts 
of  land  there  could  be  cheaply  reclaimed,  and  the  Indians  living  there 
have  attempted,  it  but  failed.  The  same  is  true  of  a  tract  lying  in  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  reservation,  where  two  or  three  small  ditches 
from  the  same  stream  are  kept  in  operation  by  the  excessive  and 
untiring  labor  of  the  few  Indians  benefited*  A  cursory  inspection 
indicates  it  to  be  a  most  favorable  site,  presenting  no  great  difficultiee, 
and  one  which  would  fully  warrant  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  for 
storage  purposes. 

Superintendent  Butler  recommends  that  a  sum  be  appropriated  suffi- 
cient for  a  reconnoissance  survey  of  the  more  feasible  and  advantageous 
irrigation  projects  on  theFavajo  Beservation;  also  for  the  continuance 
of  the  work  already  commenced.  September  25, 1897,  this  office  directed 
him  to  submit  an  itemized  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  survey  proposed, 
and  also  of  the  sum  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work  already  begun. 

I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  irrigation  work  upon  the  B'av^jo 
Beservation  should  be  continued  until  there  is  developed  thereon,  if 
possible  to  so  do,  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Indians  for  domestic,  stock,  and  agricultural  purposes.  If  this  could 
be  accomplished,  it  would  enable  the  Department  to  return  to  the  reser- 
vation the  roving  B'avajoes,  whose  condition  and  situation  have  long 
been  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  office.  Indeed,  it  was  with  this  view 
that  the  work  of  irrigation  was  originally  begun,  a  survey  for  that 
purpose  having  been  made  by  certain  army  officers  detailed  under  direc- 
tion of  the  President.  With  a  complete  system  of  irrigation  and  the 
development  of  a  water  supply  on  that  reservation,  the  self-support  and 
maintenance  of  the  Navajoes  would  be  assured,  because  they  could 
then  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  gardening  and  agriculture  in  connection 
with  their  present  business,  which  is  mainly  stock-raising. 

Fort  Hall  Keservation,  Idaha — ^The  last  annual  report  of  this  office 
referred  to  recommendation  made  for  the  modification  of  the  contract 
entered  into  with  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  for  the  construction  of  an 
irrigating  canal  on  the  Fort  Hall  Beservation  and  to  an  investigation 
of  the  matter  then  in  progress. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  the  Department  directed,  September 
30, 1896,  that  a  new  contract  be  prepared,  which  was  signed  by  the 
company  October  2  and  by  the  Department  October  22, 1896. 

By  the  terms  of  the  new  contract,  the  water,  instead  of  being  con- 
veyed over  the  Blackfoot  Biver  by  a  flume,  is  to  be  spilled  jlnto  the 
river  and  conveyed  in  its  channel  to  a  i>oint  designated  in  the  <<  Foote 
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Qeologioal  Survey"  as  the  point  of  diversion.  At  that  point  a  dam  is 
to  be  oonstmcted  with  a  reservoir  of  sufficient  capacity  to  enable  the 
company  to  carry  the  100  cnbic  feet  of  water  to  be  delivered  at  or  near 
Boss  Fork  Greek  and  the  additional  quantity  of  water  necessary  to 
irrigate  the  main  body  of  lands  lying  between  Boss  Fork  Greek  and 
Port  ISeuf  Biver. 

The  company  agreed  to  convey  the  200  cubic  feet  of  water  to  be 
delivered  at  a  point  not  more  than  4  miles  south  of  the  Blackfoot  Biver, 
down  the  channel  of  said  river  to  the  head  gate  of  the  canal  already 
eonstmoted,  and  from  said  head  gate  to  convey  the  same  through  its 
constmcted  canal  to  the  point  designated  by  the  Government  engineer; 

To  construct  a  permanent  dam  at  said  head  gate,  each  of  the  divert- 
ing dams  to  be  of  masonry  base,  constructed  in  a  permanent  and  sub- 
stantial manner  upon  plans  approved  by  the  Government  engineer  and 
subject  when  completed  to  his  acceptance; 

To  assume  all  liability  for  land  damages  that  may  result  from  the 
modification  of  the  original  contra<3t; 

To  permit  the  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  water  in  the  small 
eanal  constructed  by  the  Indians  during  the  winter,  said  small  canal 
to  become  the  property  of  the  Indians  in  fee,  but  to  be  maintained  by 
the  company  during  the  irrigation  season  of  each  year  without  addi- 
tional compensation;  and 

That  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  construct  a  water 
power  at  such  point  or  points  as  may  be  desirable  on  the  right  of  way 
of  the  company,  together  with  mills,  buildings,  machinery,  etc,  with 
right  of  ingress  and  egress. 

Terms  of  payment  were  modified  as  follows : 

(1)  Thirty  thousand  dollars  upon  execution  of  the  contract. 

(2)  Thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  upon  the  completion 
of  the  two  diverting  dams  and  the  delivery  of  the  second  100  cubic  feet 
of  water  at  the  point  of  delivery  of  the  first  100  cubic  feet,  which 
delivery  is  to  be  made  on  or  before  the  irrigating  season  next  succeeding 
tike  date  of  the  first  payment,  such  delivery  and  payment  not  to  be 
required  earlier  than  three  months,  and  not  to  be  later  than  one  year 
from  the  first  payment. 

(3)  Twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  upon  the  delivery  of 
tiie  100  cubic  feet  of  water  necessary  to  include  the  entire  amount  of 
300  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  but  not  before  the  expiration  of  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  second  payment,  this  100  cubic  fe^t  to  be 
delivered  at  or  near  the  point  where  the  company's  proposed  main  canal 
tmm  the  Blackfoot  Biver  to  Pocatello  will  cross  Boss  Fork  Greek. 

A  deed,  conveying  the  4  miles  of  constructed  canal  to  the  Gommis- 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Hall 
Reservation,  was  executed  and  acknowledged  by  the  company  October 
12, 1896.    The  company  was  duly  paid  the  sum  of  930,000. 

In  a  report  dated  July  20, 1897,  upon  the  progress  of  the  irrigating 
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system  upon  the  Fort  Hall  Beservation,  Lieut.  F.  G.  Irwin,  as  acting 
agent  says: 

Under  these  contracts  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  has  enlarged  and  maintained  in 
good  condition,  with  exception  of  its  headgate,  their  ''small  constrocted  canal'' 
from  the  Blackfoot  River  to  the  point  of  diversion  of  main  6k>vemment  lateral,  a 
distance  of  about  1,200  yards,  and  has  been  prepared  to  furnish  the  contract  amount 
of  water  in  said  lateral. 

The  remainder  of  their  **  small  constructed  canal/'  that  is,  the  portion  between  a 
X>oint  near  diversion  of  Government  lateral  and  its  farther  extremity,  a  distance  of 
3  miles,  which  under  the  terms  of  supplemental  contract  should  be  maintained  by 
the  canal  company  during  the  irrigating  season  of  each  year  without  additional  com- 
pensation, was  destroyed  by  last  spring's  floods,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
maintain  said  portion  during  present  season.  In  consequence  of  this  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Idaho  Canal  Company,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  build  a  long  distributing  ditch  *  *  *  in  order  to  get  water  to  those  farmers  who 
formerly  received  water  from  extremity  of  '*  small  constructed  canal.''  The  cost  of 
this  ditch  was  $550,  which  should  be  charged  against  the  Idaho  Canal  Company,  as 
its  construction  was  rendered  necessary  through  failure  of  that  company  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  their  supplemental  contract. 

He  States  that  the  company  contends  that  it  is  required  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract  to  maintain  that  portion  only  of  the  small  constructed 
canal  which  lies  between  Blackfoot  River  and  the  point  of  delivery  of 
the  200  cubic  feet  of  water,  which  contention  is  wholly  without  merit. 

Hefiirther  says: 

Plans  for  the  two  diverting  dams  across  the  Blackfoot  River,  required  by  the  terms 
of  their  contract,  have  been  submitted  by  the  canal  company,  and  are  now  under 
examination  by  a  competent  engineer  employed  by  the  agent.  Said  contract  calls 
for  the  completion  and  acceptance,  of  these  dams  prior  to  October  2, 1897,  and  the 
construction  of  the  canal  from  Blackfoot  River  to  Ross  Fork  Creek  not  later  than 
one  year  from  that  date.  No  work  on  the  canal  proper  has  as  yet  been  done  within 
the  limits  of  the  reservation,  but  the  officers  of  the  company  give  assurance  that 
both  the  diverting  dams  and  the  canal  will  be  completed  within  contract  time. 

A  main  lateral  has  been  constructed  by  the  Government,  4  miles  in 
length,  capable  of  irrigating  6,000  acres.  There  seems  to  be  no  further 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  the  scheme  of  irrigation. 

Crow  Reeervation,  Mont — Under  supervision  of  Supt.  Walter  H.  Graves 
the  construction  of  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  on  the  Crow  Beser- 
vation  has  been  in  progress  for  some  years,  as  shown  by  the  previous 
annual  reports  of  this  office.  In  a  report  dated  August  6, 1897,  he  states 
that  since  the  1st  of  September,  1896,  he  has  been  engaged  altogether  in 
the  construction  of  the  East  Big  Horn  ditch,  which  is  to  extend  down 
the  valley  some  35  miles  and  is  expected  to  irrigat.e  from  33,000  to 
35,000  acres  of  land.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  rocky  and  difficult 
places,  about  6  miles  of  the  canal  is  completed.  He  estimates  the  first 
10  miles,  including  the  head  works,  to  be  equivalent  to  at  least  65  per 
cent  of  the  entire  cost  and  labor  of  constructing  the  canal,  the  most  of 
it  being  already  accomplished. 

I  quote  from  his  report  as  follows : 

We  have  already  extended  the  canal  beyond  the  blnff  portion  of  the  rente,  and 
afber  leaving  the  blnffS;  the  line  of  the  canal,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  rente,  lies 
along  the  open  valley,  where  the  work  is  light  and  free  from  difflcnlties.    When  the 
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main  head  gate  is  completed,  and  that  portion  of  the  oanal  along  what  are  known  as 
the  Fort  Smith  Bluffs  is  hailt^  the  constmotion  of  the  Big  Horn  Canal  becomes  a 
eomparatively  easy  task.  The  present  plan  of  operation  is  to  push  the  constmotion 
of  this  canal  as  rapidly  as  x>oesible  under  the  conditions  and  requirements  which 
goTem  it,  and  the  plan  for  fnture  operation,  so  fSar  as  it  is  within  my  power  to  dis- 
close it,  is  to  continue  the  prosecution  of  the  work  and  labor  for  its  accomplishment 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  execute  an  undertaking  of 
this  sort  with  any  degree  of  celerity  or  expedition,  and  at  the  same  time  conform  to  the 
regulations  prescribed,  and  necessary  for  the  administration  of  any  public  respon- 
sibility, and  the  disbursement  of  public  funds;  and  the  tediousness  of  this  work 
is  materiaUy  added  to  by  the  effort  to  educate,  instruct,  and  train  the  Indians  to 
perform  an  arduous  and  skill-reqairing  class  of  labor.  -  The  achievement  is  generally 
lost  flight  of  in  the  consideration  of  the  means  and  manner  of  its  execution. 

The  Crow  Irrigation  Surrey  has  been  more  of  an  Indian  manual  training  school 
than  an  institution  for  the  successful  construction  and  operation  of  irrigating 
ditcbes.  However,  the  ditches  exist  and  declare  for  themselves.  They  are  easily 
aoeessible,  and  an  inspection  will  reveal  the  character  of  the  stewardship  of  those 
introated  with  the  resjKinsibility  of  fulfilling  the  treaty  with  the  Crows  relating  to 
the  irrigation  of  their  lands. 

Yakima  Reservation,  Waih. — May  4, 1896,  the  Department  approved 
plans  for  a  system  of  irrigation  of  the  Takima  Eeservation,  the  cost  to 
be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Wenatshapam  fishery, 
belonging  to  the  Indians  of  that  reservation,  amounting  to  some 
$17,000.  December  14, 1896,  authority  was  granted  for  the  expenditure 
of  $3,000  for  the  construction  of  distributing  laterals,  etc.,  the  same  to 
be  taken  from  the  current  appropriation  for  irrigation  on  Indian  reser- 
vations. 

In  a  report  dated  June  30, 1897,  William  H.  Bedman,  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  construction,  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  work 
done: 

There  are  15.47  miles  of  main  canal,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  314  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second,  with  13.66  miles  of  lateral  ditches  leading  therefrom  for  the  distri- 
bution of  water. 

The  above  proTision  does  not  include  provision  made  near  the  head  of  the  main 
eanal  (aboat  3,000  feet  below  the  intake  at  the  Yakima  River)  for  the  turning  of 
aboat  200  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  into  a  natural  slough  which  runs  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  (nearly  parallel  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway)  a  distance  of 
about  12  miles,  emptying  into  Toppenish  Creek,  and  which  slough  will  also  serve  as  a 
canal  from  which  many  lateral  ditches  can  be  constructed  for  the  distribution  of 
its  water.  By  the  construction  of  more  lateral  ditches  from  these  several  sources 
of  supply  fully  50,000  acres  of  the  very  best  soil  can  be  irrigated. 

Agent  Erwin  states  that  this  irrigating  system  stands  second  in 
magnitude  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Miflcellaoeoiu. — ^The  bulk  of  the  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  irriga- 
tion during  the  fiscal  year  1897  has  been  expended  as  follows: 

Uintah  and  Ouray  reservations  in  Utah $10,000 

Yakima,  in  Washington 3,000 

Tule  River,  in  California 1,200 

Moqni,  in  Arizona 1,600 

Mission  reservations,  in  California 1,769 

Wind  River,  in  Wyoming 1,275 

Southern  Ute,  in  Colorado 3,000 

Pima,  in  Arizona 900 

Western  Shoshone,  in  Nevada 900 

6782 3  ^  . 
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The  expenditure  of  $2,855  from  funds  belonging  to  the  Indians  has 
been  authorized  on  the  Blackfeet,  Fort  Belknap,  and  Fort  Peck  reser- 
vations in  Montana. 

An  abundant  water  supply  for  the  Indians  located  upon  reservations 
in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  allot- 
ment policy  is  to  be  successfully  applied  to  these  Indians.  I  am  there- 
fore of  the  opinion  that  the  appropriation  for  irrigation  purposes 
should  be  materially  increased  for  the  next  two  or  three  years: 

There  is  also  a  necessity,  where  systems  of  any  considerable  magni- 
tude have  been  constructed,  as  on  the  Yakima  and  (Jintah  reserva- 
tions, that  there  should  be  an  engineer  or  superintendent  of  constructed 
ditches,  that  the  work  may  be  kept  in  repair  and  properly  utilized. 
The  wording  of  the  appropriation  should  therefore  be  changed,  so  as 
to  permit  beyond  question  the  employment  of  such  superintendents 
where  needed. 

I  also  concur  in  the  opinion  of  my  two  immediate  predecessors  as  to 
the  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  some  suitable  and  competent  man 
to  superintend  the  work  of  irrigation  construction,  and  to  report  upon 
the  requests  of  the  various  Indian  agents  for  irrigation  expenditures. 
The  appropriation  for  the  current  year  allows  the  use  of  not  exceeding 
$2,700— 

for  the  temporary  employment  of  persons  of  practical  experience  in  irrigation 
work  at  a  compensation  not  to  exceed  $100  per  month  each,  and  not  exceediiifjr 
$1,500  for  necessary  traveling  and  incidental  expenses  of  snch  persons. 

The  limit  of  $100  per  month  does  not  permit  the  employment  of  a 
skilled  and  competent  engineer,  while  there  is  a  question  whether  the 
word  "temporary''  will  permit  the  employment  of  a  superintendent 
of  constructed  ditches.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  appropriation 
should  read  as  follows: 

For  constmction  of  ditches  and  reservoirs,  purchase  and  nse  of  irrigating  ma- 
chinery, tools,  and  appliances,  and  purchase  of  water  rights  on  Indian  reservations, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  subject  to  his  control,  forty 
thousand  dollars ;  and  of  this  amount  not  exceeding  three  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  may  be  used  for  the  employment  of  a  supervisor  of  irrigation,  including  his 
necessary  travelling  and  incidental  expenses,  and  not  exceeding  three  thousand  six 
hundred  dollars  for  the  employment  of  superintendents  of  constructed  ditches,  at 
a  compensation  not  exceeding  twelve  hundred  doUars  per  annum  each,  on  reserva- 
tions where  such  employment  is  necessary. 

The  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  submitted  in  this  form. 

NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

Shoshone  Reseryation,  Wyoming;  Big  Horn  or  Owl  Greek  Hot  Springs. — 
For  several  years  this  office  has  received  communications  from  agents 
of  the  Shoshone  Agency,  members  of  Congress,  and  others,  respecting 
the  importance  of  certain  springs  located  in  the  northeastern  portion 
of  the  Shoshone  Indian  Eoservation,  known  both  as  the  *'Owl  Crec*k" 
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and  as  the  **  Big  Horn  Hot  Springs."  The  growing  popularity  of  the 
springs  on  aooonnt  of  their  corative  properties  was  dwelt  upon  and  it 
was  urged  that  the  GoTemment  should  secure  control  of  the  springs 
and  the  lands  embracing  them,  in  order  that  suitable  facilities  for  their 
use  ooald  be  provided  and  arrangements  made  for  their  proper  conduct 
and  control. 

The  Department  finally  authorized  negotiations  with  the  Indians  of 
the  Shoshone  reserve  for  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  reservation 
embracing  the  springs,  and  on  March  24, 1896,  charged  Inspector  James 
McLaughlin  with  the  duty  of  conducting  the  negotiations,  under  instruc- 
tions prepared  by  this  office.  The  authority  of  law  under  which  he 
was  instructed  to  proceed  was  found  in  the  general  provision  for  nego- 
tiations with  Indian  tribes  contained  in  the  act  approved  March  3, 1893 
(27  Stats.,  633),  which  appropriated  the  sum  of  $15,000  for  the  purx)ose; 
of  that  sum,  $4,269.09  was  still  available. 

The  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  springs,  although  very  picturesque, 
are  of  little  value,  being  broken,  rugged,  and  arid.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  cession  of  a  considerable  tract,  with 
a  view  to  establishing  a  national  park  or  reservation  in  connection 
with  the  springs,  and  the  inspector  was  instructed  to  negotiate,  should 
die  Indians  be  found  willing  to  cede,  for  a  tract  about  10  miles  square, 
eoDStitating  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  reservation,  described  as 
follows: 

B«giiinixig  at  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  said  reservation,  where  Owl  Creek 
CBptlee  into  the  Big  Horn  River;  thence  south  10  miles,  following  the  eastern 
bonndftry  of  the  reservation;  thence  dne  west  10  miles;  thence  due  north  to  the 
middle  of  the  channel  of  Owl  Creek,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  reservation;  thence  foUowiug  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  said  Owl 
Creek  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

April  21,  1896,  In8X>ector  McLaughlin  reached  an  agreement  with 
the  Indians,  by  the  terms  of  which  they  ceded  the  tract  just  described, 
estimated  to  contain  about  86  sections  (55,040  a-cres).  The  price  agreed 
to  be  paid  was  $60,000,  $10,000  thereof  to  be  in  cash,  and  the  remain- 
der in  five  equal  annual  installments  of  $10,000  each,  to  be  expended  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  civilization, 
industrial  education,  and  subsistence  of  the  Indians. 

Article  II  of  the  agreement  was  as  follows: 

The  lands  ceded,  sold,  relinqnished,  and  conveyed  to  the  United  States  hy  this 
agreement,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  set  apart  as  a  national  park  or  reser- 
Tation,  forever  reserving  the  said  Big  Horn  Hot  Springs  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
ihe  general  pablic,  the  Indians  to  be  allowed  to  ei]goy  the  advantages  of  the  con- 
venienoes  that  may  be  erected  thereat  with  the  public  generally. 

The  agreement  was  submitted  to  the  Department  by  this  office  May 
5, 1896,  for  transmission  to  Congress,  accompanied  by  a  draft  of  a  bill 
providing  for  its  ratification.  It  was  not,  however,  ratified  by  Congress 
mtil  the  last  session,  when  it  was  agreed  to  by  provisions  contained 
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in  section  12  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 
It  was  amended,  however,  by  eliminating  Article  II,  above  quoted, 
and  substitating  the  following  paragraph: 

That  of  the  lands  ceded,  sold,  relinqaished,  and  conveyed  to  the  United  States  by 
the  foregoing  agreement  herein  amended,  and  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  one 
mile  square  at  and  abont  the  principal  hot  spring  thereon  contained,  is  hereby  ceded, 
granted,  relinquished,  and  conveyed  unto  the  State  of  Wyoming;  said  mile  square 
to  be  determined  as  follows:  Commencing  at  a  point  one- fourth  mile  due  east  from 
said  main  spriog,  running  thence  one-half  mile  north,  thence  one  mile  west,  thence 
one  mile  south,  thence  one  mile  east,  thence  one-half  mile  north  to  the  point  of 
beginning,  and  the  remainder  of  the  said  lands,  ceded,  sold,  relinquished,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  United  States,  by  the  agreement  herein  ratified  and  confirmed,  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  entry,  however, 
only  under  the  homestead  and  town-site  laws  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  further  provided  that  the  amended  agreement  should  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  Indians  after  being  agreed  to  by  them  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. Instructions  dated  June  30, 1897,  were  accordingly  given  to  Capt. 
E.  H.  Wilson,  United  States  Army,  acting  Indian  agent,  to  call  the 
Indians  together  in  council  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  consent  to 
the  amendment,  and  July  12, 1897,  he  reported  that  at  a  council  held 
on  the  10th  of  that  month  the  Indians  had  given  such  consent. 

The  requirements  of  the  law  having  been  complied  with,  the  ces- 
sion is  now  complete,  and  the  springs,  together  with  one  square  mile 
embracing  them,  has  become  the  property  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  tract  ceded  is  a  part  of  the  public  domain. 

These  hot  springs  are  located  near  the  Big  Horn  Eiver,  about  4 
miles  above  or  south  of  the  mouth  of  Owl  Greek.  The  main  spring  is 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Big  Horn.  It  is  circular  in  form,  about  30  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  temperature  of  132^  F.,  and  discharges  a  volume  of 
wa'ter  estimated  at  1,260,000  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  water 
is  said  to  be  very  beneficial  for  rheumatism  and  other  ailments,  and  for 
some  years  past  thousands  of  people  are  said  to  have  visited  the  springs 
during  the  summer  season  to  take  advantage  of  the  curative  properties 
of  the  water — ^"this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  in  the  vicinity 
no  conveniences,  excepting  a  few  of  the  rudest  sort,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  visitors. 

In  his  report  submitting  the  agreement.  Inspector  McLaughlin  states 
that  there  are  numerous  other  springs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  main 
spring,  and  also  in  the  bed  of  the  Big  Horn  Biver  adjacent,  which  are 
continually  bubbling  in  the  channel,  while  the  surrounding  country  for 
a  radius  of  80  rods  shows  numerous  cones  of  lava  formation,  apparently 
extinct  springs  or  geysers.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  springs 
there  is  a  mountain  of  crystallized  gypsum. 

He  examined  the  country  surrounding  the  springs  very  careiHilly, 
and  while  he  found  the  surface  very  rough  and  broken,  with  numerous 
high  buttes  and  deep  gulches,  yet  the  northern  slopes  are  well  sodded 
and  furnish  very  fair  grazing  for  cattle  and  sheep.    The  mountain 
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scenery  is  magnificent  aboat  the  springs,  and  abont  6  miles  np  the  Big 
Horn  Biver  is  a  wonderfully  interesting  canyon,  many  hundred  feet 
deep. 

Crow,  Flathead,  Vorthem  Cheyenne,  Fort  HaU,  TJintah,  and  TaUma  reaei^ 
▼ationi. — ^The  Grow,  Flathead,  etc.,  Commission,  appointed  on  Angust  31, 
1896,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Intiarior  under  authority  contained  in  a 
provision  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1897,  has  consumed  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  conducting 
negotiations  with  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Hall  Beservatiou,  Idaho,  and 
of  the  Yakima  Reservation,  Wash.  One  or  two  members  of  the  com- 
mission have  made  short  visits  to  the  Flathead  Reservation,  but  no 
considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  there.  Ko  agreement  has 
yet  been  negotiated  by  them. 

By  telegram  dated  April  20, 1897,  John  B.  Goodwin,  the  chairman  of 
the  commission,  tendered  his  resignation,  and  on  May  13, 1897,  James 
H.  McNeely,  of  Evansville,  lud.,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  By 
appointment  dated  July  21,  1897,  Samuel  L.  Taggart,  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  replaced  Charles  G.  Hoyt  as  a  member  of  the  commission. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year  makes  a 
further  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
work  of  the  commission,  and  it  is  still  in  the  field. 

COMMISSIONS. 

Pnyallnp  CommiMioiL — ^The  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  June 
7,  1897  (30  Stats.,  62),  contains  the  following  clause  relative  to  the 
Puyallup  Commission: 

For  eommiwHioner,  to  be  apx>ointed  by  the  Preddent,  by  and  with  the  adyioe  and  oon- 
sent  of  the  Senate,  to  saperintend  the  sale  of  lands,  ascertain  who  are  the  owners  of 
the  allotted  lands,  have  guardians  appointed  for  any  minor  heirs  of  deceased  allottees, 
make  deeds  of  the  lands  to  the  purchasers  thereof,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  deeds  shall  operate  as  a  complete  conveyance  of  the 
land  upon  payment  of  the  purchase  money  therefor,  and  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  relative  to 
lands  of  the  Pnyallnp  Indian  Reservation,  Washington,  as  set  forth  on  pages  six 
hundred  and  thirty-three  and  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  volume  twenty-seven 
of  tiie  Revised  Statutes,  two  thousand  dollars. 

The  former  Puyallup  commissioners  were  relieved  from  duty  on 
December  1  last  and  all  the  official  papers,  documents,  etc.,  in  their 
hands  were  turned  over  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Puyallup  Indian 
school  who  was  actiug  Indian  agent.  He  has  made  collections  of  some 
deferred  payments  due  on  certain  lands  sold,  both  allotted  lands  and 
also  agency  tract  lots  and  blocks,  and  has  reported  the  same  to  this 
oflSce  for  distribution  among  the  parties  entitled. 

Clinton  A.  Snowden,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed  Pnyal- 
lnp commissioner.  Instructions  for  his  guidance,  prepared  by  this 
office  and  approved  by  the  Department,  were  transmitted  to  him  on  the 
S7fh  of  Jaly  last 
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Owing  to  the  ''hard  times,''  and  conseqaent  depreciation  of  real-estate 
values  in  that  section  of  the  country,  the  PuyaUup  lands  have  sold  at 
very  low  prices.  It  is  exi>ected  that  better  sales  will  soon  be  made. 
The  deferred  payments  on  sales  already  made  will  be  collected  as  they 
become  due,  and  other  lands  will  be  offered  for  sale  from  time  to  time. 
If  they  fiedl  below  the  appraised  value,  aU  bids  will,  of  course,  be 
rejected. 

Chippewa  Commiflsion. — The  annual  report  of  this  office  for  1890  give^ 
an  account  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota 
for  the  cession  and  relinquishment  of  certain  of  their  reservation  lands, 
as  provided  for  in  the  act  of  January  14,  1889  (25  Stats.,  642).  The 
work  of  the  commission  in  making  allotments,  removing  Indians  to 
White  Earth,  etc.,  is  referred  to  in  succeeding  annual  reports.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of 
June  10, 1896  (29  Stats.,  326),  the  commission  was  reduced  to  a  single 
member. 

The  following  is  an  itemized  statement  of  the  disbursements  of  the 
commission  from  September  1,  1896,  to  July  15, 1897,  as  shown  by  the 
biweekly  reports : 

Salary  and  expenses  of  the  commissioner $4^125.00 

Salaries  of  regular  employees,  1  allotting  agent,  1  sorveyor, 

1  clerk,  1  interpreter,  1  teamster,  1  tinsmith 2,628.50 

Salaries  of  irregular  employees 266.50 

Subsistence  supplies  (open  market  purchase) 1, 171. 82 

Traveling  expenses  of  allotting  agent  and  surveyor 51. 84 

Rent  of  warehouse  at  White  Earth , 100.00 

Paid  for  hauling  freight 8.00 

Building  houses  for  removal  Indians 30.00 

Supplies  to  removal  Indians  (oxen,  cows,  and  hardware) 533. 28 

Expenses  of  team,  repairs  to  harness  and  wagon 59. 85 

Transportation  of  removal  Indians 85.00 

Miscellaneous  railroad  and  stage  transportation 30. 28 

Authorized  miscellaneous  expenses 22.45 

Subsisting  Red  Lake  Indians  during  council 22. 08 

Total  disbursements 9,134.60 

Allotments  were  made  dnring  the  same  period  as  follows: 

Chippewa  Reservation 16 

White  Earth  Reservation 143 

Total 159 

In  addition  to  the  above,  14  changes  were  made  in  the  allotments  on 
the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

Dnring  the  year  the  following  schedules  of  allotments  made  by  the 
commission  have  been  approved:  Grand  Portage  Reservation,  304 
allotments,  November  9,  1896;  Winnibigoshish  Reservation,  180, 
November  13, 1896;  Leech  Lake  Reservation,  536,  July  21, 1897;  Chip- 
pewa Reservation,  479,  July  22, 1897 ;  Cass  Lake  Reservation,  17,  July 
22,  1897;  Boise  Forte  Reservation,  639,  July  27,  1897  j  Deer  Greek 
Reservation,  4,  July  27, 1897.  Digitized  by  Googk 
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Pive  GiYfliied  Tiibet  CommiBsioiL — In  the  anuaal  report  of  this  office 
for  18d4  an  account  was  given  of  the  appointment  and  instractions  of 
the  oommissiou  to  negotiate  with  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw 
Muscogee  (or  Creek),  and  Seminole  nations,  commonly  known  as  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  commission  was 
aathorized  by  section  16  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  645). 

The  act  of  1893  provided  for  but  three  commissioners,  but  by  a  clause 
in  the  act  of  March  2, 1895  (28  Stats.,  910,  939),  authority  was  given 
for  the  appointment  of  two  additional  members  of  the  commission,  so 
tbat  it  now  numbers  five. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office,  under  the  title  of  «^  Intruders 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation,"  mention  was  made  of  the  provision  contained 
in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  10,  1896  (29  Stats.,  339), 
whereby  the  commission  was  required  to  investigate  and  determine 
ihe  rights  of  applicants  for  citizenship  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and 
to  make  complete  census  rolls  of  the  citizens  of  those  tribes.  No  rolls 
of  citizens  have  yet  been  filed  in  this  office,  as  required  by  the  law,  and 
it  is  presumed  that  the  commission  has  not  completed  them.  From  the 
character  of  the  work  and  the  complications  pertaining  to  citizenship 
questions,  the  preparation  of  these  rolls  would  entail  great  labor  and 
would  be,  of  necessity,  a  slow  and  tedious  process. 

As  stated  on  page  72^  the  commission  completed  its  investigation  of 
citizenship  applications  on  December  6, 1896,  but  no  detailed  statement 
of  this  work  has  been  received  in  this  office. 

By  far  the  most  important  results  yet  arising  out  of  the  labors  of 
this  commission  have  been  the  agreements  negotiated  by  them  with  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations.  The  first  agreement  was  concluded 
on. December  18, 1896,  and  was  made  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation  alone,  the  Chickasaws  refusing  to  agree  to  its  terms. 
April  23, 1897,  another  agreement  was  concluded  to  which  both  the 
Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  representatives  were  parties.  This  agreement 
was  transmitted  by  the  commission  to  this  office  with  its  report  of  April 
23, 1897,  and  it  was  forwarded  to  the  Department  April  27, 1897.  May 
6,  the  Department  returned  it  <<  for  immediate  report  and  recommenda- 
tion,^ and  May  12  the  office  returning  it  to  the  Department  reported 
as  follows: 

The  diversity  and  magnitude  of  interests  existing  in  these  two  nations, 
covering  as  they  do  some  11,338,000  acres  of  land,  and  having  a  popu- 
lation according  to  the  Eleventh  Census  of  14^560  Indians,  and  100,000, 
approximately,  of  whites  and  others,  engaged  as  they  are  in  nearly  every 
kind  of  business  and  industry,  make  it  a  difficult  problem  to  solve. 
Therefore,  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
frame  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  all,  or  out  of  which  some  of  the  per- 
sons so  variously  affected  could  not  draw  forth  a  seemingly  reasonable 
grievance.  To  arrive  at  just  what  these  points  of  objection  are,  if  any 
may  hereafter  seem  to  exist,  would  of  course  bring  about  the  necessity 
of  all  interests  being  heard.  At  present  no  objections  to  this  agreement 
have  been  filed  in  this  office;  therefore,  so  feur  as  known,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  those  persons  having  interests  in  the  country  or  who  may  in  any 
manner  be  affected  by  it. 
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It  was  therefore  recommended  that  the  agreement  be  forwarded  to 
Congress  for  its  consideration.  May  18^  1897,  the  Department  trans- 
mitted the  agreement  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  for  '^  consideration 
and  ratification"  by  Oongress,  and  the  same,  together  with  the  corre- 
spondence cited  above,  is  printed  in  Senate  Doc.  No.  93,  Fifty-fifth 
Congress,  first  session.  The  agreement  will  be  foond  in  the  appendix 
to  this  report,  page  409. 

After  conclading  their  negotiations  with  the  Ohoctaws  and  Chicka- 
saws  the  commission  established  its  headquarters  at  Fort  Oibson,  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  began  negotiations  with  that  nation.  So  far 
as  I  am  informed,  no  agreements  have  been  concluded  with  the  Chero- 
kees  or  with  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles. 

LEASmO  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898 
(30  Stats*,  62),  limits  the  term  for  which  allotted  lands  can  be  leased 
for  farming  and  grazing  purposes  to  three  years  and  for  mining  and 
business  purposes  to  five  years.  Under  the  previous  appropriation  act 
the  limits  were  fixed  at  five  years  and  ten  years,  respectively.  No 
change  has  been  made  in  the  law  relating  to  leasing  tribal  lands. 

UNALLOTTED  OR  TRIBAL  LANDS. 


Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  following  leases  of  tribal 
lands  have  been  approved: 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Reservations,  Vebr. — ^Twenty-eight  farming  and 
grazing  leases  on  the  Omaha  Reservation  and  19  on  the  Winnebago 
Reservation,  each  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  March  1, 1897.  They 
are  described  as  follows: 

OMAHA  RESERVATION. 


Xjoasoc. 

Aores. 

Annual 
rent. 

Lessee. 

Acres. 

Annual 
rent. 

Ii* H.  CftTov. 

4,073.13 
0,630 
71.54 
231.89 
3,831.22 
283.85 
160 
80 
89 
80 
80 

201.77 
40 
40 

$1,018.28  1 

2,407.50 

38.00 

57.97 

907.80 

78.30 

120.00 

90.00 

9.75 

80.00 

20.00 

6a40 

10.00 

40.00 

Jesse  W.  Tipton 

145 
880 

40 
160 
118 

40 
240 
429.02 

80 

255.68 
280 
200 

80 
320 

$145.00 

Ronalie  Farley 

John  R.  Latta 

220.00 

Oliver  White 

Harrv  C.  Martin 

10  UO 

Aaberrv  G.  Weaver 

Swftn  OIraii .  -  -  - -  -  - 

John  A.  Spainhoord 

Jay  F.Dodd 

40.00 
6L75 

GoyT.  Graves 

Harmon  Barber 

20.00 

Tif«li4>  R.  Btrain  , .      

John  O.  Connie 

eo.oo 

Silas  Wood 

Marian  Cork 

107.25 

KelsP.  Larson 

Sarah  MoCreary 

40.  UO 

Jaoob  Peters 

Thomas  M.  Senter 

110.00 

Christopher  Tnydall 

Francis  Cabney 

George  Channcey 

70.00 

ZelotesD.  Yeaton 

60.00 

Thomas  Grenic^ 

Henry  D.  Byram 

20.00 

Do 

SylvMter  B.  Polly 

80.00 
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WINNEBAGO  BE8ERVATI0N. 


Gwrge  F.  HflBtuner . 
JammMM^mm.... 

JsMMoBier 

JokaB.  Porter 

LaatteS.  Strain.... 
Lan  M.  Waggoner 
XarnreiSiSyi.... 

MiehifeelB^nn 

JohnB-Oaiij 

Oaear  Bring 


Acres. 


707.48 

80 
520 

80 
280 

80 
860 

40 
269 
820 


Annnal 
rent. 


•199.87 
20.00 

180.00 
24.00 
70.00 
20.00 

118.75 
40.00 
72.50 

180.00 


Anna  Mix  Payer. . . 

Garrison  Bare 

Jos^hus  Farrens. . 

Joseph  Corey 

Swan  J.  Larson.... 
Alft^  J.  Anderson 

Bmil  MagnuBon 

Gottftiea  Fuduer. . 


Aoras. 


40 

40 

86 

42.63 

80 
600 

40 
160 


Annual 
rent. 


$10.00 
80.00 
26.25 
10.65 
20.00 

160.00 
12.50 

100.00 
65.00 


The  last  annual  report  mentions  one  five-year  lease  for  farming  pur- 
poeeBon  the  Omaha  Beservation,  and  one  five-year  lease  for  farming 
porpoBes  on  the  Winnebago  Eeservation,  from  March  1, 1896,  the  first 
in  fiftvor  of  Mrs.  Rosalie  Farley,  a  member  of  the  Omaha  tribe,  for 
12,002  acres,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $6,001.09  for  the  first  three  years 
and  $9,001.03  per  year  for  the  remaining  two  years;  the  other  in  favor 
of  Kick  Fritz,  for  2,240  acres,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $1,120  for  the 
first  three  years  and  $1,680  per  year  for  the  remaining  two  years. 

Kiowa  and  Comanehe  Beservation,  Okla. — ^February  17, 1897,  the  Depart- 
ment authorized  the  advertising  for  bids  for  the  grazing  privileges  on 
tiiis  reeervation  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  April  1, 1897.  The  bids 
leoeived  under  the  advertisement  were  submitted  to  the  Department 
Ai^]  23.  The  office  has  not  been  advised  of  any  action  taken  by  the 
Department. 

Otoe  Betervation,  Okla. — ^Three  grazing  leases,  each  for  the  period  of 
one  year  from  April  1, 1897.  The  east  half  of  the  West  Otoe  pasture, 
estimated  to  contain  20,000  acres,  to  Julian  H.  Morris,  at  an  annual 
rental  of  $1,300.  The  west  half  of  West  Otoe  pasture,  estimated  to 
contain  20,000  acres,  to  Frank  Witherspoon,  at  an  annual  rental  of 
$1,300;  also  10,000  acres  additional  grass  land  in  Otoe  Beservation  to 
Julian  H.  Morris,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $500. 

PoBoa  Betervatum,  Okla. — ^Two  grazing  leases,  each  for  the  period  of 
one  year  frH>m  April  1, 1897.  East  Ponca  pasture,  estimated  to  contain 
33,000  acres,  to  Frank  Witherspoon,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $1,700; 
West  Ponca  pasture,  estimated  to  contain  33,000  acres,  to  William  T. 
Miller,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $2,500. 

On  the  following  reservations  no  additional  leases  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year:  Crow,  Montana;  Kickapoo,  Kansas;  Osage  and 
Kaw,  Oklahoma;  Shoshone,  Wyoming;  and  TTintah,  Utah.  For  the 
status  of  existing  leases  on  those  reservations  see  the  Annual  Keport 
for  1896,  pages  37, 38,  and  39. 

ALLOTTED  LANDS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  following  leases  of 
iDotted  lands  have  been  approved : 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Okla. — Eighty-four  farming  and  grazing 
The  length  of  term  is  five  years.    The  cash  consideration  paid 
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the  allottees  at  this  agency  ranges  low,  from  15  to  37^  cents  per  acre 
per  annom.  The  principal  part  of  the  consideration  consists  in  im- 
provements to  be  placed  upon  the  land  by  the  lessees.  Twenty-nine 
farming  and  grazing  leases  have  been  executed  upon  which  no  action 
has  been  taken. 

Colyille  Agency,  Wash. — One  grazing  lease  covering  nonreservation 
allotment  No.  7.  The  term  is  three  years.  The  consideration  is  33^ 
cents  per  acre  per  annum. 

Grande  Eonde  Beservation,  Oreg. — One  farming  lease.  The  length  of 
term  is  three  years.  The  consideration  to  be  paid  is  $1  per  acre  per 
annum. 

Chreen  Bay  Agency,  Wis. — One  farming  lease  on  the  Oneida  Beserva- 
tion. This  lease  is  drawn  in  favor  of  Charles  F.  Peirce,  superintendent 
of  the  Oneida  Indian  Industrial  School,  the  land  being  leased  for  the 
use  of  that  school.  The  length  of  term  is  one  year.  The  consideration 
is  $2.50  per  acre. 

Vez  Perc^  Agency,  Idaha — Twenty-eight  farming  and  grazing  leases, 
two  business  leases,  and  two  mining  leases.  The  term  is  from  one  to 
three  years  for  farming  and  grazing  leases;  three  and  ten  years  for 
business  leases,  and  ten  years  for  mining  leases.  The  prevailing  price 
for  farming  and  grazing  leases  is  $1.50  per  acre  per  annum,  though 
some  pieces  are  leased  as  low  as  75  cents  per  acre,  while  a  few  are 
leased  as  high  as  $2.50  per  acre.  The  prices  paid  for  business  leases 
are  $100  for  1^  acres,  and  $40  for  10  acres  per  annum.  The  terms  are 
three  and  ten  years,  respectively.  The  consideration  paid  for  mining 
leases  is  15  per  cent  of  the  products  of  the  mines. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Vebr. — One  hundred  and  nineteen  farm- 
ing and  grazing  leases  and  one  business  lease  on  the  Omaha  Beserva- 
tion, and  78  farming  and  grazing  leases  on  the  Winnebago  Beservation. 
The  leases  are  for  one,  three,  and  five  years.  The  prices  are  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  ranging  from  25  cents  per  acre  i>er  annum  for  grazing 
lands  to  $2.50  per  acre  for  the  best  farming  lands.  For  raw,  unbroken 
lands  the  average  price  is  75  cents  per  acre  per  annum.  For  average 
farming  lands,  where  small  improvements  have  been  made,  the  prevsul- 
ing  price  is  $1  per  acre.  The  price  paid  for  the  business  lease  is  $6  per 
acre.    The  term  is  one  year. 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  etc.,  Agency,  Okla. — One  hundred  and  thirty-four  farm- 
ing and  grazing  leases  by  the  Ponca  Indians,  07  leases  by  the  Pawnee 
Indians,  and  59  leases  by  the  Tonkawa  Indians.  The  leases  are  for  one, 
three,  four,  four  and  a  half,  and  five  years.  The  prices  range  from  25 
cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  grazing  lands  to  $1.14  per  acre  for  farming 
lands.  Most  of  the  leases  call  for  the  erection  of  certain  improvements 
in  addition  to  the  money  consideration. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kans. — Fifty-five  farming  and 
grazing  leases  on  the  Sac  and  Fox  Beservation,  and  74  farming  and 
grazing  leases  and  12  mining  leases  on  the  Iowa  Beservation,  Kansas 
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and  Nebraska.  The  length  of  term  for  farming  and  grazing  is  from 
one  to  five  years.  The  consideration  is  $3  per  acre  per  annum.  The 
mining  leases  are  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  The  consideration  is  10  ner 
eent  of  the  products  of  the  mines. 

Pnyallnp  Beservation,  Wash. — Six  &rming  and  grazing  leases.  The 
term  is  for  one  and  two  years.  The  consideration  is  $1.56,  tl.87,  $6.11, 
$6.25,  and  $10  per  acre  per  annum.  One  farming  lease  has  been  exe- 
cated  ai>on  wtuch  no  action  has  been  taken. 

Qnapaw  Agency,  Ind.  T. — Twenty-four  farming  and  grazing  leases  by 
the  ^Eastern  Shawnees,  11  by  the  Modocs,  41  by  the  Ottawas,  4  by  the 
QuapawSy  SS  by  the  Senecas,  and  54  by  the  Wy^ndottes;  also  3  mining 
leases  by  the  Eastern  Shawuees,  and  1  mining  and  1  business  lease 
by  the  Wyandottes.  •The  length  of  term  is  from  one  to  three  years  for 
farming  leases,  five  and  ten  years  for  mining  leases,  and  one  year  for 
the  business  lease.  The  cash  consideration  ranges  from  25  cents  per 
acre  i>er  annum  for  grazing  lands  to  $3  per  acre  for  the  best  farming 
lands.  In  some  of  the  leases  the  consideration  is  one-third  of  the  crops 
raised.  Most  of  the  leases  call  for  the  erection  of  certain  improvements 
in  addition  to  the  money  consideration,  while  in  others  the  considera- 
tion is  limited  to  improvements  only.  The  mining  leases  are  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  The  consideration  is  10  and  25  per  cent  of  the  products 
of  the  mines.  The  business  lease  is  for  a  term  of  one  year.  The  con- 
sideration is  $96  for  15,000  square  feet. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla. — ^Twenty-five  farming  and  grazing  leases 
by  the  lowas,  11  by  the  Kickapoos,  66  by  the  Sac  and  Fox,  100  by  the 
Absentee  Shawnees,  and  60  by  the  Pottawatomies;  also  one  business 
lease  by  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians.  The  consideration  for  farming  and 
grazing  leases  is  25  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  grazing  land,  to  $2.50 
for  the  best  farming  lands,  though  the  prevailing  price  is  $1  per  acre. 
Most  of  the  leases  call  for  the  erection  of  certain  improvements  in 
addition  to  the  cash  consideration.  The  business  lease  is  for  a  term  of 
five  years.  The  consideration  is  $1  per  annum.  The  allottee  donates 
the  use  of  said  lot  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Santee  Agency,  Hebr. — One  grazing  lease  of  160  acres  for  a  term  of 
five  years  frt)m  April  1, 1896.  The  consideration  is  11^  cents  i)er  acre 
per  annum. 

SSLetB  Agency,  Oreg. — No  additional  leases  on  this  reservation  during 
the  past  year.    (See  last  Annual  Report,  p.  42.) 

Turtle  Mountain  Beservation,  V.  Bak. — One  farming  and  grazing  lease 
covering  a  nonreservation  allotment.  The  term  is  three  years.  The 
consideration  is  $1.25  per  acre  per  annum. 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oieg. — Twenty-one  farming  and  grazing  leases  by 
the  Oaynse,  3  by  the  Fmatilla,  and  18  by  the  Walla  Walla  Indians. 
The  term  is  from  one  to  five  years.  The  consideration  to  be  paid 
ranges  from  69  cents  to  $2.25  per  acre  per  annum. 

Tankton  Agency,  S.  Bak. — No  additional  leases  at  this  Agency  during 
the  iwst  year.     (See  last  Annual  Beport,  p.  42.) 
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INDIAN^  LANDS  SET  APAET  TO  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 

Several  tracts  of  reservation  lands  have  been  set  apart  daring  the 
year  for  the  ase  of  societies  carrying  on  educational  and  missionary 
work  among  Indians,  as  follows: 

Table  11. — Lands  set  apart  on  Indian  reservations  for  the  use  of  religious  societies  from 
August  31,  1896,  to  August  SI,  1897. 


"Stone  of  church  or  society. 

Acres. 

Reservation. 

Protestant  Episoopal , 

M<«fcboili>ft-  fCpliirimftl,  Sonth ...     . 

a  20 
40 
10 

05 

d2 

80 

Ponca,  Nebr. 

Kiowa  and  Comanche,  Okla. 

White  Mountain,  Ariz. 

N&vnJo.  N.  Mex. 

Kiowa  and  Comanche,  Okla. 

Do. 

Foreign  Mission  ^oiml  of  German  Lutheran  Synod  of  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota.  Michigan,  and  other  States. 

Board  of  Heathen  Missions  of  Holland  Christian  Reformed 
Church  of  America. 

Woman's  Executive  Committee  £oard  Domestic  Missions 
of  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

Crow  Creek.  S.  Dak. 

a  On  tract  reserved  for  agency  and  school  purposes,  at  Ponoa  subagenoy. 

h  Lot  160  Inr  450  feet,  set  aside  in  1891  to  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  surrendered  in  1887 
in  favor  of  Holland  Christian  Reformed  Church. 
e  On  Fort  Sill  School  tract. 
4  On  agency  tract,  called  '*  town  of  Anadarko." 

In  nearly  every  case  the  amoant  of  land  assigned  is  the  amoant 
asked  for  by  the  society  desiring  to  occupy  it,  and  the  Indians  have 
given  their  consent  to  such  use  of  the  land. 

A  table  giving  all  lands  on  Indian  reservations  set  apart  for  mission- 
ary purposes  will  be  found  on  page  446. 

LOGGING  ON  RESERVATIONS. 

La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis. — ^The  work  of  logging  on  the  Lac  Court 
d'Oreilles  and  Lac  du  Flambeau  reservations  has  progressed  during 
the  last  year  without  special  incident.  No  complaints  have  been 
received  from  the  Indians  on  these  reservations  as  to  the  disposition 
of  their  timber  or  the  conduct  of  the  contractors. 

Some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  some  of  the  Bad  River  Indians 
over  the  losses  suffered  by  a  few  of  the  allottees  on  account  of  the 
deterioration  of  their  timber  by  reason  of  fires  which  raged  over  a  part 
of  the  reservation  during  the  winter  of  1894-95.  It  was  claimed  that 
the  loss  should  be  borne  by  the  contractor  because  he  failed  to  cut  the 
timber  in  time  to  save  it.  Lieutenant  Mercer,  acting  agent,  seemed  to 
concur  in  the  position  taken  by  the  Indians,  but  desiring  to  be  just  he 
requested  that  the  question  be  investigated  in  order  to  reach  a  clear 
determination  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  contractor.  Accordingly, 
Inspector  J.  George  Wright  was  directed  by  the  Department  to  investi- 
gate this  and  other  matters  at  La  Pointe  Agency. 

In  his  report  of  August  8, 1896,  Inspector  Wright  stated  that  while 
he  found  that  some  of  the  allottees  had  suft'ered  greater  or  less  loss  from 
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the  deterioration  of  their  timber,  and  that  a  few  had  lost  all  the  timber 
on  their  allotments,  yet  the  contractor  coald  not  be  held  responsible, 
because  he  had  exercised  due  diligence  in  the  logging.  By  taking  first 
that  which  was  nearest  the  mill  he  had  saved  all  the  timber  that  he 
could,  but  he  could  not  reach  the  more  distant  allotments  in  time  to 
save  the  timber  about  whose  loss  the  Indians  complained. 

The  inspector  therefore  recommended  that  the  allottees  who  had  suf- 
fered loss  by  the  burning  of  their  timber  be  permitted  to  relinquish  their 
ok!  allotments  and  take  new  ones.  This  recommendation  having  pre- 
viously (March  16, 1896)  been  made  by  Lieutenant  Mercer,  the  office 
September  24, 1896,  directed  the  acting  agent  to  prepare  a  schedule  of 
those  allottees  who  had  thus  suffered  total  or  severe  loss  of  timber,  with 
a  statement  as  to  the  extent  of  loss  in  each  case.  This  schedule  was 
furnished  by  Lieutenant  Mercer  December  12, 1896,  and  was  forwarded 
to  the  Department  January  18, 1897,  with  the  statement  that  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances  it  would  be  but  just  to  allow  the  Indians  to  relin- 
quish their  old  allotmeuts  for  new  ones.^ 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  institute  logging  operations  on  the  Eed 
Cliff  Beservation,  Wis.,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  in  force  on  the  Qad 
Biver  and  Lao  du  Flambeau  reservations.  October  15, 1896,  the  act- 
i^g  agent  reported  that  forest  fires  on  the  Bed  Cliff  Beservation  had 
killed  abont7,000,000feetof  timber  of  various  kinds,  and  he  recommended 
that  steps  be  taken  to  authorize  its  sale  during  the  winter  of  1896-97. 
There  was  at  that  time  pending  before  the  President  a  list  of  allotments 
embracing  all  the  lands  of  this  reservation.  He  approved  the  list 
November  19, 1896,  and  directed  the  issuance  of  patents  in  the  form  of 
other  Ohippewa  patents  issued  under  the  treaty  of  1854  (10  Stat., 
1109).  When  the  timber  described  had  thus  become  the  property  of 
the  individual  allottees,  the  office,  December  3,  189C,  directed  the 
acting  agent  to  propose  a  plan  by  which  the  burned  timber  could  be 
logged  during  the  winter  pending  permanent  arrangements  for  the 
sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  all  timber  on  their  allotmeuts. 

In  reply.  Lieutenant  Mercer  recommended,  December  7, 1896,  that  the 
allottees'  timber  be  disposed  of  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  in  force  on  the 
Lac  du  Flambeau  and  Bad  Biver  reservations,  and  suggested  that 
meantime  the  Indians  be  authorized  to  cut  the  burnt  timber  and  bank 
it  during  the  winter.  December  11, 1896,  recommendation  was  made 
to  the  Department  that  such  authority  be  granted,  which  was  given  by 
the  President  January  12,  1897,  and  the  actual  work  of  logging  was 
commenced  by  the  Indians,  under  the  direction  of  the  acting  agent. 
Captain  Scott,  about  the  1st  of  February.  The  intention  at  the  time 
was  merely  to  preserve  this  dead  timber  from  deterioration,  so  that  the 
Indians  would  suffer  no  loss  pending  the  completion  of  arrangements  to 
sell  aU  the  timber  on  the  allotted  lands  and  the  erection  of  a  sawmill 

'Since  the  date  of  this  report  the  Department,  September  14, 1897,  authorized  the 
eichange  of  old  for  new  aUotments,  and  the  agent  has  been  instructed  accordingly. 
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within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation,  where  the  Indians  could  have 
the  advantage  of  employment  both  in  the  cutting  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  their  timber. 

On  the  5th  of  February  the  Department  was  asked  to  grant  authority 
to  call  for  bids  for  the  purchase  of  the  timber  from  the  Indian  allottees 
and  the  erection  of  a  mill  for  its  manufacture  on  the  Bed  Cliff  Eeserva- 
tion.  This  plan  contemplated  the  granting  of  authority  to  the  Indians 
to  sell  all  their  timber  to  an  authorized  contractor  at  not  less  than  the 
accepted  minimum  prices,  said  prices  to  be  fixed  on  the  receipt  of  the 
bidders'  propositions. 

March  11, 1897,  the  office  again  called  attention  to  this  matter,  since 
the  acting  agent  had  reported  that  the  sale  of  the  burnt  timber  by 
itself,  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  timber,  would  prevent  the  Indians 
from  receiving  the  fullest  benefit  from  their  logging.  In  only  partial 
compliance  with  this  recommendation  the  Department,  March  24, 1897, 
asked  the  President  to  grant  authority  for  the  sale  of  the  dead  timber 
that  had  been  banked,  which  request  was  approved  by  him  March  29, 
and  with  certain  Department  instructions  was  communicated  to  the 
acting  agent  March  31, 1897. 

Captain  Scott  advertised  this  dead  timber  to  be  sold  on  sealed  pro- 
posals, to  be  opened  April  29, 1897 ;  but  before  that  date  the  Depart- 
ment had  decided  that  the  plan  of  disposing  of  only  the  timber  that  had 
been  banked  was  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians,  and  accord- 
ingly, under  Department  instructions  of  April  26,  the  agent  of  La 
Pointe  Agency  was  directed,  April  27,  to  postpone  the  sale  of  the  dead 
timber  until  ftirther  instructions. 

June  19, 1897,  the  Department  transmitted  to  this  office  the  authority 
of  the  President  for  the  Red  Cliff  allottees — 

to  dispose  of  all  their  timber,  after  due  public  advertisement,  to  tbe  highest  bidder 
or  bidders,  for  the  several  kinds  of  timber  on  the  reservation — the  green  or  standing 
as  well  as  the  burnt  and  fallen — under  terms  and  conditions  similar  to  those  in  force 
on  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  and  such  others  as  may  be  found  necessary  and  advis- 
able, to  be  prescribed  by  the  Department,  providing  that  sales  shall  be  made  annu- 
ally, limiting  the  amount  to  be  sold  in  any  one  year  to  not  exceeding  20,000,000  feet, 
until  the  whole  shall  be  disposed  of;  and  providing  further,  that  the  first  sale  shall 
include  the  burnt  and  fallen  timber  already  banked. 

A  draft  of  regulations  for  the  disposition  of  the  timber  under  this 
authority  was  submitted  to  the  Department  June  24, 1897,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  proviso  limiting  the  sales  and  requiring  them  to  be  made  annually 
was  a  departure  from  the  plan  under  which  the  timber  belonging  to  other 
allottees  in  the  La  Pointe  Agency  had  been  disposed  of,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  Inspector  Wright  and  the  acting  agent  go  carefully  over 
those  regulations  and  suggest  any  modifications  that  would  enlarge  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  Indians  from  their  logging.  Inspector 
Wright  reported  July  12, 1897,  that  he  and  Captain  Scott  agreed  that  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  sell  the  timber  each  year  and  limit  the  sales 
as  proposed,  and  at  the  same  time  require  the  purchaser  to  erect  a  mill 
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for  one  yearns  cut  only,  especially  a  mill  of  the  capacity  named,  since 
the  largest  milln  in  that  section  ranuing  day  and  night  could  not  cut 
more  than  20,000,000  feet  each  season.  They  recommended  the  sale  of 
all  the  timber  to  one  bidder,  and  at  one  time,  and  the  limiting  of  the  cut 
to  not  less  than  10,000,000  nor  more  than  20,000,000  feet  each  year. 

On  receipt  of  Inspector  Wright's  report  this  ofiOice  prepared  a  new 
draft  of  regulations  embodying  the  changes  suggested.  The  authority 
previously  granted  was  modified  by  the  President  July  28, 1897;  July 
*  29^  1897,  the  Department  approved  the  new  regulations,  and  August  2, 
1897,  the  agent  was  directed  to  advertise  for  bids  for  the  purchase  of 
the  timber. 

The  regulations  prescribed  to  govern  the  operations  of  the  Indians 
and  the  contractor  under  the  President's  last  authority  are  as  follows: 

(1)  'riie  Indians  of  the  Red  Cliff  Beservation  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  wbom 
allotmenta  have  been  made  and  patents  therefor  issaed,  as  shown  by  a  sohedale 
bereinbelow  set  forth,  will  be  permitt^  to  sell  on  stampage  all  the  timber  standing 
or  fallen  on  their  respective  allotments  to  the  saccessfal  bidder  who  shall  be  anthor- 
izod  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  hereinafter  provided  to  purchase  the  same : 
Provided,  That  not  exceeding  twenty  million  (20,000,000)  feet  nor  less  than  ten  mil- 
lion (10,000,000)  feet  of  said  timber  shall  be  cnt  from  the  allotments  on  said  reserva- 
tiou  in  any  one  year,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  except  to  snch  person  as  shall  be 
anthorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  purchase  timber  from  the  Red  Clitf 
allottees. 

(2)  Sealed  bids  shall  be  caUed  for  by  due  advertisement  for  the  purchase  of  the 
timber  from  the  allottees,  and  the  successfhl  bidder  shall  be  required  to  erect  a  mill 
within  the  reservation,  of  suitable  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  not  less  than  ten 
million  feet  of  lumber  annually  out  of  timber  to  be  purchased  from  the  allottees ;  to 
give  a  bond  in  the  penalty  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States,  running  to  the  United  States,  and  conditioned  for  the  faithful  observance  of 
all  laws  of  the  United  States  now  in  force  or  that  may  hereafter  be  enacted,  rela- 
tive to  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  and  regulations  prescribed 
therennder,  and  ior  the  faithful  performance  of  all  his  obligations  under  any  con- 
tract or  contracts  that  he  may  enter  into  with  the  Indians  under  these  regulations, 
as  weU  as  the  faithful  observance  of  these  regulations. 

(3)  Before  any  timber  shall  be  cut  under  the  foregoing  authority  from  any  allot- 
ment, a  contract  shall  be  entered  into  between  the  person  authorized  to  purchase  the 
timber  and  the  Indian  to  whom  such  allotment  has  been  patented,  in  snch  form  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  contract,  however, 
shall  not  be  of  force  until  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  have  endorsed 
his  approval  thereon ;  and  each  and  every  such  contract  shall  contain  a  stipulation 
to  be  of  the  effect  and  provide  that  should  any  of  the  timber  covered  thereby  be 
bnmed  snbsequently  to  the  date  thereof,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  die,  the  purchaser  shall 
be  held  responsible  for  any  loss  or  deterioration,  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  cnt  the 
same  in  season ;  and  also  a  stipulation  that  on  the  approval  thereof  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  as  provided  herein,  the  purchaser  will  pay  to  the  Indian 
agent  in  trust  for  the  Indian  allottee  the  sum  of  fifty  (50)  dollars,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  July  in  each  and  every  year  thereafter  five  (5)  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  timber  on  the  lands  of  such  allottees,  until  the  same  is  cut  and  paid  for 
as  provided  in  these  regulations :  Provided t  That  the  purchaser  shall  be  duly  credited 
witii  all  snms  so  paid  in  his  final  settlement  for  timber  cut  on  any  allotment. 

(4)  The  Indian  agent  of  La  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin,  shall  see  that  the  author- 
izeil  purchaser  shall  employ  Indians  in  the  cutting,  moving,  and  manufacturing  of 
timber,  when  practicable,  on  the  same  terms  as  other  labor,  Indians  to  have  prefer- 
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ence  over  white  men,  and  said  anthorized  pnrchaBer  shall  agree  to  employ  Indians 
who  may  be  willing  or  can  be  induced  to  work  in  doing  the  logging  authorized. 

(5)  One  half  of  the  cost  of  sealing  shall  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  of  the  timber, 
and  the  other  half  shall  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  timber.  Said 
scaler  to  be  selected  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  Indian  agent  and  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  timber. 

(6)  After  deducting  one-half  the  cost  of  the  scaling  and  all  other  necessary  expenses 
chargeable  against  the  same,  the  proceeds  of  the  timber  taken  fh>m  the  allotments 
shall  be  deposited  in  some  national  bank,  subject  to  check  of  the  Indian  owner  of  the 
allotment,  countersigned  by  the  Indian  agent  for  La  Pointe  Agency. 

(7)  The  farmer  in  charge  of  the  reserration  shall,  under  direction  of  the  agent, 
be  required  to  supervise  the  logging  on  the  reservation  under  these  regulations,  to 
the  end  that  no  injustice  is  done  the  Indians  and  no  timber  is  cut  and  removed 
except  in  accordance  with  these  regulations,  and  all  moneys  for  stumpage  shall  be 
paid  to  the  agent  (or  the  farmer  for  the  agent,  should  the  agent  so  direct),  in  trost 
for  the  Indians  or  Indian  owner,  to  be  by  him  deposited  or  accounted  for  according 
to  the  foregoing  regulation. 

(8)  There  being  now  cut  and  banked  on  the  reservation  7>491,760  feet  of  bnmt 
timber,  and  it  being  necessary  that  it  shall  be  sold  at  the  earliest  moment  in  order 
to  prevent  waste,  the  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  timber  under  these  regulations 
shall  include  said  banked  timber,  which  shall  be  manufactured  at  the  mill  on  the 
reservation,  as  in  the  case  of  other  timber  purchased  from  allottees,  the  purchaser 
receiving  such  logs  on  approval  of  contract  and  paying  therefor  on  receipt  thereofl 

(9)  Schedule  of  allottees  to  whom  authority  is  granted  to  sell  a  portion  of  their 
timber  each  year  as  above  permitted,  &o, 

Menomonee  Seseryatian,  Wis. — October  3,  1896,  the  Department,  on 
recommendation  of  this  office,  granted  authority  for  the  agent  of  the 
Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  to  employ  Menomonee  Indians  to  carry 
on  logging  operations  on  their  reservation  for  the  season  of  1896-97, 
nnder  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Jnne  12, 1890.  (26  Stat  L.,  146.) 
They  were  to  cut  and  bank  on  the  rivers  and  tributaries  of  the  reser- 
vation 17,000,000  feet  of  pine  timber,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might 
be  practicable,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  that  gbvemed  similar 
operations  the  previous  year. 

Acting  under  this  authority,  the  Menomonee  Indians,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Agent  Savage,  cut  and  banked  10,612,500  feet  of  logs  on  the  Wolf 
Eiver  and  tributaries  and  6,387,500  feet  of  logs  on  the  Oconto  River, 
and  on  February  17, 1897,  the  agent  was  authorized  to  advertise  the 
logs  for  sale.  March  13, 1897,  Agent  Savage  submitted  an  abstract  of 
bids  received,  and  March  19  they  were  submitted  to  the  Department, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  following  be  accepted :  Bid  of  Joseph 
Black,  of  Shawauo,  Wis.,  for  4,499,109  feet  of  logs  on  the  main  stream 
of  the  Wolf  River,  at  $7.75  per  1,000  feet;  bids  of  S.  W.  Hollister,  of 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  for  949,000  feet  of  logs  on  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Wolf  River,  at  $7.50  per  1,000  feet;  for  3,748,000  feet  of  logs  on  the 
West  Branch  Creek,  at  $9.76  per  1,000  feet;  for  1,416,391  feet  of  logs 
on  the  Evergreen  Greek,  at  $11.35  per  1,000  feet,  and  for  3,759,500  feet 
of  logs  on  the  Oconto  River,  above  <<  K"  bridge,  at  $13.12  per  1,000  feet; 
also  bid  of  Oconto  Company,  by  O.  A.  Ellis,  Oconto,  Wis.,  for  2,628,000 
feet  of  logs  on  Oconto  River,  below  "  K  "  bridge,  at  $11.75  per  1,000  feet 
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The  Department,  under  date  of  March  22, 1897,  accepted  the  said 
bids,  and  the  sale  of  the  logs  to  them  waa  confirmed,  as  follows : 

Joseph   Black,  of  Shawano,  Wis.,  4,499,109  feet  of  logs,  at 

$7.75  per  M  feet $34,868.09 

&  W.  Hollister,  of  Oslikosh,  Wib.,  949,000  feet  of  logs,  at  $7.50 

perMfeet 7,117.60 

8.  W.  Hollister,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  3,748,000  feet  of  logs,  at 

$9.75  per  M  feet 36,543.00 

8.  W.  Hollister,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  1,416,391  feet  of  logs,  at 

$11.35  per  M  feet 16,076.03 

8.  W.  Holliater,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  3,759,500  feet  of  logs,  at 

$13.12  per  M  feet 49,324.64 

Oconto  Company,  hy  O.  A.  Elhs,  Ooonto,  Wis.,  2,628,000  feet 

of  logs,  at  $11.75  per  M  feet 30,879.00 

A  total  of  17,000,000  feet,  at 174,808.26 

This  average  of  $10.20J  per  1,000  feet  is  an  increase  of  45J  cents  per 
1,000  feet  over  that  for  the  season  of  1895-96. 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minn. — Logging  of  dead  timber  was  authorized 
only  on  the  White  Earth  Eeservation  daring  the  last  season,  since  the 
agent  rex>orted  that  there  was  not  enough  dead  timber  on  the  Bed  Lake 
(diminished)  Beservation  to  warrant  the  Indians  in  undertaking  log- 
ging there. 

S^tember  24, 1896,  the  President  granted  authority  for  the  Indians 
of  the  White  Earth  Beservation  to  cut  and  sell  dead  timber  standing  or 
Allien  on  that  reservation,  and  prescribed  regulations  to  govern  their 
operations,  under  the  act  of  February  16, 1889  (25  Stats.,  673).  Under 
this  authority  a  number  of  the  Indians  made  contracts  with  lumber- 
men by  which  they  sold  timber  of  the  gross  value  of  $41,223.93,  of 
which  10  per  cent,  or  $4,122.39,  is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  for  the  relief  of  the  old,  sick,  and  indigent  mem- 
bers of  the  bands  under  the  White  Earth  Agency. 

BA1LBOAD8  ACEOSS  BESEBVATION8. 

aSANTS   SmCB    LAST  ANNUAL  BEPOBT. 

Since  fhe  date  of  the  last  annual  report  Congress  has  granted  rail- 
road companies  right  of  way  across  Indian  reservations  as  follows: 

Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories. — Muskogee^  Oklahoma  and  Western 
Railroad  Company. — ^By  act  of  Congress  of  January  29, 1897  (29  Stat, 
502,  and  p.  389  of  this  report)  the  above-named  company  was  granted 
right  of  way  through  the  Indian  allotments  in  severalty  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Oklahoma  along  such  line  or  route  as  may  be  granted  it  by 
the  laws  of  said  Territory,  and  through  the  Indian  Territory,  begin- 
ning at  a  point  on  the  northern  line  of  the  Creek  Nation,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cimarron  Biver,  running  thence  by 
the  most  feasible  and  practicable  route  to  the  town  of  Muscogee,  Creek 
Hation;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  by  the  way  of  Fort  Gibson 
6782 4 
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and  Tahlequah  to  such  a  point  on  the  western  boundary  Hue  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  between  the  Arkansas  Biver  and  the  northern  line 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  as  said  corporation  may  elect,  with  the  right 
to  construct,  use,  and  maintain  such  tracks,  bridges,  and  sidings  as 
said  company  may  deem  it  to  their  interests  to  construct  along  and 
upon  the  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds  herein  provided  for,  with  the 
right  to  construct  two  branch  lines  of  road,  one  commencing  at  the 
town  of  Muscogee,  in  the  Greek  !N'ation,  and  running  thence  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver  to  the 
west  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  other  commencing  at 
or  near  said  town  of  Muscogee  and  running  thence  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  by  the  most  feasible  and  practicable  route  to  such  a  point  on 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  south  of  the  Canadian 
Biver,  as  said  company  may  select;  and  the  company  shall  have  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  for  its  branch  railway,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone lines  as  for  its  main  line. 

GRANTS  REFERRED   TO  IN  PREVIOUS  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Indian  and  Oklahomti  Territories. — KcmsaSy  Oklahoma  Central  and  South- 
western. — This  company  was  originally  granted  a  right  of  way  through 
the  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories  by  act  of  Congress  o^  December 
21, 1893  (28  Stat.,  22).  By  act  of  Congress  of  February  16, 1897  (29 
Stat.,  529,  and  p.  395  of  this  report),  the  company  was  granted  an  exten- 
sion of  two  years  from  December  21, 1896,  within  which  to  construct 
the  first  100  miles  of  its  road.  The  line  of  definite  location  of  the  road 
was  also  made  a  little  more  specific  and  certain  by  providing  that  it 
should  pass  through  Bartlesville,  Pawhuska,  and  Pawnee,  thence  to 
Stillwater,  etc.  I^o  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road  have 
yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Choctaw y  Oklahoma  and  Oulf  Railroad  (formerly  the  Choctaw  Coal  and 
Railway  Company). — On  March  19, 1897,  the  Department  approved  seven 
plats  of  station  grounds  selected  by  the  above  company  along  the  line 
of  its  road  in  the  Indian  Territory,  as  follows:  Barnett,  Stuart,  and 
Calvin,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation;  Holdenville,  in  the  Creek  Nation; 
Wewoka,  partly  in  the  Creek  and  partly  in  the  Seminole  Nation ;  one 
station,  not  named,  situated  between  survey  stations  2978  and  3008, 
and  Mekusuky,  in  the  Seminole  Nation.  March  10, 1897,  the  president 
of  the  company  forwarded  for  approval  a  plat  of  additional  station 
grounds  desired  by  the  company  at  South  McAlester,  Choctaw  Nation, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  25, 1896  (29  Stat 
L.,  p.  109).  June  14,  1897,  an  amended  plat  of  additional  station 
grounds  desired  at  South  McAlester  was  forwarded  in  lieu  of  the  origi- 
nal. The  amended  plat  limits  the  area  to  13.07  acres.  June  18  the 
agent  of  the  Union  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  was  instructed  to  investigate 
the  matter  as  regards  the  necessities  of  the  company  for  the  frronnds 
}n  question.    On  June   18,  1897,  the  president  of  the  company  was 
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caued  upon  for  payment  of  the  annual  tax,  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  mile, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
payment  has  not  been  made.  From  time  to  time  the  president  of 
the  company  has  filed  monthly  reports  showing  the  amount  of  coal 
mined  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  as  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
October  1, 1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  p.  640). 

8t,  Louis  and  Oklahoma  City  Railroad. — ^This  company  was  granted 
right  of  way  through  the  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories  by  act  of 
Congress  of  March  18, 1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  69).  On  October  24, 1896, 
the  Department  approved  the  map  of  definite  location  through  the 
Indian  Territory  firom  Sapulpa,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  to  the  west  bound- 
aiy  line  thereof,  a  distance  of  41.42  miles. 

Fori  Smith  and  Western  Goal  Oompany. — This  company  was  granted 
right  of  way  through  the  Choctaw  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  by  act  of  Con- 
gress of  March  2, 1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  40).  On  June  25, 1896,  the  company 
f<Nwarded  for  approval  a  map  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road. 
The  certificates  on  the  map  did  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this 
offiee,  and  on  July  29, 1896,  the  map  was  returned  for  correction.  It 
has  not  since  been  refiled  for  approval.  June  30, 1896,  the  company 
forwarded  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  accepting  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1896,  granting  it  a  right  of 
way  through  the  Choctaw  Nation,  as  required  by  the  act. 

Kansas  City^  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis  Railroad. — This  company  was 
granted  right  of  way  through  a  small  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory 
by  act  of  Congress  of  :M;irch  28,  1896  (20  Stat  L.,  p.  77).  July  27, 
1896,  the  company  forwarded,  as  required  by  the  act,  the  written  con- 
sents of  the  councils  of  the  Qnapaw,  Peoria,  and  Ottawa  tribes  to  the 
eonstraction  of  the  road.  It  was  held  by  the  office  that  the  certificate 
to  the  consent  of  the  Peoria  council  was  informal,  and  on  August  25, 
1896,  it  was  returned  for  correction.  The  written  consent  of  the  Peoria 
cooneil  was  again  forwarded  to  the  office  on  January  18, 1897.  The 
conaent  of  the  Miama  council  has  not  yet  been  filed. 

Kansas  City^  Pittsburg  and  Oulf  Railroad.— On  July  20,  1897,  the 
company  filed  in  the  Department  a  voucher  in  the  nature  of  a  check 
for  $1,911.90  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  for  each 
mile  of  road  constructed  through  Indian  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1897. 

Demison  and  Northern  Railwa/y. — ^In  case  of  this  company  no  addi- 
tional action  has  been  taken  since  date  of  last  annual  report.  (See  last 
Annnal  Report,  page  47.) 

Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railway. — I^o  maps  of  definite  location 

of  the  additional  lines  of  road  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  last 

annual  report  have  yet  been  filed  for  approval.    On  February  6, 1897, 

the  Department  approved  plats  of  station  grounds  in  the  Creek  l^ation 

li  Wagoner,  Boss,  and  Inola.    On  July  2, 1897,  the  company  forwarded 

a  draft  for  $2,444.55  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  for 
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each  mile  of  road  coustracted  through  Indian  lands  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jnne  30, 1897. 

Chicago  J  Rock  Island  a/nd  PoAiific  Railway, — 'So  maps  of  definite  loca- 
tion of  the  extensions  of  the  line  of  road  of  this  company,  as  mentioned 
in  the  last  annual  report,  have  yet  been  filed  for  approval.  On  June  21, 
1897,  the  company  forwarded  a  draft  for  $1,593  in  payment  of  the 
annual  tax  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  road  constructed 
through  Indian  lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

Oul/j  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railway. — June  29, 1897,  the  company 
forwarded  a  check  for  $1,500  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  |)er 
mile  for  each  mile  of  road  constructed  through  Indian  lands,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

Southern  Kansas  Railroad  (leaded  to  the  Atchison j  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  Company). — July  2, 1897,  the  company  filed  in  the  Depjwrt- 
ment  a  voucher  in  the  nature  of  a  check  for  $85.50  in  payment  of  the 
annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  for  that  portion  of  the  road  passing  through 
Indian  lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

Denison  and  Washita  Valley  Railroad. — June  18, 1897,  this  office  called 
upon  the  above-named  company,  through  its  attorneys  in  this  city,  for 
payment  of  annual  tax  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  mile  for  each  mile  of 
road  constructed  through  Indian  lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1897.    Up  to  date  the  payment  has  not  been  made. 

Fond  Du  Lao  Eeservation,  Minn. — Northern  Pamfic  Railway. — No  action 
has  been  taken  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  in  the  matter 
of  bringing  suit  against  this  company  for  right  of  way  through  the 
above-named  reservation.  For  status  of  the  case  see  last  Annual 
Seport,  page  48. 

White  Earth  and  other  Chippewa  Reservations,  Minnesota. — Ihduth  and 
Winnipeg  Railroad  (now  the  Duluth^  Superior  and  Western  Railroad), — 
This  company  was  originally  granted  right  of  way  through  the  above 
reservations  by  act  of  Congress  of  August  27, 1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  p.  504). 
By  joint  resolution  of  February  23, 1897  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  702,  and  p.  397  of 
this  report),  the  company  was  granted  an  extension  of  two  years  from 
August  27,  1896,  within  which  to  construct  its  line  of  road  through 
said  reservations.  Provision  was  also  made  that  the  rights  granted 
should  inure  to  the  benefit  of  its  legal  successor,  the  Duluth,  Superior 
and  Western  Eailroad  Company.  On  April  29,  1897,  the  company 
forwarded  for  approval  a  map  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road 
through  said  reservations.  It  appeared  from  the  correspondence  that 
there  was  some  conflict  between  this  company  and  tlie  Dulath  and 
Winnipeg  Railroad  Company  concerning  right  of  way.  May  11, 1897, 
a  report  of  the  matter,  accompanied  by  the  maps,  was  submitted  to  the 
Department.    The  maps  have  not  yet  been  returned. 

St,  Patdy  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway,-^Th\s  company  was 
originally  granted  right  of  way  through  the  above  reservations  by  act 
of  Congress  of  July  18, 1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  p.  112).  By  mtt  of  ('oiigress 
of  Februaiy  23, 1897  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  592,  and  p.  396  of^this  report),  the 
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eompauy  was  granted  an  extension  of  two  years  within  which  to  con- 
stmct  its  road  throagh  said  reservations.  No  maps  of  definite  location 
have  yet  been  filed. 

Brainerd  and  Northern  Minnesota  Railway. — By  act  of  Congress  of 
Febmary  24, 1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  12),  this  company  was  granted  an 
amended  right  of  way  through  the  Leech  Lake  and  Chippewa  reserva- 
tions. On  Febmary  2,  1897,  the  Department  approved  the  map  of 
definite  location  along  the  amended  route  through  the  Leech  Lake 
Beservation. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Seservatians,  Hebr. — Eastern  Nebraska  and  Chulf 
Bailway. — This  company  was  originally  granted  right  of  way  through 
the  above-named  reservations  by  act  of  Congress  of  June  27, 1894  (28 
Stat.  L.,  p.  95).  By  act  of  Congress  of  Febmary  6, 1897,  (29  Stat.  L., 
p.  512  and  p.  393  of  this  report),  the  company  was  granted  an  extension 
of  three  years  within  which  to  construct  the  road.  On  February  2, 
1897,  the  Department  approved  the  map  of  definite  location  of  the  line 
of  road  through  the  reservations  and  two  plats  of  station  grounds. 

The  following  railway  companies  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual 
report  have  filed  no  maps  of  definite  location  of  their  respective  lines 
of  road: 

Arkansas  and  Choctaw  Railway,  through  the  Choctaw  Nation.  Act 
of  Febmary  24, 1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  13). 

St  LouiSj  Oklahoma  and  Southern^  through  the  Indian  Territory.  Act 
of  March  30, 1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  80). 

Arkansas  and  Northwestern,  through  the  Indian  Teiritory.  Act  of 
April  16, 1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  87). 

Hutchinson  and  Southern  Railroad,  through  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian 
Territory.  Acts  of  September  26, 1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  p.  485) ;  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 3, 1892  (27  Stat.  L.,  p.  2),  and  act  of  August  27, 1894  (28  Stat.  L., 
p.  505). 

Arkansas,  Texas  and  Mexican  Central,  through  the  Indian  Territory. 
Act  of  August  4, 1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  p.  229). 

Gainesville,  McAlester  and  8t.  Louis,  through  the  Indian  Territory. 
Acts  of  March  1, 1893  (27  Stat.  L.,  p.  524),  and  March  4, 1896  (29  Stat 
L.,  p.  44). 

Interoceanic  Railway,  through  the  Indian  Territory.  Acts  of  March 
3, 1893  (27  Stat.  L.,  p.  747),  and  April  14, 1890  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  93). 

Forest  City  and  Sioux  City,  through  Sioux  Beservation,  S.  Dak.  Act 
of  February  12, 1895  (28  Stat.  L.,  p.  653). 

Oila  Valley,  Olobe  and  Northern,  through  the  San  Carlos  Reservation^ 
Ariz.    Act  of  Febmary  18, 1895  (28  Stat  L.,  p.  665). 

Columbia  and  Red  Mountain  Railway,  through  Colville  Beservation^ 
Wash.    Act  of  March  6, 1896  (29  Stat  L.,  p.  44). 

Duluih  and  North  Dakota  Railway,  through  the  Winnibigoshish, 
Chippewa,  White  Oak  Point,  and  Bed  Lake  reservations.  Act  of 
April  14, 1896  (29  Stat  L.,  p.  92). 

Albany  and  Astoria  Railroad,  through  Grande  Bonde  Beservation, 
Oreg.    Act  of  June  6, 1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  p.  87).       ,  ^.^^^  ,^  Googk 
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Northern  Mississippi  Railway^  through  Leech  Lake,  Chippewa,  and 
Winnibigoshish  reservations,  Minn.  Act  of  August  23, 1894  (28  Stat. 
L.,p. 


CONDITIONS  TO  BE  COMPLIED   WITH  BY  RAILROAD   COMPANTBS. 

In  the  construction  of  railways  through  Indian  lands  a  systematic 
compliance  by  companies  with  the  conditions  expressed  in  the  right-of- 
way  acts  will  prevent  much  unnecessary  delay.  I  therefore  quote  the 
requirements,  which  have  been  stated  in  previous  reports.  Each  com- 
pany should  file  in  this  office— 

(1)  A  copy  of  it8  articles  of  iDOorpoTation,  duly  certified  to  by  the  proper  officers 
under  its  corporate  seal. 

(2)  Maps  representing  the  definite  location  of  the  line.  In  the  absence  of  any 
special  provisions  with  regard  to  the  length  of  line  to  be  represented  npon  the  maps 
of  definite  location,  they  shonld  be  so  prepared  as  to  represent  sections  of  25  milee 
each.  If  the  line  passes  through  surveyed  land,  they  should  show  its  location  accu- 
rately according  to  the  sectional  subdivisions  of  the  survey;  and  if  through  unsor- 
veyed  land,  it  shoald  be  carefully  indicated  with  regard  to  its  general  direction  and 
the  natural  objects,  farms,  etc.,  along  the  route.  Each  of  these  maps  should  bear 
the  affidavit  of  the  chief  engineer,  setting  forth  that  the  survey  of  the  route  of  the 

company's  road  from to  ,  a  distance  of  miles  (giving  termini 

and  distance),  was  made  by  him  (or  under  his  direction),  as  chief  engineer,  under 
authority  of  the  company,  on  or  between  certain  dates  (giving  the  same),  and  that 
suoh  survey  is  accurately  represented  on  the  map.  The  affidavit  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer must  be  signed  by  him  officially  and  verified  by  the  certificates  of  the  president 
of  the  company,  attested  by  its  secretary  under  its  corporate  seal,  setting  forth  that 
the  person  signing  the  affidavit  was  either  the  chief  engineer  or  was  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  survey,  which  was  done  under  the  authority  of  the  com- 
pany. Further,  that  the  line  of  route  so  surveyed  and  represented  by  the  map  was 
adopted  by  the  company  by  resolution  of  its  board  of  directors  of  a  certain  date 

(giving  the  date)  as  the  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road  from to ,  a 

distance  of miles  (giving  the  termini  and  distance),  and  that  the  map  has  been 

prepared  to  be  filed  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  order  that 

the  company  may  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved (giving 

date). 

(3)  Separate  plats  of  ground  desired  for  station  purposes,  in  addition  to  right  of 
way,  should  be  filed,  and  suoh  grounds  should  not  be  represented  upon  the  maps 
of  definite  location,  but  should  be  marked  by  station  numbers  or  otherwise,  so  that 
their  exact  location  can  be  determined  upon  the  maps.  Plats  of  station  grounds 
should  bear  the  same  affidavits  and  certificates  as  maps  of  definite  location. 

All  maps  presented  for  approval  should  be  drawn  on  tracing  linen,  the  scale  not 
less  than  2,000  feet  to  the  inch,  and  should  be  filed  in  duplicate. 

These  requirements  follow,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  published  regulations  gov- 
erning the  practice  of  the  General  Land  Office  with  regard  tc  railways  over  the 
public  lands,  and  they  are,  of  course,  subject  to  modification  by  any  special  provi- 
sions in  a  right-of-way  act. 

TINAUTHORIZED  VISITS  OP  INDIAN  DELEGATIONS. 

Unanthorized  and  unnecessary  visits  of  Indian  representatives  or 
delegations  have  become  so  frequent  of  late  as  to  call  for  some  pre- 
ventive action. 
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The  exx>en8e  involved  often  falls  heavily  upon  the  persons  called  upon 
to  famish  the  money,  or  if  charged  to  the  tribe,  is  an  ui^just  tax  upon 
those  made  to  bear  the  cost  of  a  trip  in  whose  pleasure  they  have  no 
share  and  from  whose  results  they  may  derive  little  or  no  benefit.  No 
small  proportion  of  the  visits  of  Indian  delegations  to  this  city  accom- 
plish no  other  purpose  than  to  give  the  delegates  a  pleasant  trip  at  the 
exi)ense  of  some  one  else. 

Not  infrequently  the  outcome  of  the  visit  is  a  great  disappointment 
to  all  concerned,  because  Indians  can  not  understand  the  indirect- 
ness, delay,  and  complication  of  Government  action.  They  send  their 
representatives  with  the  belief  that  a  talk  with  the  "Great  Father" 
fece  to  face  will  straightway  secure  what  they  desire,  give  them  the 
information  wanted,  or  settle  the  differences  or  right  the  wrongs  com- 
plained of,  and  often  they  go  back  with  little  more  accomplished  than  to 
be  told  that  the  matter  will  be  looked  into  or  that  it  must  be  submitted 
to  Congress.  The  natural  result  is  dissatisfaction  and  distrust.  With 
delegations  whose  visits  have  been  authorized  beforehand,  and  who 
come  for  a  well  understood  purpose,  the  case  is  quite  different. 

Instructions  to  agents  to  restrict  unauthorized  visits  were  issued 
July  3  last  by  direction  of  the  Department,  and  are  as  follows: 

Department  op  the  Iittbriob, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D,  C,  July  S,  1897. 

To  United  States  Indian  JgenU  and  other  Officers  in  the  Indian  Service: 

The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  relation  to  nnanthorized 
Tisits  to  this  city  by  representatives  or  delegations  from  Indian  tribes  is  published 
for  the  information  and  goidance  of  all  agents  and  other  officers  in  the  Indian 
service: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  June  29, 1897, 

Sir  :  Yonr  attention  is  called  to  the  reprehensible  costom  that  has  grown  np  in 
recent  years  of  representatives  or  delegations  f^om  Indian  tribes  making  periodical 
viaits  to  this  city  on  business  with  the  Government  without  proper  authority. 

This  practice  has  become  so  prevalent  that  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  dele- 
gations bears  heavily  upon  the  tribal  funds,  or  is  an  injustice  to  the  public  if  paid 
from  the  Government  moneys. 

Competent  agents  are  provided  by  the  Gk>vemment  for  the  various  tribes,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  transact  all  tribal  business  with  the  Department  in  this  city.  There  are 
few  instances  arising  where  the  presence  here  of  delegations  is  necessary,  and  even 
in  those  instances  your  office  and  the  Department  should  be  apprised,  in  advance,  of 
the  nature  of  the  business  and  official  sanction  obtained  to  the  proposed  visit  before 
it  is  made.  The  Department  should  be  the  judge  whether  the  matters  to  be  laid 
before  it  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  the  presence  of  a  representative  or 
delegation  in  every  case. 

Desiring  to  limit  these  visits  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  service,  you  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  all  Indian  agents  and  direct  them  to  notify  the  Indians  of  their 
several  agencies  that  it  is  expected  that  all  business  requiring  departmental  action  will 
be  transacted  at  the  agency;  but  in  cases  where  it  seems  important  that  the  Indians 
•haU  be  personally  represented  before  the  Department  a  full  statement  of  the  case 
shall  be  submitted  for  its  information  and  action,  when,  if  the  facts  warrant  such  a 
conelosion^  the  neoeaeary  authority  therefor  will  be  given ;  and  thatjthe  expenses  of 
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ancli  repreeentatiyes  or  dele^tions  visiting  this  city  without  snck  authority  will  not 
be  provided  for  by  the  Department. 

Very  reepectftilly,  C.  N.  Bliss,  SeereUurp, 

Hon.  William  A.  Jones, 

CammUHoner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Wa$hingtan,  D,  C. 

Agents  and  superintendents  in  charge  of  agencies  will  at  once  notify  the  Indians 
under  their  charge  of  the  Secretary's  directions,  as  above  set  forth,  and  will  see  that 
the  same  are  faithfully  observed. 

Thos.  p.  Smith,  Acting  Commi$9ioner, 

SALE  OF  LIQUOR  TO  INDIANS. 

As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  ofiOice^  bills  were  introduced 
during  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress  having  in  view  a  more  strin- 
gent and  unequivocal  restriction  of  the  sale  of  liquors  to  Indians; 
especially  to  include  among  those  with  whom  the  traffic  is  prohibited 
Indians  who  have  been  given  allotments  in  severalty  and  have  been 
made  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  who  remain  for  a  time  under 
the  guardianship  and  care  of  the  Government;  also  to  extend  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  Indian 
country  so  as  to  make  it  cover  allotted  lands  which  are  held  in  trust 
by  the  United  States  or  that  are  held  by  the  Indians  without  the  right 
of  alienation.  The  act,  approved  by  the  President  January  30, 1897 
(29  Stat,  506),  is  of  unusual  importance  to  the  service,  and  sets  at  rest 
questions  on  which  the  courts  of  the  different  districts  could  not  agree, 
namely,  whether  the  law  applied  to  punish  parties  who  introduced 
intoxicating  liquors  within  an  Indian  allotment  or  who  furnished  them 
to  an  Indian  allottee.  I  therefore  deem  it  expedient  to  quote  the  law 
in  full,  as  follows: 

Thai  any  person  who  shall  seU,  give  away,  dispose  of,  exchange,  or  barter  any 
malty  spiritnous,  or  vinous  liquor,  including  beer,  ale,  and  wine,  or  any  ardent  or 
other  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  or  any  essence,  extract,  bitters, 
preparation,  compound,  composition,  or  any  article  whatsoever,  under  any  name, 
label,  or  brand,  which  produces  intoxication,  to  any  Indian  to  whom  allotment  of 
land  has  been  made  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  to  any  Indian  a  ward  of  the  Government  under  charge  of  any  Indian 
superintendent  or  agent,  or  any  Indian,  including  mixed  bloods,  over  whom  the 
Government,  through  its  Departments,  exercises  guardianship,  and  any  person  who 
shall  introduce  or  attempt  to  introduce  any  malt,  spirituous,  or  vinous  liquor, 
including  beer,  ale,  and  wine,  or  any  ardent  or  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind  what- 
soever into  the  Indian  country,  which  term  shall  include  any  Indian  allotment  while 
the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Government,  or  while  the 
same  «hall  remain  inalienable  by  the  aUottee,  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States,  shaU  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  sixty  days  and  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offense  and  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars  for  each  offense  thereafter:  Provided,  however,  That  the  jierson  con- 
victed shall  be  committed  until  fine  and  costs  are  paid.  But  it  shall  be  a  safflcirait 
defense  to  any  charge  of  introducing  or  attempting  to  introduce  ardent  spirits,  ale, 
beer,  wine,  or  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  Indian  country  that  the  acts  charged 
were  done  under  authority,  in  writing,  from  the  War  Department  or  any  officer  duly 
authorized  thereunto  by  the  War  Department. 

Sbc.  2.  That  so  much  of  the  iftt  of  the  twenty-third  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby  repealed. 
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A  copy  of  the  above  act  was  sent  by  the  office  to  each  Indian  agent, 
school  saperintendent,  and  sx>ecial  agent  on  February  10  last.  Much 
good  is  exx>ected  to  result  from  the  passage  of  this  law,  especially  to 
tiie  Indian  allottees  of  the  far  Northwest  where  the  courts  have  held 
that  the  laws  on  the  subject  did  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
aHottees. 

During  the  year  but  two  cases  of  violations  of  the  intercourse  laws 
in  regard  to  sale  of  liquors  to  Indians  have  arisen  to  which  I  deem  it 
necessary  to  invite  attention. 

One  of  these  was  at  the  Osage  Agency,  Okla.,  where  an  Indian  by 
the  name  of  Wab-moh-kah-wah-she  bought  whisky  from  one  Wallace 
Beree,  at  Balston,  Okla.  When  he  had  traveled  a  short  distance  he 
was  8topi>ed  by  Deputy  Marshal  John  Wisby  and  Nelson  Webb,  who 
searched  him,  and  finding  the  whisky,  took  it  from  him.  Afterwards 
the  deputy  marshal  told  the  Indian  and  his  companions  that  if  they 
wanted  a  drink  they  could  have  the  whisky  for  $10,  which,  after  some 
bargaitiing,  they  paid  him,  and  he  gave  them  the  whisky,  remarking, 
**  We  will  keep  this  thing  to  ourselves.''  After  they  had  drunk  it  the 
Indians  were  told  to  go  home.  Some  time  after  this  occurrence  Wah- 
moh-kah-wah-she  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  introducing  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  tried,  and  convicted  on  two  counts.  He  was  sentenced 
March  26y  1887,  on  the  first  count  to  five  months  imprisonment  and 
costs  ($7.45),  and  on  the  second  to  sixty  days,  to  take  effect  at  the 
expiration  of  the  first  sentence.  Afterwards,  April  2, 1897,  the  sentence 
of  sixty  days  was  changed  to  a  fine  of  $60  and  costs,  and  to  stand 
committed  until  paid. 

This  case  was  called  to  the  attention  of  this  Office  by  a  letter  dated 
April  19, 1897,  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Eagleton,  of  Pawnee,  Okla.,  applying 
for  the  pardon  of  the  Indian.  It  was  indorsed  by  Acting  Agent 
Freeman,  who  recommended  favorable  consideration  for  two  reasons: 
First,  that  he  was  informed  that  the  Indian  bought  the  whisky  of  a 
deputy  United  States  marshal  and  was  then  arrested  by  that  marshal; 
and  second,  that  the  prisoner  was  an  old  man  and  very  fieshy,  and  fears 
were  entertained  that  he  would  not  survive  close  confinement  during  hot 
weather.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Department  May  1, 1897, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  Department  of  Justice  be  requested 
to  send  a  special  agent  to  the  Osage  Agency  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating this  case  and  the  liquor  traffic  generally  at  that  agency. 

Pursuant  to  this  request,  the  Department  of  Justice  sent  Special 
Agent  E.  J.  W.  Brewster  to  make  the  investigations  desired,  and  it 
is  from  the  report  made  by  him  (of  which  a  copy  was  ftirnished  this 
Office  with  letter  of  June  6,  1897,  from  the  Attorney-General)  that 
the  details  of  the  case  above  set  forth  were  obtained.  On  the  general 
question  of  the  liquor  traffic  at  the  Osage  Agency,  Mr.  Brewster  stated 
that  he  was  reliably  informed  that — 

H  h»8  b«en  the  practice  of  the  depn  ty  marshals  to  hnnt  up  these  whisky  cases  againut 
tile  Indians  to  make  easy  fees — no  seeming  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  deputies  to 
reach  the  root  of  the  evil,  which  is  the  white  man  who  sells  the  liqaor,  not  the 
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Indian  who  bays  it.  Althoagh  it  can  not  bo  proyen,  it  is  undoubtedly  trae,  in  a 
great  many  instanoes,  that  the  man  who  sells  the  whisky  notifies  the  depnty,  who 
immediately  goes  after  the  Indian,  it  being  an  easy  way  to  make  fees. 

This  statement  discloses  a  very  remarkable  state  of  affairs,  and  it 
would  be  extremely  discoaraging  to  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  In(lians  against  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  authorities  in  Oklahoma  have  taken  the  matter  in  liand, 
and,  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Brewster's  report,  indictments  were  pending 
against  the  deputy  marshal,  Wisby,  on  account  of  his  connection  'with. 
the  case.  Moreover,  the  Department  of  Justice,  having  had  this  MBged 
conduct  of  the  deputy  marshals  brought  officially  to  its  attention,  can 
be  relied  on  to  take  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  such  practices. 

In  the  case  of  Wah-moh-kah-wah-she,  the  office  recommended  to  the 
Department  June  19,  1897,  that,  in  view  of  the  facts  reported  by 
Special  Agent  Brewster,  the  Department  of  Justice  be  requested  to 
take  steps  to  secure  Executive  clemency  for  him,  and  on  July  13, 1897, 
the  President  granted  him  a  pardon. 

Another  case  investigated  by  Special  Agent  Brewster  is  that  of  the 
sale  of  liquor  and  opium  to  Indians  in  Nevada.  April  20,  1897,  Mr. 
Eugene  Mead,  superintendent  of  the  Carson  school  and  acting  agent 
over  the  Walker  Eiver  Reservation,  reported  a  most  deplorable  state 
of  demoralization  among  the  Indians  growing  out  of  the  sale  to  them 
of  opium  and  whisky  by  the  Chinese  at  Hawthorne  and  other  small 
places  near  the  reserve.  May  24, 1897,  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
requested  to  direct  Mr.  Brewster  to  make  an  investigation.  The  result 
is  shown  by  the  following,  taken  from  his  report: 

Superintendent  Mead's  description  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Hawthorne,  which  was 
inclosed  in  your  letter  of  instructions  to  me,  I  found  to  be  the  case;  if  anything, 
worse,  the  Indians  there  being  totally  demoralized,  the  sale  of  liquor  and  opium 
by  the  Chinamen  to  the  Indians  being  carried  on  without  interruption,  and  the 
Indian  girls  as  young  as  13  years  of  age  fast  becoming  ruined,  many  of  them  being 
diseased. 

On  the  evidence  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Green  and  two  Indians,  Grant  Patterson  and  Tom 
Brown,  the  former  having  been  sent  to  Hawthorne  by  Mr.  Mead,  I  caused  the  arrest 
of  seven  Chinamen.  They  were  taken  to  Carson  City  before  Commissioner  T.  J. 
Edwards,  and  on  the  14th  ultimo,  in  default  of  $500  bail  each,  were  committed  to 
the  county  jail  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury,  which  meets  in  October. 

As  the  evidence  against  tliese  Chinamen  is  conclusive,  and  Judge  Hawley  being 
severe  with  this  class  of  offenders  whou  brought  before  him,  aU  will  without  doubt 
be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  long  terms. 

There  are  about  thirty  Chinamen  at  Hawthorne,  Chinatown  being  only  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  village,  and  the  seven  Chinamen  arrested  have  for  several  years 
made  a  business  of  selling  liquor  and  opium  to  Indians,  this  being  their  only  means 
of  support.  There  are  two  Chinese  merchants  in  this  settlement,  and  they,  at  the 
lowest  figure,  use  15  barrels  of  wb'  ^j  a  year,  this  being  equivalent  to  30  barrels  as 
they  halve  it,  mr^iing  two  o  ^  of  o^o  This  information  I  got  from  Mr.  Laws,  the 
freight  agent. 

I  found  that  t)  e  Indians  not  on  -^nk  whenever  they  earned  a  little  money,  but 
some  of  hem  h  ve  become  regular  upium  uends,  and  when  they  were  deprived  of 
their  opium  were  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  all  concerned  in  the  arrest  of  the 
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Cbinaiuen.  To  illnstrste  wliat  a  hold  the  opium  habit  has  on  some  of  them,  a  young 
boy,  some  16  or  17  years  of  age,  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  get  him  some  opiam 
pills ;  he  said  that  the  Chinamen  left  would  not  sell  any  opium,  and  he  could  not 
stop  it  BO  suddenly.  Some  of  them  made  threats  against  the  two  Indian  witnesses, 
saying  they  knew  they  would  die  if  not  able  to  get  opium.     *    *    • 

I  remained  at  Hawthorne  some  time  after  the  arrest  of  the  Chinamen ;  yisited 
their  houses  several  times  each  day,  and  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  Indian  can 
not  bay  liqnor  there  now,  and  believe  that  the  good  results  obtained  will  last  for 
aome  time  to  come,  the  Chinamen  being  fully  aware  of  the  risk  they  run.  When  I 
reached  Hawthorne  Indians  could  be  seen  going  to  and  coming  from  Chinatown  in 
droves,  and  after  the  arrest  I  failed  to  find  any  in  the  Chinamen's  honses.  There  are 
several  people  at  Hawthorne  who  are  now  interested  in  breaking  up  this  evil,  and 
have  promised  me  that  should  the  sale  of  liquer  to  Indians  start  afresh  they  wiU 
immediately  notify  Superintendent  Mead.     •    «     • 

I  went  from  Hawthorne  to  Yerrington,  which  is  some  70  miles  by  rail  and  14  miles 
by  stage.  There  I  found  only  one  Chinese  house,  and  I  found  that  the  news  of  what 
had  been  done  at  Hawthorne  had  reached  there  and  consequently  bad  put  a  stop  to 
the  abuse  there.  I  was  known  before  I  was  in  the  town  long,  and  understand  that 
the  Chinamen  at  Hawthorne  had  warned  their  people  in  all  the  towns  to  stop  selling 
liqnor  to  Indians,  having  given  them  a  description  of  me.  I  remained  several  days, 
being  there  Sunday,  which  is  the  day  the  Indians  come  to  the  town  in  great  num- 
bers to  have  their  good  time.  I  spent  the  entire  day  among  them  and  went  through 
the  Chinamen's  houses  a  number  of  times  during  the  day  and  at  night,  and  am  fully 
convinced  that  no  whisky  was  sold. 

The  m^ority  of  people  at  Terrington  are  anxious  that  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians 
be  stopped,  which  is  due  to  a  scare  they  had  resulting  from  a  white  man  killing  an 
Indian,  whisky  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  The  white  man  is  now  serving 
a  tliirty-year's  sentence,  and  since  this  murder  I  am  informed  that  the  Indians'  only 
means  of  procuring  liqnor  has  been  from  the  Chinamen,  the  white  men  being  afraid 
to  ran  the  risk. 

There  seemingly  has  been  very  little  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  officers  to 
stop  this  abuse  in  the  State,  there  being  only  nine  offenders  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
in  tiie  past  year. 

I  visited  the  town  of  Lovelocks  and  succeeded  in  gathering  evidence  enough  to 
warrant  the  arrest  of  a  Chinaman  who,  I  am  informed,  has  been  maidng  a  business 
of  selling  liquor  to  Indians  for  several  years.  The  constable  here  tells  me  he  has 
been  trying  for  a  year  or  more  to  catch  this  man,  and  seemed  to  be  much  pleased 
that  the  town  was  at  last  rid  of  him. 

I  spent  several  days  at  Carson  City  and  at  Reno,  but  as  these  cities  are  frequented 
almost  exclusively  by  the  Washoes  and  they,  having  no  tribal  relations,  not  being 
wards  of  the  Government,  the  sale  of  liquor  to  this  tribe  can  only  be  stopped  by  the 
State  authorities,  the  Government  having  no  Jurisdiction. 

There  are  a  great  many  Chinamen  in  these  two  cities  and  the  Washoe  Indian  can 
and  does  get  liqnor  whenever  he  has  money  and  wants  it.  The  State  authorities 
arrest  them  every  now  and  then,  but  as  the  offender  only  receives  a  sentence  of 
thirty  or  sixty  days  in  Jail,  and  being  able  to  get  his  opium  while  in  Jail,  this,  of 
coarse,  does  not  and  never  will  accomplish  any  good  results.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  something  can  not  be  done  to  right  this  wrong. 

As  the  Pah  Ute  Indian  occasionally  visits  the  above-mentioned  cities,  and  being 
anxious  to  exhaust  every  means  to  accomplish  something  there,  I  visited  the  county 
Jails,  thinking  I  might  find  one  there  for  drum  o'nness  with  a  view  of  making  an 
example  of  the  offender,  but  did  not. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  INDIANS. 

Most  of  the  applications  received  daring  the  past  year  for  authority 
to  take  Indians  for  exhibition  purposes  have  been  refused  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  experience  of  this  office  has  been  that  when  persons  other 
than  those  known  to  be  thoroughly  reliable  have  been  allowed  to  take 
Indians  for  such  purposes  they  have  usually  broken  their  contracts 
with  the  Indians  and  left  them  stranded  far  from  their  homes,  so  that 
the  Gh>vernment  has  been  obliged  to  return  them  to  their  reservations 
at  its  own  expense. 

The  authorities  granted  by  the  Department  are  as  follows: 

January  2, 1897,  to  Messrs.  Cody  ("Buffalo  BilP)  and  Salisbury,  to 
take  100  Indians  from  reservations  in  North  and  South  Dakota  tor  gen- 
eral show  and  exhibition  purposes.  A  bond  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  was 
given  by  this  firm. 

January  29, 1897,  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Henderson,  of  Ohickasha,  Ind.  T.,  to 
take  25  Indians  from  the  Kiowa  and  Oomanche  Reservation,  Okla.,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  exhibitions — ^playing  baseball — mainly  in  the 
Southern  States.  In  this  case  all  arrangements  of  bond,  contracts  with 
the  individual  Indians,  etc.,  were  made  by  the  acting  Indian  agent  of 
the  Kiowa  Agency,  with  whom,  before  taking  the  Indians  from  their 
homes,  Mr.  Henderson  deposited  a  sufficient  snm  of  money  to  pay  the 
railroad  and  other  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  the  entire  party  to 
their  agency  from  the  most  distant  point  to  which  they  might  be  taken. 
The  bond  given  in  this  case  was  for  $5,000. 

June  28, 1897,  to  Mr.  O.  K.  Swayze,  secretary  of  the  "Committee  of. 
Fifteen  in  charge  of  the  Fall  Festival  and  Soldiers'  Reunion,''  to  be 
held  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  in  September,  1897,  to  take  50  or  60  Indians 
from  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Okla.,  and  a  few  from  the 
Osage  and  the  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  agencies  for  exhibi 
tion  purposes.  In  this  case  no  bond  was  exacted,  as  the  festival  is  to 
be  under  municipal  control,  and  promise  was  made  by  Mr.  Swayze 
that  the  said  committee  would  defray  all  the  necessary  traveling  and 
incidental  expenses  of  the  Indians,  and  return  them  to  their  homes 
without  any  expense  whatever  to  the  Government,  and  wonld  also 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  proper  care  and  protection  of  the 
Indians. 

In  two  instances  authority  was  granted  for  Indiana  to  attend  indns- 
trial  exhibitions  or  local  celebrations.  This  was  done  at  the  urgent 
request  of  responsible  parties  and  in  the  belief  thut  the  visits  would 
have  an  educative  influence  upon  the  Indians  themselves.  The  office, 
however,  in  granting  the  permission,  exacted  such  conditions  and 
restrictions  as  would  secure  to  the  Indians  good  treatment  and  protec- 
tion from  bad  company. 

As  stated  in  previous  reports,  whenever  engagements  with  Indians 
for  exhibition  purposes  are  made,  their  employers  are  required  to  enter 
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into  written  contracts  with. the  individnal  Indians  obligating  them- 
selvee  to  x>ay  such  Indians  fair  stipulated  salaries  for  their  services; 
to  supply  them  with  suitable  food  and  clothing;  to  meet  their  traveling 
and  needful  incidental  expenses,  including  medical  attendance,  etc., 
troni  the  date  of  leaving  their  homes  until  their  return  thither;  to  pro- 
tect them  from  immoral  influences  and  surroundings;  to  employ  a  white 
man  of  good  character  to  look  after  their  welfare,  and  to  return  them  to 
I  heir  reservation  without  cost  to  themselves  within  a  certain  specified 
time.  They  are  also  required  to  execute  bond  for  the  faithful  fulfillment 
of  such  contracts. 

INDIAN  DEPREDATION  CLAIMS. 

No  new  depredation  claims  have  been  filed  in  this  office  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  number  of  claims  of  record  remains  therefore  at 
8,007. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  there  were  4,271  claims  in  the 
office  to  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  March  3, 1891 
(26  Stat.y  851).  Since  then  the  papers  on  file  in  9  claims  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  court,  and  2  claims  have  been  reported  as  having 
been  previously  transmitted  to  Congress.  A  large  amount  of  miscella- 
neous information  relative  to  claims  has  been  given*  the  court,  claim- 
ants, and  attorneys.  Deducting  the  11  claims  disposed  of  during  the 
past  year,  there  remain  4,260  to  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the 
act  aforesaid. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  it  was  stated  that  $902,940.48 
had  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  payment  of  judgments  of 
Uie  Court  of  Claims  rendered  in  pursuance  of  the  above-named  act. 
By  act  of  July  19, 1897,  $217,749.81  was  appropriated  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, making  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  judg- 
ments of  the  Court  of  Claims  $1,120,680.29.  The  records  of  this  office 
show  that  up  to  June  30, 1897,  judgments  have  been  paid  and  charged 
against  those  appropriations  amounting  to  $957,511.77. 

Judgments  amounting  to  a  few  thousand  doUars  have  been  paid  and 
charged  against  the  tribal  ftindsof  dift'erent  tribes,  in  accordance  with 
the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1891. 

GILA  BEND  RESEEVATION,  ARIZONA. 

This  reservation  contains  35  sections  of  land,  and  was  set  apart  by 
Executive  order  of  December  12,  1882,  for  the  Papago  and  other 
Indians  then  settled  thereon,  and  for  such  other  Indians  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  might  see  fit  to  place  there.  At  that  time  some  ten 
families — 40  or  50  people— lived  on  the  reservation.  Yarions  proiK)si- 
tions  looking  to  the  removal  of  these  families  elsewhere  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  reservation  to  the  public  domain  have  been  considered  and 
submitted  to  Congress,  but  without  result. 
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In  1892  the  Pima  agent  suggested  that  many  of  the  wanderm^  Papa- 
goes  could  be  induced  to  cease  their  nomadic  ways  and  make  this 
reservation  their  home  if  they  could  be  assured  that  it  would  not  be 
taken  from  them. 

The  President^  on  December  6, 1894,  granted  authority  for  allotting 
on  this  reservation  10  acres  of  land  each  to  the  Papago  Indians  entitled 
thereto.  Allotments  were  made  by  Special  Agent  Claude  iN*.  Bennett, 
who  submitted,  July  16, 1896,  a  schedule  of  679  allotments,  all  of  which, 
as  he  informally  states,  comprise  irrigable  land. 

June  29, 1896,  this  office  submitted  to  the  Department  the  proposi- 
tion of  Henry  E.  Kemp,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
East  Eiverside  Canal  Company,  to  sell  the  Government  in  trust  for  the 
allottees  on  the  Gila  Bend  Reservation,  for  $10  per  acre,  water-right 
deeds  for  one-half  miner's  inch  per  acre,  each  water  right  to  convey  a 
perpetual  right  to  the  grantee  thereof  to  purchase  water  from  said 
company  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre  per  annum.  The  quantity  of  land 
which  could  be  covered  by  this  canal  was  estimated  at  some  6,600  acres. 

The  office  recommended  making  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  water 
rights  for  500  acres  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  intention  being  to 
purchase  rights  covering  additional  areas  during  succeeding  years  until 
all  the  land  should  be  irrigated.  No  action  thereon  by  the  Department 
has  been  communicated  to  this  office.  I  have  recently  learned  that  there 
are  one  or  two  other  canal  companies  who  might  furnish  water  for  a 
portion  of  the  allotted  lands.  These  lands  without  water  are  wholly 
worthless,  but  will  be  valuable  when  irrigated.  Unless  some  means  of 
placing  water  on  them  can  be  devised  I  see  no  use  in  approving  the 
allotments  or  trying  to  induce  the  Indians  to  settle  there.  If  water  can 
be  supplied  the  lands  will  furnish  homes  for  nearly  700  Indians  now 
roaming  the  deserts  of  Arizona,  and  they  will  be  able  to  sujjport  them- 
selves comfortably,  the  Government  being  required  only  to  purchase  the 
water  rights  and  pay  the  maintenance  charge  for  one  or  two  years. 

At  an  early  date  I  shall  instruct  the  new  agent  in  charge  of  the 
Pima  Agency  to  make  a  full  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  will  sub- 
mit the  result  to  the  Department. 

ASSAULTS  FOR  WITCHCRAFT,  ZUSTl  PUEBLO,  ARIZOl^A. 

In  March  last  the  acting  agent  of  the  Pueblo  Agency  reported  that  a 
certain  society  of  Indians  in  the  Zuni  pueblo,  known  as  the  "Priests  of 
the  Bow,''  had  murderously  assaulted  an  old  woman  of  the  pueblo 
whom  they  charged  with  being  a  witch.  The  case  was  reported  to  the 
agent  as  follows: 

They  threw  her  off  the  house,  took  her  to  a  corral,  where  they  tied  her  wrists 
behind  her  back  and  pnUed  her  np  to  a  beam,  with  her  feet  from  the  ground.  They 
kept  her  hanging  nearly  all  day,  and  while  she  was  hanging  they  tortured  her  in 
every  way.  I  hear  four  or  five  ZuQis  were  implicated  in  the  torture,  and  there  were 
many  spectators.  It  is  only  the  poor  ones,  who  have  not  enough  friends  to  protect 
them,  that  are  accused  and  tried. 

The  woman  is  the  fourth  one  since  last  summer;  the  others  they  didn't  tie  on 
account  of  friends  interfering. 
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In  sobmitting  the  case  to  this  office  the  agent  said: 

It  is  evident  that  the  Znfli  Indians  who  took  part  in  the  hanging  and  torture  of 
the  old  woman  referred  to  mnst  be  severely  punished.  *  *  *  Crimes  of  this  char- 
aeter  have  been  frequent  among  these  Indians ;  only  a  few  years  ago  two  of  them 
were  hong  for  witchcraft. 

This  case  Ls  also  referred  to  in  the  agent's  annual  report,  page  199. 

Ul>on  the  request  of  the  Department,  dated  March  13, 1897,  the  gov- 
erDor  of  New  Mexico  directed  the  district  attorney  to  prosecute  the 
ofiTenders  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law.  August  18  the  acting  agent 
reported  the  necessity  for  the  presence  of  an  armed  force  to  assist  the 
civil  authorities  in  making  the  arrests,  an  opinion  which  was  concurred 
in  by  the  United  States  attorney  at  Albuquerque.  Three  troops  of 
cavalry  were  therefore  detailed  for  that  purpose  and  four  Indians, 
Hay  tol  si,  No  mo  si,  Ny  u  che,  and  Key  i  si,  were  arrested  at  Zuni, 
witliont  any  violence  or  disorder,  and  taken  to  Las  Lunas  for  trial. 

Th^  were  bound  over  in  the  sum  of  $5,000  each  for  the  action  of 
the  grand  jury,  the  next  term  of  court  being  held  in  February,  1898.* 
iDasmnch  as  the  acting  agent  feared  that  personal  violence  to  the 
white  residents  and  employees  of  the  Government  was  likely  to  follow 
the  arrests,  one  troop  of  cavalry  was  ordered  to  remain  at  Zuni  for 
a  while. 

In  June  last,  prior  to' these  arrests,  a  Carhsle  graduate  was  brutally 
beaten  by  some  of  the  Zunis. 

ASSAULT  UPON  NAVAJOB8,  ARIZONA. 

From  a  report  made  to  the  Navajo  Agency  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Tipton,  addi- 
tional farmer,  stationed  at  Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  it  appears  that  January  18, 
1897,  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Coconino  County  placed  upon  the 
records  the  following  order: 

Ordered  that  it  is  hereby  anthorized  to  employ  not  more  than  20  men,  at  a  com- 
pensation of  $2  per  day  and  famished,  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  property  of 
KaTajo  Indians  within  Coconino  County. 

On  that  date  there  were  16  Navajo  families  tending  their  flocks  in  a 
grazing  district  bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  Little  Colorado 
River,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Colorado  River,  a  portion  of  the  tract 
being  within  the  boundaries  of  the  "Grand  Canyon,  National  Park.'' 
On  this  national  reserve  most  of  the  Indians  were  pasturing  their 
stock — a  tract  of  country  which  they  had  thus  occupied  for  genera- 
tions and  which  has  never  been  surveyed.  No  copy  of  the  order  was 
served  upon  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  was  ex-ofQcio  assessor,  and 
the  legal  time  for  making  assessments  was  several  weeks  later  than 
the  date  of  the  order.  Nevertheless,  the  very  next  day,  January  19, 
the  sheriff  with  an  armed  posse  visited  each  of  these  16  families  and 

■Since  this  report  was  written  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  GoTemment  for 
the  cost  of  food  for  these  prisoners  while  committed  has  been  raised  by  the  local 
authorities.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  decided  that  the  expense  may  fkirly  be 
deemed  a  part  of  the  costs  of  the  trial  within  the  meaning  of  section  11  of  the  act 
of  March  2, 1897  (25  Stat.  L.,  10(H),  and  may  be  defrayed  by  the  Qoyemment. 
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demauded  that  $5  for  every  100  head  of  sheep  owned  by  them  be  paid 
to  him  at  once;  failiug  to  do  so  they  were  to  move  oat  immediately. 
The  Nav^joes  had  no  money;  their  prayer  for  time  in  which  to  procure 
money  or  to  ascertain  their  rights  was  denied,  and  in  defanlt  of  the 
payment  of  the  arbitrary  and  anlawfnl  sum  fixed  by  the  sheriff,  the 
Indians  were  forced  to  gather  np  their  belongiugs  and  move. 

Snow  was  falling  (a  deep  snow  already"  covered  the  ground),  the 
weather  was  bitter  cold,  and  the  ewes  were  lambing.  The  Indians 
pleaded  for  a  reasonable  time  within  which  to  remove,  but  were  denied. 
Their  houses  and  corrals  were  homed  and  they  and  their  flocks  were 
rounded  up  and  pushed  north  toward  the  Little  Colorado  River  with 
relentless  haste,  the  posse  keeping  women,  children,  and  animals  in  a 
fright  by  an  intermittent  fire  from  rifles  and  revolvers.  When  the  river 
was  reached  it  was  found  to  be  so  deep  as  to  require  the  sheep  to 
swim.  The  posse  surrounded  the  flocks  and  pushed  them  into  the 
water,  and  nearly  all  the  lambs,  with  many  grown  sheep,  went  down 
the  stream  or  chilled  to  death  after  crossing,  and  many  died  afterward 
from  the  effects  of  exposure.  The  loss  to  the  Indians  was  equivalent  to 
several  thousand  dollars. 

From  the  above  facts  it  is  apparent  that  the  order  for  an  assessment 
was  a  mere  pretext,  and  that  the  real  intention  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
Navajoes  from  a  region  continuously  used  by  them  almost  from  time 
immemorial.  Mr.  Tipton  believes  this  outrage  to  be  the  culmination 
of  a  scheme  concocted  by  two  sheep  owners  living  in  that  locality  (one 
of  whom  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors),  who  desire  to 
secure  control  of  the  entire  range. 

In  forwarding  the  farmer's  report  the  acting  agent  stated  that  on 
the  5th  of  January  last  the'sherifP  of  Coconino  County  had  been 
informed  by  him  that  the  Indian  Office  had  decided  to  allow  the  Nava- 
joes  to  use  the  unsettled  public  lands  until  the  development  of  the 
irrigation  system  should  afford  them  sufficient  tillable  lands  on  their 
reservation.  He  rectommended  that  suit  be  instituted  for  damages, 
and  that  the  Indians  be  given  permission  to  repasture  their  flocks 
where,  for  so  many  years,  they  have  been  accustomed  to  keep  them. 

June  24  last  the  matter  was  reported  to  the  Department  with  request 
that  it  be  careftilly  considered  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
parties  guilty  of  this  unprovoked  and  cruel  assault  might  not  be  held 
accountable  therefor  and  be  compelled  to  make  restitution  for  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  Indians.  A  copy  of  office  report  was  sent  by  the 
Department  June  26  last  to  the  Attorney-General  with  a  view  to  insti- 
tuting suit  for  damages  against  the  officers  of  Coconino  County.  No 
reply  has  been  receivedr  On  the  same  date  a  copy  of  office  report  was 
also  sent  to  the  governor  of  Arizona,  who  replied  July  7, 1897,  that  he 
had  written  the  sheriff  of  Coconino  County,  giving  him  a  full  statement 
of  the  complaints  against  him  and  demanding  an  explanation  of  bis 
conduct. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  final  result  will  be  the  restoration  of  the  Indians 
to  their  former  homes  and  restitution  for  their  losses,  and  at  least  that 
there  will  be  no  further  molestation  of  this  peaceable  Indian  community. 

DIGGEK  INDIANS  IN  CALIFOENIA. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  7, 1897  (30  Stat.,  p.  — ),  contains 
the  following  clause  relative  to  the  Digger  Indians  in  California: 

For  locating  the  Digger  Indians  of  California  upon  lands  recently  purchased  for 
them,  and  for  their  subsistence  and  civilization,  and  the  purchase  of  farming  imple- 
ments, seeds,  and  other  articles,  including  the  pay  of  a  practical  fanner,  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  dollars. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  have  a  practical  farmer  appointed  for  the 
poipose  of  locating  these  Indians  upon  the  lands  referred  to.  Effort 
will  be  made  to  secure  some  one  ft*om  that  section  of  the  country — one 
who  is  £amiliar  with  the  climate,  soil>  and  methods  of  farming  and  gar- 
dening there.  The  Digger  Indians  are  much  attached  to  their  old 
haunts,  and  are  slow  to  give  up  their  habits  of  idleness  and  life  of 
want  and  beggary  for  one  of  comfort,  industry,  and  progress.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  effort  being  made  to  teach  these  Indians  habits  of  indus- 
try and  the  pursuit  of  husbandry  will  brihg  substantial  results  to  those 
who  may  occupy  the  farm,  and  become  an  object  lesson  to  others  in  the 
surrounding  country. 

December  3,  1896,  this  oflBce  instructed  Special  Agent  George  B. 
Cosby,  who  had  purchased  these  lands  and  located  some  Indians 
thereon,  to  issue  the  ten  houses  to  the  heads  of  the  families,  who 
respectively  occupied  them;  or,  if  any  of  the  houses  were  vacant,  to 
issue  them  to  worthy  Indians  who  would  occupy  and  take  care  of  them ; 
also  to  issue  the  four  horses  and  other  Government  property  to  the 
most  deserving  Indians.  December  31, 1896,  he  reported  that  he  had 
issued  the  various  articles  on  hand  to  Indians  named  Pedro,  Sam,  Jim, 
Charley,  and  Louis. 

April  13,  1897,  ex-Congressman  Caminetti,  of  Jackson,  Cal.,  wrote 
this  office  that  the  Indians  had  planted  some  grain  and  sown  seed  which 
he  had  furnished  them,  and  that  those  who  were  able  to  work  had 
shown  an  inclination  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered; 
but  he  felt  that  while  the  Government  had  done  well  in  furnishing  the 
Indians  horses  and  wagons  as  well  as  lands,  it  had  made  a  mistake  in 
recalling  the  agent  and  leaving  them  to  their  own  resources  before 
they  had  become  able  to  produce  anything  for  themselves. 

SOUTHERN  UTES,  COLORADO. 

The  surplus  or  unallotted  lands  of  that  portion  of  the  Southern  Ute 
Keservation  lying  east  of  range  14  have  not  yet  been  opened  to  settle- 
ment. Delay  in  opening  has  been  caused  by  the  uncertainty  which  has 
heretofore  existed  with  respect  to  the  east  boundary  of  the  reserve; 
bat  this  uncertainty  has  recently  been  removed  by  astronomical  obser- 
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vations  made  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  locating  the 
one  hundred  and  seventh  meridian.  A  report  transmitting  the  official 
notes  of  these  observations  was  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  July  15,  1897,  to  the  Department,  and  the  report  and  a  copy  of 
the  notes  were  received  by  Department  reference  of  July  24.  They 
were  returned  to  the  Department  August  26,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  General  Land  Office  be  requested  to  make  the  survey  from  the 
point  established  by  the  Geological  Survey. 

SEMINOLES  IN  FLORmA. 

By  the  act  of  June  10, 1896  (29  Stats.,  331),  $6,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida,  of  which  one-half  was  to  be  expended 
in  procuring  permanent  homes  for  them. 

Lands  have  been  purchased  for  these  Indians  during  the  past  year 
as  follows:  From  the  Disston  Land  Company,  section  7,  township  48 
south,  range  4  east,  644.40  acres,  $418.86.  The  deed  was  submitted  to 
the  Department  for  approval  May  6,  1897.  From  Frank  Q.  Brown, 
trustee,  section  18,  township  48  south,  range  33  east;  section  18,  town- 
ship 48  south,  range  34  east,  and  section  34,  township  48  south,  range 
34  east,  1,920  acres,  $1,344.  'The  deed  was  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  approval  July  28, 1897.  From  Frank  Q.  Brown,  trustee,  sec- 
tion 32,  township  47  south,  range  33  east,  640  acres,  $448.  Mr.  Brown 
was  informed  July  26, 1897,  that  before  this  deed  could  be  considered 
an  abstract  of  title  should  be  furnished,  accompanied  by  the  proper 
tax  receipt.  Awaiting  receipt  of  this  evidence  the  deed  has  not  yet 
been  submitted  to  the  Department.  The  other  two  deeds  have  been 
approved. 

Similar  appropriations  for  the  Seminoles  have  been  made  for  several 
years  past.  For  description  of  lands  purchased  thereunder,  see  Annual 
Report  for  1896,  p.  93. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Seminole  Indians  are  located  in  Dade  and 
Monroe  counties,  in  the  region  designated  on  the  map  of  Florida  as 
"The  Everglades.''  ^  October  10, 1894,  the  Department  decided  that  the 
unsurveyed  body  of  lands  lying  within  the  State  of  Florida  known  as 
The  Everglades  was,  in  fact,  swamp  land;  that  a  survey  thereof  was 
not  practicable,  and  that  a  patent  might  issue  to  the  State  under  the 
swamp  grant  (act  of  September  28, 1850,  9  Stat.,  51)  upon  an  estimated 
area  designated  by  metes  and  bounds  (19  L.  D.,  251). 

February  23, 1897,  Dr.  J.  E.  Brecht,  in  charge  of  the  Florida  Semi- 
noles, telegraphed  as  follows: 

Can  not  special  provision  be  made  for  reservation  of  aU  lands  occupied  or  improved 
by  Indians  in  or  contignoas  to  £verglades  before  same  are  patented  to  State  of 
Florida! 

Similar  appeals  made  by  Bishop  Whipple  and  Mr.  Kirk  Munroe 
were  reported  to  the  Department  with  request  that  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  be  instructed  to  take  such  action  as  might 

>  See  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  139,  Fiftieth  Congress,  first  session. 
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be  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Indian  occupants  of  those 
lands. 

Later  Dr.Brecht  reported  that  the  Indians  had  been  driven  from  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  35  and  northwest  quarter  of  section  36, 
township  53  south,  range  40  east,  and  asked  that  those  lands  be  reserved 
for  their  use.  March  24, 1897,  the  Department,  upon  recommendation 
of  this  office,  requested  the  General  Land  Office  to  withdraw  said  tracts 
from  settlement  and  to  reserve  them  for  the  Indians. 

April  14, 1897,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  replied 
that  the  records  of  his  office  showed  that  all  of  what,  if  surveyed,  would 
be  township  53  south,  range  40  east,  was  included  in  what  is  desig- 
nated on  the  maps  of  Florida  as  ^^  The  Everglades,''  and  was  embraced  in 
swampland  list  No.  89,  approved  February  13, 1897.  He  also  stated 
that  in  the  decision  approving  said  list  (24  L.  D.,  147)  there  was  a  quo- 
tation from  a  rei)ort  of  the  Indian  Office  of  February  23, 1895,  in  which 
it  was  stated: 

If  the  Indians  now  have  the  right  of  occapancy  of  the  lands  within  the  EverghideSy 
and  the  United  States  should  convey  snch  lands  by  patents  to  the  State  of  Florida, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  State  would  take  title  sabjeot  to  the  right  of  occupancy 
of  the  Indians. 

Thus  Department  decision  of  February  13, 1897,  conflicted  with  its 
instructions  of  March  24,  in  that  the  first  directed  that  a  patent  issue 
to  the  State  under  the  swamp  grant,  and  the  second  that  a  portion  of 
the  lauds  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Indians. 

In  office  report  upon  this  matter,  dated  May  26, 1897,  the  following 
conclusion  was  reached : 

I  am  therefore  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  where  Indians  are  known 
to  be  located  upon  8i)ecifled  tracts  such  tracts  should  be  exempted  from 
patent;  that  no  person  or  corporation  shall  have  color  of  right  to 
deprive  the  Indians  of  their  ancient  possessions. 

I  therefore  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the  decision  of  the 
Department  of  February  13,  1897,  be  modified  so  as  to  except  the 
tracts  described  in  office  report  of  March  23, 1897,  from  the  lands  to  be 
patented. 

1  also  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  there  be  inserted  in  the 
patent  to  be  issued  to  the  State  a  clause  expressly  reserving  the  rights 
of  the  Indians  to  the  occupancy  of  lands  possessed,  and  improved  by 
them  at  the  date  of  the  patent,  that  purchasers  of  lands  may  have 
notice  of  the  rights  of  Indian  occupants. 

These  rights,  as  before  indicated,  I  believe  to  be  clearly  established 
by  the  case  of  Beecher  v.  Wetherby,  as  well  as  by  the  invariable  prac- 
ti(!e  of  the  nations  of  Europe  who  made  discoveries  upon  this  conti- 
nent, which  rule  has  been  followed  by  the  United  States.  The  insertion 
of  snch  provision  in  the  patent  would  make  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
dear  and  would  be  a  measure  of  protection  to  these  people  who  have 
excited  the  sympathy  of  all  who  have  become  cognizant  of  their 
situation. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  important  legal  questions  involved  in 
the  case  are  now  before  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Depart- 
ment for  consideration  and  opinion.  I  trust  that  no  steps  may  be 
omitted  which  may  possibly  be  taken  under  the  law  to  protect  thesQ 
Indians.  ^,^^^^^  by  Googk 
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INDIAN   SCARE   AT   CAMAS   PRAIRIE,    IDAHO. 

June  28, 1897,  the  governor  of  Idabo  telegraphed  the  Department  as 
follows : 

Three  hundred  Indians  from  Fort  Hall  causing  great  anxiety  among  settlers  on 
Camas  Prairie.     If  same  are  not  immediately  recalled^  trouble  will  ensue.     Answer. 

He  also  telegraphed  Hon.  Henry  Heitfelt,  United  States  Senator 
from  Idaho,  to  the  same  effect,  adding  that  his  information  was  '^froiii 
sheriff  and  settlers."  The  following  day  he  telegraphed  the  Senator 
farther,  as  follows : 

Complaints  continue  to-day.  Fences  are  being  burned  and  cattle  killed.  Indiaus 
come  from  Lemhi,  Umatilla,  Fort  Hall,  and  Duck  Valley  reservations.  They  mast 
disperse  or  trouble  will  soon  follow.    Answer. 

On  receipt  of  these  alarming  reports  the  Department  telegraphed 
the  Indian  agents  in  charge  of  the  reservations  named  for  fall  reports, 
and  at  the  same  time  reqaested  the  War  Department  to  order  military 
assistance  to  be  sent  the  Fort  Hall  agent  "to  preserve  order  and  pro- 
tect lives  and  property  of  settlers,  and  return  Indians  to  reservations 
if  absent  therefrom  as  reported."  The  governor  of  Idaho  was  informed 
by  telegraph  of  this  action. 

Jaly  1  the  commanding  general  Department  of  the  Platte  telegraphed 
to  the  War  Department  that,  on  Jane  30,  he  had  ordered  "sqaadroii 
Ninth  Cavalry''  to  proceed  from  Fort  Robinson  to  the  scene  of  the 
alleged  distarbance,  bat  had  saspended  the  movement  of  troops  on 
receipt  of  information  from  Lieat.  F.  6.  Irwin,  acting  Indian  agent  at 
Fort  Hall,  that  the  Indians  at  Camas  Prairie  were  entirely  peaceable 
and  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  camas  root,  and  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  foundation  for  an  Indian  scare. 

Lieutenant  Irwin  visited  Camas  Prairie,  and  telegraphed  this  office 
the  following : 

July  1 :  Prominent  citizens  of  Hailey  (Idaho)  and  reliable  settlers  from  Camas 
Prairie  state  that  no  Indian  troubles  exist  in  that  vicinity.  About  forty  Indians, 
including  women  and  children,  are  there  gathering  camas  (root),  but  have  committed 
no  violation  of  law  as  far  as  known  here.  One  of  these  states  that  no  disturbance 
of  any  kind  has  occurred.  Only  two  are  from  Fort  Hall  Agency.  No  necessity  for 
troops.    Will  report  later  when  Indian  police  come  in.    No  excitement  here. 

July  2:  Have  brought  in  all  Indians  from  Camas  Prairie — forty-two,  including 
women  and  children,  chiefly  from  Lemhi.  One  band  of  twenty  Shoshones  had  left 
for  their  homes  in  Bliss,  Idaho,  before  my  arrival.  Will  send  rest  to  Fort  Hall  with 
Indian  police.  Passed  through  the  Camas  prairies  and  was  informed  by  reliable 
ranchers  in  immediate  vicinity  of  Indian  camps  that  no  depredations  had  been  com- 
mitted by  Indians.  The  presence  of  Indians  in  that  region,  and  the  fear  that  they 
might  give  trouble,  is  the  only  foundation  for  alarming  reports  sent  out.  Will 
report  by  letter  from  Fort  Hall. 

With  his  full  report  were  forwarded  clippings  from  the  Wood  River 
Times,  a  newspaper  published  in  Hailey,  Idaho,  giving,  as  he  stated,  a 
substantially  correct  account  of  the  *'  scare."  Both  report  and  clippings 
are  quoted  herewith  as  a  matter  of  record. 
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Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  July  5, 1997, 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  report  regaraing  alleged  Indian 
depredations  on  the  Camas  prairies : 
On  ttic  morning  of  Jnne  29  the  following  telegram  was  received : 

"BoiSK,  Idaho,  June  28,  1897. 
"IxDLAN  Agent,  Bobb  Fork,  Idaho,  via  Pooatello: 

"Three  hundred  Bannocks  on  Camas  prairie  reported  dangerous.  Recall  them  at 
once  or  trouble  likely  to  follow.  My  information  is  from  sheriff  Blaine  County. 
Answer. 

"Frank  Stkunenbrrg,  Governor,'' 

I  at  once  began  an  investigation,  through  the  Indian  police,  and  learned  that  some 
Indians  from  the  Lemhi  Agency  and  some  living  in  the  town  of  Bliss,  Idaho,  were 
gathering  roots  on  the  Camas  prairies,  as  has  been  customary  for  years,  and  that 
three  Shoshone  families  from  this  reservation  were  visiting  them.  Knowing  these 
Indians  to  be  inoffensive,  and  their  principal  men  to  be  well  known  to  the  whites  in 
that  region,  and  also  provided  with  excellent  testimonials  from  the  governor  and 
others,  I  was  convinced  that  the  report  was  grossly  exaggerated ;  however,  I  sent 
C.  £.  Stewart  with  Indian  police  to  investigate  and  return  any  Fort  Hall  Indians 
who  might  be  found  there. 

Telegrams  similar  to  the  above  having  been  received  from  the  Department  June 
30, 1  went  to  Hailey,  Idaho,  a  town  about  20  miles  from  Camas  prairie,  and  there 
learned  that  all  reports  of  Indian  depredations  were  groundless.  I  visited  their 
camps  and  found  the  Indians  engaged  in  nothing  more  serious  than  digging  camas 
roots  and  chasing  ground  squirrels,  and  totally  unconscious  of  the  alarm  they  were 
supposed  to  be  causing.  They  told  me  that  the  settlers,  men,  women,  and  children 
freely  visited  their  camps  and  exhibited  no  signs  of  fear  or  uneasiness.  I  questioned 
several  ranchers  in  that  vicinity,  among  them  6.  S.  Humphrey,  the  originator  of  the 
alarming  telegrams  and  petitions  to  the  governor.  All  of  them  informed  me  that 
they  knew  of  no  instance  of  depredation  or  violation  of  law,  but  that  sucli  results 
were  feared. 

All  Indians  found  on  the  prairie,  42  in  number,  including  women  and  children, 
were  bronght  into  Hailey,  and  from  there  sent  to  Fort  Hall  under  charge  of  Indian 
police.  They  could  not  see  the  justice  of  being  forced  to  leave  that  country  without 
gathering  their  winter  supply  of  food,  as  has  been  their  habit  heretofore,  but  they 
quietly  complie<l  with  my  orders  when  assured  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Department. 

Almost  the  entire  party  belonged  to  the  Lemhi  Agency,  only  two  families  coming 
from  this  reservation,  and  not  a  Bannack  among  them.  In  addition  to  these  Indians 
another  band  of  about  20  Shoshones  had  been  in  the  Camas  prairies,  but  had  gone  to 
their  homes  in  Bliss,  Idaho,  before  my  arrival. 

I  can  imagine  no  motive  for  sending  out  such  baseless  reports  other  than  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  settlers  to  rid  themselves  of  the  annual  presence  of  peaceful  Indians 
by  asciibiug  to  them  hostile  qualities. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  G.  Irwin,  Jr., 
First  Lieutenant,  Second  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissionxr  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

[From  Wood  River  Timea,  Thursday,  July  1,  1W7.] 

THE  "scare" — IT  IS  ALL  AN  UNQUALIFIED  FABRICATION — THE  INDIANS  ARE  PEACE- 
ABLE AND  HAVE  SQUAWS  AND  PAPPOOSES  ALONG;  BUT  THEY  MAY  VIOLATE  THE 
GAME   LAW — ^THEY  ARE  GOING  HOME. 

"Major  Jim,"  a  Shoshone  chief  who  comes  here  every  year  with  "good  Indian" 
credentials,  arrived  yesterday,  and  started  out  to  Camas  prairie  in  company  with  a 
deputy  Indian  agent  from  Fort  Hall,  and  in  a  buggy  hired  from  Charles  Nelson's 
•table.     He  said  the  Indians  are  peaceable,  and  that  he  would  send  them  home. 
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A  Shoshone  Indian,  camped  between  Hailey  and  Bellevae,  came  in  from  the  prairie 
on  horseback  this  morning.  He  said  that  there  are  ten  lodges  there,  compnain^ 
aboat  40  individaals,  and  including  bucks,  mahalas,  and  pappooses;  that  they  are  sdi 
Shoshones,  from  Fort  Lemhi,  and  woald  be  in  Hailey  by  the  4th  of  Jnly  to  win  white 
man's  money. 

2fb  Bannocks  here, — Lieutenant  Irwin,  acting  Indian  agent  at  Fort  Hall,  arrived 
this  morning  with  Ralph  Lavatta,  his  interpreter.  He  said  that  he  knew  that  there 
could  be  no  Bannocks  here,  as  he  held  a  powwow  last  Saturday  about  the  sale  of 
the  reservation  lands,  and  every  Bannock  buck — over  200 — was  present,  llie 
Indians  here  came  ten  days  or  two  weeks  ago. 

Lieutenant  Irwin  said,  inrther,  that  the  Indians  here  are  from  Fort  Lemhi,  and 
the  main  attraction  is  our  camas  root,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  The  roots  hav- 
ing been  undisturbed  for  years,  the  Indians  found  an  enormous  crop,  and  therenpon 
indulged  in  the  ''  grass  dance,''  which  corresponds  to  the  white  people's  harvest 
festivals.  He  is  sure  that  his  appearance  among  them  would  suffice  to  induce  them 
to  leave,  as  they  are  harmless  as  children. 

Troops  on  the  way, — Four  troops  of  United  States  cavalry  are  coming  from  Nebrask a 
by  fast  train.  Unless  stopped  they  will  be  here  to-morrow.  But  they  are  probably 
stopped  now,  awaiting  orders. 

This  morning  the  following  dispatch  was  received : 

PocATbLLO,  IdahOf  July  1, 
To  Editor  Hailet  Times,  Hailey ,  Idaho : 

Please  wire  me  at  Pocatello  any  reliable  information  you  may  have  regarding  the 
report  of  Indian  trouble  on  Camas  Prairie. 

Geo.  M.  Randall, 
LieuienanUColonel  Eigkth  UnUed  States  Infantry. 

The  following  was  wired  at  once : 

Hailet,  July  1, 
Col.  Geo.  M.  Randall,  Pocatello,  Idaho: 

No  trouble  yet;  but  unavoidable  unless  Indians  are  removed,  as  they  are  violating 
game  law. 

T.   E.  PiCOTTE, 

Proprietor  Wood  Biver  Times, 

No  excitement  here, — ^There  is  no  excitement,  no  ''  scare,"  here.  Even  the  sheriff 
has  hardly  inquired  into  the  matter.  Ex- Assessor  Hastings  and  Charles  Bab- 
bington,  who  are  two  of  the  most  prosperous  settlers  on  the  prairie,  with  horses 
and  cattle  and  sheep  ranging  the  prairie,  were  in  town  this  week.  The  former  only 
left  Hailey  to-day.  They  laughed  at  the  reports  of  trouble,  and  said  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  any  except  as  a  result  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  either  Indians  or  cowboy^. 

All  the  ''scare"  is  away  from  here, — There  is  absolutely  no  alarm  here,  but  wild 
reports  are  brought  in  by  passengers  on  the  trains.  These  reports  have  evidently 
caused  considerable  stir  abroad,  as  several  newspaper  editors  have  telegraphed  for 
full  reports  of  the  Indian  ''trouble."  The  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Herald  is  one  of 
these.  He  wrote  this  office  Monday  requesting  daily  reports.  Tuesday  he  wired  to 
"send  at  least  200  words  of  Indian  trouble,"  To  all  such  frantic  appeals  the  uniform 
reply  was  wired:  "No  Indian  trouble  here.  Will  ascertain  particulars  and  wire 
promptly." 

The  latesU^At  4  o'clock  this  afternoon  Lieutenant  Irwin  and  his  interpreter  left 
for  Camas  Prairie  in  a  livery  rig.  They  said  they  were  going  to  meet  the  Indians, 
who  were  coming  in. 

[From  Wood  River  Times,  July  31, 1807.] 

Lieut.  Col.  George  M.  Randall,  of  the  Eighth  United  States  Infantry,  who  arrived 
yesterday  from  bis  headquarters  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo.,  left  for  home  to-day. 
He  had  four  troops  of  cavalry  ready,  also  a  pack  train,  all  equipped  and  supplied 
with  several  days'  rations,  with  an  ample  supply  of  cars — all  awaiting  the  order. 
"Come!" 
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They  would  have  been  here  in  thirty  honrs  after  hia  arrival,  if  he  had  ordered  the 
advaoce.  Bnt  if  there  had  been  any  outbreak,  he  would  have  brought  the  troops 
with  him  ^withont  awaiting  a  personal  investigation. 

Colonel  Randall  is  an  old  Indian  fighter.  Twenty  years  ago  he  was  stationed  at 
Camp  Harney,  in  Oregon.  He  there  knew  "  Major  Jim,"  the  Shoshone  chief  who  was 
hen  this  week.  The  two  recognized  each  other  at  sight  yesterday,  when  meeting 
for  a  powwow  in  Altnras  Hall,  this  town. 

Liataiant  Irwin,  acting  Indian  agent  at  Fort  Hall,  who  came  here  Thursday,  also 
left  thia  afternoon  by  the  train. 

The  interpreter  and  the  Indian  policeman  from  Fort  Hall  went  by  the  trail.  They 
are  escorting  the  Indians  and  their  ponies  out  of  the  country — to  keep  them  together, 
and  see  that  none  refase  to  go.  None  will  refuse,  as  they  understand  that  they 
most  go. 

The  Indians  were  loath  to  leave  the  prairie.  They  were  living  on  groundhogs 
and  roots,  and  nothing  else.  They  claimed  that  they  had  killed  no  game  whatever, 
and  a  few  had  only  caught  a  few  fish  to  eat.  All  this  is  within  the  law;  but  the 
settlers  know  that  the  Indians  have  violated  the  law  every  year  heretofore,  and  that 
they  are  liable  to  kill  any  game  that  they  see.  They  therefore  wanted  them  removed. 

When  Lientenant  Irwin  drove  out  to  the  prairie,  he  found  Indian  campoodies  every 
mile  or  so  for  20  miles.  The  lodges  were  usually  in  some  depression — in  ravines, 
gullies,  waishes,  where  the  abundance  of  blue  flowers  indicated  the  presence  of  the 
Qnamasaia  of  the  botanists,  that  the  Indians  know  as  camas.  They  were  evidently 
elated,  happy  in  anticipation  of  a  big  harvest  two  weeks  hence,  when  the  tubers 
or  roots  would  be  at  their  best.  In  the  evenings  the  Indians  gathered  in  dozens 
at  some  central  lodge  and  had  a  ''grass  dance."  The  whites  were  friendly,  as 
Lientenant  Irwin  saw  whites  visiting  at  every  Indian  camp.  He  even  saw  young 
vhite  girls  go  there  unattended  in  the  evening.  There  was  no  alarm  anywhere, 
that  he  could  see.  No  fences  burned,  no  stock  turned  into  settlers'  fields,  no  out- 
lages.  The  grass  is  abundant,  belly  high  in  many  places,  and  will  not  be  eaten, 
ilthoogh  there  must  have  been  a  quarter  million  sheep,  besides  large  numbers  of 
horses  and  cattle,  on  the  prairie  this  year. 

Only  one  settler  complained  of  the  Indians — S.  6.  Humphrey,  of  the  splendid 
WiUo w  Creek  ranch.    He  said  to  Lieutenant  Irwin : 

"My  wife  is  gone  and  won't  return  as  long  as  the  Indians  are  around.  I  want  you 
to  take  the  varmints  away;  we  do  not  want  them  hero.'' 

Lieutenant  Irwin  went  as  far  as  Soldier,  35  miles  or  so  west  of  Hailey.  He  ordered 
an  Indians  to  Hailey,  and  some  started  at  once.  By  3  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon 
all  were  in  town.  They  had  between  300  and  400  ponies,  and  perhaps  20  bucks  were 
in  the  crowd.  The  total  number  of  Indians,  squaws  and  papooses  included,  was 
about  50.  They  had  a  pow  wow  with  the  army  officers,  assented  to  the  orders  with- 
out a  murmur,  and  agreed  to  leave  at  once.  They  went  up  Quigley  Gulch  for  the 
night,  and  this  afternoon  started  for  Fort  Hall  by  the  old  stage  road  to  Blackloot. 

Some  of  the  business  men  of  Hailey  wished  the  Indians  to  stay  for  the  races  on 
the  5th  and  6th,  but  the  army  officers  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  permit  it.  Having 
come  this  distance  to  lid  us  of  the  presence  of  Indians,  they  had  to  see  them  off 
without  delay.  The  18  or  20  Indians  that  live  at  Bliss  having  gone  home  a  few  days 
ago,  there  is  not  a  single  **  red  man  "  on  the  prairie. 

CHEROKEE  FREEDMEN  PAYMENT. 

In  the  case  Fo.  17209  of  Moses  Whitmire,  Trustee  for  the  Freedmen 
of  the  Oberokee  Nation,  v.  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States, 
the  Court  of  Claims,  in  its  decision  of  February  3, 1896,  ordered  and 
adjndged  t^iat  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to  appoint 
three  commissioners  to  ascertain  and  determine  who  were  the  individual 
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fireedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  theu  entitled  to  share  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  certain  sum  amounting  to  $903,365.  One  commissioner  wa« 
to  be  nominated  by  the  freedmen,  one  by  the  Cherokees,  and  one  to 
be  selected  by  the  Secretary. 

This  commission,  consisting  of  William  Clifton,  of  Georgia,  !R.  H. 
Kern,  of  Missouri,  and  W.  P.  Thompson,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  iiro- 
ceeded  to  Indian  Territory,  under  instructions  from  this  office,  approved 
by  the  Department  April  23, 1896,  and  on  conclusion  of  their  labors  in 
the  field  submitted  a  schedule  of  the  names  of  all  freedmen  who  in  tbeir 
opinion  were  entitled.  May  3, 1894,  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
and  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  said  fund. 

This  schedule,  after  a  clerical  examination  by  this  office,  was  sub- 
mitted on  January  16, 1897,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  con- 
sideration and  approval.  It  was  returned  on  the  18th  of  January, 
duly  approved,  and  on  February  8,  Mr.  James  G.  Dickson,  special 
United  States  Indian  agent,  was  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  a  special  disbursing  agent  to  distribute  the  said  fund,  under 
instructions  prepared  February  10, 1897.  Mr.  Dickson  paid  out  to  the 
said  Cherokee  freedmen  the  sum  of  $«'>96,621.13,  when  circumstances 
arose  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  stop  the  payment  and  relieve  him 
from  duty.  Subsequently,  June  8,  1897,  Mr.  D.  M.  Wisdom,  United 
States  Indian  agent,  Union  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  was  designated  to  complete 
the  work.  He  disbursed  the  sum  of  $228,763.17,  completing  the  pay- 
ment so  far  as  it  was  possible  at  that  time,  making  a  total  disbursement 
of  $825,384.30,  leaving  unexpended  and  subject  to  claims  the  sum  of 
$33,596.70.  Of  the  sum  disbursed  $44,384  was  paid  to  attorneys  and 
for  incidental  expenses  incurred  in  making  the  payment. 

mTRUDBRS  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

In  the  hast  annual  report  of  this  office  a  detailed  statement  was  made 
of  the  status  of  the  question  of  intruders  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and 
explanation  was  given  why  removals  of  these  trespassers,  which  had 
been  urged  by  the  Cherokee  authorities,  had  not  been  accomplished. 
The  commission  to  negotiate  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  otherwise 
known  as  the  <^  Dawes  Commission,''  was  then  engaged  in  the  Indian 
Territory  in  the  adjudication  of  claims  to  citizenship  in  the  several 
nations,  under  a  provision  contained  in  the  act  of  June  10,  1896 
(29  Stat.,  339),  and  while  they  were  thus  employed  no  steps  were  taken 
looking  to  the  removal  of  intruders  from  that  Territory.  Under  that 
act  applicants  who  were  denied  citizenship  by  the  commission  had  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  United  States  courts  for  the  Indian  Territory 
within  sixty  days  after  the  denial  of  their  applications. 

January  12, 1897,  that  commission  advised  the  Department  through 
this  office  that  on  December  6, 1896,  it  had  completed  its  work  of  pass- 
ing upon  applications  for  citizenship  in  the  five  tribes;  but;  that  many 
of  those  to  whom  it  had  denied  citizenship,  and  who  had  not  appealed 
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from  its  decision  within  the  time  specified,  as  well  as  many  noncitizens 
wbo  were  occupying  lands  belonging  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and 
who  did  not  apply  for  citizenship,  were  preparing  to  plant  and  grow 
crops  on  those  lands;  and  the  commission  recommended  that  some 
action  be  taken  thereon. 

Accordingly,  the  following  notice,  prepared  by  this  office  under  direc- 
tion from  the  Department,  was  promulgated : 

noncs  to  intruders  in  the  five  civilized  tribes. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington f  January  23,  1897. 

Whereas  by  the  act  of  Con^irress  approved  Jane  10,  1896  (29  Stat.,  339),  the  com- 
mittion  appointed  nnder  the  act  of  March  3, 1893  (27  Stat.,  645),  to  negotiate  with 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Indian  Territory,  commonly  called  the  ''Dawes  Coiii- 
missioD,^  was  authorized  and  directed  to  ''hear  and  determine  the  application  of  all 
persons  who  may  apply  to  them  fur  citizenship''  in  any  of  said  Five  Civilized 
Tribes;  and 

Whereas  provision  was  also  made  for  appeals  by  applicants  and  by  the  several 
lire  CiviUzed  Tribes  from  the  decision  of  said  commission,  to  be  taken  within  sixty 
days  from  the  date  of  snch  decision,  to  the  proper  courts  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Indian  Territ4>ry ;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  reported  to  me  that  many  of  said  applicants  whose  applica- 
tions were  denied  by  said  Commission,  and  who  did  not  appeal  to  the  courts  witliin 
the  time  specified,  and  others,  noncitizens,  who  did  not  apply  for  citizenship,  are 
occupants  of  lands  belonging  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  are  preparing  to  plant 
and  grow  crops  on  said  lands ; 

Now,  therefore,  warning  is  hereby  given  to  all  claimants  to  citizenship  in  any  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  whose  claims  have  been  rejected  by  the  Dawes  Commission, 
•0  called,  and  who  have  not  taken  their  appeals  to  tbe  courts  as  provided  in  the  act 
of  Congress  first  above  mentioned,  and  to  all  noncitizens  who  are  occnpying  lands 
belonging  to  any  of  said  Fiv«  Civilized  Tribes,  and  who  did  not  apply  to  said  Com- 
missionfor  citizenship,  that  after  February  6, 1897,  they  will  have  no  right  to  remain 
in  possession  of  snch  lands,  bat  from  and  after  that  date  will  be  intraders  thereon 
and  compelled  to  remove  therefrom. 

David  R.  Francis,  Secretary. 

Copies  of  this  Dotice  were  famished  the  agent  for  the  Union  Agency, 
the  Dawes  Commission,  and  the  respective  principal  chiefs  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes. 

Although  theofiSce  has  received  requests  from  the  authorities  of  each 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  information  concerning  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  notice,  only  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  officials  have  made 
any  formal  demand  for  the  removal  of  the  intruders. 

In  a  letter  dated  in  this  city  April  15, 1897,  and  addressed  to  the 
Department,  Messrs.  George  W.  Benge  and  W.  W.  Hastings,  delegates 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  asked  for  the  removal  from  that  nation  of 
intruders  whose  claims  to  citizenship  had  been  rejected  by  the  Dawes 
Commission  and  who  had  not  appealed  to  the  courts  within  the  sixty 
days  allowed.  They  stated  that  there  were  filed  before  the  Dawes 
Commission  about  5,000  applications  for  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  which  involved  the  status  of  about  50,000  individuals;  that  out 
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of  this  entire  uumber  the  Oommission  admitted  154  persons  represent- 
ing about  fifty  cases;  and  that  out  of  the  5,000  cases  appeals  had  been 
taken,  as  shown  by  the  court  records,  in  only  221  cases,  which  appeals 
were  still  pending  in  the  courts. 

This  communication  was  referred  by  the  Department  to  the  Dawes 
Commission  for  report  as  to  whether  proceedings  at  that  time  to  forci- 
bly  dispossess  these  intruders  of  their  improvements  would  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  negotiations  of  the  commission,  and  as  to  what,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commission,  would  be  the  best  method  and  the  most 
suitable  time  for  making  the  removals  demanded  by  the  Cherokee 
delegates. 

The  commission  replied,  April  24, 1897,  that  in  its  opinion  steps  taken 
to  remove  intruders  would  not  only  not  retard  nor  embarrass  their 
negotiations,  but  would  be  a  benefit  to  them,  as  inspiring  confidence  in 
the  good  intention  and  honest  purposes  of  the  Government  to  fulfill  its 
obligations  toward  the  Indians.  They  suggested  that  the  agent  for  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  at  Muscogee  be  required  to  cause  the  intruders 
immediately  to  relinquish  x)ossession  of  all  lands  and  premises  occapied 
by  them  to  the  authorities  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  upon  the  request  of 
the  principal  chief  of  that  nation,  and  that  the  agent  be  provided 
with  the  means  of  enforcing  his  orders  without  delay. 

In  a  report  to  the  Department  dated  May  19, 1897,  this  office  made 
the  following  remarks  and  recommendations  on  this  subject: 

From  these  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  the  demand  of  the  delegates 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  not  unreasonable.  The  intruders  in  that 
nation  have  had  warning  against  further  intrusion,  and  the.  Indians 
have  the  promise  of  the  Government  for  their  removal.  As  I  have 
stated,  there  is  no  information  before  this  office  or  contained  in  the 
papers  under  consideration  as  to  the  probable  number  of  persons  that 
will  be  affected  by  the  removals,  but  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the 
board  of  appraisers  of  intruders'  improvements  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
that  at  the  time  said  report  was  submitted  there  were  estimated  to  be 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation  about  9,500  intruders.  Of  this  number  8,500 
were  there  at  the  time  the  board  entered  upon  its  duty  of  appraisement, 
and  it  was  estimated  by  the  president  of  the  Intruder  Association  that 
between  that  time  (1893)  and  the  date  of  the  appraisers'  report  (March 
16, 1895)  about  1 ,000  additional  persons  claiming  citizenship  nad  entered 
the  nation  and  settled  there. 

Messrs.  Hastings  and  Benge  state  that  there  were  50,000  persons 
interested  in  claims  for  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  presented  to 
the  Dawes  Commission.  What  proportion  of  these  50,000  were  in  the 
nation  and  settled  there  is  not  stated,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  any 
material  change  in  the  uumber  settled  in  the  nation  has  been  made 
since  the  report  of  the  appraisers  referred  to. 

Prom  this  it  will  be  seen  by  the  Department  that  while  the  Cherokee 
Nation  has  the  right  to  demand  the  removal  of  intruders  in  that  nation, 
the  undertaking  is  one  of  grave  responsibility  and  far-reaching  conse- 
sequences  to  a  large  number  of  people,  and  should  be  proceeded  with 
in  a  manner  that  would  result  in  the  least  hardship  to  the  intruders. 
It  is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  at  any  time  that  there  will  be  great 
suffering  in  the  forcible  removal  of  so  many  people  from  a  section  of 
country  where  some  of  them  have  resided  for  a  great  many  years. 
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In  view,  therefore,  of  all  the  facts  and  circarostances  surrounding?  the 
question,  1  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  before  nny  steps  looking 
to  the  removal  of  intruders  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  taken,  the 
authorities  of  that  nation  be  called  upon  to  inform  the  Department  of  the 
Dames  and  residences  of  the  intruders  and  their  post-office  address,  and 
also  the  character-of  the  improvements  occupied  by  them,  whether  town 
orfieuTn  property,  and  the  estimated  value  thereof.  When  the  Depart- 
ment shall  have  received  this  information  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  take 
more  intelligent  action  on  the  question. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  add  that  any  removals  that  may  be  made 
must  under  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  of  1891,  be  made  on  the 
formal  demand  of  the  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  l^ation. 

June  17, 1897,  the  Department  referred  to  this  office  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  President  June  11, 1897,  by  Hon.  S.  H.  Mayea,  principal  chief, 
Cherokee  Nation,  submitting  a  list  of  heads  of  families  declared  to  be 
intruders  in  the  nation  whose  removal  he  demanded  under  the  first 
clause  of  article  2  of  the  Cherokee  agreement  of  December  19, 1891. 
This  list  contained  the  names  of  217  heads  of  families,  representing 
2,170  persons,  allowing,  according  to  the  claims  of  the  Cherokee  dele- 
gates, ten  persons  to  the  family. 

In  its  reply  dated  June  30, 1897,  the  office  pointed  out  that  the  sub- 
mission of  this  list,  with  the  letter  of  the  chief,  was  only  a  partial  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  Department,  and  that  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  intruders  should  be  supplied,  together  with  other 
desired  information  respecting  the  character  and  value  of  their  improve- 
ments. It  also  called  attention  to  the  difficulties  that  would  have  to  be 
met  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  removals,  as  follows: 

I  have  no  means  of  readily  determining  what  the  removal  of  the  par- 
ties complained  against  will  cost;  but  whenever  this  question  has  been 
considered,  since  the  agreement  of  1891,  the  lack  of  funds  applicable 
has  been  found  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  cariying  the 
provisions  of  that  agreement  into  effect. 

In  office  report  of  February  0, 1892,  submitting  the  agreement  to  be 
forward^  to  Congress,  the  necessity  for  an  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose was  pointed  out,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  there  being  no  adequate 
general  appropriation  out  of  which  the  expense  could  be  paid. 

In  a  report  dated  November  27, 1893,  the  office  recommended  that 
the  comniitt^>«s  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives be  requested  to  secure  the  appropriation  of  $12,496  estimated 
by  the  appraisers  of  Cherokee  intruders'  improvements  as  necessiury  to 
complete  the  appraisements  and  effect  the  removals.  Of  this  sum  it 
was  estimated  that  $4,996  would  be  required  for  the  completion  of 
appraisement  of  improvements,  and  $7,500  would  be  necessary  to 
remove  the  intruders. 

In  a  report  of  March  17, 1894,  this  recommendation  was  repeated  so 
&r  as  the  money  for  removals  was  concerned,  and  in  a  letter  of  April 
23, 1894,  to  Hon.  William  Holman,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
OD  Indian  Affairs,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  appro])riation  of 
•4,996  to  complete  appraisals  would  be  a  waste  of  money  unless  the 
wim required  for  the  removal  of  intruders  should  be  also  appropriated, 
for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  appropriation  out  of  which  tho  oxpenses 
of  tbe  removals,  deemed  by  the  office  inevitable,  could  be  paid. 
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In  making  explanatious  on  complaint  of  Greek  authorities  for  not 
removing  intruders,  Agent  Wisdom  gave  in  liis  report  of  June  15, 1896, 
as  one  of  the  reasons  why  certain  intruders  had  not  been  removed,  that 
'Mt  is  well  known  to  the  Department  that  I  have  no  funds  available  to 
remove  intruders,  and  I  have  not  felt  authorized  to  use  the  money 
tendered  me  by  the  Creek  Nation,  and  by  the  Choctaw  Nation  also, 
without  express  authority  from  your  Department." 

However,  some  of  the  parties  against  whom  complaint  had  been  made 
had  received  payment  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  their  improve- 
ments, and  others  had  been  tendered  the  amounts  awarded,  and  it  was 
not  apparent  that  there  was  any  possible  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  removed.  The  office  therefore  made  the  following  recommendation 
as  to  their  removal : 

On  the  list  submitted  by  Chief  Mayes  there  appear  the  name  of  28 
persons  (indicated  by  a  cross),  who  are  shown  by  the  files  of  this  office 
to  have  received  the  amounts  awarded  by  the  board  of  appraisers  and 
22  (indicated  by  a  circle)  to  whom  tender  of  the  amount  awarded  has 
been  made. 

As  to  these  50  heads  of  families,  representing  500  persons — allowing 
10  to  the  family^  according  to  the  rule  adopted  by  Messrs.  Benge  and 
Hastings  in  their  letter  of  April  15, 1897,  which  accompanied  my  report 
of  May  19, 1897 — there  can  certainly  be  no  valid  or  just  reason  advanced 
why  they  should  not  be  ejected  from  their  illegal  occupany  of  improve- 
ments. 

The  appropriation  for  the  employment  of  Indian  police  would  admit 
of  the  appointment  and  rationing  of  a  temporary  ]>olice  force  of  say 
60  men,  including  officers,  for  a  period  of  two  months,  and  it  is  believed 
that  with  such  force,  supported  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  (there  is  now  a 
troop  at  Fort  Gibson,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation),  the  Indian  agent  would 
be  able  successfully  to  remove  the  intruders  from  their  illegal  holdings. 
It  is  thought  that  if  the  intruders  are  merely  dispossessed  of  the  lands 
and  improvements  illegally  held  by  them  it  will  be  carrying  out  the 
spirit  of  the  treaties  and  the  agreement  of  1891,  and  will  be  a  sufficient 
discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the  Government  thereunder,  and  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  whicli  of  itself  is  powerless  to 
interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  intruders  or  their  possessions.  Hav- 
ing been  thus  dispossessed,  the  intruders  would  have  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, and  they  would  naturally  either  seek  employment  with  citizens 
of  the  nation,  like  other  noncitizens  therein,  or  depart  from  the  Cherokee 
country  altogether. 

As  stated  above,  there  can  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  intruders  who 
have  accepted  pay  for  their  improvements,  and  the  twenty- two  to  whom 
tender  of  payment  was  made,  making  in  all  fifty  heads  of  families, 
should  not  be  removed;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  well 
to  make  a  beginning  by  dispossessing  the  twenty-eight  persons  who 
have  accepted  payment,  and  whom  I  have  caused  to  be  designated  on 
Chief  Mayes's  list  by  a  cross  mark  in  red  ink.  The  Cherokee  authori- 
ties should,  however,  be  required  to  appoint  one  or  more  responsible 
officers  to  accompany  the  agent  and  assist  in  identifying  the  parties 
whose  removal  is  contemplated  under  the  plan  as  herein  proposed,  and 
the  agent  should  be  instructed  to  turn  the  improvements  from  which 
the  intruders  may  be  removed  over  to  such  person  or  persons  as  the 
nation  shall  designate  to  hold  them  on  its  behalf. 

Having  thus  briefly  outlined  the  case,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend 
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that  the  agent  of  the  Union  Agency  be  authorized  to  employ  not  to 
exceed  sixty  Indian  police,  inclading  officers,  and  to  furnish  rations  to 
them  for  a  period  of  two  months,  to  enable  him  to  dispossess  the  in- 
truders who  have  received  i>ayment  for  their  improvements,  as  above 
indicated,  of  their  illegal  holdings,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  be 
requested  to  detail  a  troop  of  cavalry,  under  a  discreet  officer,  to  sup- 
port him  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty. 

Should  the  Department  grant  authority  for  the  emplojrment  of  the 
foil  number  of  sixty  policemen,  inclusive  of  officers,  as  recommended, 
the  agent  will  be  instructed  to  employ  only  so  many  of  that  number 
as  sh^  be  found  necessary  to  accomplish  the  work  in  hand. 

This  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Department,  and  July  1, 1897,  authority 
was  granted  for  carrying  it  into  operation.  The  agent  was  instructed 
accordingly  July  8,  1897,  and  July  17  notices  were  issued  giving  the 
intruders  thirty  days  to  remove  themselves.  September  1  the  agent 
reported  that  all  but  five  or  six  of  these  intruders  had  either  abandoned 
their  improvements  or  had  perfected  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Dawes  Commission  to  the  court.  The  live  or  six  he  proposed  to 
dispossess  early  in  September. 

April  16, 1897,  the  Greek  authorities  urged  upon  the  Department  the 
removal  of  intruders  in  that  nation  in  accordance  with  the  notice  of 
January  23, 1897,  above  noted.  April  20  this  office  reported  upon  their 
request  as  follows: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  request  of  the  Indians  is  just  and  rea- 
sonable and  that,  as  a  matter  of  good  faith,  the  same  should  meet  with 
the  approval  and  favorable  action  of  the  Department;  but  in  order  that 
intelligent  action  may  be  taken,  I  think  the  Creek  ITation  should  fur- 
nish a  statement  giving  the  names  of  the  heads  of  families  to  be 
removed,  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  each,  where  liv- 
ing (i.  e.,  nearest  post-office  or  in  what  township  or  district  of  the 
nation),  together  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  status  of  each ;  also  how 
many  it  is  proposed  to  remove  outside  the  limits  of  the  Greek  ITation, 
and  how  many  and  which  ones  they  only  desire  to  dispossess  of  their 
illegal  holdings. 

A  report  has  since  been  received  dated  July  8,  1897,  from  Agent 
Wisdom,  Union  Agency,  transmitting  a  letter  to  him  by  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Creek  Nation,  who  forwards  what  he  terms  lists  of  intruders 
in  that  nation.  No  action  has  as  yet  been  taken  on  this  matter,  for  the 
reason  that  the  information  contained  in  the  papers  furnished  by  tlie 
Creek  authorities  is  so  meager  and  indefinite  that  no  intelligent  action 
can  be  taken  thereon,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  it  is  deemed  best 
to  allow  the  matter  of  removal  of  Creek  iutruders  to  remain  in  abeyance 
until  the  authorized  removals  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  are  accomplished. 

PEORIA  AND  MIAMI  RESERVATION,  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  June  7, 1897,  provides — 

That  the  adult  allottees  of  land  in  the  Peoria  and  Miami  Indian  Reservation  in 
the  Qnapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  who  have  each  received  allotments  of  two 
hmidred  acres  or  more  may  sell  one  hundred  acres  thereof,  under  such  rules  and 
radiations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 
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In  accordance  with  this  legislation,  this  office  on  the  2d  of  July  Biil>- 
mitted  a  rongh  draft  of  regulations  to  be  observed  in  the  execation 
of  deeds  of  conveyance  which  it  deemed  to  be  best  calculated  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  to  set  forth  the  bona  fides  of  every 
conveyance  made  thereunder  and  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  par-  * 
chase  money  to  the  grantors  or  their  proper  representatives.  These 
rules  were  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Department  July  10,  with  an 
additional  regulation  to  the  effect  that  the  title  to  the  land  conveyed  by- 
such  a  deed  should  not  vest  in  the  grantee  therein  named  unless  the 
deed  should  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(}opies  of  these  regulations  have  been  furnished  the  Indian  agent  at 
the  Quapaw  Agency  for  his  information  and  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Indians  and  others  in  the  execution  of  deeds  of  conveyance. 

OHIPPEWAS  ASD  MUNSBES  IN  KANSAS. 

Attention  was  invited  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office  (p.  82) 
to  legislation  before  Congress  for  the  relief  of  these  Indians,  with  rec- 
ommendation that  final  action  be  urged  upon  Congress  at  its  next 
session. 

The  ninth  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  June  7, 
1897,  provided  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  a  discreet  person 
should  be  appointed  as  commissioner,  who  should  take  a  census  of  the 
Chippewa  and  Munsee  or  Christian  Indians  of  Franklin  County,  Kans., 
and  investigate  and  report  upon  their  individual  title  to  the  several 
tracts  of  land  within  their  reservation  for  which  certificates  were  issued 
under  the  treaty  of  July  16, 1850.  The  act  also  provided  for  the  issu- 
ance of  patents  in  fee  to  those  entitled  to  the  lands  held  by  them;  for 
the  appraisement  and  sale  of  the  residue  of  their  lands  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  for  the  distribution,  per  capita,  of  the  trust  funds  now  to 
their  credit  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

These  Indians  were  duly  notified  of  this  legislation  and  were  sum- 
moned to  meet  on  the  26th  of  July  in  general  council  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject and  determine  their  action  thereon.  The  last  census  showed  them 
to  have  a  population  of  80  members,  40  of  whom  were  eligible  as  voters. 
On  the  28th  of  July  George  W.  James,  Indian  agent,  reported  that  the 
Indians  had  convened  and  after  a  full  and  free  expression  of  opinion,  in 
which  all  the  councilmeu  and  eight  others,  including  two  women,  had 
spoken,  the  debate  closed  and  a  vote  was  taken,  showing  22  in  favor  of 
and  10  opposed  to  said  legislation.    Their  action  was  as  follows: 

Whereas  Congress,  by  the  ninth  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
Jane  7,  1897,  provided,  with  our  oonaent,  for  an  adjastment  of  the  title  to  lands  in 
Franklin  County,  Kansas,  allotted  to  individual  members  of  the  Chippewa  and 
Christian  Indians,  and  for  the  issue  of  patents  in  fee,  etc.,  and  for  the  appraisement, 
sale,  and  disposal  of  the  remainder  of  our  lands,  and  for  the  distribution  per  capita 
of. our  funds  now  held  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  whereas  we  have 
been  called  together  at  Chippewa  and  Chris.  Ind.  Reservation  this  26th  day  of  July, 
1897,  in  general  council,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  members, 
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over  eighteen  years  of  age,  respecting  this  legislation,  and  having  fully  considered 
the  matter,  do  hereby  attach  oar  signatores  to  this  pai»er,  showing  onr  individual 
Tiews  thereon,  those  consenting  signing  in  the  left-band  column  and  those  objecting 
ngning  in  the  right-hand  column;  those  under  21  years  of  age  attaching  their 
nspeetive  ages. 

Those  eignhig  in  this  oolnom  give  their  conaent 
to  the  legiaUtion  embraced  in  eaid  9th  see.  of 
the  eet  of  June  7, 1887,  aforeaaid. 


Those  signing  in  this  oolnmn  otjjeot  to  thelegisU- 
tion  embraced  in  said  9th  sec.  of  the  act  of 
June  7, 1807,  and  refuse  consent. 

1.  James  Elliott. 

2.  Sabilla  EllioU  (her  x  mark). 

3.  Josephine  A.  Plake. 

4.  John  V.  Plake,  20. 

5.  E.  EUen  Plake,  18. 

6.  James  Plake. 

7.  George  Veix. 

8.  Louisa  Veix  (her  x  mark). 

9.  Elizabeth  Spooner  (her  x  mark). 
10.  Bobert  McCoonse. 


L  Willitfu  H.  Killbuck  (his  x  mark). 

2.  Catharine  Killbuck  (her  x  mark). 

3.  Yida  Jane  Killbuck. 

4.  Nioodemus  Herr. 

5.  J  cab  Samuel. 

6.  John  Thomas. 

7.  Julia  A.  Bittenbender. 

8.  Mary  Ann  Herron,  20  yrs. 

9.  Matilda  Herron,  19  yrs. 

10.  Peter  Herron. 

11.  William  Donohoe. 

12.  Theresa   Ewing    Blackburn   (her  x 

mark). 

13.  Oscar  McOoons  (his  x  mark). 

14.  Ignatius  Caleb  (his  x  mark). 

15.  Josephine  Grinnell. 

16.  Rnfus  Caleb. 

17.  Joseph  McCoons  (his  x  mark). 
IS.  Sarah  Supemaw  (her  x  mark). 

19.  Chas.  6.  Spooner. 

20.  Julia  Ann  Jones. 

21.  Joseph  Eillbuok. 

22.  William  M.  McCoonse. 

Witnesses  to  marks  in  foregoing  lists: 
Gkorgb  Ykix. 

WlLUAM  DONOHOK. 

POTTAWATOMIK  AND  Gt.  NKMAHA  AgENCY,  KA8. 

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indian  Reservation y  July  £6lh,  1897. 
We,  the  undersigned,  coustituting  the  council  of  the  Chippewa  and  Christian 
Indians  belonging  to  the  Pottawatomie  and  Gt.  Nemaha  Agency,  hereby  certify  on 
honor  that  ample  notice  was  given  our  people  by  George  W.  James,  U.  S.  Indian 
^S^if  of  the  general  council  held  this  26th  day  of  July,  1897,  on  our  reservation,  for 
the  consideration  of  legislation  had  for  our  people  by  Congress,  as  shown  by  the  9th 
Mction  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  June  7th,  1897;  that  sufficient 
time  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  whole  matter  involved  was  given ;  that  every 
member  of  our  tribe  recorded  as  voting  did  so  after  a  full  understanding  of  the  sub- 
i«ct  tnd  without  interference  of  any  kind  by  any  i>er8on  or  persons,  and  that  the 
vote  for  the  proposition  was  22;  against,  10;  7  persons  not  voting. 

Robert  McCoonse, 
William  H.  Killbuck  (his  x  mark), 
George  Veix, 
William  McCoonhb, 

Council, 
^itoess  to  signature  aud  marks  of  councilmen, 
Oborgb  W.  Jambs,  U,  8.  Indian  Agent, 
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July  26th  1897. 
I  hereby  certify  on  honor  that  connoilmen  and  voters  whose  names  are  signed  to 
the  foregoing,  fully  understood  the  matter  contained  therein ;  that  their  signatures 
and  marks  are  all  genuine,  and  were  made  after  full  explanation  as  to  where  they 
were  to  sign  and  the  purport  of  the  same. 

Georok  Vbix,  Interpreter. 

United  States  Indian  Service, 
Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency. 
Chippewa  and  Christian  Indian  Heaervaiion,  July  S6,  1897, 
I  hereby  certify  on  honor  that  the  vote  of  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians, 
taken  this  date  at  the  Moravian  church  and  schoolhouse,  on  the  Chippewa  and 
Christian  Indian  Reservation^  as  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  legislation 
shown  by  the  9th  sec.  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  Juno  7, 1897,  as 
represented  in  detail  in  the  paper  to  which  this  certificate  is  attached,  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  free  and  unbiased  will  of  the  Indians,  and  was  in  every  respect  made  in 
good  faith  and  in  reality,  and  that  said  vote  numbered  twenty-two  (22)  for  the  leg- 
islation and  ten  (10)  against  it,  and  that  seven  absent  members  of  the  tribe  did  not 
vote. 

Georoe  W.  James,  V,  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  act  provides  that  the  appraisement  of  '^  the  residue  of  their 
lands"  shall  be  made  by  a  commission,  consisting  of  the  aforesaid  com- 
missioner, the  Indian  agent,  and  one  person  to  be  selected  by  the  Indians 
in  open  council.  The  Indians,  while  in  council,  by  a  unanimous  vote 
selected  Eobert  McGoonse  as  the  member  of  the  commission  to  be 
selected  by  them. 

BLAOKFEBT  AND  PORT  BELKNAP  RESERVATIONS, 

MONTANA. 

The  portions  of  the  Blaekfeet  and  Fort  Belknap  reservations  ceded 
by  the  agreements  of  September  26,  1895,  and  October  9, 1895,  respec- 
tively, and  ratified  by  the  act  of  June  10,  1896,  have  not  yet  been 
opened  to  settlement.  The  survey  of  the  ceded  portion  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  Reservation  has  been  completed  and  the  work  of  surveying  the 
Blackfeet  boundary  is  now  in  progress. 

DISTURBANCE  AMONG    INDIANS   OF  TONGUE    RIVER 
AGENCY,  MONTANA. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  more  or  less  friction  between  the 
Indians  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  Mont.,  and  the  white 
cattlemen  who  have  ranches  near  by.  The  Indians  complained  that  the 
ranchers  allow  their  stock  to  range  over  the  reservation,  and  the  cattle- 
men charged  the  Indians  with  killing  their  cattle  while  oft'  the  reserva- 
tion.   The  facts  show  both  parties  to  have  been  at  fault. 

Nothing  serious  occurred,  however,  until  last  May,  when  the  dead 
body  of  ^  white  sheep-herder  in  the  employ  of  one  Mr.  Harringer,  a 
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F^ichman,  was  foand  about  3  miles  north  of  tbe  reservation.  The  kill- 
ing or  murder  of  this  man  was  at  once  charged  to  the  Indians  by  the 
settlers  and  ranchmen,  who  became  very  much  excited  and  armed 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  revenge.  Soon  reports  were 
current  in  the  newspapers  of  an  outbreak  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes. 

May  25  Capt.  G.  W.  H.  Stouch,  U.  S.  A.,  acting  Indian  agent  of 
Tongue  River  Agency,  reported  that  the  man  was  undoubtedly  killed 
by  Indians  belonging  to  the  reservation  and  that  he  would  make  a 
thorough  investigation  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime;  that 
he  did  not  fear  an  ^^ outbreak"  on  the  part  of  tbe  Indians  unless  it 
were  forced  upon  them  by  the  whites,  and  that  he  had  requested  the 
commanding  officer  of  Fort  Custer  to  send  two  troops  of  cavalry  to 
the  agency  to  prevent  trouble  between  the  excited  white  settlers  and  the 
Indians.  He  recommended  that  a  troop  of  cavalry  be  stationed  on 
the  reservation  in  place  of  the  infantry  then  there,  and  June  1  this 
office  recommended  that  the  War  Department  be  requested  to  send 
there  three  or  four  troops  of  cavalry. 

May  31  Captain  Stouch  telegraphed  that  he  had  arrested  an  Indian 
known  as  ''Stanley,"  who  had  confessed  to  the  murder  of  the  sheep 
herder,  and  that  he  would  turn  him  over  to  the  civil  authorities  at 
any  point  outside  the  reservation  which  the  sheriff  of  Custer  County 
might  designate.  June  4  Stanley  was  taken  by  Captain  Bead,  U.  S.  A., 
with  one  troop  of  cavalry  as  an  escort,  and  was  delivered  to  the  sheriff 
at  Bosebud  Station,  to  be  taken  to  Miles  City,  Mont.,  for  incarceration 
and  trial.  June  11  Captain  Stouch  telegraphed  that  he  had  delivered 
to  the  civil  authorities  Yellow  Hair  and  Sam  Crow,  as  accomplices  of 
Stanley,  and  that  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  were  quiet,  newspaper 
reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

July  31  this  office  recommended  that,  in  view  of  the  peaceable  state 
of  afiEeurs,  the  War  Department  be  asked  to  give  the  necessary  orders 
for  the  withdrawal  from  the  reservation  of  the  infantry  detachment 
and  of  all  but  one  troop  of  cavalry;  it  also  reported  concerning  the 
question  of  fencing  the  reservation  in  order  to  avoid  most  of  the  causes 
of  contention  between  white  cattlemen  and  the  Indians. 

The  details  of  the  arrest  and  delivery  of  Stanley  are  given  in  reports 
from  Acting  Agent  Stouch,  as  follows : 

ToNGXJB  River  Agency,  Mont., 

June  5, 1897, 
Hon.  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Sir  :  I  bare  the  honor  to  report  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency  as  brought 
about  by  the  murder  of  John  Hoover,  a  white  man,  and  by  the  capture  of  tbe  mur- 
derer, David  Stanley,  a  Cheyenne  Indian.  Under  date  of  May  25  I  made  report  to 
you  of  tho  finding  of  the  body. 

The  body  of  the  murdered  man  was  foimd  on  tbe  23d  of  May,  which  was  reported 

to  mo  on  the  24th.    On  the  25th  I  sent  orders  to  White  Bull  for  him  and  his  band  to 

come  to  the  agency  at  ouco,a8  I  was  positive  that  this  band  held  the  murderer,  their 

^onm  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crime.    They  arrived  at  the  agency  next  day,  the 
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26th,  and  I  Bent  orders  to  White  Ball  to  oome  to  the  office  the  next  morning.  He 
reported  ftt  the  office  the  morning  of  the  27th.  I  told  him  whftt  had  happened, 
explained  the  whole  matter  of  the  killing  and  the  finding  of  the  body ;  that  I,  as 
well  as  everybody  else,  believed  the  mnrder  to  have  been  committed  by  a  member 
or  members  of  his  band;  that  ftom  circumstances  it  was  very  certain  that  three  or 
more  were  concerned  in  the  murder;  that  I  would  hold  him  responsible,  and  that  he 
must  find  the  murderers  and  turn  them  over  to  me  for  delivery  to  the  civil  aathori- 
ties,  they  to  do  the  punishing.  I  explained  all  fully  to  him  and  told  him  to  re  torn 
to  his  camp,  select  seven  or  eight  of  his  head  men ;  among  others  I  told  him  to  seleet 
Badger,  Spotted  Hawk,  and  Two  Bull ;  that  he  was  to  tell  them  exactly  what  I  had 
said,  and  for  all  to  come  to  the  office  that  evening  for  farther  consultation. 

About  noon  the  same  day  (the  27th)  Sheriff  Gibb,  of  Custer  County,  and  about  25 
armed  men  rode  up  to  the  office  and  dismounted.  I  invited  them  to  enter,  whioh 
they  did.  They  informed  me  thai  enough  evidence  had  been  secured  at  the  coro- 
ner's inquest,  which  was  still  in  session,  to  show  that  Hoover  had  been  murdered  by 
Indians;  that  they  were  a  committee  sent  by  the  settlers,  who  to  the  number  of  100 
or  more  were  now  with  the  coroner.  The  sheriff  stated  that  it  was  only  by  the 
greatest  difficulty  he  persuaded  the  entire  number  to  stay  back  and  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  12  to  accompany  him  to  the  ageney.  The  band  of  25  armed  men  was 
composed  of  this  committee  and  others  who  Joined  them  at  the  agency.  They 
made  a  demand  for  the  murderers.  I  told  them  1  had  anticipated  their  demand,  and 
explained  to  them  what  1  had  already  done  in  the  matter,  and  that  I  intended 
to  do  an  I  could  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to  Justice;  that  I  believed  I  would  be  able 
to  apprehend  them,  but  that  I  must  have  my  own  time  and  not  be  interfered  with ; 
that  everything  would  be  done  as  speedily  as  jKissible.  They  blustered  and  made  all 
manner  of  demands,  and  for  a  while  would  not  be  satisfied  with  my  assurances  that 
everything  would  be  done  by  me  that  I  possibly  could.  After  consultation  among 
themselves,  the  sheriff  informed  me  that  he  had  decided  to  leave  here  four  deputies, 
and  that  they  should  cooperate  with  me.  This  was  done  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  settlers.  I  told  him  I  oould  see  no  reason  why  this  should  be  done;  but  h# 
insisted  and  I  consented. 

Captain  Read  with  two  troops  of  cavalry  arrived  Just  before  the  departure  of  the 
sheriff  and  his  party. 

At  6  o'clock  that  evening  I  met  with  White  Bull,  Badger,  Spotted  Hawk,  Two 
Bull,  and  other  headmen  of  the  band.  White  Bull  told  me  that  he  had  informed 
these  men  all  that  I  had  told  him  in  the  morning.  I  again  repeated  my  orders  and 
charge.  I  also  told  them  that  it  was  believed  among  white  people  that  when  a 
crime  was  committed  by  an  Indian  the  whole  tribe  was  cognizant  of  it ;  that  I  would 
only  hold  his  band  responsible,  and  that  they  must  find  the  murderers  and  turn  them 
over  to  me ;  that  it  would  not  be  right  for  the  whole  tribe  to  suffer  for  the  crime  of 
three  or  four.  When  I  concluded.  Badger,  the  father  of  the  accused,  said  he  had 
always  given  good  advice  to  the  young  men.  He  concluded  by  saying:  ''I  promise 
the  agent  if  I  find  out,  and  I  will  try  to  find  out,  I  will  tell  him  even  if  it  is  my  own 
son."  They  all  said  every  effort  would  be  made  to  discover  the  criminal,  and  then 
left. 

At  9  next  morning,  the  28th,  Captain  Read  started  his  troops  to  the  scene  of  the 
killing,  with  a  view  of  interviewing  the  coroner  and  the  citizens,  to  get  as  far  as  possi- 
ble all  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  case.  He  left  the  agency  at  about  11  o'clock  to  Join 
his  command.  At  the  time  of  his  departure  I  was  with  White  Bull,  who  came  to 
toll  me  that  David  Stanley  had  confessed  to  the  murder.  He  said  Stanley  said  he 
was  the  only  guilty  one,  and  that  he  repeatedly  reiterated  it;  that  Stanley  informed 
him  he  would  not  surrender,  but  would  fight  at  3  o'clock;  that  he  was  willing  to  die 
to  save  his  people,  but  would  not  surrender.  I  told  White  Bull  that  that  would  not 
do;  that  no  one  would  be  satisfied  with  this;  that  all  must  be  turned  over  to  me; 
that  1  would  not  allow  a  fight  to  take  place.    He  then  went  back  to  his  camp. 

I  immediately  started  a  courier  after  Captain  Read,  who  returned  the  answer  that 
he  would  get  here  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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At  1  o^oloek  the  same  aAemoon  I  sent  a  oonrier  to  Rosebud  with  the  following 
IrieiSTam  to  the  Assistant  Adjntant-Oeneral,  Department  of  Dakota: 

''The  Indians  have  given  me  the  name  of  the  Indian  who  acknowledged  killing  of 
sheep-herder.  Have  demanded  names  of  other  two  who  were  engaged  in  the  killin^^. 
Surrender  of  Indian  refused.  Have  two  troops  of  cavalry  here  now,  but  think  it 
unwise  to  act  with  this  force,  therefore  respectfully  request  that  two  troops  of 
cavalry  and  one  company  of  infantry  be  ordered  here  immediately." 

The  Indians  became  more  or  less  excited,  kept  moving  about  in  an  agitated  and 
restless  manner.  The  squaws  and  children  took  to  the  hills  away  from  the  agency, 
while  those  immediately  to  the  west  and  south  were  occupied  by  the  bucks.  They 
all  seemed  to  be  heavily  armed  and  with  their  horses.  I  was  told  by  the  Indians 
that  they  had  only  assembled  to  witness  the  fight  that  Stanley  was  to  have  at  3 
o'clock,  and  that  they  had  understood  that  it  was  postponed  until  7  o'clock.  I 
noticed  that  the  Indians  had  not  dispersed  until  they  were  called  out  to  by  Little 
Chiei;  at  about  8  o'clock. 

Captain  Read  returned  to  the  agency  with  his  command  at  about  3.30  in  the  after- 
noon. At  this  time  Stanley  was  on  a  high  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  agency  and  not  a 
great  distance  from  it.  He  had  his  horse  and  squaw  with  him,  was  in  his  war  dress 
and  paint,  and  was  heavily  armed ;  he  was  all  ready  for  the  fight.  It  was  the  desire 
of  Captain  Read  to  charge  and  capture  or  kill  him.  At  this  Juncture  a  greatly 
excited  Indian  on  horseback  approached  with  the  information  that  Stanley  did  not 
want  to  fight  the  soldiers,  but  did  want  to  fight  the  citizens,  meaning  the  deputy 
sheriifB  who  were  here.  I  told  him  to  go  back  and  tell  Stanley  I  would  not  allow 
anyone  to  fight  him  and  for  him  to  come  In  and  surrender.  Deputy  Sheriff  Smith 
told  me  he  would  attempt  his  capture  if  I  would  guarantee  his  safety  from  the  other 
Indiana.  I  told  him  I  could  not  so  guarantee,  and  moreover  there  would  be  no  fight 
and  that  Stanley  must  be  captured  without  any  bloodshed.  It  was  my  earnest 
desire  to  capture  Stanley  without  the  firing  of  a  shot,  in  order  to  turn  him  over  to 
the  eivH  authorities  for  punishment,  after  trial  and  couviction  under  State  laws.  I 
wanted  this  done  as  an  example  for  those  amongst  the  Indians  who  contemplate 
wrongdoing,  and  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  he  were  permitted  to  fight  and  was 
kUled  he  would  be  a  hero  and  brave  in  the  eyes  of  the  tribe,  whose  example  should 
be  emulated  by  the  young  men.  Stanley  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Head  Chief 
and  Craay  Mnle,  of  whose  heroic  death  stories  are  told  around  the  fires,  making 
OTery  young  man  anxious  for  a  similar  death,  so  he,  too,  can  become  a  brave  and 
fsmousman. 

I  believe  it  was  in  1891  that  these  two  young  men  killed  a  white  boy  and  hid  the 
body  in  the  hills,  where  it  was  found  after  a  search  of  several  days.  The  murderers 
were  discovered  through  their  boasting  of  the  deed;  their  surrender  was  demanded, 
but  it  was  refused,  though  they  were  willing  to  be  killed  and  would  die  fighting. 
Their  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  five  troops  of  cavalry  stationed  here  were 
ordered  to  prepare  for  the  a£&ay .  At  the  appointed  time  the  troops  took  their  station 
in  the  rear  of  the  agency  buildings,  and  each  young  man  took  his  position  on  a  hill 
on  either  side  of  the  troops.  The  young  men  charged  down  the  hills  on  their  horses 
opoB  the  troops,  singing  their  death  songs  and  firing  at  the  soldiers.  They  were 
finally  killed,  they  only  shooting  a  few  of  the  horses  of  the  soldiers.  Stones  mark 
thefootateps  of  the  horses  on  the  hillsides,  and  the  bodies  of  the  ''braves"  were 
botied  in  a  grave  prepared  for  them  beforehand. 

The  sqnawB  watched  tiie  fight  firom  a  point  apart  fh>m  the  bucks.  At  its  dose 
Ike  aqnaws  sang  the  death  songs  and  urged  the  bucks  to  avenge  the  death  of  the 
young  men;  the  men  became  very  much  excited,  and  notwithstanding  the  presenoe 
of  the  five  troops  of  cavalry  a  fight  was  narrowly  averted.  Thus  these  two  young 
men  beoame  ''heroes,"  and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  this  incident  I  forbade  any 
fluting.  These  people  do  not  fear  death,  but  have  a  wholesome  fear  of  hanging 
cr  even  Imigthy  imprisonment;  and  if  this  man  Stanley  could  be  convicted  and 
hanged^  it  would  have  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  these  Indians.  For  these  reasons 
I  was  opposed  to  the  capture  of  Stanley  by  force.  Besides,  I  did  not  think  it  wise 
aofd  ^Qdent  to  nuike  the  attempt  with  but  two  troops  of  cavalry  here;  whUe  I 
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believe  the  Indians  were  not  dispoeed  to  resist  the  capture  of  Stanley,  still  there 
was  no  telling  what  they  would  do  when  one  of  their  people  was  being  fired  upon ; 
had  they  made  a  resistance  there  is  no  telling  where  it  would  have  ended.  They  e^n. 
muster  almost  500  warriors,  and  knowing  of  their  disposition  to  resist  in  1891,  when 
much  weaker  than  now,  I  thought  two  troops  of  cavalry  would  not  stand  much 
show  of  overcoming  these  warriors,  whose  fierceness  was  noted. 

About  this  time,  from  remarks  made  to  me  by  the  Indians  and  by  their  actions,  I 
became  convinced  that  the  Indians  were  afraid  of  the  deputy  sheriffs,  because  they 
could  not  understand  why  they  were  here,  they  not  knowing  the  difference  between 
the  representatives  of  the  law  and  the  cowboys ;  this  rendered  them  very  cloee- 
mouthed,  and  I  was  unable  to  get  any  information  from  them  that  would  answer  for 
evidence  against  Stanley  when  he  was  brought  to  trial.  As  the  presence  of  the 
deputy  sheriffs  interfered  with  my  investigation,  and  as  I  was  firmly  of  the  opinion 
I  could  get  no  further  evidence  from  the  Indians  while  they  were  here,  I  put  the 
case  fairly  before  them  and  asked  them  for  the  cause  of  justice  to  withdraw  from 
the  reservation.  This  they  refused  to  do  unless  they  were  ordered  to  do  so.  Captain 
Read  and  Lieutenant  Livermore  also  urged  them  to  leave,  but  they  remained  obdu- 
rate. After  all  efforts  had  proven  unavailing,  I  finally,  on  the  29th,  gave  Mr.  Smith 
the  following  letter : 

'*  Under  section  2152,  Revised  Statutes,  United  States,  it  is  my  duty  as  Indian 
a^ent  to  ^  procure  the  arrest  and  trial  of  all  Indians  accused  of  committing  any 
crime,  offense,  or  misdemeanor,  and  of  all  other  persons  who  may  have  committed 
crimes  or  offenses  within  any  State  or  Territory  and  have  fled  into  the  Indian  coniitry, 
either  by  demanding  the  same  of  the  chiefs  of  the  proper  tribe  or  by  such  other 
means  as  the  President  may  authorize.' 

''Referring  to  your  presence  at  this  time  on  this  reservation  for  the  purpose  of 
awaiting  the  arrest  of  the  alleged  murderers  of  one  John  Hoover,  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  reservation,  at  some  time  between  May  3  and  the  20th  instant,  I  have  the  honor 
to  inform  you  tiiat  I  have  information  that  one  David  Stanley,  a  Cheyenne  Indian 
under  my  charge,  has  acknowledged  that  he  (Stanley)  committed  said  murder. 
Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  procure  the  arrest  of  said  Stanley,  which  will  be 
accomplished  as  speedily  as  possible.  Upon  apprehension  of  said  Stanley  he  will  be 
turned  over  to  you  at  such  point  outside  of  this  reservation  as  you  ma^  reques^ 
together  with  any  others  who  may  be  found  to  be  implicated  in  the  committing  said 
murder. 

''Meantime,  I  consider  that  your  presence  on  the  reservation  is  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion to  the  Indians  under  my  charge,  and  may  incite  them  to  offer  violence.  As  a 
matter  of  expediency  in  procuring  the  arrest  of  the  alleged  murderers,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  you  should  withdraw  from  the  reservation  as  soon  as  practicable,  and 
therefore  request  that  you  do  so  at  once.'' 

After  they  had  left,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  29th,  I  took  the  interpreter  and  went  to 
White  Bull's  camp,  with  the  intention  to  have  Stanley  meet  me  there,  if  he  would, 
and  have  a  talk  with  me.  I  requested  Badger  and  Red  Bird,  father  and  uncle  of 
Stanley,  to  go  with  me  to  see  Stanley.  I  wanted  to  try  and  persuade  him  to  sur- 
render, as  I  was  fully  determined  he  should  be  taken  alive  and  as  fully  resolved  that 
he  should  not  be  permitted  to  make  a  "hero"  of  himself.  They  said  they  would  be 
glad  to  go  with  me  and  urge  him  to  surrender,  but  they  did  not  know  where  he  was, 
as  they  had  not  seen  him  since  the  evening  before.  I  thereupon  called  the  headmen 
together  and  asked  where  he  was.  They  all  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  his 
whereabouts.  I  then  ordered  that  strict  search  be  made  for  him ;  that  runners  go 
to  the  hiUs  and  search  for  him,  and  bring  him  in  if  found.  They  returned  without 
him,  saying  he  must  be  in  hiding.  1  then  gave  the  most  strict  orders  that  he  must 
be  found  or  that  White  Bull's  band  must  stand  the  consequences.  But  still  hearing 
nothing  from  him,  on  the  morning  of  May  30 1  ordered  out  the  entire  tribe  in  search 
of  him,  with  instructions  that  he  must  be  found  and  brought  in  without  fail. 

At  4  o'clock  the  morning  of  31st  word  was  brought  to  me  by  two  Indians  that 
Stanley  had  been  seen  at  Black  Eagle's  camp  about  16  miles  from  the  agency ;  that  he 
was  surrounded  and  could  not  escape.  At  9  o'clock  I  started  for  the  place,  accom- 
panied by  my  son,  the  driver,  and  Badger,  together  with  two  interpreters.  As  we 
neared  the  camp,  I  was  informed  by  a  runner  that  Stanley  had  been  captured.  When 
I  arrived  there,  I  found  about  one  hundred  armed  Indians  on  horseback.  Stanley  was 
in  a  tepee  with  some  friends  eating  his  dinner;  he  was  still  armed;  he  refused  to 
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talk  then,  wanted  to  wait  until  he  got  to  the  agency;  he  also  refased  to  give  up  his 
anna,  said  I  thought  it  nnneoessary  as  well  as  useless,  as  the  Indians  were  afraid  of 
him,  thinking  he  was  a  dangerous  man,  ready  to  fight  for  his  life,  to  attempt  to 
xemove  them  hy  force.  When  we  arrived  near  the  agency,  he  said  he  was  ready 
to  talk  with  me  in  the  presence  of  his  father,  Badger,  and  Black  Eagle.  I  then 
persuaded  him  to  deliyer  his  rifle  to  me,  hut  he  was  quite  obstinate  at  first ;  he 
insisted  upon  retaining  his  horse,  knife,  anil  ammunition.  We  then  had  a  talk.  I 
asked  him  why  he  killed  Hoover.  He  denied  that  he  killed  him;  he  acknowledged 
that  he  wanted  to  fight  so  as  to  die.  After  some  more  conversation  on  this  subject, 
and  after  my  insisting  upon  his  surrender,  peaceably,  if  possible,  if  not,  otherwise, 
he  finally  gave  his  horse  to  his  mother  and  prepared  to  go  with  me.  He  wanted  to 
visit  with  his  people  during  the  night,  and  promised  to  talk  next  day ;  but  I  would 
not  let  him  get  out  of  my  sight  again,  so  I  soon  reached  the  agency  and  placed  him 
in  the  agency  jail,  and  caused  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  be  placed  over  him. 

At  about  noon  this  day  one  troop  of  cavalry  from  Fort  Custer  arrived  under  com- 
mand of  Migor  Norvell.  Sheriff  Gibb  and  four  deputies  also  arrived  at  the  agency 
while  I  was  away.  That  evening  I  made  an  appointment  with  the  sheriff  for  the 
next  morning,  as  he  wanted  to  talk  with  me.  He  gave  me  a  letter,  saying  ''Tliis 
letter  is  ftt>m  the  county  attorney,  and  you  had  better  read  it  before  morning,  as  it 
might  enlighten  you  concerning  your  duties,''  etc.  On  the  morning  of  June  1  we 
met  in  the  ofiSce.  I  invited  Major  Norvell  and  Captain  Read  to  be  present  during  my 
interview  with  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies.  The  first  thing  the  sheriff  did  was  to 
produce  a  warrant  for  my  arrest  for  violating  a  section  of  the  statute  of  Montana, 
in  reeisting  officers  while  attempting  to  make  an  arrest,  having  reference  to  letter 
already  quoted  in  this  report.  I  gave  my  recognizance  to  appear  at  such  a  time  to  be 
arranged  by  the  county  attorney  and  myself.  He  then  demanded  the  person  of  David 
Stanley,  and  produced  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  I  declined  to  turn  him  over  at  that 
time,  for  various  reasons,  as  shown  in  letter  to  Sheriff  Gibb,  which  appears  below. 
I  tried  to  show  him  that  in  all  probability  to  turn  him  over  now  would  defeat  the 
ends  of  justice ;  that  I  would  deliver  him  up  as  soon  as  I  could  obtain  more  evidence 
fnun  him,  which  would  be  within  two  days.  Both  Major  Norvell  and  Captain  Read 
endeavored  to  turn  the  sheriff,  but  could  not  do  so,  so  I  was  Anally  compelled  to  give 
him  the  following  letter : 

"  Referring  to  my  letter  of  May  29,  addressed  to  Mr.  William  D.  Smith,  your  deputy, 
tiie  contents  of  which  you  are  cognizant,  and  referring  to  your  demand  for  the  pris- 
<mer,  David  Stanley,  in  tendering  your  warrant  for  his  arrest  this  day,  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  yon  that  I  feel  constrained  by  my  sense  of  duty  as  agent  in  charge 
of  the  Cheyenne  Indians,  respectfully  to  declme  complying  with  your  demand  for 
the  prisoner.  The  prisoner,  Stanley,  was  secured  j^est«rday  through  my  efforts  and 
inflnenoe  with  his  people;  he  is  in  safe  custody  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
troops  stationed  here.  I  have  not  completed  my  duty  in  collecting  all  the  evidence  in 
his  case,  though  I  think  I  have  it  nearly  sufficient  to  secure  his  conviction  for  the 
murder  of  John  Hoover.  Measures  are  now  being  taken  by  me  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary information  as  speedily  as  possible  for  the  arrest  and  trial  of  any  and  all  other 
Indians  of  this  tribe  who  may  have  been  implicated  with  Stanley  in  the  commission 
of  the  crime. 

'*  I  wUl  require  the  presence  here  of  Stanley  for  a  day  or  two  longer  at  least,  to 
enable  me  to  gather  farther  evidence  against  him  and  his  supposed  accomplices.    As 
soon  as  my  investigation  is  complete,  Stanley  and  any  others  found  to  be  implicated 
with  him  will  be  promptly  turned  over  to  your  custody  for  trial  by  the  State  courts, 
together  with  all  evidence  that  can  be  obtained  which  will  lead  to  their  conviction. 
''Meantime,  I  consider  that  the  presence  of  yourself  or  deputies  here  on  this  res- 
ervation handicaps  me  in  the  performance  of  my  plain  duty  under  the  Revised 
Ststntes  of  the  United  States,  to  procure  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  guilty  parties. 
and  Is  a  source  of  irritation  and  excitement  among  the  Indians  under  my  charge  and 
may  incite  them  to  offer  violence,  should  any  attempt  be  made  by  civil  authorities 
to  nse  or  display  force  in  attempting  to  make  arrests  here  at  this  time.    As  a  matter 
of  dnty  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  General  Government  in  handling  these 
Indians  through  the  aj^ents  appointed  over  them,  and  as  a  matter  of  expediency  in 
procuring  the  arrest  of  the  murderers  in  this  case,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  you 
■honld  withdraw  f^om  this  reservation  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  I  therefore  repeat 
By  request  that  you  do  so  at  once. 
**I  earnestly  urge  that  you  comply  with  this  request  in  oar##J^t9ya4d  &^M  securing 
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the  apprehezmioii  of  the  Indians  supposed  to  be  implicated  with  Stanley,  and 
thereby  aid  in  securing  the  ends  of  law  and  justice  as  quickly  as  possible;  I  have 
DO  desire  or  intention  to  prevent  the  guilty  parties  from  bein^  brought  to  trial  by 
the  State  courts,  nor  to  hinder  or  thwart  you  in  procuring  their  arrest,  and  all  evi- 
dence which  may  aid  in  securinp;  their  conviction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  desire  to 
give  you  all  the  assistance  in  this  matter  that  may  lie  in  my  power ;  but  I  most  not 
be  hampered  by  imprudent  or  hasty  action  on  your  part,  and  must  insist  in  main- 
taining order  among  the  Indians  under  my  charge  on  this  Government  reservation, 
by  restraining  them  and  others  from  any  acts  of  violence  or  disturbance. 

''Stanley's  accomplices,  if  any,  have  been  demanded  of  his  people,  and  this 
demand  will  be  insisted  upon  by  me  and  every  effort  is  being  made  by  me  to  ferret 
them  out.    Ton  shall  have  them  as  soon  as  they  are  known." 

Sheriff  Gibb  lefb  soon  after  receiving  the  letter,  but  left  his  four  deputies. 

On  the  evening  of  June  2  one  troop  of  cavalry  and  one  company  of  infantry  arrived 
from  Fort  Eeogh,  under  conmiand  of  Captain  Kinzie,  Second  Infantry. 

I  continued  my  investigations  during  the  2d  and  3d,  but  was  unable  vo  obtain 
much  information.  I  attribute  the  I'eticence  of  the  Indians  to  the  fact  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  deputy  sheriffs  at  the  agency.  I  finally  informed  M%jor  Norwood,  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d,  that  I  was  through  with  Stanley,  and  requested  him  to  furnish  an 
escort  of  cavalry  to  deliver  him  to  the  sheriff  at  Bosebud  Station  to  be  taken  to  Miles 
City  for  incarceration  and,  in  due  time,  trial.  They  left  here  at  4  a.  m.  the  4th  instant, 
with  one  troop  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain  Read. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3d  I  informed  Deputy  Sheriff  Smith  that  Stanley  would  be 
turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  at  Bosebud  upon  the  arrival  of  the  eastbound 
train  on  Sunday,  the  6th.  He  replied  that  he  would  leave  in  the  morning,  but  would 
leave  one  deputy  here.  I  told  him  I  could  see  no  reason  why  any  should  remain,  and 
asked  him  to  take  them  all  with  him.  This  he  refused  to  do  unless  put  off.  I  then 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  him : 

''Referring  to  my  communications  of  May  29  and  June  1,  addressed  to  yourself 
and  Sheriff  Gibb,  respectively,  concerning  the  arrest  and  proposed  delivery  of  one 
David  Stanley,  a  Cheyenne  Indian  under  my  charge,  accused  of  the  murder  of  John 
Hoover,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  consider  that  the  presence  here  of 
yourself  or  other  sheriffs  or  deputies  at  the  time  pending  investigation  of  the  case 
m  question  is  a  source  of  irritation  and  disturbance  to  the  Indians  under  my  chai]|^ 
and  to  a  great  extent  hampers  me  in  oonductinff  the  investigation  and  in  managing 
the  Indians.  Under  my  authority  as  provided  for  by  section  2058,  Revised  Statutes 
United  States,  to  "manage  and  superintend  the  intercourse  with  the  Indians''  under 
my  charffe,  and  further  referring  to  my  requests  to  yourself  and  Sheriff  Gibb  in  the 
letters  auove  mentioned,  that  you  withdraw  from  this  reservation,  I  now  direct  and 
order  that  you  and  all  otjier  sheriffs  or  deputies  leave  this  reservation  without  delay, 
and  that  yon  remain  outside  the  limits  of  the  same  until  you  can  come  provided  with 
duly  executed  warrants  of  a  specific  nature.  This  measure  I  deem  necessary  on  the 
grounds  of  public  peace  and  safety,  and  in  order  that  I  may  more  speedily  accom- 
plish the  procuring  of  evidence  against  David  Stanley  and  his  supposed  accomplices. 
Your  presence  here  hampers  roe  in  performing  roy  duty  in  this  connection.  Stanley 
will  be  turned  over  as  per  arrangement  between  myself  and  Sheriff  Gibb. 

I  have  made  another  demand  upon  the  tribe  for  the  surrender  of  Stanley's  accom- 
plices. I  shall  use  every  means  within  my  power  to  ferret  them  out.  This  may  not 
be  accomplished  at  once,  but  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  they  will  be  discovered  in 
some  future  time  by  admissions  made  by  the  interested  parties. 

I  must  earnestly  urge  upon  you  the  considei'ation  and  favorable  action  for  the 
stationing  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  at  this  point  permanently.  This  is  very  essential 
for  the  peace,  if  not  the  safety,  of  the  settlers  as  well  as  the  employees  of  this 
agency.  Detachments  from  the  troop  could  patrol  the  reservation  and  by  their 
presence  restrain  the  Indians  from  committing  any  overt  act,  such  as  killing  cattle, 
leaving  the  reservation  without  permission,  etc.  The  settlers  have  been  worked  up 
to  a  fearful  pitch,  and  the  presence  of  cavalry  will  restore  confidence  among  them. 

The  Indians  are  quiet  and  in  good  temper.  They  have  been  in  this  condition  all 
the  time,  except  on  the  day  Stanley  proposed  to  fight,  when  they  were  excited  and 
restless.  The  next  day  they  appeared  without  arms  and  resumed  the  habits  and  pur- 
suits they  had  been  accustomed  to.  The  Indians  are  all  on  the  reservation,  and 
have  been  all  the  time  during  the  troubles.  They  have  shown  no  signs  of  being 
troublesome,  except  on  the  day  spoken  of;  they  have  not  been  in  their  war  clothes, 
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nor  haTe  they  had  on  war  paint.  No  fights  and  no  quarrels  have  4aken  plaee 
hetween  settlers  and  Indians  or  between  soldiers  and  Indians.  The  roads  have  all 
been  open  for  travel,  and  no  one  has  been  stoppe  an  no  one  prohibited  from  enter- 
ing the  reeervation,  except  as  shown  by  the  letters  to  the  sheriffs.  No  one  has  been 
Msaoltedor  insnlted  as  I  can  find  out.  Not  a  shot  has  been  fired  by  anyone,  and  no 
one  has  been  hurt  or  killed.  There  are  no  renegade  Crows  here  and  no  Sioux,  and 
there  have  been  none.  Everything  has  been  done  by  me  I  possibly  could  do  to  bring 
the  nmsderers  to  Justice.  I  have  never  considered  it  unsafe  for  the  settlers  to  remain 
at  their  homes.  I  am  entirely  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  danger  of  an  outbreak  by  the  Indians. 

The  newspaper  reports,  which  I  saw  to-day  for  the  first  time,  are  all  gross  exag- 
gerations. If  any  such  things  had  occurred  as  given  in  the  papers,  I  surely  would 
have  notified  you  at  onee. 

This  is  a  full  and  complete  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  up  to  date.  I  will  keep 
you  fully  informed  if  anything  should  transpire.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

I  am,  very  respectfally,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gko.  W.  H.  Stouch, 
Captain,  Third  IfifanWy,  AeUng  United  Stata  Indian  Agent. 

Tongue  River  Agency,  June  SS,  1897, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  a  ftirther  repcrt  on  the  affairs  at  this  agency  grow- 
ing out  of  the  murder  of  John  Hoover  by  Stanley.  I  made  report  of  the  capture  of 
Stanley  and  all  conditions  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  reservation  under  date  of  5th 
instant.  Since  then  nothing  of  great  consequence  has  occurred.  On  June  9  Sheriff 
Gibb  and  three  of  his  deputies  arrived  at  the  agency.  I  informed  him  that  I  was 
entirely  willing  to  turn  over  to  him  any  and  all  Indians  for  whom  he  had  warrants; 
he  presented  warrants  for  Yellow  Hair  and  Sam  Crow,  whereupon  I  immediately 
ssnt  for  them  and  upon  their  appearance  I  delivered  them  to  the  sheriff.  An  escort 
of  cavalry  was  requested  in  order  to  assure  their  safe  arrival  at  the  railroad  station, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  IQth  instant  they  left  the  agency  for  Rosebud  Station. 

Sheriff  Gibb  informed  me  that  the  judge  of  the  State  court  advised  him  that  the 
proper  mode  of  procedure  would  be  for  the  sheriff  to  present  the  warrants  t-o  the 
agenty  and  that  the  agent  would  then  deliver  the  parties  to  be  arrested  to  the  sheriff; 
a  different  way  from  that  the  sheriff  formerly  insisted  upon,  that  of  entering  the 
reservation  with  as  many  deputies  as  he  wanted,  even  to  a  company  of  unorganized 
militia,  without  the  consent  of  the  agent.  I  told  Sheriff  Gibb  that  if  he  desired  to 
remain  to  endeavor  to  obtain  evidence  I  would  assist  him  all  I  could,  but  he  declined, 
as  he  would  be  unable  to  be  successful  in  his  inquiries.  I  also  told  him  if  he  had 
other  Indians  to  arrest  to  come  up  quietly  without  heralding  his  intentions  in  all 
the  papors  and  to  the  settiers  in  this  country  so  as  to  frighten  them  and  cause  them 
to  leave  their  homes  again,  thinking  that  the  Indians  would  resist.  Everything  is 
quiet,  the  same  as  it  has  been  since  the  discovery  of  Hoover's  body,  with  the  exception 
of  the  day  the  fight  between  Stanley  and  the  sheriffis  was  advertised  to  take  place. 
The  Indians  are  orderly  and  at  their  homes  attending  to  what  duties  they  have 
devolving  upon  them.  I  apprehend  nothing  further  in  the  way  of  excitement  and 
alarms. 

I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  evidence  to  arrest  Stanley's  accomplices,  if  any,  but 
have  been  unsuccessful,  and  I  am  almost  convinced  that  there  are  none. 

I  must  again  urge  upon  yon  the  necessity  of  buyiug  out  the  bona  fide  settlers  on 
the  reservation,  ejecting  the  squatters,  fencing  in  the  reservation  and  stocking  it 
with  eat^ile.    I  can  see  no  other  way  to  make  these  Indians  self-supporting. 
I  am,  very  respectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  W.  H.  Stouch, 
Captain^  Third  Infantry,  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONSB  OF  Indian  Affaiks, 
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PYRAMID  LAKE  INDIANS,  NEVADA. 

An  agreement  was  negotiated  October  17, 1891,  with  the  Pab-ITte 
Indians  upon  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  for  the  surrender  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  reservation,  which  includes  the  town  of  Wads- 
worth.  This  agreement  was  laid  before  Congress  January  11, 1892,  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  ratified,  although  its  ratification  has  been  repeatedly 
recommended. 

Recently  this  office  received  an  inquiry  through  Senator  Jones,  of 
Nevada,  from  an  Indian  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation,  as  to  the 
status  of  that  agreement,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  Indians 
are  still  waiting  for  the  ^'  Great  Father ''  at  Washington  to  take  some 
action  to  carry  it  into  effect.  I  am  of  opinion  that  even  at  this  late 
date  the  agreement  should  be  revived  and  confirmed  by  Congress. 

The  citizens  of  the  town  of  Wadsworth,  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  reservation,  are  without  title  to  their  holdings,  being,  as  this  office 
regards  them,  intruders  upon  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians 
feel  aggrieved  on  account  of  the  trespass  of  the  whites  upon  their 
reservation^  and  thus  the  matter  has  been  for  years  In  an  unsettled 
condition.  I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  Congress  be  urged  to 
ratify  the  agreement  of  1891. 

NEW  YORK  INDIANS. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Philip  C.  Garrett,  of  Philadelphia,  had  been  appointed  a  commissioner 
to  negotiate  with  the  Ogden  Land  Company  and  with  the  Seneca 
Nation  of  Indians  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  claim  of  the  company, 
as  provided  by  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  1896  (28 
Stat.,  887). 

December  4, 1896,  Mr.  Garrett  reported  his  failure  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment either  with  the  Ogden  Land  Company  or  with  the  Indians;  and 
December  10,  reporting  more  in  detail,  he  stated  that  the  lowest  price 
at  which  the  company  offered  to  sell  was  $270,345,  or  some  $70,000  more 
than  the  price  at  which  the  trustee  of  the  company  offered  to  sell  a  few 
years  ago.  Mr.  Garrett  advises  that  the  Government  proceed  to  allot 
the  lands  in  severalty,  notwithstanding  the  claim  of  the  company,  as 
this  course  might  at  least  force  an  issue  in  the  courts  and  thus  put  the 
character  of  the  company's  claim  to  a  direct  test.  These  communica- 
tions were  transmitted  to  Congress  and  may  be  found  published  in 
House  Doc.  No.  309,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  session. 

Mention  was  also  made  in  the  last  annual  report  of  an  investigation 
of  the  lease  question  on  the  Allegany  Reservation  then  being  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  an  item  in  the  Indian  appropriation 
act  for  the  year  1897  (29  Stat.  L.,  340).  United  States  Indian  Agent 
Jewell,  New  York  Agency,  who  had  been  directed  to  make  the  investi- 
gation, reported  December  6, 1896,  giving  some  data  with  respect  to 
these  leases,  but  stating  that  great  dif&culty  is  experienced  in  obtaining 
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figures  showing  the  exact  nnmber  of  leases,  the  area  of  land  covered 
by  them,  and  the  income  derived  therefrom.  He  submitted  reports  from 
the  clerk  of  the  Seneca  Nation  and  from  the  county  clerk  of  Oattarau- 
gns  County  upon  whom  he  was  obliged  to  call  for  information. 

The  Seneca  clerk  reports  that  there  are  recorded  in  a  book  com- 
mencing March  22, 1881,  76  leases;  that  from  the  year  1892  there  are 
five  libers  containing  the  records  of  1,443  leases  for  the  term  of  ninety- 
nioe years;  that  the  same  records  show  a  large  number  of  <^ subleases" 
recorded,  the  original  leases  having  been  of  large  tracts  which  were 
subsequently  subdivided  and  subleased;  that  the  number  of  acres 
covered  by  these  leases  is  approximately  5,490 ;  and  that  the  description 
of  the  lands  in  a  great  many  leases  is  so  imx>erfect  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  the  quantity  of  land  from  any  data  contained  in  the 
descriptions. 

The  report  of  the  county  clerk  of  Cattaraugus  County  shows  that 
the  total  number  of  Seneca  leases  recorded  in  his  office  is  3,111;  total 
number  made  prior  to  1892  being  2,031,  the  average  term  of  which  was 
fw  twelve  years ;  that  the  number  of  leases  renewed  in  1892  which  have 
been  recorded  is  1,080,  the  same  being  for  ninety-nine  years,  under  the 
act  of  1875  (18  Stat.  L.,  330)  and  the  act  of  1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  558);  that 
prior  to  1880  the  greater  portion  of  these  lands  was  leased  in  large 
tracts  and  afterwards  divided  up  into  smaller  parcels  and  subleased; 
that  the  average  amount  of  rental  (as  stated  in  the  leases)  received  by 
the  Indians  i>er  annum  prior  to  1892  was  $10  per  lease;  that  the  aver- 
age rental  per  annum  sjnce  1892  is  $5  per  lease,  and  that  the  character 
of  the  descriptions  is  such  in  nearly  all  the  leases  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  quantity  of  land  contained  therein  without  a 
Borvey. 

The  agent  also  reported  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  leases  recorded 
in  the  books  of  the  Seneca  Nation  are  also  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  Cattaraugus  County,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
calty  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  which  are  recorded  in  both  places. 
His  report  was  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  may  be  found  published  in 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  53,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  session. 

The  Indians  suffer,  and  this  office  is  embarrassed  by  legal  difficulties 
growing  out  of  the  individual  property  rights  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Seneca  Nation.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  sole  juris- 
diction in  land  matters  is  conferred  upon  the  peacemaker's  courts  of 
the  Seneca  Nation— tribunals  of  fully  established  ignorance  and  alleged 
comtptibility.  As  a  result,  the  defeated  parties  usually  appeal  to  this 
office  for  redress,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  understand  that  the 
office  can  not  interfere  with  the  judgments  of  the  legally  ctmstituted 
courts.  The  agent  has  been  directed  to  prepare  a  petition  for  signa- 
ture by  the  Indians  asking  the  legislature  to  give  the  State  courts 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  these  cases,  and  when  the  petition  shall  be 

presented  to  this  office  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  New  York  legislature 

with  strong  recommendation  for  favorable  action. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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The  leasing  of  lands  on  the  Allegany  Beservation  for  oil  purposes 
has  been  agitating  the  Indians  to  a  considerable  extent  daring  the  year. 
In  18d3  a  lease  made  by  the  Seneca  Nation  to  William  B«  Barker,  of 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  gave  him  the  exclusive  privilege  of  boring  for  oil  on 
any  part  of  the  Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  and  Oil  Springs  reservations. 
This  lease,  to  which  this  office  was  not  a  party  in  any  way,  was  ratified 
and  confirmed  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20,  IddS  (27 
Stat.,  470). 

Owing  to  an  alleged  breach  of  covenant  by  Barker,  a  new  lease  was 
entered  into  between  the  Indians  and  the  Seneca  Oil  Company,  Decem- 
ber 3, 1896.  As  some  of  the  Indians  alleged  that  fraud  and  undue 
influence  were  used  in  procuring  the  new  lease,  the  Senate  by  resolution 
adopted  April  29, 1897,  called  upon  the  Department  for  an  investiga- 
tion and  report.  United  States  Indian  Inspector  McCormick,  was 
detailed  to  make  the  investigation,  and  he  reported  May  11,  1897, 
recommending  ratification  of  the  lease.  His  report  may  be  found  pub- 
lished in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  76,  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  first  session.  The 
lease  was  ratified  by  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
June  7, 1897.  This  office  assumes  no  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of 
these  leases  and  neither  approves  nor  disapproves  them. 

TUETLB  MOUNTAIN  CHIPPEWAS,  NOETH  DAKOTA. 

The  afbirs  of  these  Indians  continue  in  the  same  unhappy  state  of 
uncertainty.  The  agreement  concluded  with  them  October  22,  1892, 
has  not  yet  been  ratified,  and  until  it  shall  be  their  state  of  disquiet 
and  unrest  will  doubtless  continue.  Drafts  of  bills  for  the  ratification 
of  the  agreement  have  several  times  been  submitted  to  Congress  with 
recommendation  for  favorable  action,  and  it  is  hoped  that  ratification 
will  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

REMOVAL  OF  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY  SITE,  OKLAHOMA. 

A  provision  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  August  15, 
1894  (28  Stat.,  295),  authorizes  any  member  of  the  Citizen  Band  of 
Pottawatomie  Indians  and  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa to  whom  a  trust  patent  has  been  issued,  and  who  is  over  21 
years  of  age,  to  sell  and  convey  any  portion  of  the  land  covered  by 
such  patent  in  excess  of  80  acres,  etc.  Under  this  act  and  under  pre- 
vious legislation  authorizing  the  leasing  of  Indian  lands  the  Indian 
agent  at  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla.,  must  devote,  much  more 
of  his  attention  to  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  Citizen  Potta- 
watomies  and  Absentee  Shawnees,  in  the  lease  and  sale  of  their 
lands,  than  is  given  to  the  affairs  of  the  other  Indian  tribes  under 
his  agency.  But  the  present  site  of  the  agency  on  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Reservation  is  too  remote  fh)m  the  Pottawatomies  and  Shawnees  to 
I>ermit  his  attendance  upon  these  specific  duties,  which  required  in 
the  past  few  years  the  constant  services  of  a  United  States  special 
Indian  agent 
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It  is  so^geeted  that  by  a  removal  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  from 
its  j^^sent  site  in  Lincoln  Coanty  to  the  town  or  vicinity  of  Shawnee, 
CD  tiie  Oboctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gnlf  Eailroad,  or  to  Tecumseh,  both  in 
Pottawatomie  Coanty,  Okla.,  a  more  central  position  would  be  secured 
80  that  the  agent  could  maintain  a  more  uniform  oversight  over  the 
interests  of  the  several  tribes  within  his  jurisdiction.  If  the  agency 
wefe  located  upon  this  railroad,  it  would  be  much  more  accessible  than 
it  now  is  to  special  agents  and  inspectors,  and  the  Pottawatomies  and 
Abe^itee  Shawnees,  in  effecting  a  lease  or  sale  of  their  lands,  would 
not  be  obliged  to  make  extended  and  expensive  trips  to  the  agency 
to  have  their  deeds  duly  acknowledged  or  approved.  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  Congress  be  requested  to  make  a  reasonable  appro- 
priatioii  to  meet  the  expenses  of  removing  the  agency  and  for  the 
eroetion  of  necessary  buildings  at  the  new  site. 

SAT.TC  OF  CITIZEN  POTTAWATOMIE  AND  ABSENTEE 
SHAWNEE  LANDS,  OKLAHOMA. 

In  the  annual  report  for  1896,  page  90,  it  was  stated  that  there  had 
been  approved  by  the  Department,  up  to  July  25, 1896, 157  assign- 
ments of  land  from  the  Pottawatomies  and  Absentee  Shawnees,  aggre- 
Smting  in  area  19,479.54  acres,  valued  at  $118,304.87.  This  comprised 
14,082.74  acres  in  Pottawatomie  County,  valuation  $84,269.07,  or  an 
average  of  $5.98  per  acre,  and  5,396.80  acres  in  Cleveland  County, 
valuation  $34,035.80,  or  an  average  of  $6.31  x>er  acre. 

Since  then  there  have  been  approved  by  the  Department  up  to 
August  2, 1897,  87  assignments  by  the  Pottawatomie  Indians,  at  an 
average  of  $5.55  i)er  acre,  viz,  73  in  Pottawatomie  County,  aggregating 
7,072.54  acres,  for  $39,786.06,  and  14  in  Cleveland  County,  aggregat- 
ing 1,957.27  acres,  for  $10,330.  During  the  same  i)eriod  there  have 
been  approved  by  the  Department  14  assignments  by  the  Absentee 
Shawnee  Indians,  at  an  average  of  $6.85  per  acre,  viz,  12  in  Pottawa- 
tomie County,  aggregating  808.70  ^res,  for  $5,761.16,  and  2  in  Cleve- 
land Coanty,  aggregating  120  acres,  for  $600.  The  total  is  101  assign- 
mrats,  covering  9,958.51  acres  of  land,  for  $56,477.22,  or  an  average  of 
$5^7  per  acre. 

BOUNDARY  OF  KLAMATH  RESERVATION,  OREGON. 

The  Klamath  Boundary  Commission,  consisting  of  W.  P.  Coleman, 
&  P.  Hammond,  and  I.  D.  Applegate,  was  authorized  by  a  clause  in  the 
iDdian  appropriation  act  of  June  10, 1896  (29  Stat.,  321).  Its  report, 
readered  December  18, 1896,  was  submitted  to  Congress  January  26, 

The  area  which  the  commission  ascertained  and  determined  to  have 
boQ  exdoded  from  the  treaty  reservation  by  the  erroneous  survey  of 
fti  oatbonnduries  was  617,490  acres,  the  value  of  which  was  determined 
Id  he  $533,270,  being  at  the  rate  of  86.36  cents  per  acre.    The  oommis- 
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sioners  recommended  that  one-fourth  of  that  amount  be  paid  to  the 
Indians,  per  capita,  for  the  purchase  of  cattle,  wagons,  and  mowing 
machines,  and  that  the  remaining  portion  be  held  in  trust  for  them  by 
the  United  States,  for  such  x>eriod  as  Congress  might  prohibit  the  dis- 
posal of  the  lands  which  were  then  being  allotted  to  them,  the  interest 
to  be  paid  annually  to  the  Indians  per  capita. 

In  its  report  of  January  25, 1897,  this  office  recommended  that  the 
sum  of  $350,000  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  these  Indians,  to  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  x>er  cent  per 
annum,  such  interest  to  be  paid  to  them  annually  per  capita,  the 
remainder  of  the  $533,270,  after  the  payment  of  the  legal  fees  of  attor- 
neys, to  be  expended  in  the  drainage  and  irrigation  of  lands,  the  erec- 
tion of  houses,  and  in  the  purchase  of  cattle,  wagons,  mowing  machines 
and  agricultural  implements,  and  for  similar  purposes.  The  draft  of 
an  item  embodying  these  suggestions  was  prepared  for  insertion  in  the 
Indian  appropriation  bill,  and  the  Department  recommended  that  the 
matter  receive  early  and  favorable  consideration  by  Congress^  but  no 
action  was  taken. 

These  Indians  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  compensation  for  ttte 
lands  erroneously  excluded  from  their  reservation,  and  the  amount 
proi>osed  is  reasonable  and  just.  As  they  are  now  taking  allotments 
and  preparing  for  citizenship,  the  money  will  be  of  greater  benefit  to 
them  now  than  at  any  future  time.  I  trust  the  matter  will  receive 
favorable  consideration  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

UNOOMPAHGRE  EESBEYATION,  UTAH. 

The  act  of  June  7,  1897  (30  Stat.,  62),  contains  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  allot  agriooltaral  lands  in 
severalty  to  the  Unoompahgre  Ute  Indians  now  located  upon  or  belonging  to  the 
Uncompahgre  Indian  Reservation  in  the  £tate  of  Utah,  said  aUotments  to  be  npon 
the  Uncompahgre  and  Uintah  reservations  or  elsewhere  in  said  State.  And  all  the 
lands  of  said  Uncompahgre  Reservation  not  theretofore  aUotted  in  severalty  to  said 
Uncompahgre  Utes  shaU,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  be  open  for  location  and  entry  under  all  the  land  laws  of  the  United 
States;  excepting,  however,  therefrom  all  lands  containing  gilsonite,  asphalt,  elate- 
rite,  or  other  like  substances,  and  the  title  to  all  of  the  said  lands  containing 
gilsonite,  asphaltnm,  elaterite,  or  other  like  substances  is  reserved  to  the  United 
States. 

June  18, 1897,  this  office  recommended  to  the  Department  that  the 
President  be  asked  to  authorize  the  allotments  thus  provided  for,  to  be 
made  under  the  act  of  February  8, 1887  (24  Stat.,  388),  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  February  28,  1891  (26  Stat.,  794).  August  7  the  Depart- 
ment decided  that  the  allotments  to  the  Uncompahgres  should  be 
made  under  the  acts  of  June  18, 1880,  August  15,  1894,  and  June  7, 
1897,  giving  controlling  force  to  the  latter  act  where  there  is  any  differ- 
ence; also  that  the  Uncompahgres  are  required  to  pay  for  their  allot- 
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jD^its  in  Utah  $1.25  per  acre  oat  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale 
of  their  reservation  in  Golorado. 

Messrs.  James  Jefi&eys,  Boss  Gnffin,  and  Howell  P.  Mjrton  have  been 
appointell  commissioners  under  the  act  of  1894,  and  have  entered  upon 
their  duties  under  instructions  from  this  office  dated  August  25, 1897, 
approved  by  the  Department  August  27, 1897. 

FISHERIES  m  WASHINGTON. 

A  rex)ort  to  the  Attorney-General,  dated  March  15, 1897,  from  William 
H.  Brinker,  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of  Washington, 
states  that  upon  the  request  of  certain  Indians  of  the  Lummi  tribe  he 
was  directed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  cooperate  with  Messrs. 
K^T  &  McGord  in  the  commencement  and  prosecution  of  a  suit  against 
the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  et  aL,  to  prevent  interference  by  that 
association  with  the  fishery  rights  of  the  Lummi  Indians  at  the  ancient 
fisheries  located  on  the  reef  at  Point  Boberts,  Washington,  which  were 
secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  January  22, 1855  (12  Stat,  928).  A 
suit  was  commenced  to  ei\join  the  defendants  from  interfering  with  the 
Indians  in  fishing  at  such  fisheries,  a  large  amount  of  testimony  was 
taken,  and  the  case  was  finally  submitted  to  the  United  States  district 
court  upon  the  pleadings  and  proofs.  The  court,  on  March  13,  1897, 
decided  the  case,  finding  that  the  charges  in  the  bill  had  not  been 
sustained,  and  that  the  defendants  were  licensed  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Washington  to  fish  in  those  waters,  and  that  no  rights  of  the 
Indians  had  been  interfered  with. 

>Ir.  Brinker  considers  this  a  very  important  case,  which  should  not 
be  i)ermitted  to  rest  upon  the  decision  of  a  mere  nisi  prius  court.  There 
is  another  case  pending  in  the  southern  division  of  his  district  entitled 
The  United  States  v.  Winaus  Brothers,  for  a  violation  of  the  fishery 
rights  of  the  Yakima  Indians  secured  to  them  by  treaty  of  June  9, 1855 
(12  Stat.,  951),  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  Indian  tribes  in  Wash- 
ington with  which  treaties  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Gt)vemment  concerning  whose  rights  under  the  treaties  there  is  liable 
to  be  more  or  less  litigation.  He  therefore  thinks  it  important  that 
this  case  should  be  appealed  and  an  authoritative  decision  construing 
these  treaties  rendered  which  would  be  binding  on  all  parties;  especially 
so  as  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  upon  fishery  questions  are  all  sub- 
stantially the  same,  and  a  construction  of  one  treaty  by  the  Supreme 
Court  would  perhaps  put  an  end  to  further  litigation. 

Mr.  Brinker  disagrees  with  Judge  Hanford  upon  his  construction  of 
these  treaties  and  insists  that  the  language  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Lummi  Indians — ^<  that  there  is  hereby  secured  to  said  Indians  the  right 
to  take  fish  in  all  accustomed  fishing  places" — means  something  more 
^^han  the  mere  right  to  fish  in  all  the  waters  of  the  State  in  common 
with  other  citizens;  and  that  it  was  intended  to  secure  to  them  in  all 
events  the  right  to  fish  at  their  usual  and  accustomed  fishing  places. 
Otherwise  the  provision  of  the  treaty  would  be  meaningless,  aiid  the  con- 
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sideration  stated  therein  fbr  the  cession  of  their  claim  and  right  to  the 
coaiitry  then  occupied  by  them  woald  be  no  consideration  at  all.  For, 
if  this  treaty  did  not  secure  to  them  some  preference  rights  in  the 
accustomed  fisheries  which  the  Government  should  protect,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  preventing  an  unfair  exclusion  of  the  Indians  from  such 
fisheries,  then  it  gave  the  Indians  no  rights  that  are  not  possessed  by 
every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  namely,  the  right  to  fish  in  pub- 
lic waters.  Hence  the  cession  by  the  Indians  of  their  possessory  right 
to  the  soil  and  fisheries  would  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  firaud 
practiced  upon  them  by  the  agents  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Brinker  cites  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Gourt  has  more  than 
once  said  that  treaties  should  be  construed  in  the  light  in  which  they 
were  understood  by  the  parties  at  the  time,  and  especially  by  the 
Indians;  and  that  in  ease  of  treaties  with  Indians  a  very  liberal  con- 
struction should  be  placed  upon  them.  He  lays  down  the  principle 
that  the  treaty  in  question  is  a  contract;  that  the  Government  eon- 
sidered  the  Indians  as  possessing  the  capacity  to  contract  md  so 
contracted  with  them;  that  the  fundamental  rule  in  construing  and 
enforcing  all  contracts  is  that  they  must  be  enforced  according  to  the 
intention  and  understanding  of  the  parties  at  the  time  they  were  made. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  Judge  Hanford's  decision  reverses  this  rule 
by  holding  that  while  the  Indians  are  bound  by  the  contract  and  the 
Government  has  rightftilly  acquired  the  possession  of  the  lands  ceded 
by  them  in  the  making  of  this  contract,  and  has  adopted  a  system  of 
disposing  of  these  lauds  under  which  the  defendants  claim,  yet  that 
the  consideration  upon  which  this  title  was  obtained  by  the  Govern- 
ment may,  by  the  mere  patent  or  quitclaim  of  the  Government,  be 
defeated  and  destroyed.  The  district  attorney  contends  that  this  is  not 
good  law,  and  declares  that  if  the  Indians  are  bound  by  this  treaty  so 
far  as  the  cession  of  their  right  to  the  occupancy  of  the  land  and  the 
fisheries  is  concerned,  the  Government  ought  certainly  to  be  bound  also. 

He  adds  that  the  testimony  in  the  case  is  very  voluminous  and  that 
an  appeal  would  be  expensive,  but  that  the  Government  ought  not  to 
hesitate  on  the  ground  of  expense  to  carry  out  its  obligations  to  the 
Indians.  He  therefore  filed  a  motion  for  a  rehearing  pro  forma,  and 
awaited  the  instructions  of  the  Attorney- General  in  the  matter.  The 
Attorney-General  directed  Mr.  Brinker,  March  26, 1897,  to  take  an  appeal 
in  this  case,  in  view  of  its  importance  and  its  probable  bearing  ux>on 
other  cases  pending  or  likely  to  arise  affecting  the  rights  of  Indians 
under  their  treaties. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  this  perplexing  and  long- 
troublesome  question  is  now  in  position  for  a  final  decision.  Whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  matter  will  be  settled, 
and  the  office  hereafter  will  know  how  to  advise  the  Indians  and 
whether  they  can  be  protected  from  trespassers. 
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STOOKBRIDGES  AND  MUKSBE8  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  last  annaal  report  of  this  office  stated  that  a  report  had  1>een 
received  from  Agent  Savage,  Green  Bay  Agency,  on  his  investigations 
into  the  question  of  what  Stockbridge  and  Mansee  Indians  were  entitled 
nnder  the  act  of  March  3, 1893  (27  Stat.,  744),  to  patents  in  fee  simple 
for  the  lands  allotted  under  the  treaty  of  1856  (11  Stat.,  663),  and  the 
aet  of  1871  (16  Stat.,  404).  It  was  also  stated  that  administrative 
examination  of  that  rep<H*t  was  being  withheld  until  certain  protests 
tooohing  the  validity  of  the  enrollment  of  the  tribe  should  have  been 
determined  by  the  Department. 

The  Department,  November  30, 1896,  overruled  all  the  objections  urged 
against  the  enrollment  and  confirmed  it,  with  the  exception  of  cole  p>erson 
whose  right  to  enrollment  required  further  investigation,  and  with  the 
exe^on  of  certain  others  whose  names  this  office,  October  15, 1896^ 
had  recommended  be  dropped  from  the  roll  because  they  had  elected 
to  take  rights  with  the  tribes  in  New  York,  to  which,  through  one 
parent,  they  belonged  by  blood. 

As  tiie  persons  dripped  from  the  rolls  and  the  person  whose  right 
depended  upon  the  result  of  farther  investigation  did  not  claim  any 
right  to  patents  in  fee  simple  under  the  act  of  1893,  Agent  Savage's 
report  of  the  Indians  entitled  to  patents  was  taken  up  and  considered. 

He  had  recommended  in  28  cases  that  patents  be  issued;  in  18  cases 
that  no  patents  be  issued;  and  in  5  cases  the  facts  were  stated  without 
recommendation,  the  rights  of  the  parties  being  submitted  for  deter- 
mination by  this  office.  In  the  examination  by  this  office  it  was  found 
that  patents  should  be  issued  in  29  cases  and  that  no  patents  should 
be  issued  in  22  cases.  A  schedule  in  duplicate  embracing  the  allot- 
ments to  be  patented  was  sabmitted  to  the  Department  January  9, 
1897,  with  the  recommendation  that  if  the  Department  concurred  in 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  office,  the  schedule  be  approved  and 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  be  directed  to  issue  to  the 
parties  entitled  patents  in  fee  simple  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1893. 

The  schedule  was  approved  by  the  Department  February  20, 1897, 
Md  the  General  Land  Office  was  directed  to  issue  patents. 

Among  the  allotments  for  which  the  issuance  of  patents  had  been 
recommended  were  east  half  northeast  quarter  of  section  25,  township 
28  north,  range  14  east,  made  under  the  treaty  to  Aaron  Konkapot, 
October  17, 1856,  and  east  half  southeast  quarter  section  25,  township 
28  north,  range  14  east,  made  to  '<  heirs  of  William  Gardner,''  the  allot- 
tee onder  the  treaty.  When  the  General  Land  Office  came  to  issue  pat- 
ents for  these  tracts,  it  was  found  that  the  southeast  quarter,  northeast 
quarter,  and  east  half  southeast  quarter  of  said  section,  township,  and 
^nuige had  been  patented  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  swamplands  on 

November  13, 1865,  and  that  the  State  had  declined  to  surrender  the 

patent  embracing  said  tracts  when  called  upon  to  do  so  in  April,  1866. 

Ihese  focts  were  presented  to  the  Department  by  the  General  Land 
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Office  in  a  report  dated  March  22, 1897,  which  was  referred  to  this 
office.  The  office  reported  thereon  March  27, 1897,  and  suggested  that 
as  the  Indians  are  entitled  under  their  treaty  to  allotment  of  the  lands 
on  which  they  have  located,  it  would  seem  that  the  Government  is  under 
some  obligation  to  deliver  to  the  Indian  a  fee-simple  patent,  free  from 
any  cloud  or  incumbrance  whatever,  and  that  the  State  should  again 
be  requested  to  relinquish. 

The  matter  was  next  referred  to  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for 
the  Department  "for  opinion  as  to  the  proper  course  to  procure  relin- 
quishment from  the  State  of  Wisconsin  of  the  lands  covered  by  allot- 
ments Nos.  11  and  16  to  Stockbridge  Indians,  described  within,  and 
cancellation  of  the  patents  therefor  issued  in  1865.''  An  opinion  was 
rendered' by  him  July  12, 1897,  in  which  it  was  held  "that  a  relinquish- 
ment of  the  lands  in  question  can  only  be  procured  through  the  volun- 
tary act  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  that  a  cancellation  of  the  patents 
heretofore  issued  to  that  State  for  these  lands  can  not  be  obtained  by 
suit."  This  opinion  has  received  Department  approval  and  has  been 
referred  to  this  office  for  consideration. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  was  requested  August 
2, 1897,  to  furnish  this  office  a  statement  of  what  other  lands  in  the 
Stockbridge  and  Munsee  reset  vation  have  passed  by  patent  to  the  State 
under  the  swamp-land  grants,  and  the  matter  will  be  given  very  carefdl 
consideration  with  a  view  to  proposing  some  plan  for  the  relief  of  the 
Indians. 

Very  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  Jones, 

Commissioner. 

The  Seorrtart  of  thb  Interior. 
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REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  ARIZONA. 

REPORT  OF  COLORADO  RIVfiR  AGENCY. 

Colorado  River  Indian  Agency, 
Parker,  Yuma  County ,  Ariz. ,  August  IS,  1897, 

Sir:  I  have-the  honor  respectfully  to  submit  this,  my  fourth  annual  report  of 
afifairs  pertaimng  to  this  agency  and  the  Mojave  and  other  Indians  under  my 
charge,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 18W,  as  follows: 

lAcatioa  of  ageney.— The  location  of  the  reservation  and  agency  remains  the  same 
as  for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Agency  and  idiool  buildings. — The  agency  and  school  buildings  are  in  better  condi- 
taoQ  at  the  present  time  than  for  many  years>  having  been  replastered  inside  and 
outside  with  lime  and  cement  mortar,  whitewashed  and  painted. 

GviUntioiL — The  advancement  made  by  the  Mojave  Indians  upon  the  reservation 
during  my  administration  of  affairs  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  me  when  I  take 
into  consideration  their  circumstances  and  surroundings.  All  of  the  male  Indian 
employees,  fifteen  in  number,  now  wear  their  hair  shingled  and  dress  wholly  in 
citizen's  clothes.  Chief  Hook  er  ow  and  many  of  the  old  captains  have  had  their 
hair  shingled  and  dress  wholly  in  citizen's  clothing. 

Imgmtion  and  erops. — Having  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  the  old  irrigating  pumps 
succ^sf ally  repaired,  under  authority  from  the  Indian  office,  the  largest  and  by 
great  odds  the  best  crop  of  wheat,  com,  beans,  and  melons  was  raised  upon  the 
reservation  the  past  year  that  has  ever  been  gathered.  The  Indians  worked  very 
hard  at  cutting  wood  for  making  steam  for  the  pumps  in  addition  to  planting, 
cu'tivating,  and  irrigating  their  crops.  Wood  is  getting  very  scarce,  and  at  the 
present  time  has  to  be  hauled  several  miles  over  heavy  sandy  roads.  The  esti- 
mated crops  raised  upon  the  reservation  during  the  past  year  are  as  follows: 

Wheat bushels..  1,000 

Com  do 900 

Onions do 50 

Beans do 100 

Melons number..  250,000 

Pumpkins do 35,000 

Hay tons..  39 

Wood  cut  by  Indians cords..  800 


I. — The  amount  of  money  earned  and  received  by  Indians  the  past 
year,  from  different  sources,  is  as  follows: 

Sale  of  hay  and  wood  to  Government $1, 578. 50 

Freighting  Government  supplies 83. 61 

Transporting  whites,  and  supplies  for  whites  to  agency 250. 00 

Sale  or  products  of  Indian  labor  sold  to  whites 800. 00 

"Vlsiton.— John  Lane,  United  States  Indian  inspector,  visited  the  agency  during 
the  month  of  March,  1897,  and  thoroughly  inspected  the  agency  and  school;  Colo- 
nel Lane  had  visited  the  agency  as  a  special  agent  in  March,  1894,  and  on  his  last 
visit  appeared  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  management  and  with  the  progress  that 
had  baen  made. 

Indian  polioe. — The  present  police  force  consists  of  1  captain  and  6  privates. 
They  have  not  been  lulowed  to  be  idle  a  working  day  in  the  week  when  in  health, 
and  have  performed  their  various  duties  willingly  and  to  my  satisfaction. 

Suntaiy.—Sanitary  laws  have  been  closely  looked  after  about  the  agency  and 
school  and  Indian  camps,  and  no  epidemic  or  contagious  disease  was  the  result. 

Health  and  weather. — The  health  of  the  Indians  upon  the  reservation  was  reason- 
ably good.  The  agency  physician  reports  17  deaths  and  17  births  as  occurring 
Tipon  the  reservation  during  the  year. 

The  weather,  as  usual,  was  very  disagreeably  hot  during  the  summer  months. 

Iiraliee. — The  supplies  delivered  under  contract  the  past  year,  for  agency  and 
schocd,  were  very  satisfactory. 
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Censoa.— The  census  as  taken  by  me,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  of  the  Indians  under 
my  charge  is  as  follows: 

Males  oyer  18  years 305 

Females  over  14  years 218 

Total 428 

School  children  between  6  and*  16  years: 

Males 91 

Females 74 

Total 165 

Males  of  all  ages 889 

Females  of  allages 882 

Total 671 

Death  record  for  year  ended  June  80, 1897: 

Males  over  5  years 9 

Males  nnder  5  years 8 

Total 13 

Females  over  5  years 8 

Females  nnder  5  years 2 

Total 5 

Total  males  and  females 17 

Births  dnring  th  e  year 17 

School  in  operation 1 

Attendance 82 

School  employees.. 14 

Mohaves  at  Needles,  Cal.  (estimated) 700 

Mohaves  at  Fort  Mohave,  Ariz,  (estimated) 700 

(>hemehnevis  in  Chemehnevis  Valley,  40  mUes  above  agency 140 

Kohaves  at  Keedles. — In  a  previous  report  to  the  Department  I  recommended  that 
the  agent  be  authorized  to  establish  agency  headquiurters  at  Needles,  C^al. ,  in  order 
that  he  mi^ht  exercise  some  control  over  the  Indians  in  that  section.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  it  is  impracticable  for  the  agent  to  be  among  these  Indians  more  than 
a  few  times  dnring  the  year,  and  he  can  render  them  very  little  assistance.  Re- 
cently I  have  been  informed  that  yonng  Indians,  men  and  women  who  have 
attended  the  Fort  Mohave  school,  are  frequently  seen  in  and  around  the  Needles 
X  in  an  intoxicated  condition,  and  that  not  a  few  such  young  girls  are  debauched 
and  shamefully  treated  by  white  men. 

EdncatioiL — I  consider  tnat  the  agency  boarding  school  was  successfully  con- 
ducted, and  a  reasonable  amount  of  good  was  accomplished.  Harmony  prevailed 
in  the  work  among  the  workers  in  the  school  service  throughout  the  year.  A 
report  from  Superintendent  Bacon  is  herewith  respectfully  inclosed. 

Improvoments.— A  new  mess  house  for  school  employees,  built  of  canvas  and  vdre- 
screen  netting,  was  constructed  by  the  agency  mechanic;  also  a  bakery  building 
built  of  adobe  for  the  agency  boarding  school.  The  main  school  building  has  been 
painted  inside  and  outside,  more  trees  have  been  planted,  and  shades  built.  Agency 
Duildings  have  been  replastered  and  painted  inside  and  outside  and  many  rex)air8 
made.  Roads  have  been  repaired  and  trails  cut  out.  Indians  have  buUt  new  and 
repaired  their  old  houses,  built  shades,  and  planted  trees. 

Employees. — To  all  those  employees  who  have  labored  faithfully  and  well  for  the 
best  mterests  of  the  service,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  my  administration  of 
affairs  at  this  agency  a  success,  I  am  truly  grateful. 

CkmelniioiL — Having  forwarded  my  resignation  to  the  Department,  I  am  expect- 
ing a  successor  very  soon,  and  I  desire  before  closing  this,  my  last  annual  report, 
to  thank  my  superiors,  past  and  present,  for  the  courteous  treatment  I  have 
received  from  them. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Oharlbs  E.  Davis, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONEB  OP  Indian  Affairs. 
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BSPOBT  OP  SXJPEBINTENDENT  OP  COLORADO  RiVEE  SCHOOL. 


Ck)ix>RAiK)  River  Boarding  School, 
Colorado  River  Agency^  Ariz.y  July  1,  1897. 

Str:  In  campliaace  with  the  regulations,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  second  annual 
report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1897. 

School  opened  Sei^tember  1, 1896,  with  an  enrollment  of  65  (96  male  and  29  female),  and  before 
the  dose  of  the  second  week  all  of  last  year's  pupils  had  returned,  except  one  boy  who  lived  at 
KeedlecL  CaL,  and  was  taken,  at  my  request,  into  the  sc^iool  at  Fort  Mojave,  and  two  who  had 
received  appointments  as  agencybutcner  and  school  engineer.  One  boy  was  also  appointed 
assistant  cook  during  the  year.  Their  places  were  promptly  filled  from  the  camps,  maintaining 
an  enrollment  Df  82  (U  msle  and  88  female),  with  an  average  attendance  of  81  for  the  year.  All 
entered  npon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  cheerfully,  and  a  spirit  of  contentment  prevailed 
tfarongfaoat  the  year. 

The  good  effects  of  prohibiting  weekly  visits  of  pupils  to  the  camps  and  old  Indians  loitering 
about  the  school  grounds  are  more  and  more  apparent  To  this  policy  is  attributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  oar  success  in  totally  eradicating  the  evil  of  running  away,  and  in  reducing  to  a  mini- 
mum the  use  of  their  own  vernacular. 

Bdwol-Toom  work.— The  oflidal  course  of  study  has  been  carefully  followed,  and  all  training  and 
instruction  made  as  practical  as  possible.  The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory;  the  work  of 
the  pupils  exhibiting  more  thought,  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject  treated,  and 
a  better  use  of  Bngfish.  both  in  speaking  and  writinflr.  The  evening  hour  has  been  varied  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  pleasure  as  well  as  profitable  to  the  children,  being  devoted  to  lan- 
guage lessons,  geography,  hygiene,  music,  literature,  and  amusement. 

IiMo^TiaL— In  this  department  everything  possible  has  been  done  to  give  the  childiren  a  prac 
tical  knowledge  of  the  duties  which  are  likely  to  fall  to  their  lot  in  the  future.  The  facilities  for 
giving  the  boys  industrial  training  are  very  limited,  as  we  have  but  a  small  school  garden,  irri- 
ntedfrom  the  school  pump,  to  t^ch  them  agriculture.  The  soil  contains  too  much  alkali  for 
the  successful  growth  of  vegetables,  and  many  of  them  die  out  before  arriving  at  maturity.  We 
have,  however,  produced  a  sufficient  supply  of  lettuce,  radishes,  onions,  beets,  etc.,  for  table  use. 
Potatoes  are  not  a  success,  as,  before  arriving  at  a  fair  size,  they  take  the  second  growth.  In 
addition,  the  boys  are  taught  the  care  and  management  of  horses,  care  of  trees,  etc. :  haul  water 
from  the  river  for  drinking,  and  haul  and  prepare  all  the  wood  for  the  various  stoves,  pump 
engine  and  laundry,  and  aasist  in  repairing  and  keeping  in  order  the  buildings,  grounds,  etc. 

£a  the  matron's  department  the  work  was  quite  sausfactory,  the  work  done  in  the  sewing 
room  and  the  material  used  being  as  f  oUows: 


Articles: 

Aprons 98 

Awnings 8 

Beefsheets 2 

Capes  (girls') 88 

Curtains 


Duck 88 

Flannel  (gray) 87 

Gingham 77 

Drawers 18 

Elastics pairs-  66 

Gowns  (night) 16 

Pants.....?. 16 

Pmowalips 148 

Napkins 21 

Bugs 5 


47 
76 
170 


Balmoral 

Muslin 

Sheets 

Shoe  bags 

Sleeve  protectors . 
Tablecloths . 


8 

10 

Towels 126 


Material: 

Apron  check yards..  126 

Balmoral do 47 

Canton  flannel do 46 

Crash do....  285 

Duck do 267 

Denim do 128 

Dress  lining do 98 

Elastic do.-..  48 

Flannel- 
Gray do....  218 

Red do....  141 

Blue do....  114 

Shirting do....  47 

Sheeting  (muslin) do....  1,868 

Gingham do....  641 

Table  linen do....  84 

Yam pounds..  10 

Total yards..  8,677 

Total pounds..  10 


Total l.a 

In  addition  to  the  above,  14  little  girls,  divided  into  two  classes,  were  taught  plain  sewing  by 
the  assistant  matron,  and  showed  considerable  aptitude  for  the  work.  Several  of  them,  before 
the  close  at  school,  exhibited  some  aprons  of  their  own  make,  of  which  they  were  quite  proud. 
They  had  reason  to  be,  for  the  work  was  verv  neatly  done. 

In  the  kitchen  the  girls  were  taught  to  make  light  bread  and  pastrv  in  addition  to  ordinary 
plain  cooking.  The  advancement  was  marked,  and  they  seemed  to  take  much  interest  in  their 
work,  showing  more  neatness,  and  more  of  a  disposition  to  talk  English  than  heretofore. 

The  laundress  and  assistants  being  all  Mojave  women,  no  advancement  was  noticeable.  Only 
one  of  the  assistants  can  speak  Enelish  to  any  extent^and  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  ever  speak 
anything  but  the  Mojave  to  the  girls  w  orking  there.  This  should  be  remedied  by  a  white  woman, 
or  educated  Indian  from  some  other  tribe,  being  placed  in  charge. 

Health.— The  health  of  the  children  has  been  good.  There  have  been  but  few  cases  of  sickness, 
only  three  seiiomu  none  resulting  fatally,  owing  to  the  close  attention  given  them  by  the  agency 
physician.  Dr.  Dudley.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  good,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  means  of  drainage  but  by  digging  sink  holes  in  the  sand,  to  which  the  waste 
is  carried. 

The  improvements  during  the  year  were  an  adobe  building,  14  by  16  feet,  for  a  bakery,  adding 
much  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  kitchen:  a  good  shade  of  arrow  weeds  and  poles  on  the  south  of 
the  kitchen  and  dinins  room  added  to  the  comfort  of  those  rooms  and  made  shade  for  the  boys  to 
play  under;  more  shelving  was  added  in  the  clothing  room,  and  the  fence  around  school  grounds 
was  repaired,  making  it  a  good  14-wire  fence. 

Before  the  close  of  schoolthe  consent  of  16-^  boys  and  8  girls— was  secured  for  transfer  to  non- 
reservation  scliool,  but  the  transfer  was  not  accomplished,  through  f^ure  to  secure  consent  of 
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All  recognized  holidavs  were  observed  by  very  creditable  proffnunmes  being  carried  ont,  with 
but  little  time  taken  from  regular  work  for  preparation.  The  enjoyment  of  the  children's 
Christmas  was^creased  by  presents  from  friends  m  the  'Tar  East'*  and  from  employeee  being 
added  to  the  treat  provided  by  the  Department. 

The  closing  exercises,  on  June  15,  were  superior  to  those  of  last  year,  the  children  showing 
more  self-possession  and  more  proficiency  in  the  use  of  English.  A  little  ^rl,  8  years  old,  sang 
a  piece  alone,  and  several  pieces  were  sung  by  classes  and  by  the  school  without  a  leader. 

The  urgent  need  of  new  buildings,  to  place  this  school  upon  a  proper  basis,  has  been  mentioned 
in  special  reports,  and  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  refer  to  it  again  at  this  time. 

In  conclusion,  my  thanks  are  due  your  office,  and  to  the  agent  and  employees  here  for  many 
favors. 

Very  respectfully, 

WoRLiN  B.  Bacon,  Superintendent. 

The  SUPBRINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER  IN  CHARGE  OF  HUALAPAIS 
AND  YAVA  SUPAIS. 

HuALAPAi  Agency, 
Hackberry,  Ariz.,  July  21, 1897. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  below  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Hualapai 
and  Yava  Supai  tribes  of  Indians  and  the  three  day  schools  under  my  charge. 

The  Kingman  day  school  was  started  on  October  21,  1896,  under  instructions  from 
the  Indian  Office,  in  a  building  in  Kingman  rented  for  the  purpose.  Scho6l  opened 
with  an  enrollment  of  between  30  ana  40  pupils.  Most  of  these  had  never  been  in 
a  schoolroom  before.  Mr.  Nelson  Carr,  the  teacher  appointed  to  teach  this  school, 
had  never  taught  an  Indian  school  before.  But  being  a  teacher  of  long  experience, 
a  man  of  great  energy,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  task  before  him,  he  soon 
brought  order  out  of  chaos.  The  noisy,  howling  horde  of  dirty  untrained  savages, 
who  had  never  before  felt  what  it  was  to  be  restrained  or  corrected,  were  soon 
transformed  into  orderly,  quiet,  attentive  children,  eager  to  learn,  each  striving 
to  conform  his  savage  nature  to  the  rules  of  the  school.  It  was  a  great  struggle 
at  first,  and  many  a  time  the  old  savage,  wild  nature  boiled  over  and  came  to  the 
surface;  but  to  one  who  had  become  accustomed  to  their  uni*estrained,  savage 
natures  it  was  almost  a  miraculous  change. 

The  dirty  little  urchins  were  made  to  bathe  almost  daily  in  the  bathrooms 
attached  to  the  school.  This  was  a  strange  and  almost  unheard-of  thing  to  them, 
and  at  first  they  regarded  the  bath  tubs  and  the  steaming  water  with  a  8Ui)er8ti- 
tious  dread.  But  soon  they  began  to  like  it,  and  from  having  to  be  put  into  the 
bath  by  force,  they  got  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  pull  them  out  after  they  had 
remained  in  the  tubs  long  enough.  The  few  rags  of  clothing  with  which  they 
were  clad  were  frequently  washed,  scrubbed,  and  boiled  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
filth  and  vermin  with  which  they  reeked.  The  result  was  pleasing,  but  not  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Appeals  were  made  to  charitable  institutions  for  clothing  to  protect  the  chil- 
dren from  the  bitter  cold  winds,  and  sometimes  rain  and  snow,  through  which 
they  were  obliged  to  attend  school,  it  being  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Indian 
Office  to  furnish  no  clothing  for  the  Hualapai  schools.  The  Massachusetts  Indian 
Association  resi)onded  as  liberally  as  their  means  would  allow,  but  only  a  few  of 
the  children  could  be  clothed  from  the  funds  supplied,  and  those  only  meagerly. 
As  a  result  of  the  exposure  incurred  during  the  winter  months,  several  pupils  have 
died,  and  others  contracted  pulmonary  diseases  that  will  soon  prove  fatal. 

Despite  these  drawbacks,  and  the  great  risk  of  the  health  of  their  children,  the 
Hualapais  sent  their  children  to  school  with  clock-like  regularitv.  And  when  a 
child  was  absent  from  school  in  any  kind  of  weather,  it  was  always  found,  on 
inquiry,  that  it  was  sick.  The  attendance  soon  increased  to  60,  and  every  child 
within  reach  of  the  school,  if  of  proper  age,  was  a  regular  attendant.  And  even 
those  living  at  a  distance  sent  their  children  to  Kingman,  and  left  them  in  the 
care  of  friends  and  relatives.  This  plan,  however,  soon  proved  itself  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. The  Indians  with  whom  the  children  were  left  were  in  nearly  every 
instance  unable  to  care  for  their  own  offspring  properly;  and  it  fr^uently  hap- 
pened that  all  these  children  had  to  eat  during  the  twenty-four  hours  was  what 
they  got  for  their  noonday  lunch  at  school.  Owing  to  the  demoralizing  influences 
that  surrounded  them,  and  the  absence  of  the  protecting  care  of  their  parents  for 
these  visiting  pupils,  I  was  obliged  to  return  some  of  the  older  g^irls  to  their 

Earents,  with  the  promise  that  as  soon  as  proper  arrangements  could  be  made  a 
oarding  school  would  be  established,  where  their  daughters  and  sons,  too,  could 
be  educated,  clothed,  fed,  and  protected. 

A  large  number  of  the  Indians  who  live  m  and  near  Kingman  during  the  winter 
months  have  to  leave  there  in  the  spring  to  prepare  their  gardens  and  plimt  their 
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crops.  They  mnst,  of  necessity,  take  their  children  with  them.  The  result  of 
this  -was  that  the  enrollment  of  sixty-odd  and  attendance  of  58,  as  soon  as  spring 
esme,  rapidly  decreased  to  30  and  then  to  20.  And  when  school  closed  in  the  last 
week  in  June  not  more  than  10  were  in  attendance.  This  falling  off  was  not  the 
result  of  loss  of  interest,  bnt  was  a  mere  matter  of  necessity,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated. 

The  progress  made  at  the  Kingman  school  during  the  eight  months  of  school 
was  more  than  satisfactory,  and  I  feel  that  I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  work 
done  by  Mr.  Carr  and  his  efficient  helper,  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Carr,  both  of 
whom  take  a  deep  personal  interest  in  their  charges. 

Thm  Haokberry  day  BohodI,  taught  in  a  board  shanty  near  the  Indian  farms  and  the 
agency  headquarters  in  Truxton  Canyon,  has  not  been  so  fortunate  in  the  progress 
it  has  made,  although  its  attendance  has  been  more  regular,  if  not  so  large.  This 
acfaooi  was  started  on  September  1,  with  Miss  F.  S.  Calfee,  the  field  matron,  in 
diarge,  bat  on  the  16th  or  October  it  was  closed  by  order  of  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner nntil  a  teacher  could  be  sent  to  take  charge  and  a  suitable  building  pro- 
cured for  a  schoolroom.  This  was  not  fully  accomplished  until  February,  1897, 
when  the  school  again  resumed,  with  Miss  Emma  L.  Miller  in  charge.  Miss  Miller 
proved  a  very  capable  teacher,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  her  work,  but  owing  to 
the  distance  of  the  school  from  her  headquarters,.and  the  great  difficulty  of  reach- 
ing the  school  daily,  Miss  Miller  could  hardly  keep  up  with  the  task.  It  was  then 
deemed  best  to  proyide  a  man  and  his  wife  tor  this  school,  which  was  done,  Mr. 
Edwin  Minor  taking  charge  of  the  school  on  March  27.  These  frequent  changes  of 
instructors,  the  time  lost  while  the  school  was  closed,  and  other  causes  have  had  a 
tendency  to  retard  the  progress  that  should  have  been  made  at  this  school.  It  is 
to  be  hox>ed  that  next  year,  with  an  increased  experience  in  the  Indian  work,  and 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  duties  and  requirements  of  the  Indian-school  service, 
that  the  present  teacher,  Mr.  Edwin  Minor,  will  make  an  improvement  in  this 
school  and  its  pupils  that  will  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Even  as  it  is,  there  was  no 
smaU  progress  made  in  the  instruction  toward  the  end  of  the  term. 

or  tts  Yava  Sapai  day  tohodl  I  can  best  give  you  a  correct  impression  by  reference 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Bauer,  the  efficient  and  experienced  teacher  at  that 
school,  wnich  report  I  have  the  honor  to  append  hereto  as  a  part  of  this  report. 

Hnalapai  tribe.— Of  the  Hualax>ai  tribe  and  its  advancement  toward  civilization 
and  8elf-supi)ort  and  independence,  I  am  able  to  rex)ort  favorably.  If  it  has  been 
hoped,  or  expected,  that  tne  Hualapais  would  be  civilized,  enlightened,  and  made 
inaependently  self-supporting  in  one  year,  or  even  in  one  generation,  I  can  only 
say  that  snch  hopes  or  exx)ectations  are  doomed  to  disappointment;  but  that  they 
have  made  progress  greater  than  I  have  hoped  for,  greater  than  the  most  sanguine 
had  a  right  to  expect,  I  am  proud  to  say  is  ^rue.  From  indolent,  whisky-drinking, 
gambling,  Yermin-devouring  savages,  who  had  learned  to  depend  almost  entirely 
on  the  Goyemment  rations  that  were  formerly  issued  to  them  for  six  months  in 
tiie  year,  they  have  awaked  to  the  fact  that  they  are  expected  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing; that  the  Indian  who  is  willing  to  work  and  help  himself  may  expect  help 
whenever  x>06sible,  but  the  lazy  whisky  drinker,  who  spends  his  time  around  the 
towns  and  mining  camps,  gaining  his  living  in  a  disreputable  manner,  and  who 
spends  his  money  for  whisky  or  in  gambling,  need  exx>ect  nothing  from  the  agent, 
and  only  imprisonment  at  hiard  labor  from  the  police.  This  course,  which  I  have 
been  constrained  to  adopt,  may  seem  harsh,  ana  perhaps  it  is,  and  it  certaiidy  has 
called  forth  many  protests  from  the  Indians  who  have  fallen  under  the  ban,  but  a 
desperate  disease  needs  a  desperate  remedy.  I  must  either  bring  them  up  short 
with  a  strong,  harsh  rein,  or  let  them  go  to  the  bad  without  restraint. 

Usnally  they  have  been  willing  to  work,  to  farm,  or  to  do  an^  kind  of  labor  that 
comes  within  their  capabilities;  but  the  main  drawback  to  their  progress  in  farm- 
ing has  been  a  lack  of  suitable  localities  where  land  and  water  could  be  procured 
for  fanning.  On  the  reservation  onl^  two  places  are  available,  aggregatmg  some 
90  to  100  acres.  This  acreage  can  be  increased  next  year  by  some  20  or  25  acres. 
ISNit  it  will  require  considerable  work  and  a  little  exx>ense  to  put  water  on  this  new 
!and.  The  farm  in  Diamond  Creek  Canyon  has  been  enlarged  a  little  this  season, 
and  a  larger  acreage  has  been  planted  on  the  Big  Sandy;  out  the  indications  at 
present  point  to  a  decrease  in  the  water  supply  at  the  latter  place  that  may  become 
serious  before  the  season  is  over.  The  Indians  farming  m  the  Mat  ta  we  dit  a 
C^yon  on  the  reservation  have  been  greatly  discouraged  by  having  their  crops  of 
wheat  entirely  destroyed  by  trespassing  cattle  that  broke  through  their  fences 
during  the  winter  and  ate  up  all  that  had  been  planted. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  support  of  Hualapais  in  1897,  but  a  small  per- 
centage was  expended,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  amount  having  been  returned 
to  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  submit  that  this  fact  is  a  strong 
indicator  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Hualapais  toward  self Hsupport,  and  that 
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they  are  becoming  less  an  expense  npon  the  Gk>yemment.  In  former  years  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  expend  $7,500  annually  for  the  purchase  of  rations  of  beef  and 
flour  for  issue  to  Hualapais;  last  year  but  $1,500  was  expended  for  floor,  and 
nothing  for  beef  for  their  use. 

A  reservation  has  been  set  aside  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Hualapais, 
but  has  thus  far  been  of  little  use  to  them  except  for  the  purpose  of  farming  in 
the  two  canvons  mentioned,  the  Mat  ta  we  dit  a  and  the  Diamond  Creek  canyons. 
The  remainder  of  the  reservation  is  grazing  land.  Some  of  it  is  considered  a  very 
fine  stock  rang^.  It  is  now  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  past  occupied  by 
white  stock  raisers,  who  pasture  from  5,000  to  8,000  head  of  cattle  and  horses  on 
the  reservation.  This  stock  pavs  no  rental,  and  the  Indians  derive  no  benefit 
of  any  kind  from  this  part  of  their  reservation  for  the  reason  that  it  has  not 
been  surveyed.  The  exterior  boundaries  that  demand  a  survey  are  125  miles  in 
extent,  and  can  be  surveyed  at  a  nominal  cost.  The  rent  derived  from  the  rasturage 
would  in  one  year  more  than  pay  all  cost  of  making  the  survey;  or  the  Hualapais 
could  be  given  cattle,  which,  grazing  on  their  reservation,  would  render  them  in 
a  very  few  years  not  only  independent,  but  wealthy. 

Morals. — Of  the  moral  condition  of  the  Hualapais  I  feel  that  I  can  speak.very 
favorably.  I  do  not  compare  their  present  moral  condition  with  what  it  ou^ht  to 
be,  but  to  what  I  have  known  it  to  be  in  the  past.  There  are  many  undesirable 
conditions  that  must  be  combatted.  Not  a  small  factor,  of  course,  is  the  influence 
of  the  medicine  men;  but  far  worse  and  more  baneful  in  its  temporal  if  not  spir- 
itual results  is  the  whisky  that  is  given  and  sold  to  them  and  the  sexual  immo- 
rality that  is  bred  by  and  fostered  through  drink,  and  in  turn  is  largely  promotive 
of  intoxication  by  furnishing  a  channel  through  which  whisky  may  be  supplied 
to  the  tribe.  Realizing  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  fight  successfully  all  the  evUs 
at  once,  I  have  selected  the  two  most  formidable,  the  two  worst  in  results,  intem- 
perance and  prostitution,  and  I  have  resolved  to  break  up  these  two  evils  or  break 
up  the  tribe.  I  realize  that  it  is  no  small  task,  that  it  will  require  a  strong  purpose, 
a  relentless  fight,  to  accomplish  any  appreciable  results,  and  that  the  agent  will  need 
the  strong  support  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  cooperation  of  the  judiciary  of  the 
Government  to  uphold  his  efforts.  The  means  used  thus  far  have  consisted  in  a 
refusal  to  assist  m  any  way  those  who  violate  these  unwritten  ordinances  and  a 
punishment  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  the  offenders.  I  first  appealed  to 
the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  tribe,  and  showed  them  where  it  was  to  their 
interest  to  cooperate  with  me  in  this  line.  They  responded  in  most  instances,  and 
seem  to  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work  in  hand. 

The  annual  report  of  the  field  matron  is  submitted  herewith,  and  I  feel  that  I 
can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  good  work  done  by  Miss  Calf  ee  during  the  year 
and  of  the  good  results  that  have  come  from  her  infiuence  over  the  women  amd 
girls  of  the  tribe. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  P.  Ewino, 
Industrial  Teacher  in  Charge  of  Hualapais  and  Yava  Supai  Indians. 

The  CoMMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


Report  of  Teacher  Among  Yava  Supais. 

Supai,  Ariz.,  June  50,  2^97. 

Sir:  I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  Supai  Agency  and  school  for  your  consideration. 

Tribe. — The  tribe  of  Yava  Snpaishave  a  legend  of  the  Noachian  deluge.  Their  ark  was  a  raft 
and  their  Mount  Ararat  was  the  San  Francisco  Mountains,  near  Flagstaff^  Ariz..  150  miles  south- 
east of  this  agency. 

Thoy  have  always  occupied  the  wildest  and  most  inacressiblo  parts  of  the  terrific  gorge  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  in  Arizona,  described  by  Hon.  Wflliam  O.  O'Neill  with  vivid  fore© 
as  *'The  Ditth  of  Ditehes!"  This  trilx?,  numbering  less  than  'M)  souls,  has  always  visited  cf>n- 
dlgn  puninhment  on  the  cannibal  Apaches  and  hostile  Navajoswho  disturbed  them  in  their  can- 
yon fastnessoH,  8.(XW  feet  down  in  the  earth,  compared  to  which  the  famous  lava  l>eds  of  the 
ModfK's  are  inHigiiiflcant.  Claiming  to  be  the  progenitors  of  the  Apaches,  their  assertions,  sub- 
stantiated by  archief)lojrical  remains,  philological  certainties,  and  anthropological  similarities, 
permit  the  'deduction  that  their  legends  of  tribal  strife  and  .subsequent  emigrations  from  the 
parent  tribe  (Yava  Supais),  which  occurred  periodically  for  countlass  generations,  are  founded 
on  incontrovertible  facts.  To  this  day  the  feuds  of  past  generations,  embittered  by  bloodshed, 
rankle  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  Yava  Supais,  and  are  doubtless  the  principal  reasons  why  they 
never  joined  the  Apaches  in  the  murder  of  white  men.  Thev  are,  however,  pure  and  unadul- 
terated Apaches,  and  fear  no  living  man,  although  they  will  yield  immaterial  points  as  a  matter 
of  good  policy  when  not  enraged. 

They  are  the  most  industrious  Indians  I  have  ever  known,  being  good  irrigation  farmers  and 
horticulturalists,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  most  progressive  agricultural  community  in  north- 
ern Arizona.  They  are  exjiert  horsemen  and  hunters,  and  from  the  farm  and  chase  procure, 
without  Goyemmental  assistance,  their  food  and  raiment.    At  $100  per  capita,  a  reasonable 
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■nunmt  for  support,  this  mesiis  in  cold  figures  a  saying  to  the  United  States  Gk>vemment  of 
atxxit  130,000  per  anTinm.  To  one  accustomed  to  the  vagabonds  of  the  ration  system  it  is  a  great 
reUef  to  torn  to  these  sturdy,  self-reliant  moimtaineers  who  simply  ask  to  be  let  alone«  and 
note  the  contrast  between  the  '^root  hog  or  die  *^  system  and  the  system  that  overthrew  the 
powerful  "Roman  £mpire— the  ration  system. 

Disdplias  and  rMolts.— When  we  first  reported  here  for  duty  we  foxmd  a  filthy,  obscene  tribe 
of  asTases.  Their  personal  habits  were  shockingly  indecent  in  dose  proximity  to  the  school  and 
onr  quarters.  Their  language  was  interspersed  with  choice  selections  of  prctfanity  and  vulgar- 
ttyderived  from  the  vile  characters  they  nad  met  among  their  civilized  ( 7)  brethren. 

Tbey  knew  no  law.  The  children  were  wild,  insubordinate,  dirty,  naked,  and  described  by 
one  of  their  leading  citizens  as  "All  same  jack  rabbitr'  These  extremes  of  perveraeness  were 
f ondlyconsidered  oy  the  idolizing  parents  as  evidences  of  independence  and  nobility  of  charac- 
ter, w  ith  no  police  force,  no  guu^ouse,  and  no  precedent  of  law  or  order,  the  task  of  organ- 
ising a  school  and  controlling  the  adults  was  enough  to  make  a  man  of  cast  iron  flinch.  But 
we  are  organized,  although  the  organization  is  not  so  perfect  as  could  be  desired,  or  the  disci- 
pline equal  to  that  of  West  Point.  However,  indecent  habits,  vulgarity,  and  profanity  are 
rarely  indulged  in  or  tolerated  near  the  school  or  quartera  Gamblmg,  which  was  once  very 
annoying,  is  confined  to  the  camp&  Drunkenness  does  not  occur,  and  no  serious  breaches  of  the 
peaoe  have  disturbed  our  120Hlegrees-in-the-8hade  tranquillity.  Since  civilized  men  consider 
poUoe  and  xnisons  essential  to  good  government,  and  whereas  we  are  without  these  desiderata, 
we  claim  to  be  an  eoonomicallv  governed  and  law-abiding  community. 

CtaoM  law*— The  legislature  of  this  Territory  enacted  a  law  at  its  lasi  session  making  it  a  crime, 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  anyone  to  kill  deer  for  the  next  five  years.  Our  Indi- 
ans killed  about  dOO  last  winter,  and  look  upon  the  parks  and  forests  of  northern  Arizona  as  their 
lawful  "  meat  barrel''  This  law  will  deprive  them  of  their  meat.  The  skins  thev  have  always 
tanned  and  traded  to  the  Moquis  and  Navajoes  for  blankets.  Thus  by  one  act  tneir  meat  and 
blankets  have  been  taken  awav  from  them.  The  problem  is:  ''  Where  are  they  to  get  their  meat 
and  blankets  for  five  years?  *^  The  solution  will  probably  be  that  they  will  go  without  I 
devoutly  hope  that  the  "Jackson  Hole'*  trouble  will  not  oe  repeated  with  these  Indians  as 
victinis. 

BolUinga.— Our  buildings  are  still  in  course  of  construction  and  not  completed,  owing  to  lack  of 
funds  to  pay  for  irregular  labor.  The  additional  farmer  has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  farmer, 
blackamlth,  carpenter,  stone  mason,  and  master  of  transportation.  He  has  performed  his  duties 
in  an  eminently  satisftiotory  minner,  but  there  are  limitations  to  the  amount  of  work  any  one 
man  can  i>erf  orm.  The  incomplete  condition  of  the  schoolhouse  has  been  a  serious  hindrance  to 
adiool  work  Our  quarters  have  been  very  imcomf ortable  for  the  employees,  but  we  have  tried 
to  be  cheerful  and  at  times  gay  waiting  for  the  "good  time  coming  bye  and  bye."  These  build- 
inn  should  all  be  coxnpletedas  speedily  as  funds  will  permit. 

Family  aad  stod.— The  farming  has  been  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Charles 
BushnelL  one  of  the  most  competent  men  I  have  met  in  the  service.  There  are  about  800  acres 
under  cultivation,  all  of  which  is  irrigated  by  fiooding  small  patches  of  ground  inclosed  by  ele- 
vated borders.  The  value  of  the  crops— com, beans,  pumpkins,  sunflowers,  melons,  and  peaches- 
approximates  $80,000 per  annum,  as  previously  noted.  The  prospects  are  exceedingly  bright  now 
for  a  large  crop  this  vear. 

The  Indians  have  little  "  water  holes,"  some  of  them  40  or  50  miles  distant,  at  which  they  have 
kept  their  horses  from  time  immemoriaL  These  springs  will  not  sustain  many  head  of  stock, 
but  white  men  are  gradually  encroaching  upon  these  springs,  and  unless  protection  is  afforded 
it  wHl  not  be  long  before  the  Indians  will  nave  neither  n)rings  nor  live  stock.  Last  winter  these 
Indiana  buOt  about  12  mUes  of  good  log  fence,  stake  and  rider,  from  the  cliffs  of  the  Grand  Can- 
von  to  Cataract  Canyon,  hoping  to  save  these  springs,  which  are  as  much  their  property  as  any 
land  ever  claimed  by  any  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  The  large  stock 
territorv  and  the  Intense  farming,  together  with  much  other  important  work,  has  demanded 
liard  ana  unceasing  labor  from  the  farmer,  who  should  be  allowed  another  horse,  instead  of  the 
vicious,  dangerous  brute  now  owned  by  uncle  Samuel,  who  has  been  aptly  christened  "The 
veteran  bucker  of  Arizona." 

Moeatiowsl.— Oui  training  has  progressed  steadily  on  the  usual  lines  of  such  institutions  as 
Sopai  scbooL  We  have  not  •made  the  advancement  that  might  be  expected  for  the  time  we 
have  been  at  workf  or  the  reason  that  we  have  never  had  a  schoolroom  to  use  imtll  two  months 
since.  Now,  with  tSO  bright  children  in  attendance,  the  class  work  is  being  done  in  a  more  satis- 
factory manner  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  school  population  is  enrollea,  and  the  remaining  5 
per  cent  could  be  had  if  we  could  care  for  them. 

Owing  to  lack  of  guardhouse  or  force  of  any  kind,  it  requires  eternal  vigilance  to  keep  the 
attendMioe  up  to  the  proper  figure.  After  much  thought  on  this  matter  lam  persuaded  that 
means  should  be  devised  to  take  those  children  whose  attendance  is  very  irregular  from  day 
schools  to  nonreservatioft  boarding  schools,  by  force  if  necessary.  The  annoyance  of  irregular 
attendance  at  day  schools  would  not  then  exist.  There  is  something  radically  wrong  with  the 
I  influences  surrounding  such  children.    They  should  be  taken  where  a  constant  super- 


vision of  them  can  be  maintained  and  discipline  applied.  These  are  the  pupils  who  are  likely 
to  be  the  future  insnbordinates  and  nonprogressives  on  Indian  reservations  unless  dealt  with 
in  a  soientiflc  manner.  The  restraint  of  a  reformatory,  such  as  the  boarding  schools  should  be, 
ought  to  be  applied  when  the  delinquents  are  known.  The  sooner  the  Indian  learns  to  obey 
ana  respect  law  and  order,  the  sooner  he  will  become  fit  for  citizenship. 

We  liave  constantly  borne  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  future  advancement  of  the  pupil  depends 
upon  his  English  vocabulary;  that  what  he  uses  daily  is  of  more  importance  to  him  as  a  future 
citizen  than  what  he  knows  and  tries  to  conceal  or  is  incapable  of  expressing.  Each  employee 
iBexi>ected  to  converse  with  the  pupils  as  much  as  possible  each  day  in  the  industrial  classes 
and  on  the  play  ground.  We  strive  to  impress  upon  the  impils  that  intelligent  Indians  can  be 
good  citizens;  that  the  ideal  should  be  a  potential  power  rather  than  an  impossible  change  of 
color  to  a  pseudo  white  man. 

WissJOTsry  work— The  religious  training  has  been  limited  to  teaching  the  children  hymns,  thd 
Lord's  Prayer,  commonly  conceded  ethics,  and  right  living.  It  has  been  a  sort  of  Sunday  school, 
and  has  h&en  much  enjoyed  by  the  pupils.  As  yet  no  clergyman  has  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  spiritual  needs  of  these  people.  The  Woman's  Nationaflndian  Association  has  helped  Mrs. 
Bauer  generously,  but  no  one  has  pledged  missionary  support.  The  field  is  not  large,  but  the 
opportunities  are  great. 

Ccacihisioa.— The  year  has  been  a  trying  one,  but  results  with  school  and  tribe  are  gratifying. 
All  the  men  and  60  per  cent  of  the  women  dress  in  civilized  garb.  The  school  is  happy,  large, 
•od  alive.  We  are  not  a  pauper  community,  and  have  no  desire  for  rations.  All  we  ask  is  a  good 
tdiool  and  intelligent,  honorable,  and  industrious  employees,  and  the  problem  of  civilization, 
dtisenship,  and  survival  wiU  be  solved  by  the  Yava  Supols  themselves.    The  employees  have 
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worked  in  perfect  harmony.    No  jar.  no  dissension,  no  nnklnd  word  or  tliought  has  marred  onr 
efforts  as  factors  in  the  scheme  of  civilization  here  being  developed 

Appreciating  the  man v  courtesies  extended  to  us  all  and  the  deep  interest  yon  have  taken  in 
ns  and  oar  work,  the  other  emplojrees  onite  with  me  in  cordial  good  wishes  for  yonr  future 
welfare. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  R.  C.  Baubb, 

TecuJier  in  Charge^  Yava  Supias. 
H.  P.  EwiWG, 

Industrial  Tec^cher  and  SpecicU  Dislmrsing  Agent. 


Report  of  Field  Matron  among  Hualapais. 

Haokbsrry,  Ariz.,  July  f7, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  my  third  annual  report  on  the  work  done  by  me 
as  field  matron  to  the  Haalapai  Indians. 

During  the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  up  to  October  12, 1886, 1  taught  In  the 
day  school  located  in  Hackberry.  During  my  work  in  the  school  I  saw  signs  of  great  improve- 
ment among  the  school  children,  in  that  they  became  more  cleanly  about  their  personal 
appearance. 

The  Massachusetts  Indian  Association  and  other  charitable  associations  at  my  solicitation 
furnished  us  with  several  barrels  of  clothes  and  other  supplies  The  above-named  association 
with  its  auxiliaries  furnished  $150  with  which  to  buy  clothes  for  school  children,  but  the  needs 
were  so  various  and  numerous  that  the  money  went  a  very  little  way  in  providing  sufficient 
clothes  for  100  children. 

There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  dress  of  the  women  and  small  children;  the 
former  are  more  in  their  homes  and  take  better  care  of  the  little  they  have.  Many  of  the  women 
are  preparing  for  the  winter  by  making  quilts. 

It  has  not  Been  possible  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  teaching  them  to  keep  house,  as  they  had 
no  cooking  utendls  nor  other  furniture.  Recently  I  sucoeedQd  in  getting  the  Massachusetts 
Indian  Association  to  furnish  1135.80,  with  which  to  buy  cooking  and  housekeeping  articles. 
This,  we  trust,  will  greatlv  improve  their  present  condition. 

Mor^  than  a  year  ago  tne  tribe  was  visited  by  a  measles  epidemic,  which  left  manv  of  the 
Indians  with  tuberculosis,  from  which  many  have  died.  Many  suffer  from  incurable  diseaftea. 
The  ereat  and  extreme  poverty  of  the  tribe  makes  it  hard  to  mitigate  the  suffering  or  amelior- 
ate tne  condition  of  the  sufferer. 

Last  year  these  Indians  raised  a  variety  of  vegetables  in  gardens  at  different  localities 
throughout  this  coimty.  The  field  and  garden  acreage  planted  this  year  is  considerably  more 
than  last  year. 

The  only  hope  of  civilizing  the  Hualapais  is  by  placing  their  young  children  in  schools 
removed  from  camp  influence.  So  long  as  the  girls  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  camps,  so  long 
will  the  workers  among  the  Hualapais  accomplish  nothing  where  morals  are  concerned. 

B^des  attending  to  a  ^reat  quantity  of  sewing  for  the  school  children,  the  field  matron  has 
seen  to  many  sick,  supplying  medicines,  and  in  some  cases  food  for  a  time.  Two  Indian  girls 
have  been  taught  to  mn  a  sewing  machine:  many  women  shown  about  cutting  and  making  gar- 
ments. Soap,  tub,  and  washboard  have  been  supplied  in  many  instances  to  those  who  are 
striviuflr  to  be  dean.  The  women  are  willing  to  wash  or  do  house  cleaning  for  the  white  women, 
and  in  this  way  add  somethinfip  to  the  general  fund  for  living. 

The  worst  enemy  in  caring  lor  the  sick  is  the  ''medicine '*  man  with  his  incantations. 

The  signs  for  the  whole  year  along  all  lines  show  a  decided  improvement,  excepting  that  of 
morality. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  that  tubs,  washboards,  and  soap  be  furnished  to  the  women  who 
occupy  the  new  houses,  that  they  may  be  encouraged  in  their  efforts  to  be  clean,  and  that  double 
iron  oedsteads  be  furnished  these  same  houses,  with  material  aCllowed,  which  shall  consist  of 
strong  ticking  from  which  mattresses  may  be  made  for  the  beds. 
Respectfully, 

FBANCB8  S.  CALFEE. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OP  NAVAJO  AGENCY. 

Navajo  Aoency, 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  Avguat  57,  1897. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal 
year  1897: 

NAVAJO  INDIANS. 

Another  good  year  has  added  to  the  resonrces  of  the  Navajoes  and  the  country 
is  rapidly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  drought  which  prevailed  for  several 
years  prior  to  1895  and  killed  nearly  all  the  vegetation.  The  croi)S  this  year  wi  1 
be  ample  for  the  requirements  of  the  people,  and  there  is  plenty  of  grass  for  the 
stock. 

Under  the  new  superintendent  of  irrigation,  Mr.  G^eorge  Butler,  the  ditch  on 
Carrizo  Creek  has  b^n  completed  and  turned  over,  and  the  ditch  on  Wheattield 
Creek  and  that  on  Defiance  Creek  have  just  been  completed,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  formally  turned  over.  These  ditches  are  all  well  constructed,  with  suitable 
dams,  head  gates,  etc.,  and  reflect  credit  upon  Mr.  Butler.  I  recommend  that  a 
farther  appropriation  be  asked  for  to  continue  this  important  work. 
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No  work  has  been  done  nnder  the  lease  of  ground  in  the  Carrizo  Mountains  for 
mining  purposes  since  my  last  report.  I  have  had  no  communication  from  the 
lasee  for  over  a  year,  and  I  presume  that  the  undertaking  has  been  abandoned. 

The  mission  hospital  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Eliza  W.  Thackara  has 
been  completed,  and  several  serious  cases  have  been  treated  there  alreadywith 
saccess.  This  institution  will  do  much  good  among  the  Navajos;  its  success  is 
due  to  the  practical  benevolent  ideas  upon  which  it  was  founded  and  to  the  admi- 
ra  le  way  in  which  it  is  managed. 

The  Methodist  Church  has  disposed  of  its  mission  at  this  agency  to  the  Holland 
Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States,  and  the  latter  church  has  established  two 
missionaries  here,  who  have  begun  the  preliminary  work  of  learning  the  Navajo 
language,  a  very  difficult  task,  as  there  are  no  text-books.  These  missionaries  are 
earnest  young  men  who  may,  in  time,  accomplish  much. 

Mrs.  Mary  li.  Eldridge  is  now  the  only  field  matron  on  the  Navajo  Reservation, 
and  she  continues  to  discharge  her  arduous  duties  on  the  San  Juan  River  with  the 
same  devotion  which  has  heretofore  been  displayed  by  her.  Associated  with  her  is 
Miss  Trippe,  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Church,  whose  unselfish  work  is  doing 
much  good  in  a  practical  way. 

The  attendance  of  children  at  the  schools  during  the  year  has  not  been  up  to  the 
average,  and  various  excuses  were  offered  for  this  by  the  parents,  but  I  suspect 
that  the  true  reason  was  too  much  prosperity.  I  have  explained  to  the  chiei  s  that 
the  Government  has  established  these  schools  for  the  advancement  of  the  people 
and  that  its  designs  can  not  hereafter  be  frustrated,  and  I  have  further  shown  to 
them  that  it  is  to  their  material  advantage  to  have  a  full  attendance  at  the  schools. 
I  confidently  expect  that  the  schools  will  be  filled  to  their  capacity  the  coming 
TBar.  I  have  just  received  authority  to  erect  a  new  school  building  at  Little 
Water,  and  when  this  is  completed  there  will  be  good  results  without  doubt. 

No  serious  offenses  have  been  committed  on  the  reservation  during  the  year, 
and  the  general  conduct  of  Ihe  Navajoes  has  been  creditable.  The  Indian  judges 
have  performed  the  duties  assigned  to  them  with  fairness,  and  they  have  exerted 
a  good  influence  over  their  people.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  chiefs  and 
headmen* 

The  members  of  the  Indian  police  force  have  rendered  important  services  and 
discharged  their  duties  in  a  willing  manner.    They  have  fully  eafned  their  pay. 

No  land  has  yet  been  taken  up  by  Navajoes  in  severalty. 

MOQUI  INDIANS. 

The  Moqui  fields  will  produce  fair  crops  this  year.  Under  authority  from  your 
office  I  have  recently  constructed  three  dams  in  the  Moqui  Wash,  to  prevent  the 
water  from  running  by  without  doing  any  good. 

There  are  not  sufficient  school  accommodations  for  the  Moqui  children,  and  1 
shall  submit  plans  in  a  short  time  for  making  due  provision  for  all.  There  is 
some  indication  that  some  of  the  element  at  Oraibi  which  has  opposed  the  adop- 
tion of  white  men's  ways  is  beginning  to  disintegrate;  but  the  process  will  be 
slow. 

The  Mennonite  Mission,  near  Oraibi,  has  been  kept  up  during  the  year.  As  the 
missionary.  Rev.  H.  B.  Voth,  now  understands  the  language  and  religious  cus- 
toms of  the  Moquis,  it  is  anticipated  that  his  labors  in  the  missionary  field  proper 
will  soon  bear  &uit. 

The  Woman's  National  Indian  Association  has  established  a  mission  at  the 
Middle  Mesa,  with  Misses,  Watkins  and  Collins,  two  zealous  missionaries,  in 
charge.     I  think  these  young  ladies  will  do  good  work,  for  their  hearts  are  in  it. 

The  Interior  Department  has  finally  confirmed  the  allotments  of  land  to  the 
Indians  on  the  Moen  kopi  wash.  The  next  step  will  be  to  secure  to  these  Indians 
their  rights  to  the  waters  of  that  wash,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  that  before 
long. 

In  January  last  the  sheriff  of  Coconino  County,  Ariz. ,  with  an  armed  party, 
drove  a  number  of  Navajo  families  off  the  public  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Coconino 
Foreet,  and  compelled  them  to  cross  to  the  north  of  the  Little  Colorado  River  in 
most  inclonent  weather,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  deep  snow;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  many  of  their  sheep,  which  they  were  herding  at  the  time,  were 
lost  by  drowning  or  exposure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mental  torture  of  the  women 
and  children,  who  were  frightened  by  the  firing  of  guns  and  the  menacing  manner 
of  the  sheriff's  party.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  outrageous  proceeding  was 
tbe  failure  of  the  Indians  to  pay  taxes  on  their  sheep,  the  demand  for  which  was 
made  by  the  sheriff  at  the  very  time  of  the  expulsion.  But  as  this  took  place  long 
before  the  date  fixed  by  the  laws  for  the  assessment  of  taxes,  and  as  the  demand 
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was  for  immediate  pajrment  with  the  alternative  of  being  driven  from  the  country 
at  once,  it  is  evident  that  this  assigned  reason  is  a  mere  pretense. 

These  Indians  have  pastured  their  flocks  in  the  country  in  qaestion  from  time 
immemorial.    The  lands  are  public  lands,  and  as  free  to  them  as  to  any  other  peo- 

Ele;  but  the  white  men  wanted  the  exclusive  use  of  them,  and  so,  under  form  of 
iw,  but  really  in  contravention  of  law,  the  Indians  were  driven  out  under  cir- 
cumstances of  the  utmost  cruelty. 

A  due  report  of  this  affair  was  made  by  me  to  your  office,  accompanied  by  the 
report  of  an  investigation  made,  under  orders  from  me,  by  3ir.  J.  C.  Tipton,  in 
which  the  particulars  are  given.  Mr.  Tipton  has  lately  informed  me  that  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  acting  under  instructions  from  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  some  time 
affo  called  upon  him  to  m£^e  affidavit  to  the  facts  set  forth  in  his  report,  to  which 
Mr.  Tipton  replied  that  he  would  give  him  the  names  of  the  witnesses  in  the  case. 
Since  tnen  nothing  has  been  heard  from  the  district  attorney,  but  there  is  a  rumor 
that  he  has  resigned. 

I  recommend  that  the  ^ilty*parties  be  pursued,  both  criminally  and  civilly,  for 
their  participation  in  this  crime,  to  the  end  that  the  Indians  may  see  that  the 
admimstration  of  justice  is  not  a  farce.  It  may  be  that  iuries  composed  of  their 
neighbors  and  in  svmpathy  with  them  may  acquit  them;  but  if  they  are  comi)eiled 
to  answer  before  the  courts  and  have  to  hesa  the  expenses  of  trial  the  lesson  will 
not  be  lost  upon  them,  and  the  Indians  will  see  that  the  Gh>vemment  has  made  an 
effort  to  redress  their  wrongs.  It  will  not  do  to  let  this  case  drop. 
Very  respectfully, 

Constant  Williams, 
Major  Seventeenth  Infantry ^  Acting  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  PIMA  AGENCY. 

Pima  Aqency,  Ariz.,  Jtdy  i,  1897. 

Sir:  This  brings  to  a  successful  close  my  official  career  as  United  States  Indian 
agent  for  the  Puna,  Papago,  and  Maricopa  Indians,  and  I  can  say,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  there  has  been  wonderful  improvement  all  along  the  line; 
but  I  am  not  egotistical  enough  to  claim  the  whole  credit  for  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, for  had  I  not  had  a  corps  of  competent  and  willing  emplovees  the  result 
would  have  been  different.  The  change  of  Administration  has  brought  about 
changes  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my  emplojrees,  who  love  dollars  better  than  they 
do  paoiies  and  principles,  and  they  hope  to  hold  over  under  the  deventh-hour 
pohcy.  To  these  I  only  have  pity,  and  to  those  whose  honor  and  principle  guide 
them  I  lift  my  hat  and  can  see  hope  and  prosperity  far  in  the  future.  Four  years 
more  of  hard  times  and  starvation  will  bring  about  another  change,  and  then  the 
faithful  will  again  return  to  their  posts  and  push  forward  the  work  so  successfully 
inaugurated  and  carried  on  the  past  four  years. 

I  note  with  the  greatest  comfort  and  pleasure  the  spirit  of  enterprise  upon  the 
part  of  my  young  Indian  boys  and  girls.  Upon  this  reservation  are  seven  trad- 
mg  posts  successfully  conducted  by  Indian  boys,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  they  should  not  have  the  exclusive  trading  privileges  and  all  white 
traders  be  removed.  I  make  the  recommendation  that  this  be  looked  into  by 
your  inspectors,  and  I  am  satisfied  you  will  so  order. 

The  wheat  crop  this  year  is  about  four  times  as  great  as  in  former  years,  and 
the  winter's  supply  will  be  sufficient  to  feed  all  without  the  aid  of  the  Government. 

The  volunteer  crop  of  canaigre  (a  tannin  plant)  upon  this  reservation  is  very 
large,  and  the  Indians  are  now  drjring  same  and  receiving  the  cash  for  it  on  the 
ground.  Several  thousand  dollars  will  be  realized  in  this  new  business.  The 
advance  in  the  price  of  cattle  has  added  many  thousand  dollars  to  the  wealth  of 
these  Indians,  as  the  herds  range  in  number  from  10  to  1,000  head.  In  fact,  this 
is  the  blue-ribbon  year. 

Since  coming  here  I  have  seen  and  had  built  by  and  for  Indians  homes  that 
many  a  white  man  would  rejoice  to  own;  furniture  of  all  kinds;  and  buggies, 
spring  wagons,  carts,  etc.,  for  their  mode  of  travel.  All  wear  clean,  nice  citizens* 
clothmg,  and  the  girls  are  neat  and  industrious,  and  are  filling  places  of  industry  in 
homes  throughout  this  Territory  that  fill  me  with  pride  to  think  of.  Good  farms, 
ditches,  and  fences  can  now  be  seen  all  over  the  reservation,  and  if  water  were  suf- 
ficient, a  more  prosperous  people  could  not  be  found  in  Arizona. 

The  schools  nave  all  done  good  work.  The  Phoenix  School  stands  at  the  head  of 
Indian  schools,  and  to  Harwood  Hall  is  due  the  credit.    The  Presbyterian  school 
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at  Tucson  is  very  fine  indeed,  and  the  children  from  this  school  showgood  train- 
ing, both  in  moi^s  and  indns^.  The  schools  of  Carlisle,  Santa  Fe,  Fort  Lewis, 
and  Grand  Junction  aU  send  good  reports  of  orr  Pima  children,  and  I  recommend 
that  they  receive  yearly  pupils  from  this  agency.  • 

Onr  agency  school  I  can  not  say  enough  for;  it  is  ahead  of  them  all,  and  my 
emidoyees,  too,  are  the  best  in  the  semce.  Superintendent  Crandallj  who  has 
just  left  us  for  a  more  congenial  climate,  was  a  faithful  and  good  supenntendent, 
and  I  sincerely  wish  that  he  may  be  given  the  support  of  the  Indian  Office  that  he 
so  richly  deserves.  He  will  not  abuse  it.  Mrs.  Nannie  B.  Young,  matron,  has 
worked  night  and  day  for  the  good  of  these  children,  and  her  work  and  industry 
will  live  long  after  she  retiree  from  the  service. 

The  teachers  of  this  school,  four  in  number,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Higgins,  Miss  EUa  B. 
Graoey,  Miss  WilMns,  and  Mr.  Warren,  are  very  fine,  and  will  no  doubt  be  retained 
if  &e  new  agent  or  sui;)enntendent  wants  faithful  workers. 

Mrs.  Sharp,  assistant  matron,  is  a  good,  faithful  old  mother,  and  is  the  right 
peiBon  in  the  right  place.  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Palmer,  seamstress,  is  all  that  we  could 
ask  for,  and  has  given  every  hour  of  her  time  to  the  work  assigned  her;  her  salary 
18  far  too  small  tor  the  services  rendered.  Mary  E.  Dennis,  cook,  is  as  good  as 
there  is  in  the  Indian  service;  she  should  be  promoted  for  the  four  years  of  slavish 
work  she  has  done.  Mrs.  Belle  B.  Zimmerman,  laundress,  is  good,  and  compe- 
tent to  fill  any  place.  W.  C.  Sharp,  farmer,  is  a  faithful  old  "dog  Tray."  D.  I. 
Beesle^,  blacksmith,  hammers  all  aay  long,  and  is  all  that  could  be  asked. 

H.  J.  Palmer,  my  clerk,  needs  no  conmiendation  at  my  hands;  the  records  of 
tiie  Indian  Office  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  there  is  none  better  in  the 
serrice,  and  the  agent  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  him  will  have  a  treasure. 
W.  C.  Haynes,  miller,  grinds  all  day  long,  never  counting  the  hours,  but  giving 
his  whole  time  to  his  work.  J.  M.  Berger,  farmer  in  charge  at  San  Xavier  Beser- 
vation,  has  been  of  great  h^  to  me;  in  fact  I  have  had  no  trouble  at  all  with  the 
Indians  under  liis  charge.    He  should  be  retained. 

The  Indians  in  the  service  have  shown  wonderful  ability,  and  I  can  see  a  bright 
fntnrefor  their  race.  My  police  force,  under  Captain  Conver,  is  as  fine  as  any 
agency  can  boast  of.  My  three  judges  are  as  dignified  in  conducting  their  law- 
soita  as  any  men  whoever  graced  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States  Court. 
They  are  severe,  however,  and  I  often  have  to  lighten  the  sentences  for  trivial 
offenses. 

This  closes  my  official  career,  but  before  doing  so  I  want  to  extend  my  thanks  to 
Jndge  Browning  and  Assistant  Conmiissioner  Smith  for  favors  shown  me,  as  I  do 
also  to  the  heads  of  the  different  divisions. 

Wishing  the  new  Administration  every  success,  and  requesting  my  old  superior 
offioers  and  associates  to  meet  me  again  in  1900,  I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe 
myself, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  BOE  YOTTNO, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  GoMiOBSiONBB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


Beport  of  Fabmbr  in  Charoe  of  San  Xavier  Beservation. 

Pima  Agency,  Abiz.,  San  Xavier  Reservation^  September  10^  18S7. 

Sir:  In  oomplianoe  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  this,  my  seventh  annual 
raport  of  the  aifairs  of  the  San  Xavier  Beservation.  under  my  charge. 

This  reservation,  located  9  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Tucson,  and  90  miles  from  the  aeency 
(Sacaton),  contains  about  70,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  41,600  have  been  allotted  to  Papa«ro  Indiana 
A  general  opinion  prevails  that  the  whole  reservation  is  composed  of  good  land,  and  ft  is,  there- 
fore, believed  that  there  is  still  unallotted  good  land  enough  whereon  to  settle  a  large  number 
Of  IndiaQs;  but  this  belief  is  entirely  erroneous,  as  all  of  the  remaining  land  is  mesa  land,  totally 
vnflt  for  settlement. 

The  population  of  this  reservation  is  as  follows: 

lUlfis  over  14  years  of  age 168 

lUlfis  under  14  years  of  age 109 

Total  males '. 287 

Females  over  12  years  of  age 172 

Femalesunder  ISyearsof  age 02 

Total  females 264 

Total  population 5S1 

IWa  are  children  of  school  age:  Males,  76;  females,  70;  total,  146. 
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Farminff  has  been,  as  formerly,  the  chief  oocnpation  of  these  Indians  during  the  past  year. 
The  area  planted  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  season,  but  I  must  say  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Indians  have  done  their  best,  they  have  not  been  prosperous  in  their  farming 
pursuits.  Late  frosts  in  March  and  in  the  first  days  of  April  have  damaged  the  wheat  and 
barley  crop  to*  great  extent,  and  thereafter  their  second  crop,  consisting  of  com,  beans,  and  a 
variety  of  vegetables,  has  been  a  failure.  The  locusts,  which  four  years  ago  played  such  havoc 
here,  have  appeared  a™n  in  unusually  large  numbers,  and  have  eaten  up  almost  everything 

Slanted.    Some  of  the  Indians  again  planted  com  and  beans  after  the  first  planting  had  been 
estroyed,  but  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  the  chances  are  that  the  first  frosts  will 
kill  the  com  and  beans  before  they  are  ready  to  harvest. 

A  srreat  disadvantage  to  the  farmer  in  this  section  of  the  country,  where  wheat  is  mostly 
raisea,  is  that  he  always  has  to  pay  three  or  four  times  more  for  a  pound  of  flour  than  he  gets 
for  a  pound  of  wheat— and  flour  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  household  of  an  Indian  family. 
Just  now,  notwithstandincT  the  fact  that  wheat  is  worth  $1  a  bu^el  in  other  places  in  the  United 
States,  all  that  wheat  can  be  sold  for  here  is  1  cent  a  pound,  and  flour  costs  from  |l3-50  to  $4.50  per 
100  pounds.  On  account  of  the  high  freight  rates  wheat  can  not  be  exported,  and  there  is  only 
one  flour  mill  in  this  (Pima)  county,  and  the  miller  pays  just  what  he  pleases  for  wheat. 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  I  assist  the  Indians  in  selling  their  wheat  and  hay  so  that  they  may 
get  the  full  market  price,  and  principaUy  to  prevent  them  from  being  swindled  in  the  matter  of 
weighing  their  products. 

Most  all  of  the  allottees  now  f  uUy  appreciate  the  privilege  they  enjoy  in  the  ownership  of  the 
land  in  severalty.  More  i)arcels  of  new  land  have  been  fenced  in  during  the  past  year,  and  this 
land  has  been  partly  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  this,  too,  by  Indians  who,  seven  years  ago, 
when  the  allotment  was  made,  thought  their  land  was  not  worth  fencing  and  clearing.  Two 
Indians  have  procured  barbed  wire  at  their  own  expense  for  making  a  substantial  inclosure 
around  their  nelds. 

The  never  failing  floods  of  the  rainy  season  (July  to  September)  are  a  great  drawback,  for 
they  do  almost  unlimited  damage  to  the  fences,  roads,  and  ditches;  and  n  requires  annually 
considerable  labor  to  keep  all  these  essential  adjuncts  to  farming  in  repair. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  about  one- half  of  the  cultivated  land  is  flooded  each  year  during  the 
rainy  season,  many  of  the  Indians  reside  only  temporarily  upon  their  allotted  lands  It  would 
be  dangerous  to  attempt  to  live  x>ermanently  in  houses  upon  land  so  exposed. 

The  Indians  are  not  yet  able  to  keep  in  good  repair  the  wire  fence,  consisting  of  about  24  miles, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Government,  and  wire  and  staples  should  be  furnished. 

The  progress  made  in  repairing  old  and  opening  new  roads  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The 
Indians  have  willingly  performed  two  hundred  and  sixty  days'  labor  on  the  roads. 

SohooL— The  day  school,  maintained  and  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  at  their  own 
expense,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  enrollment  is  only  a  little  larger  than  that  of  the 
previous  year,  but  the  average  daily  attendance  has  increased  from  65  to  67.  Besides  teciching 
the  regular  lessons  of  the  day  school,  the  larger  flfirls  are  instructed  in  sewing  and  dre^onak- 
ing,  the  Sisters  furnishing  the  necessary  materials  for  sewing,  and  the  manufactured  clothing 
is  given  to  the  children,  wnich  is  quite  an  incentive  to  the  x)arents  as  well  as  to  the  children.  The 
two  Sisters  in  charge  of  the  school  are  exemplary  teachers  for  the  Indian  children.  Excellent 
discipline  is  exercised  during  the  school  hours  as  well  as  at  recess.  The  two  schoolrooms,  one  16 
by  27  and  the  other  16  by  44  feet,  are  good  and  well  ventilated,  and  would,  without  difficulty, 
accommodate  about  30  more  children. 

The  lack  of  farming  implements  has  been  a  great  drawback  to  our  fanning  work.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  a  single  plow  for  the  last  three  years,  notwithstanding  my  continuous  requests. 
Last  year,  when  I  was  at  the  agency,  I  asked  specially  for  our  share  of  about  80  plows  then  on 
hand  there,  but,  as  usual,  the  San  Xavier  allottee,  the  stepchild  of  the  agency,  got  none.  Farm- 
ing without  tools  can  not  be  successfully  carried  on,  and  the  Indians  are  yet  too  poor  to  buy  the 
necessary  implements  of  the  larger  classes  at  the  high  prices  which  are  here  maintained  for 
them. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  reservation  is  very  good.  No  contagious  disease  of  any  kind 
has  appeared  thereon. 

Only  three  arrests  of  Papagoes  have  been  made  during  the  past  year— two  for  being  drunk 
and  disturbing  the  peace,  and  one  for  introducing  liquor  upon  the  reservation.  One  Mexican 
was  arrested  for  cutting  wood  on  the  reservation,  and  he  is  now  under  bond  for  his  ap];>ear- 
ance  before  the  next  grrand  jury. 

The  Indians  may  not  have  greatly  improved  their  flnanclal  condition,  on  account  of  the 
unfavorable  conditions  which  have  surrounded  the  agricultural  business,  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  advancement  toward  civilization.  Their  behavior 
during  the  last  year  has  been  excellent,  and  would  be  a  credit  to  any  white  community.  Their 
relations  among  themselves  and  with  the  white  settlers  of  the  adjoining  settlements  have  been 
very  friendly.  This  change  for  the  better  is  plainly  visible  to  those  who  have  not  been  at  the 
reservation  for  a  number  of  years  and  who  come  there  now. 

In  my  last  year's  report  I  said:  "  La  regard  to  the  many  complaints  by  stockmen  about  cattle 
stealing  in  the  southern  part  of  Pima  County,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  Indians  engaged  in 
that  kind  of  business  are  not  from  this  reservation.  They  belong  to  the  several  Indian  villages 
in  the  southern  part  of  this  county.  The  San  Xavier  allottees,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are 
peaceable,  honest  Indians.''  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  my  views  on  this  point  are 
correct. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

^    ,  J.  M.  Bebobr,  Farmer  in  Charge. 

H.  J.  Cleveland, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  op  Superintendent  of  Pima  School. 

Pima  Hoarding  School,  Pima  Agency,  Ariz.,  Jidy  i,  1897. 

Sir:  In  submitting  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Pima  boarding  school,  I  take  pleasure  in 
reporting  a  very  successful  year  of  school  work.  There  have  been  nindrances,  as  there  always 
must  be,  but  the  steady  and  regular  attendance  of  pupils  throughout  the  year  has  been  attended 
with  the  best  results.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  school,  as  it  has 
been  necessary  to  reject  many  that  have  made  application  for  admittance,  but  rather  to  care 
properly  for  those  in  attendance,  and  to  retain  during  the  entire  year  the  same  pupils. 

There  has  been  little  visiting  between  parents  and  children,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  children 
and  progress  in  English  has  been  benefited  thereby. 
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Tlie  hemlth  ol  the  children  has  been  fairly  good,  no  deaths  amons  them  haying  occorred  during 
the  year.  An  epidemic  of  influenza  in  January  was  followed  oy  a  few  cases  of  pneumonia. 
Wliat  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  smallpox  resulted  in  chickenpox.  and  a  systematic  quarantine 
pv^rented  it  from  gomg  through  the  schooL  The  need  of  a  hospital  and  comi>etent  nurse  has 
been  felt  many  times  during  the  year. 

The  character  of  schoolroom  work  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of 
adkool  we  were  ^rranted  the  fourth  teacher,  which  made  it  possible  to  do  better  work  in  all  the 
KTvdea.  The  children  from  6  to  10  years  of  age  have  made  great  strides  in  English;  with  those 
oTer  15  years  old  it  has  been  slow  and  plodding. 

The  industrial  work  has  been  much  toe  same  as  in  other  Indian  schools.  The  lack  of  water  for 
irrigation,  at  the  proper  time,  makes  farming  with  us  very  uncertain.  The  carpenter  and  black- 
sxoith  shops  have  furnished  training  for  a  number  of  the  older  boys.  A  shoeshop  in  which  at 
least  the  repairing  could  be  done  should  be  established  another  year. 

More  dorioitory  room  is  needed,  and  a  laundry  building  should  be  provided.  During  the  past 
year  all  laundry  work  has  been  done  out  of  doors  except  the  ironing. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  has  been  good.  There  nas  been  but  one  runaway.  The  Pima 
diildTefn  are  obedient  and  well  behaved.  The  school  lost  a  valuable  officer  in  the  aeath  of  Clay- 
ton Bulwer,  Indian  disciplinarian,  who  died  in  February. 

IGHtary  drill  has  taught  the  boys  to  walk  erect  and  have  a  manly  bearing.  The  lazy,  rolling 
walk  peculiar  to  the  Indian  is  thus  best  overcome. 

To  the  general  efficiency  of  teachers  and  employees  is  due  greatly  the  success  attained  in  all 
departments. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

C.  J.  CRANBAiiii,  Superintendent. 

J.  BoK  Touiro,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Missionary  Amono  Pimas. 

Sacaton,  Ariz.,  Octobers,  1897. 

Dkab  Sir:  Our  present  number  of  church  members  here  is  384,  of  whom  146  were  received 
into  the  chnrcdi  since  August  1, 1896.  We  have  also  over  400  baptized  children,  many  of  whom 
attend  school. 

We  hare  now^ve  church  buildimrs  on  the  reservation,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  1,300  per- 
sons. Two  of  these  chapels  were  ouilt  during  the  past  year.  These  churches  are  located  so 
tiiat  all  the  Pimas  have  one  within  easy  reach  of  their  homes. 

These  Indians  have  contributed  during  the  past  year*  $140  in  cash  for  the  work,  and  besides 
Uiey  have  given  us  many  days'  work  in  the  building  of  the  new  churches— one  at  Wa  Key,  11 
miles  below  here,  and  one  on  the  Salt  River  Reservation. 

The  Maricopas,  most  of  whom  joined  the  Mormons  years  ago,  have  requested  us  to  establish 
churches  among  them.  We  have  now  regrular  services  for  those  who  live  some  40  miles  west- 
northwest  of  here,  and  hope  to  do  so  ere  long  for  the  others  who  reside  some  5  miles  above  Mesa 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley. 

A  ^ood  religious  interest  is  stil  manifested,  and  the  past  year  has  been,  evidently,  one  of  prog- 
ress m  many  ways. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Chas.  H.  Cook, 

Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Hekrt  J.  Cleteljind, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  SAN  CARLOS  AGENCY. 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Ariz., 

AugiLst  SO,  1897, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annnal  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal 
ytear  ending  Jane  30,  1897. 
According  to  census  of  that  date  there  are  on  this  reservation: 

Males  above  18  _ 1,114 

Females  above  14  _ _ 1,616 

School  age  (6  to  16) _ 1,404 

Males - 695 

Females 709 

Total  population  of  all  ages 5, 190 

This  includes  children  absent  at  school,  but  does  not  include  the  Indians  on  the 
San  Pedro  River  and  lower  Gila  at  Mohawk  and  that  vicinity,  who  originaJly 
belonged  to  this  agency,  but  were  x>6rmitted  to  leave  some  years  since,  and  have 
been  self-sustaining  a  number  of  years.  No  complete  census  has  been  taken  of 
them  for  some  years.  They  probably  number  all  told  about  600.  There  have  been 
no  well* founded  complainte  of  their  conduct  during  the  year. 

It  is  believed  that  tne  Indians  on  this  division  have  improved  during  the  past 
year.  They  are  making  much  effort  to  improve  their  living  by  any  labor  they  can 
find  to  do  that  is  at  all  remunerative.  The  great  drawback  to  the  farming  is  the 
lack  of  water,  which,  with  the  lack  of  market,  is  a  most  discouraging  feature  of  this 
section  for  the  Indian  farmer.  The  crops  this  year  bid  fair  to  be  as  good  as  last, 
bat  there  is  not  a  sure  market  for  all  they  raise  now.  They  have  continued  to  gain 
amvjor  part  of  their  living  by  sales  to  G<)vernment  and  to  the  surrounding  towns. 
The  grain,  both  wheat  and  barley,  was  planted  early  last  fall,  and  the  barley 
was  allmarketed  before  June  30.    The  wheat  is  also  good,  but  it  is  believed  new 
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seed  should  be  put  in  this  year,  the  old  having  mn  out  by  constant  planting.  No 
seed  has  been  given  these  Indians  for  over  three  years.  They  have  been  oDliged, 
as  they  shonld  be,  to  save  seed  from  the  crops.  The  3riela  this  year  was  8,500 
bn£^el8  of  wheat  and  over  16,000  bnshels  of  barley. 

The  grist  mill  has  continued  to  do  full  work  in  grinding  into  flour  wheat  raised 
by  the  Indians,  which  amounts  this  year  again  to  about  300,000  pounds. 

The  alfalfa  patches,  plaited  two  years  ago,  continue  to  improve,  and  with  the 
grama,  a  native  grass,  furnish  more  hay  than  can  be  purchased  here;  some  has 
been  sold  in  the  ^jacent  towns. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  during  the  past  year,  as  before,  to  so  distribute  the 
purchases,  and  the  labor,  and  Indian  employees  among  the  different  tribes  and 
people  to  secure  the  beet  advantages  and  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
It  has  continued  to  involve  extra  work,  but  the  results  are  manuest  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people. 

We  have  had  much  labor  lost  during  the  year  by  floods  in  carrying  away  of 
flumes,  dams,  and  ditches.  There  is  no  apparent  remedy  except  to  rebuild.  I  do 
not  see  that  much  more  could  be  done  to  secure  permanency,  if,  in  fact,  that  is 
desirable,  taking  into  due  consideration  the  cost  of  permanent  works,  which 
would  be  immense,  and  it  is  a  question  if  it  pays  even  the  Ghjvemment  to  si>end 
from  $75  to  $125  an  acre  on  land  whose  market  value,  crops  and  all,  would  not  be 
over  ^5  or  $30,  even  if  all  were  more  favorable  than  present  conditions  are,  and  a 
full  market  in  the  near  future  assured,  which  I  very  much  doubt.  I  believe  at 
the  present  the  system  of  irrigation  now  in  vogue  here,  by  small  dams  and  ditches, 
supplying  water  to  a  few  families  banded  together  on  individual  tracts  for  that 
purpose,  the  best  and  most  advantageous  and  of  the  least  cost  to  the  Qovem- 
ment,  and  sufficient,  with  what  minor  improvements  can  be  made  at  small  expense, 
until  a  fuller  market  has  grown  up  for  these  Indians  for  what  they  raise;  they 
would  raise  more  if  there  was  market.  The  work  of  the  men  paid  from  irrigation 
has  amply  repaid  the  expenditure;  they  have  been  kept  at  work  constantly  in 
almost  every  location  on  this  part  of  the  reservation,  without  regard  to  tntid  or 
position,  and  where  their  labor  was  most  needed. 

The  farmers  have  all  performed  good  work  during  the  year  and  seem  to  have  in 
most  instances  the  good  will  of  the  people. 

As  was  the  case  last  year  a  number  of  Indians  have  secured  labor  at  different 
times  and  occupations  in  the  adjacent  towns;  the  number  has  increased.  There 
have  been  few  infractions  of  town  ordinances  by  Indians.  Those  have  been 
rei)orted  to  me  either  by  the  sheriffs  or  employees  or  by  other  Indians,  and  in  all 
cases  some  punishment  has  been  given. 

There  were  8  persons  arrested  for  giving  or  selling  whisky  to  Indians  durin^^ 
the  year,  7  of  them  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  an  average  of  one  year  in 
the  Territorial  Penitentiary.  All  were  of  low  class  of  Mexicans  or  colored,  with 
one  Chinaman.  It  was  hoped  the  convictions  of  last  year  might  deter  some  of  the 
people  engaged  in  such  trade;  but  it  seems  not.  All  the  offenses  occured  off  the 
reservation. 

Both  wheelwright  and  blacksmith  shops  have  been  run  to  their  full  capacity 
during  the  year.  Over  150  wagons  in  all  stages  of  repair,  besides  innumerable 
plows,  shovels,  and  other  farmmg  implements,  have  been  passed  through  them. 
Both  mechanics  and  assistants  have  beisn  diligent  in  such  labor. 

Much  outside  work  has  been  done  on  flumes  and  bridges.  Under  the  small 
increase,  the  water  supply  has  been  fair  during  the  year.  The  system  has  been 
extended  about  900  feet  to  the  slaughterhouse,  which  will  add  to  convenience 
to  killing  beef,  all  of  which  is  slaughtered  by  Indians,  hung  an  average  of  fifteen 
hours,  and  issued  from  the  block  according  to  size  of  family,  a  system  in  vogue 
for  several  years  now. 

Polygamy  has  been  held  in  check  and  all  known  infractions  of  it  punished. 
Medicine  men  are  very  careful  in  practice,  and  decreasing. 

A  very  severe  epidemic  of  measles  occurred  among  all  the  Indians  on  this  reser- 
vation during  the  winter  months  this  year.  From  700  to  900  cases  were  reported, 
besides  every  pupil  in  both  schools.  Few  deaths  occurred,  and  the  people  took  the 
matter  with  surprising  coolness,  considering  their  excitable  nature.  A  few  of  the 
camps  were  moved  into  the  hills,  others  remained,  and  in  {Jl  cases  the  counsels  of 
those  in  control  were  listened  to  and  sickness  cared  for  in  a  creditable  manner  for 
a  wild  people  of  this  kind.  Additional  medical  attendance  was  secured  at  a  nom- 
inal price. 

The  land  segregated  by  the  agreement  of  February  25, 1896,  has  not  vet  been 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  remains  in  the  same  state  as  at  last  annual  report. 
A  detected  mistake  in  the  survey,  by  which  the  reservation  would  have  lost  some 
area,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

The  Gila  Valley  Railroad  still  has  its  terminus  at  G^ronimo  at  the  reservation 
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Ime,  and  at  present  appearances  is  likely  to  remain  there  for  some  time.  The 
temx>er  of  tiie  Indians  regarding  the  crossing  of  the  reservation  has  somewhat 
improved,  but  no  decided  effort  has  been  made  by  the  company  to  overcome  the 
prejndioe  engendered  nor  a  willingness  evinced  to  pay  any  reasonable  stun  that 
the  Indians  wonld  be  likely  to  accept;  in  fact,  no  open  proposition  in  council 
has  been  made  to  them.  The  company  is  not  succeeding  in  negotiations  with 
the  terminal  town  of  Globe  any  better  than  with  the  Indians,  the  i>olicy  being 
niggardly. 

There  were  twt>  cases  of  Indians  killed  bv  Indians  during  the  year.  One  of  the 
interpreters  was  killed  hy  a  stone  in  the  hands  of  another  Indian.  One  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  went  to  investigate,  and  was  attacked  by  the  man  and 
hia  brother.  In  the  fi^fht  the  brother  was  killed  and  the  principal  badly  wounded. 
The  case  was  taken  before  the  civil  preliminary  court  and  acquitted.  The  wounded 
man,  -when  able,  was  taken  before  the  civil  court  and  sent^ced  to  three  years  for 
manslaughter. 

One  Indian  v^as  sentenced  to  five  years  for  shooting  at  a  teamster  on  the  road 
wMLe  in  a  drunken  fit.  On  July  5, 1896,  a  man  named  Campbell  was  killed  on 
the  western  line  of  the  reserve,  near  Canyon  Creek.  Suspicion  rested  strongly  on 
some  of  the  Indians  living  in  that  vicinity,  but  no  proof  whatever  has  c<Hne  to 
light,  and  there  are  many  whites  in  that  section  who  do  not  believe  he  was  killed 
by  Indians.    I  am  of  that  opinion,  as  I  made  everv  effort  to  find  the  guilty  parties. 

On  April  11  two  people  were  burned  to  death  m  a  tepi  near  the  agency,  under 
somewhat  suspicious  circumstances.  On  investigation,  however,  nothing  ap- 
peared to  me  to  convict  anyone  of  crime.  A  few  weeks  later,  at  the  instigation  of 
some  ofiicious  persons,  the  grand  jury  of  Gila  County  indicted  five  persons  for 
murder  in  this  case,  i^^ainst  my  wishes  and  advice,  and  to  save  expense  to  the 
county  requested  that  I  hold  them.  They  have  been  in  custody  since,  but  I  doubt 
the  advisanility  and  the  guilt  of  the  parties. 

There  have  been  eighly-two  cases  tried  by  the  court  of  Indian  (Senses,  all  on 
minor  charges;  the  court  still  continues  to  do  its  work  well.  A  number  of  pun- 
ishments have  also  been  made  by  the  agent  for  infractions  of  discipline,  most  all 
of  the  cases  for  some  disorder  arising  from  tiswin  drinking  or  making.  There  are 
quite  a  number,  as  everv  well-authenticated  case  is  looked  into  and  punished. 

The  police  force,  imder  charge  of  the  farmer,  Mr.  Tuttle,  and  the  cai)tain  of 
police,  under  the  personal  sui)ervision  of  the  agent  are  well  armed  and  disciplined, 
and  constantly  on  the  move.  The  territory  is,  however,  very  large,  and  the  force 
is  small,  -making  many  long  and  hard  rides  for  all  concerned. 

Five  thousand  pounds  of  beef  were  purchased  from  Indians  agidn  this  year. 
They  are  encoun^ed,  and  taking  better  care  of  cattle.  All  indiscriminate  sale  and 
killing  of  cattle  is  prevented  as  far  as  possible,  and  with  good  results.  Estray 
cattle  fltiH  continue  to  drift  back  and  forth  on  some  parts  of  the  reserve,  it  being 
impossible  to  prevent  it  altogether.  Grazing  taxes  are  collected,  amounting  to 
something  near  $4,000  a  year.  No  doubt  some  cattle  run  on  the  reserve  that  are 
not  paid  for,  but  numbers  of  cattle  have  been  shipped  out  of  the  country  this  sea- 
son, so  they  are  less.  There  has  been  no  trouble  with  strange  cattle  about  the 
fiirmin^  lands. 

There  have  been  no  renegade  Indians  on  this  reservation  this  year. 

Much  good  work  has  been  done  on  roads  on  the  reservation  this  year  by  Indians. 
Something  over  $300  was  given  me  by  mining  and  transportation  companies  to 
repair  roads  and  establish  a  cut-off  on  the  San  Carlos  River.  With  that  amount 
much  more  and  satisfactory  work  was  done  than  by  any  other  means. 

Mr.  Province  McCormick,  Indian  inspector,  visited  this  agency  in  March.  His 
report  is  probably  on  file. 

A  mission  school  with  a  small  number  of  children  has  been  maintained  during 
the  year.    I  see  no  particular  results  from  it. 

The  boarding  school  at  San  Carlos  was  in  full  operation  during  the  year,  with 
an  average  of  110,  except  the  vacation  of  July  and  August.  The  children  returned 
at  the  appointed  time.  During  the  year  the  pupils  have  steadily  advanced  in 
deportment  and  studies,  and  all  are  well  contented  and  happ^.  No  serious  infrac- 
tions of  discipline  have  occurred,  and  the  minor  things  conung  up  have  been  well 
adjusted  by  the  superintendent,  whose  sui)ervision  of  the  school  and  care  of  the 
property  and  buildings  under  her  charge  have  been  excellent.  With  a  single 
exception  the  work  of  the  employees  has  been  well  and  cheerfully  performed. 
The  buildings  have  been  kept  in  as  good  repair  as  possible  with  old  buildings  and 
lack  of  material;  much  repair  work,  flooring,  painting,  etc.,  is  being  done  during 
vacation.  The  increase  of  the  water  supply  has  helped  the  needs  of  the  garden  in 
that  direction. 

This  school  was  visited  by  an  epidemic  of  measles  in  March  that  prostrated 
every  one  of  118  pupils  and  materially  interfered  with  and  hampered  the  school 
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work  of  the  balance  of  the  year.  No  deaths  occurred  at  this  time,  but  two  or 
three  of  school  children  later  are  directly  attributable  to  that  cause. 

The  pupils  are  made  to  feel  that  the  school  is  a  home  as  near  as  is  poesible  and 
desirable  in  schools  of  this  kind  and  preserve  the  proper  discipline,  and  are  instructed 
in  all  things  possible  pertaining  to  home,  care  of  stock,  and  cleanliness  of  person 
and  b^ongings. 

The  white  employee  as  shoe  and  harness  maker  was  dispensed  with  this  year, 
and  his  place  filled  by  four  Indian  employees  in  different  capacities,  which  has 
been  satiBfactory.  Much  need  is  felt  of  a  new  kitchen  and  dormitory,  as  was  the 
case  last  year.  The  good  feeling  toward  the  school  is  increasing.  During^  the 
epidemic  of  measles  there  was  not  a  single  application  to  take  out  children,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  school  was  absolutely  quarantined  for  a  month.  The 
report  of  the  superintendent  is  forwarded. 

The  agency  employees,  both  white  and  Indian,  have  performed  all  work  required 
of  them  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  and  with  zeal.  The  office  work  was  some- 
what handicapped  by  frequent  changes  of  clerks,  but  the  clerical  work  was  kept 
up  by  their  efforts,  and  personal  care  and  attention.  .  Besides  the  office  work, 
many  miles  have  been  covered  by  myself,  farmers,  and  police  force  in  supervision 
of  farms  and  country,  amounting  in  my  own  case  to  a  considerable  number. 

I  renew  my  recommendation  or  former  years  that  action  be  taken  looking  to  the 
location  of  a  timber  reserve  around  Mount  Thomas,  on  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  Fort  Apache  Reserve,  that  being  the  watershed  for  four  or  five  of  the  streams 
furnishing  water  to  the  valleys  for  a  hundred  or  two  miles  in  every  direction.  I 
have  just  returned  from  that  section,  and  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  its 
importance. 

FORT  APACHE  DIVISION. 

According  to  the  census  of  this  year  there  are  1,814  {>eople  on  this  division. 
They  are  under  the  control  of  an  officer  of  the  Army  detailed  by  the  department 
commander  to  assist  the  agent.  After  repeated  recommendations  this  division 
was,  by  the  appropriation  bill  of  1897,  made  into  a  separate  a^ncy,  to  be  called 
the  Fort  Apache  Agency,  the  boundary  line  being  the  Black  River.  The  control 
still  remains  vested  in  the  agent  at  San  Carlos,  no  one  having  been  appointed  there 
yet.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Indians  on  that  division  may  progress  somewhat 
faster  under  a  new  system,  and  that  new  facilities  may  be  given  both  them  and 
the  agent  who  may  be  appointed.  They  have  been  perfectly  quiet  during  the  year 
and  have  been  doing  as  much  or  more  farming  than  last.  Some  new  btdldings 
have  been  erected  and  the  nucleus  of  an  agency  established. 

It  has  been  the  wish  of  the  agency  authorities  for  years  to  further  wean  the 
Indians  there  from  the  limits  of  the  post  of  Fort  Apache,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  have  been  at  San  Carlos,  although  in  both  instances  Army  officers  have  been 
in  control  who  lived  in  the  military  posts.  The  whole  department  at  one  place  has 
been  entirely  separated;  at  the  other  more  or  less  amalgamated.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  end'of  the  present  year  will  find  the  agency  on  its  own  footing,  and  a  stable 
one.  Farmers  have  been  stationed  in  outlying  districts,  and  materisos  to  assist  in 
repair  of  implements  given  them. 

The  school  at  Fort  Apache  has  been  somewhat  improved  during  the  year.  New 
buildings  have  been  erected  by  labor  of  employees,  and  upon  the  close  of  the  epi- 
demic of  measles  the  school  was  increased  to  75  pupils.  The  lack  of  water  is  snll 
a  ^eat  drawback,  no  provision  having  been  made  as  yet  for  a  supply. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  difficulty  in  getting  children  in  school.  A  day 
school  or  two  would,  I  think,  meet  with  favor. 

On  July  1 1  requested  the  Departments  to  relieve  me  from  this  duty,  having  been 
at  Sac  Carlos  continuously  since  November,  1892.  As  steps  have  been  taken  look- 
ing to  that  end.  this  is  probably  the  last  report  I  shall  render  from  here.  I  am 
aware  that  I  have  not  altogether  suited  many  of  the  parties  who  would  like  to 
have  looser  methods  employed  in  care  of  Indians,  and  who  deprecate  too  much 
care  of  Glovemmen t  property  by  an  official.  Bu  1 1  have  constantly  held  in  view  the 
good  to  the  Indians,  contrived  to  keep  them  at  work  at  something,  however  little, 
most  of  the  time,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  do  my  whole  duty  to  iJl  without 
antafiTonizing,  any  more  than  necessary,  either  Indians  or  other  parties.  Whatever 
else  has  been  done,  these  Indians  have  been  ^uiet  for  four  years,  and,  as  I  believe, 
not  a  single  depredation  on  whites  can  be  laid  to  the  door  of  any  Indian  on  this 
reservation  during  that  time.  There  have  been  numbers  of  reports,  but  I  believe 
no  actual  foundation  for  them. 

Very  respectfully,  Albert  L.  Mybr, 

Captain,  Eleventh  Infantry y  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
REPORT  OF  HOOPA  VALLEY  AGENCY. 

HooPA  Valley  Agency,  Cal.,  June  SO,  1897. 

Sdi:  I  have  the  hofnor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  state  of  the  service 
and  Uio  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  during  the  year  ending  this  day: 

The  munber  of  Hoopas  residing  here,  as  determined  by  the  census  taken  this 
month,  is  as  follows: 

Males 245 

Females 257 

Total 502 

Living  on  Redwood  Creek,  outside  the  reservation 23 

Absent  at  school 3 

Number  of  males  above  18  years  of  age 149 

Number  of  females  above  14  years  of  age 182 

Number  of  children  6  to  16  years  of  age 112 

Number  of  families 106 

Births  during  the  year 13 

Deaths  during  the  fear 13 

Number  of  frame  houses  built  during  the  year 11 

Number  of  rods  of  fence  built  during  the  year 1,450 

Stock  owned  by  Indians: 

Horses  ana  mules , 239 

Cattle 480 

Swine 452 

Fowls 841 

Area  of  land  under  cultivation: 

In  grain,  about acres.. .  785 

In  gardens,  about do_..  100 

Total do...      885 

With  present  means  this  is  all  that  can  be  brought  and  kept  under  tillage.  The 
harvest  wiU  yield  about  the  following-named  quantities: 

Wheat bushels-.  3,800 

Oats -do 3,400 

Barley do 300 

Com do  ...  300 

Hay tons..  450 

Pease  and  beans bushels..  250 

Vegetables do....  10,000 

On  account  of  heat  and  drought,  which  have  been  continous  since  April,  the 
agricroltural  product  will  be  40  -ger  cent  less  than  an  average  crop  under  favorable 
conditions,  and  the  year  will  consequently  be  one  of  comparative  scarcity. 

The  i>eople  are  orderly,  industrious,  law-abiding,  and  contented,  and  are  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  civilization  and  industry  to  justify  the  expectation  of  discontin- 
uing the  agency  next  year.  Missionary  teaching  is  carried  on  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P. 
£.  Qoddard,  who  have  been  placed  among  the  people  by  the  California  Indian 
Association.    Their  labors  are  acceptable  to  and  appreciated  by  them. 

The  boarding  school  was  in  session  ten  months  during  the  year,  the  average 
attendance  being  138. 2+.  Eleven  pupils  have  been  named  for  an  advanced  course 
at  Carlisle.  A  new  laundry  building,  bath  house,  sewing  room,  annex  to  g^irls* 
donnitory,  power  house,  water  power,  and  a  complete  outfit  of  laundry  machinery 
bave  heoi  added  to  the  plant.  The  cost  of  construction  was  limited  to  the  expense 
of  producii^  the  necessary  Ixmiber,  the  labor  being  performed  by  the  employees 
and  boys.  Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  other  buildings,  and 
^  school  field  has  been  enlarged  to  include  all  the  arable  land  on  the  tract.  The 
wjort  of  the  superintendent  is  inclosed  herewith. 
The  Lower  Klamath  Biver  Indians  complain  that  municipal  officers  and  courts 
&  not  take  cognizance  of  complaints  noade  of  torts  committed  by  Indians  upon 
other  Indians  who  occupy  allotted  land  on  the  old  Klamath  River  Reservation, 
and  that,  their  own  law  being  abolished,  they  are  now  without  law  of  any  kind. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  actionable  offenses  become  standing  grievances  and 
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eventuate  in  retaliation  and  disorder  and  a  reversion  to  barbarism.    Some  provi- 
sion should  be  made  to  put  an  end  to  this  anomalous  condition.    Hie  people  have 
materially  improved  in  prosperity  since  they  took  their  allotments. 
I  am,  sir^  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  E.  Douohebty, 
Captain,  U.  8.  A,,  Acting  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Bbpobt  of  Supebintbndbnt  of  Hoopa  Valley  Sohool. 

HooPA  Vallby,  Cal.  ^June  SO^  1897. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  for  this  school  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1897. 

Average  attendance: 

First  qoarter 87.14 

Second  quarter 135.4 

Third  quarter 146.1 

Fourth  quarter 149.6 

The  large  number  of  pupils  marked  as  *^  withdrawn  and  returned,'^  which  appear  in  quarterly 
reports  during  the  year,  was  caused  by  children  being  encouraged  to  go  home  and  assist  their 
parents  in  their  home  work.  We  are  pleased  to  note  the  good  effect  it  has  had  both  to  the 
home  and  to  the  schooL  . 

The  development  of  the  children.  Intellectually,  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Strict  obedience 
to  the  methods  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  has  been  required  of  the  teachers.  The 
rapid  advancement  that  nas  been  made  in  each  room  is  commendable.  Two  boys  were  trans- 
ferred to  Chemawa.  and  10  pupils  have  been  recommended  for  transfer  to  Carlisle. 

The  work  in  the  kindergarten  department  has  been  very  successful  also.  I  have  learned  to 
look  upon  it  as  invaluable,  from  the  fact  that  while  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  play  in  the 
games,  drawing,  singing,  marching,  weaving,  sewing,  etc,  with  frequent  tripe  along  the  streams 
and  among  the liills  with  teacher, It  teaches  the  child  to  speak  English  fluently  ana  strengthens 
the  mind  and  body  to  a  wonderful  extent.  The  results  of  the  Jdndergarten  training  are  seen  as 
the  child  advances. 

Bnildinea.— During  the  year  the  carpenters  have  completed  the  laundry  building,  with  bath- 
room and  sewing  room  attached;  60feec  of  wood  shed,  with  wbeelhouse;  00  feet  addition  to  girls' 
dormitory;  a  spring  house  adjoining  kitchen,  besides  making  extensive  repairs  on  kitchen,  dming 
room,  schoolhouse,  tool  house,  and  other  buildings.  All  buildings  occupied  at  present  are  in 
good  repair.  A  few  changes  will  be  necessary  during  the  coming  year  to  accommodate  the  900 
or  more  children  that  wiU  no  doubt  attend. 

Laundry.— This  building  is  equipped  with  washer,  mangle,  extractor,  and  wringer,  driven  by  a 
Leffel  water  wheel  of  9.2  horsepower.  A  steam  generator  heats  water  for  washer  and  other 
purposes.  A  laundress  and  three  girls  can  now  do  the  washing  in  three  days,  where  formerly  it 
required  from  10  to  15  girls  working  hard  for  five  days  to  complete  the  same  or  lees  work.  The 
pieces  washed  each  week  average  1,700.    The  next  year  it  will  reach  fully  2,200. 

Sewing  room.— The  following  is  the  list  of  articles  manufactured: 


Aprons 20 

Cloths  (table) 21 

Capes 68 

Curtains ....................... . -    87 

Drawers pairs..    80 

Dresses 806 

Dresses  (night) 94 

Garters pairs..  198 

Mittens do....    12 


Napkins 188 

Bheets(bed) 163 

Shirts: 

Boys 24 

Under 168 

Suits  (union) 193 

Towels 347 

Waists 12 

Wall  pockets 8 


The  seamstress  boasts  that  each  girl  over  12  years  can  cut,  fit,  and  sew  her  own  dresses  and 
other  garments  without  depending  on  others  for  help. 

Kitohen  and  dining  room.— Although  the  variety  of  food  has  not  been  great,  yet  an  abundance, 
well  prepared,  has  been  furnished.  The  cleanliness  maintained  there  is  pleasing  to  note.  To 
teach  the  pupils  that  which  will  benefit  them  in  their  homes  is  the  great  object  in  this  as  in  the 
other  de];)artments. 

Bathroom.— When  the  new  room  was  finished  a  complete  system  consisting  of  fifteen  showers 
was  put  in  place.  The  showers  are  supplied  from  a  tank  of  2,000  gallons'  capacity,  heated  by 
steam  generator  in  the  laundrv.    The  filthy  bath  tub  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  tnis  school. 

Bonmtorioa.— The  boys  have  had  ample  room.  The  girls  were  crowded,  but  the  completion  of 
the  new  building  relieves  this  and  furnishes  an  abundance  of  room,  besides,  with  few  changes, 
providing  a  fine  sitting  room,  play  room,  and  room  for  clothes  closets.  When  the  school  opened 
on  September  2  all  wash  basins  were  abolished,  and  the  children  wash  in  running  water.  Each 
child  nas  its  own  towel.  We  consider  that  the  abandonment  of  bath  tubs  and  wash  basins 
relieves  the  school  of  a  source  of  great  danger.  The  immense  amount  of  work  that  the  laundry 
can  do  enables  us  to  change  sheets,  tablecloths,  towels,  stomas  often  as  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
perfectly  clean. 

Farm.— The  school  garden  is  in  splendid  condition.  The  entire  vegetablo  crop  is  promising. 
Owing  to  lack  of  rain  the  grain  is  short.  The  proflress  of  the  boys  is  clearly  noticeable.  Tbe 
success  in  this  department  is  due  to  Mr.  Hunter*s  ability  as  a  farmer  and  a  teacher.  Character 
of  work  consists  ingeneral  farming,  gardening,  fruit  growing,  and  care  of  stock. 

Conrto  of  work.— The  child  is  made  familiar  with  tools  and  machinery  and  taught  how  to  care 
for  them.    As  he  grows  older  and  becomes  stronger  he  is  gradually  taught— 

(1)  To  care  for  the  stock. 

(2)  When  and  how  to  gather  the  grain,  vegetables,  etc. 

(3)  To  prune  the  trees  and  to  trim  and  cut  back  small  fruits. 

(4)  To  prepare  tiie  ground  to  receive  crops. 

(5)  When  and  how  to  plant  and  sow. 
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Details  oonaist  of  about  thirty  boys  and  are  changed  monthly.  They  work  one-half  of  each 
day.  Details  are  graded  and  pupils  advanced  from  one  grade  to  another,  as  shown  in  oonrse  of 
work  above. 

Cwpaater  shop.— While  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  has  been  done,  I  can  not  report  mnch 
promss  for  the  boys,  althonffh  the  brightest  were  placed  on  the  detail. 

muu  sb«p. — In  chwro  of  an  Indian  baker,  whose  work  is  quite  satisfactory. 

SsBitazy  —During  the  winter  the  children  were  troubled  with  severe  colds.  None  of  these 
terminated  fatally.  One  death  occurred,  caused  by  tuberculosis.  A  sewerage  system  would 
make  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  first  class. 

Bahfiens.— All  the  pupils  attend  Sunday  school  each  Sunday  at  10  a.  m.  Many  also  attend  the 
servioes  held  by  the  m&sioDary.  A  Christian  Endeavor  each  Sunday  evening  is  largely  attended 
bytiiepuplls. 

Very  respectfully, 

B.  S.  Graham,  Superintendent. 

The  8cPERjmTBm>*WT  of  Ihdlan  Schools. 


REPORT  OP  THE  MISSION-TULE  RIVER  CONSOLIDATED  AGENCY. 

San  Jacinto,  Cal.,  August,  1897, 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  annnal  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agencj,  tc^ther  with  the  required  statistics  and  such  other  information  as  I  an^ 
able  to  collect. 

The  inclosed  census  reports  show  a  population  of  3,848  Indians,  distributed  over 
the  thirty-two  reservations  of  this  agency,  which  are  scattered  over  an  immense 
section  of  country;  in  fact,  the  agency  emoraces  all  of  southern  California. 

I  find  the  Indians  generally  industrious,  quiet,  and  inoffensive,  ready  to  work 
when  work  is  to  be  had  by  them,  and  advancm^  in  the  art  of  civilized  pursuits  as 
rapidly  as  can  fc  expected.  Their  farms  are  m  fair  condition,  considering  the 
disadvantages  they  are  laboring  under.  The  want  of  water  for  irrigation  is  prob- 
ably the  most  serious  drawback  they  ha\  e  to  contend  with,  nearly  every  reserva- 
tion of  the  agency  being  in  the  same  condition  to  some  extent.  This  has  been 
lRt)nght  about  bv  the  white  settlers  diverting  the  waters  of  streams  and  otherwise 
nfling  the  flow  of  springs  and  water  supplies  that  fed  the  streams  from  which  the 
Indians  obtained  their  supply  of  water.  I  see  no  way  to  adjust  this  matter  without 
a  lonff  and  tedious  lawsuit,  covering  many  caees  and  affecting  many  old  and  well- 
established  water  rights. 

The  Indians  are  interested  in  stock  raising  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
pursuit,  their  lands  being  in  most  cases  short  of  a  supply  of  water  for  farming. 
This  could  be  overcome  in  some  instances,  but  not  in  all,  or  on  all  reservations. 

At  Soboba. — The  industrial  garden  established  there  last  year  has  proven  a  decided 
success.  The  Indians  are  interested  in  the  work,  and  seem  to  take  tiiat  interest 
which  is  commendable. 

AtOahnilla. — The  Indians  are  interested  in  stock  raising  for  the  reason  that  their 
reservation  is  better  adapted  to  that  industry  than  anything  else.  They  could 
grow  very  fine  apples,  cherries,  and  such  fruits  had  they  the  water  to  irrigate  them. 
The  irrigation  of  this  reservation  could  be  accomplished  at  not  an  unreasonable 
expenditure. 

At  Capitaa  C^randa.— The  Indians  are  especially  obedient,  kind,  and  progressive. 
Their  lands  have  been  allotted  to  them,  with  which  they  are  perfectly  satisfied. 
Their  children  attend  school  regularly;  are  bright,  intelligent,  and  apt  scholars. 

At  Xata  Orande.--The  condition  of  tne  Indians  is  somewhat  improved  over  their 
standing  of  last  year.  The  day-school  teacher  has  exercised  her  good  offices  with 
them,  and,  I  am  informed,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

AtPoehanRA — The  Indians  are  contented,  but  in  a  deplorable  condition  for  want 
of  water.  They  are  actually  short  of  sufficient  water  to  drink.  Their  sanitary 
condition  is  bad,  and  the  matter  of  their  progress  and  civilization  is  seriously 
<^ppled. 

At  YiiiiiA.--The  capricious  Colorado  River  has  caused  sad  havoc  by  its  untimely 
overflow.  I  have  relieved  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  Indians,  as  authorized. 
The  reservation  is  sadly  in  need  of  a  physician  and  farmer,  without  which  they 
are  rapidly  drifting  away  from  civilized  pursuits  of  their  ancestors. 

At  Potrero. — The  best  of  feeling  exists.  The  Indians  are  kind,  obedient,  and  very 
industrious.  Their  crops  have  not  been  good,  however,  though  their  stock  is  in 
fair-sha^. 

I  am  informed  that  many  reservations  forming  this  agency  are  erroneously 
located,  among  which  I  flnd  by  the  records  of  this  office  are  Laguna,  Campo,  La 

Posta,  Inaja,  Manzanita,  and  Twenty  nine  Palms,  and  I  may  add  that  the  Mar- 
tinez Village  of  Indians  is  not  situated  on  the  Torres  Reservation.  Special  Agent 
Patton  has  recently  surveyed  Laguna  and  Campo,  and  I  think  he  also  surveyed 
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La  Poeta,  Inaja,  and  Manzanita.  His  rex)orts  will,  however,  show  this  event,  if 
it  has  been  done.  He  is  now  surveying  the  Twenty-nine  Palms  Reservation,  after 
which  he  will  make  a  locating  survey  of  the  Martiaez  Indian  village,  on  the 
Torres  Reservation. 

At  Morongo.— The  water  supply  is  short,  owing  to  natural  causes  in  part  and  to 
needed  repairs  of  the  rock  ditch,  which  under  authority  given  will  have  my  imme- 
diate attention.  The  Indians  are  thrifty  as  can  be  expected,  are  well  advanced  in 
civilized  pursuits,  and  are  industrious,  good  people. 

At  Agaa  Caliente  (Wamer'B  Banoh). — The  same  old  suit  is  going  on  for  the  owner- 
ship of  the  property;  1  have  great  hopes  of  the  Indians'  final  success.  I  shall  give 
them  all  the  aid  I  possibly  can;  my  snort  time  in  ofi&ce,  however,  has  not  enabled 
me  to  be  of  much  service  so  far  to  them. 

San  Lnifl  Bey  and  San  Philipe.— Villages  being  located  on  patented  lands  are  beyond 
my  aid.  The  Indians  are  undergoing  a  process  of  slow  but  sure  eviction  from 
their  homes. 

Agoa  Caliente  No.  2  (Palm  Springi).  — The  water  troubles  of  this  place  have  been 
in  part  settled.  The  difficulty  is  not  entirely  adjusted,  however,  as  Mr.  McCallnm, 
the  president  of  the  company,  has  died,  thus  leaving  matters  in  an  unfinished 
condition. 

At  Torres  Beservation.— The  Indians  are  in  need  of  water  at  several  of  the  villages, 
chiefly  among  which  are  the  villages  of  Torres  and  Martinez.  The  well  at  the 
Martinez  school,  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine.  I  can  not  say  much  of  its  con- 
dition at  present,  further  than  its  flow  is  totally  inadequate;  I  shall  report  upon 
this  matter  as  time  may  permit. 

At  Santa  Tnez.— I  am  informed  that  the  Indiana  are  doing  quite  well  under  the 
new  order  of  things.  They  are  satisfied  that  their  homes  are  secured  to  them  for 
all  time  to  come;  therefore  they  are  contented  and  happy.  • 

At  Twenty-nine  Pahna.— I  find  that  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  reservation. 
The  Indians  are  destitute  and  without  a  chance  to  advance  in  the  line  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  facts  are,  that  they  have  neither  land  nor  water  with  which  to  accom- 
plish any  good  results.  Special  Agent  Patton  is  now  surveying  the  reservation. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  find  a  better  condition  of  things  than  was  found  by 
the  preliminary  survey  made  last  winter, 

Allotment6.--In  the  matter  of  allotments  nothing  has  been  done  this  year  of 
which  I  am  sufficiently  informed  to  make  a  report;  but  I  am  satisfied  from  what 
I  have  seen  that  all  of  the  reservations  should  be  patented  and  allotted  at  the 
earliest  date  possible,  and  those  that  can  not  be  patented  should  have  their  out- 
side boundary  lines  surveyed  and  so  designated  by  monuments  that  anyone  coiQd 
know  the  exterior  lines  of  the  reservation. 

The  day  schools  I  find  in  a  thrifty  condition.  What  repairs  may  be  necessary,  as 
well  as  the  needs  of  the  schools,  I  will  make  the  subject  of  future  reports. 

I  herewith  submit  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  names  of  the  teachers, 
.their  compensation,  the  location  of  the  schools,  number  of  days' attendance  at 
each  school,  the  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year,  and  the 
average  attendance: 


Names  of  teachers. 

Ck>mpen- 
satlon 

per 
month. 

Location  of  school. 

Number 

of  days 

attend 

ance. 

Average 
nnmber 
of  pnpils 
enrolled 
during 
the  year. 

Average 

attend- 

anceu 

W  H.  Winflhip 

$72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72  00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 

Tnle  River  .... 

2,849 
4,300 
4,896 
4,123 
8.829 
2,571 
8,162 
8  928 
6,424 
4,990 
2,680 

20 
26 
32 
24 
22 
18 
21 
30 
81 
24 
16 

Per  cent. 
13.90 

Sarah  E.  Morris 

Potrero 

Soboba 

Cahmlla 

20.84 

Charles  E.  Barton 

26.94 

N.  J.  Sulsberry 

19.57 

Belle  Dean 

Pechanga 

Ajgna  Caliente 

MSsa  Grande 

LaJolla 

18 

J.  H.  Babbitt 

lass 

Mary  C.  B.  Watkins 

14  35 

Flora  Golrfi 

19.72 

Ora  M.  Salmons 

Bincoo  

26 

K-  F'  Thomas  ...        . . 

Capitan  Grande 

Martinoz 

22.75 

James  M,  Gat«8 ,  , , 

12.70 
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The  foHowmg  tabulated  statement  shows  the  names  of  the  reservations  (or  vil- 
li^es),  their  popnlation  by  sexes,  the  population  nnder  18  years  of  age  and  their 
88X68,  the  population  of  children  of  school  age  by  sexes,  the  number  speaking 
Kuglish,  and  the  number  of  dwellings  of  all  classes  used  by  the  Indians: 


Biisoi  V  littona. 


Popalation. 


Population 
under  18  years. 


Popalation 

of 
school  age. 


11 

0fC 


Agna  Caliente  No.  2. 

JLssutizfee ....... 

o^iiiUm 

Gipitan  Ghmode 

Oampo 

Ompepa.. 

GuaaoQ  ...  -_ 

bMja 

IdmCKjocem 

MeM  Grande 

Maroogo. 

INjirBTo......... 

Ptela 
¥mxa 
Bine 

Soboba 

Byquan .. — 

Santa  Yaabel 

SanXaniiel 

Santa  Boaa 

Santa  Ynes 

Temecala 

Tdrrfe 

Tirenty-nine  Pafans 

Ago*  Calfente 

Port  LaCmz 

PoertaTnioria 

San  Luis  Key 

San  Felipe 

ToleBiver 

Yuma 

TVjtal 


41 
23 

89 

es 

11 
19 
22 
15 
74 
85 
165 
117 
19 
22 
72 
87 
19 
87 


ao 

88 
178 
15 
67 
7 
82 
25 
43 
83 
409 


31 
20 
99 
70 
10 
20 
20 
17 
62 
73 

134 

138 
24 
24 
87 
87 
18 
38 
16 
30 
36 
87 

142 
12 
82 
3 
19 
25 
35 
92 

296 


2,009  1.839  3,848 


72 

43 

188 

138 

21 

39 

42 

32 

126 

158 

299 

255 

43 

46 

159 

174 

37 

75 

88 

55 

66 

175 

820 

27 

149 

10 

51 

50 

78 

175 

707 


19 
14 
74 
65 

4 
19 
10 
10 
52 
56 
123 
99 
17 

6 
96 
56 
10 
26 
10 
24 
25 
78 
116 

9 
69 


9 
9 
18 
34 
158 


247 


9 
6 
15 

22 
158 


40 

25 

160 

95 

9 

20 

15 

20 

70 

100 

200 

200 

25 

25 

85 

100 

20 

55 

18 

15 

45 

120 

150 

4 

96 

2 

22 

20 

85 

110 

800 


C. 

C. 

C. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

C. 

D. 

C. 

D. 

S. 

S.L. 
S.L. 
8.L. 
S.L. 

S. 

D. 

D. 

S. 

o. 

S.Y. 
S. 

c. 
c. 

C.P. 
S.L. 
S.L. 
S.L. 

D. 
T.B. 

Y. 


777 


704 


1,473 


506   514 


2,190 


The  sanitary  condition  of  the  reservations  has  improved,  generally  speaking,  of 
which  the  report  of  the  physician,  C.  C.  Wainwright,  will  treat  more  particularly. 
It  is  as  follows: 

The  medical  treatment  of  the  Indians  on  the  Mission-Tnle  Consolidated  Agency  is  a  very  difflonlt 
taak  from  the  fact  that  the  reservations  that  constitute  this  agency  are  small  and  scattered  over 
a  Tery  large  area  of  territory.  Every  climatic  condition  imagmable  almost  is  found  where  these 
Indians  live.  In  Jaly  and  Angost  the  extremes  are  f  onnd  on  the  Ck)lorado  desert,  when  the  tem- 
peratnre  mns  un  to  130°  in  the  shade  at  Torres  Beservation,  and  in  December  and  January  in 
tbe  Los  Coyotes  Moontains,  at  the  San  Ygnado  village;  the  other  extreme  is  found  with  the 
thennocneter  down  to  zero.  La  grippe,  consumption,  scrofula,  idiopathic  ansBmia,  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  its  appendixes,  venera,  and  pneumonia  prey  upon  these  people.  Their  manner  of 
hving,  vis,  many  sleeping  in  houses  without  ventilation,  perhaps  a  consumotive  among  half  a 
doaen  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  uncleanlinese,  poor  and  insufficient  food,  ana  their  immorality 
more  than  all  else,  render  them  easy  victims  to  the  above  list  of  diseases.  Then  tbe  people  are 
very  sni;>erstitiou8,  especially  the  older  ones;  yet  it  ramifies  and  modifies  the  actions  of  all  of 
them  in  some  degree. 

ICflsion  Indians,  as  a  mle,  have  no  individuality,  no  self-assertion;  they  do  not  rise  above  cir- 
cunstanoes;  they  do  not  have  the  power  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  smallest  difficulties; 
any  impediment  in  their  way  brings  them  to  a  dead  stop.  All  this,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  many 
other  things  nnneoeasary  to  mention  in  this  report,  make  the  physician's  work  very  difficult, 
ooDsiBtent  with  good  service.  These  are  some  of  the  conditions  that  confront  the  physician  at 
thisacrency. 

To  reach  the  roost  people,  to  go  right  into  their  homes,  lift  them  up  firmly  out  of  their  degra- 
dation, break  up  their  superstitions,  supplant  the  *'  medicine  man,''  get  them  to  use  intelligent 
OMdicines,  teacn  the  benefits  of  virtue.  Hold  your  influence  over  them  for  civilization,  is  good 
■enrice,  and  more  easily  said  than  done.  It  takes  years  of  constant  care,  vigilance,  and  consist- 
ency to  accomplish  this  wrrk,  for  Indians  have  good  memories,  and,  with  all  their  frailties, 
fudge  people  very  correctly,  and  any  violation  of  the  rules  of  veracity  circumscribes  the  use- 
folness  of  any  field  worker. 

To  reach  the  most  people,  I  teach  domestic  medicines  to  the  teachers,  matrons,  and  the  Indians 
tbomaelvee.  The  teachers  and  matrons  are  apt  scholars,  and  do  well  in  acute  cases  and  in  some 
gseo  of  emergency.  I  snpplv  them  with  remedies,  so  that  no  Indian  that  falls  sick  near  a  teacher 
or  matron  bat  has  an  intelligent  effort  made  to  relieve  his  suffering,  and  in  many  cases  life 
kas  been  saved  in  this  manner. 

The  Ttttfiinwa  leam  slowly,  and  every  year  I  can  see  they  advance,  inasmuch  as  the  ^^  medicine 
Ban**  1MB  leas  and  less  influence  over  the  tribes,  and  many  of  them  have  quit  altogether  their 
'  '     I  and  adopted  some  other  mode  of  making  a  living. 
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To  reach  the  most  people,  in  addition,  I  never  go  on  a  reeeryation  nnleas  I  see  and  talk  to  all 
the  members  of  the  tribe.  In  this  manner  I  coll^  vital  statistics,  the  only  correct  way  and  a 
verv  Important  part  of  the  service. 

Through  the  past  winter  and  spring  we  have  had  a  scourge  of  la  grippe  throoghoat  the  agency 
and  very  distressing  in  its  results,  as  many  Indians  are  not  able  to  work  when  the  chance  offers 
itself,  consequently  much  suffering  ensued  from  scarcity  of  subsistence.  Measles  have  also  been 
epidemic  on  some  of  the  reservations,  resulting  in  a  large  mortality  among  the  small  children, 
caused  by  the  poor  shelter  offered  by  the  Indian  huts. 

Before  closing  this  paper  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  an  inhuman  cus- 
tom among  the  Mission  Indians  which  is  very  distressing  to  myself.  It  is  the  way  the  Indians 
treat  their  old  and  infirm.  After  an  old  man  or  woman  oecomes  so  aged  and  decrepit  that  he 
or  she  is  not  able  to  forage  or  work,  thev  place  them  apart  under  a  brush  hut  and  keep  them 
supplied  with  only  water  until  they  die  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  number  of  cases  treated,  the  births, 
and  deaths  for  the  fiscal  year  1807: 


Month. 

Patients 

treated 

during  fis- 

"4ir 

Patients 

treated 

during  fls- 

caljear 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Bom. 

Died.. 

July,  1896 

2& 
100 
148 
20i 

fsn 

886 
486 

288 
161 
807 
464 
842 

206 
163 
244 
176 
260 
171 
826 
828 
290 
832 
212 
217 

17 

Ifi 
18 
12 
15 

9 
14 
18 

8 
10 
18 

9 

6 

August.  1896 

61 
96 

Rentemoer.  1896........................ 

10 

oSobwrisML^:.:::::"^^ 

29 
187 
855 
109 

November,  1W6... 

December,  1896. 

January,  1897 

40* 

129 
25 

Pebruaryvi897 

11 

AnriL  1897 

Mav  ^897 

242 
125 

June,  ISW -• 

Total 

8,686 

2.928 

1,014 

851 

187 

85 

The  pdiM  Mrvioe  I  find  is  efiicient.  The  men  composing  the  force  are  trust- 
worthy, good  men,  worthy  of  the  trusts  they  have  in  hand. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  thank  the  Department  for  its  able  supx)ort. 

In  submitting  this,  my  first  annual  report,  I  b^  to  state  that  my  tenure  of  office 
has  been  of  such  brief  duration  that  1  must  of  necessity  depend  largely  for  my 
information  of  the  various  reservations  and  the  compilation  of  statistics  upon  my 
efficient  clerk,  Mr.  N.  Davenport. 

Very  respectfully,  L.  A.  Wbioht, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMissioNEB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  ROUND  VALLEY  AGENCY. 

Round  Valley  Agency, 

Ccvdo,  Cal.,  August  18, 1897. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  the  annual  report  of  the  Round 
Valley  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1897.  The  agency,  having  been 
aboli^ed  by  act  of  Congress,  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  Round  Valley  Indian  school  since  November  4, 1896,  at  which  date  I  receipted 
for  the  property  and  assumed  control  of  it,  relieving  First  Lieut.  Thomas  Connolly, 
First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  at  that  time  acting  agent. 


Tribe. 

Popnla- 
tion. 

Males 
over  18 
years. 

Females 
over  16 
years. 

School 
children 
between 
6andl8 

years. 

16S 
186 
288 
68 

68 
41 
94 
17 

49 
6S 
111 

18 

31 

Little  Lake  and  Redwood 

23 

Ukie  and  Wylackie 

41 

Pitt  River  and  Nomelackie 

14 

Total 

644 

210 

880 

109 

Population  this  year 644 

Population  last  year 684 


Increase  for  this  year. 
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The  apparent  increase  seems  due  this  year,  as  last,  to  the  return  of  absent 
Indianfi,  as  apx>ear8  from  the  following: 

Deaths  for  the  year 20 

Births _ _.  15 

Excess  of  deaths  over  births 5 

Laad. — The  Indians  own  by  allotment  all  the  land  suitable  for  agriculture  except 
the  comparatively  small  areas  reserved  for  school,  missionary,  and  agencv  pur- 
poses. The  tract  for  agency  uses,  excepting,  perhaps,  20  acres,  will  probaoly  be 
allotted  during  the  coming  year. 
For  crops  raised,  stock  owned,  etc.,  see  statistics  submitted. 
Farming  implaments. — I  regret  to  state  that  the  issue  of  machinery,  etc.,  to  the 
Indians  nas  been  a  sad  failure,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  when  the  purx>ose  of 
said  issue  is  taken  into  consideration.  -  The  mowers  and  reapers  and  binders,  which 
onght  to  be  nearly  new,  are  almost  worthless,  owing  to  neglect  and  exposure  to 
hard  usage  and  rough  weather.  Unless  some  compulsory  measures  by  which  to 
induce  Indians  to  care  for  their  machinery  are  resorted  to,  it  is  a  waste  of  money 
to  iBsne  it  to  them. 

liiHgiwia — The  religious  and  missionary  interests  have  been,  as  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Colin  Anderson  and  his  wife,  and  the 
fbrmera  rei)ort  is  herewith  submitted. 

Progrosa. — I  regret  to  state  that,  owing  to  the  extremely  dry  and  unfavorable 
weather  prevailing  here  this  season,  the  Indians'  crops  will  be  a  failure,  and  unless 
tiie  aid  or  Government  is  extended  there  must  inevitably  be  great  want  and  suffer- 
ing among  the  Indians  before  spring. 

Owin^  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  here  were  so  recently  released  from  the 
stiingent  sni)ervision  incident  to  a  regula)-  agency,  coupled  with  the  reprehensible 
laxity  of  tkie  local  authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  law,  the  conditions  here  are 
most  deplorable,  rendering  the  task  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  preserving  order 
on  the  reservation  difficul  t  and  unpleasant.  Adultery  is  common ,  and  i  s  not  looked 
upon  as  of  any  consequence.  Very  few  couples  are  married  legally,  the  Indians 
heretofore  having  been  permitted  to  retain  or  dismiss  wives  at  pleasure. 

HbtBj  as  elsewhere,  whisky  is  a  deadly  foe  to  the  advancement  of  the  Indians; 
but  in  this  locality  it  is  especiallv  difficult  to  counteract  the,  liquor  influences, 
owing,  first,  to  the  difficulty  of  inducing  witnesses  to  testify,  and,  second,  to  the 
imbecility,  or  worse,  of  the  petty  local  magistrates,  who  frequently  dismiss  causes 
worthy  of  trial  simply  because  a  warped  local  sentiment  rather  than  the  plain 
hfcw  of  the  land  is  their  guide. 

Another  source  of  evil  is  found  in  the  actions  of  some  of  the  stockmen.  These 
men  graze  their  herds  on  the  reservation,  despite  the  strenuous  efforts  made  to 
prevent  them.  Indictments  are  frustrated  by  methods  more  effective  than  defen- 
sihle.  A  witness  who  can  not  be  coaxed  nor  terrified  into  silence  is  silenced  by 
ihb  assassin's  bullet,  and  the  investigation  by  the  local  magistrates  into  the  killing 
is  only  perfunctorv. 

In  addition  to  these  drawbacks  from  outside  the  reservation,  there  is  no  unity 
of  action  nor  harmonv  in  council  among  the  Indians,  owing  to  the  petty  tribal 
jealoosies  incident  to  tne  remnants  of  so  many  different  tribes  living  together. 

Under  the  conditions  above  set  forth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  progress  of 
the  Indians  in  this  valley  has  not  been  remarkable.  These  simple  people  are  still 
be¥rildered  by  tiieir  sudden  release  from  the  restraints  formerly  imposed  upon 
them,  and,  discourajg^ed  by  constant  losses  from  the  stock  raiders,  drugged  with 
the  aldult^ted  whisky  they  are  so  easily  led  to  swallow,  debauched  by  idleness 
and  dissipation,  and  defrauded  on  every  hand,  they  naturally  tend  to  sink  into  the 
alotii  ana  vice  of  their  ancient  savage  state.  If  the  unhappy  conditions  of  their 
present  sorroundings  are  ameliorated,  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  gradual  but  steady 
rise  from  their  present  dependence  and  their  final  attainment  of  manly  independ- 
ence; but  the  crying  evils  above  named,  if  unchecked,  must  inevitably  result  in 
further  dissipation,  degradation,  and  misery. 

SefaodL — I  assumed  charge  of  the  school  November  4, 1896.  The  boarding  fea- 
tures of  the  school  had  been  discontinued,  and  the  employees  transferred  to  other 
schools;  so  that  the  school  was  not  in  operation  then,  and  could  not  be  reopened 
vntil  December  1, 1896,  owing  to  an  epidemic  of  measles  which  was  prevailing  at 
that  time. 

The  school  was  then  reopened  as  a  day  school  and  continued  as  such  until  May 
10,1897,  witti  poor  success,  for  reasons  which  I  have  reported  in  previous  com- 
munications. For  those  reasons,  and  ux)on  the  recommendations  of  Inspector 
John  Lane  and  Special  Agent  M.  D.  Shelby,  your  honorable  office  on  April  1, 
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1897,  transferred  38  of  the  largest  pupils  to  Salem  Indian  School,  and  also  reestab- 
lished the  boarding  features  of  this  school;  which  chan^  was  effected  May  10,  and 
has  continued  wim  excellent  results  since  that  date,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  about  eo  pupOs. 

The  school  room  work  was  under  the  immediate  direction  of  William  J.  Nolan, 
assisted  by  Francis  D.  Wilson,  who  are  earnest  and  competent  workers.  The 
**Outlines  of  School  Work"  and  syllabuses  of  **Number  "  and  ''Language"  have 
been  carefully  considered  and  used  as  a  basis  for  gradation  and  instruction. 

The  industrial  department,  under  Charles  M.  Trubody,  has  received  careful 
attention.  It  consistsd  of  cultivating  the  farm,  caring  for  the  stock,  sawing 
wood,  etc. 

The  employees,  with  one  exception,  have  been  loyal,  earnest  workers;  and  with 
that  one  exception  I  have  shown  my  appreciation  of  their  services  by  renominat- 
ing them,  ana  hope  to  be  able  to  retiun  them. 

The  school  building  is  too  small  for  the  present  needs  of  the  school.  The  present 
capacity  is  only  about  80  boarding  pupils.  A  new  school  building  with  an  assem- 
bly hall,  a  new  warehouse,  launcuy ,  and  bam  and  a  cottage  for  use  of  the  superin- 
tendent are  paramount  necessities.  The  sewerage  of  the  school  is  also  in  a  very  bad 
condition  and  requires  immediate  attention.  The  water  system  is  also  in  a  deplor- 
able condition  and  should  be  remedied  as  earlv  as  practicable. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  the  honorable  Indian  Office  for  the  support  given 
me  in  the  administration  of  the  school,  and  the  unanimity  with  which  my  requests 
have  been  granted. 

The  thanks  of  the  employees  are  due  to  the  Office  for  courtesies  extended.  I 
desire  also  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  generous  support  uniformly  accorded 
me  in  ray  numerous  requests  for  the  agency. 

Very  respectfully,  .  Geo.  W.  Patrick, 

Superintendent  and  Acting  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Round  Valley  Reservation. 

Round  Valliy  Aoenot,  Attguat  A,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  present  to  you  an  informal  report  of  my  work  as 
missionary  under  the  direction  and  by  the  appointment  of  the  Annnal  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. 

During  the  last  four  years  I  have  labored,  with  my  wife  and  those  in  charge  of  the  agency,  for 
the  uplifting  of  this  people,  and  endeavored  as  best  I  could  to  incite  them  to  accept  the  pore  and 
holy  principles  set  forth  in  the  blessed  gospel  of  God  and  our  Savior. 

It  Is  with  deepest  gratitude  to  Him  that  i  acknowledge  that  a  marked  improvement  has  been 
attained  on  some  lines,  and  a  few  have  seemed  to  accept  the  teachings  and  are  endeavoring  to 
conform  their  lives  to  them.  Yet  I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  result  of  our  labors  are,  to  me, 
far  from  satisfactory,  there  being  so  many  obstacles  in  the  wav,  and  unless  they  can  be  removed 
it  will  be  impossible  for  any  measure  of  success  to  crown  our  labors  or  the  labOTs  of  any  num  or 
set  of  men. 

The  debasing  influence  of  bad  white  men,  in  conjunction  with  the  withering,  deadening  effect 
of  the  saloons,  where  the  Indians  can,  from  time  to  time,  procure  all  the  whisky  they  desire  in 
spite  of  the  law  which  forbids  the  traffic;  the  utter  Impossibility  of  convicting  any  of  these 
human  hyenas  before  our  local  courts— a  sad  commentary  on  the  rotten  condition  of  society:  and 
not  only  this,  but  these  combinations  even  go  so  far  as  to  hold  out  the  argrument  of  removing 
out  of  their  way,  by  rifle  or  otherwise,  any  who  dare  interfere  with  their  plans  or  punish  their 
crimes. 

The  superintendent,  Qeorge  W.  Patrick,  has,  by  his  firm  and  manly  adherence  to  the  strict 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  conscientious  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  remrdless 
of  consequences,  struck  the  keynote  that  if  sustained  will  in  time  tell  for  good.  If  uieselndians 
could  be  protected  from  the  saloon  power,  and  could  have  whisky  kept  from  them,  they  could 
and  would  soon  be  self -sustaining  and  industrious.    . 

The  boarding  school  and  present  efficient  corps  of  teachers  and  other  employees  aid  me  much 
in  my  work,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  we  shall,  in  the  near  future,  see  marked  improvement  in  the 
young  and  rising  generation. 

Another  serious  hindrance  in  the  work  is  the  utter  disregard  of  law  and  decency  in  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  marriage  laws,  and  in  their  pairing  off  just  so  long  as  it  suits  their  con- 
venience, and  then  separating  and  taking  up  with  some  one  else,  leaving  children  to  suffer  the 
curse  of  their  sin. 

We  hold  service  on  the  Sabbath  at  10.30  a.  m..  with  an  average  attendance  of  100.  The  best  ot 
order  is  usually  preserved,  and  they  engage  in  the  exercises  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 


especially  the  singing.    We  have  the  Sunday-school  lesson  read  in  concert,  and  a  short  exposi- 
tion of  the  text,  vath  a  practical  application  to  present  needs. 

I  have  baptized  some  75—25  adults  and  50  children.  Some  90  have  professed  saving  faith  in 
the  world's  Redeemer  on  beds  of  sickness  and  death.  Only  3  couples  have  been  married  by  me, 
and  not  more  than  that  number  by  the  magistrate  in  Covelo  during  the  four  years  embraced  in 
this  report,  which  I  respectfully  request  to  submit. 


CouN  Anderson,  Miaaionary, 
The  CoMMissiONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  COLORADO. 

REPORT  OP  SOUTHERN  UTE  AGENCY. 

Southern  Ute  Aoency, 
Ignacio,  Colo,,  Aiigust  9, 1897, 

Sot:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  amiaal  report,  and  having  assumed 
charge  on  July  1,  1897,  have  had  but  a  brief  season  in  which  to  acquaint  myself 
withccmditions  at  this  agency.  As  the  census  of  Allotted  and  Unallotted  South- 
ern Utes  was  forwarded  by  registered  mail  July  14,  repetiCion  is  not  deemed 
essential  in  this  report. 

Allotted  TJtet. — The  Moache  and  Capote  tribes  of  Southern  Utes  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  taken  advantage  of  the  allotment  act,  as  provided  for  in  act  approved 
Febroary  20, 1895,  and  seem  contented  and  pleaised  with  ownership,  despite  the 
fact  that  no  evidences  of  individual  possessions  have  as  yet  been  granted  by 
GoTemment. 

Fanning. — ^The  work  of  farming  was  greatly  retarded  through  inability  of  pro- 
ceeding Commissioner  to  issue  seeds  last  spring,  but  idleness  was  not  bv  any  means 
the  result,  as  poet  trader  and  preceding  agent  advanced  a  considerable  ouantity 
of  seeds,  and  the  bulk  of  those  farming  have  small  fields  or  tracts  seeded  to  oats 
&nd  wheat,  vegetables,  pease,  com,  etc.,  the  ag^egate  acreage  being  estimated  at 
365,  and  the  yield  will  equal  the  avenu^e  in  this  section.  Many  will  have  much 
more  flour  than  sufficient  for  their  needs,  and  oats  and  hay  for  work  stock.  How- 
eyer,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  seeds  in  sufficient  quantities  were  not  available,  as 
land  fallowed  has  grown  up  in  sunflowers,  which  will,  under  the  coming  year's 
crop,  foul  or  necessitate  increased  labor.  The  small  acreage  of  fall  or  winter 
wheat  has  equalled  expectations,  and  we  hope  to  encourge  its  growth  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  spring  article,  as  it  commands  early  market  values  and  is  superior 
to  spring-sown  grain  of  like  character. 

InigatioiL — The  work  of  constructing  ditches  for  irrigating  the  Pine  River  and 
Spring  Creek  lands  was  inaugurated  by  my  predecessor,  under  superintendency  of 
Ehigineer  Wigglesworth,  and  moiievs  for  continuing  the  work  having  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Department,  work  will  be  resumed  during  the  present  month,  or  as 
soon  as  the  Indians  have  attended  to  their  wheat  and  second  crop  of  alfalfa,  as  they 
are  competent  to  nerform  ail  pick,  shovel,  and  scraper  work  and  are  anxious  for  the 
opportunity  to  toil.  Engineer  Wigglesworth  and  one  white  employee  as  assistant, 
will,  aside  from  heavy  teams  for  plowing,  include  the  white  labor  to  be  employed. 
Sufficient  work  to  hold  the  water  rights  on  La  Plata  River  wUl  be  engaged  in  and 
balance  of  funds  granted  expended  in  direction  of  continuing  work  on  what  we 
term  the  east  and  west  side  ditches  on  Pine  River,  where  the  great  bulk  of  allot- 
ments have  been  made  in  an  unbroken  and  compact  way.  The  land  under  the 
ditches  in  question  is  very  fertile  and  conducive  to  growth  of  all  grains,  grasses, 
and  the  hardy  vegetables. 

laprovaneati. — No  authorities  for  betterments  having  been  received  as  yet, 
nothing  other  than  such  road  and  bridge  work  as  agency  employees  could  accom- 
plish has  been  attended  to.  The  heavy  rains  last  fsul  and  this  spring  have  placed 
the  roads  in  bad  condition,  and  funds  will  be  required  to  comx>ensate  Indian  labor 
for  making  them  passable  before  self-binders  ana  thresher  can  be  handled  without 
danger  of  damage.  The  $5,000  for  completing  the  agency  buildings  at  Navajo 
Springs  became  available  July  1,  but  the  present  outlook  indicates  that  it  will 
remain  unexxiended,  as  the  water  supply  at  Nav^ajo  Springs  is  inadequate  to  meet 
domestic  demands,  and  hence  water  for  manufacturing  adobes  can  not  be  secured 
imlMs  the  ranchers  on  the  north  line  will  allow  their  waste  water  to  flow  to  the 
reserve  after  the  irrigation  season  closes. 

ITnallotted  lands. — The  unallotted  or  diminished  reserve  embraces  what  I  consider, 
after  thirty  years*  residence  in  Colorado,  the  most  valuable  section  of  our  State. 
With  water  the  soil  is  of  various  characters,  ranging  from  the  rich,  sandy  loam, 
red  lands,  and  bottom  lands  to  adobe,  which  is  valuable  for  grasses.  The  altitude 
ranges  from  4,500  to  6,000  feet,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  about 
^▼«i7  vegetable,  cereal,  grass,  and  variety  of  fruit  grown  in  the  West.  Yet  upon 
all  this  vast  domain  (the  unidlotted  portion  embracing  about  808,000  acres)  water 
nasnot  been  provided  sufficient  to  farm  an  acre,  and  every  season  the  Indians  are 
forced  to  abandon  the  reserve  and  seek  the  mountains  for  water  and  pasturage, 

*ad  by  so  doing  incur  the  displeasure  of  whites,  who  imagine  that  the  public 

domam  is  for  their  sole  use  and  benefit.  The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Jjnng  been  authorized  by  Congress  to  confer  with  the  owners  of  the  Montezuma 
CttaLOompanyy  or  other  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  by  the  Gh>veniment 
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water  rights  for  the  section  in  question,  I  trust  existing  conditions  will  soon  be 
obliterated.  Such  conditions  and  surroundings  are  alike  discouraging  to  Indians 
and  those  intrusted  with  the  task  of  toiling  to  better  their  condition. 

IgnacLo  bnildixigs. — The  buildings  at  Ignacio  embrace  a  conglomerate  of  strnctnres 
that,  as  is  shown  by  records  in  this  office,  have  been  repeatedly  condemned  for 
the  i>ast  twelve  years,  but  as  this  has  been  mer^^ed  or  will  be  merged  into  a  sub- 
agency,  they  can,  with  assistance  of  an  appropriation  in  harmony  with  estimates 
previously  submitted,  be  repaired  to  a  habitable  extent;  at  least  so  repaired  as  to 
protect  the  employees  and  supplies  from  the  elements. 

Deportment— Since  assuming  charge  the  deportment  has  been  perfect,  and  employ- 
ees assure  me  that  it  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  behavior  of  Indians  for  the  past 
four  years.  Not  a  crime  of  any  character  has  been  perpetrated  since  my  incam- 
bency.  I  am  informed  by  employees  that  theft  is  al^lutel^  unknown  among  the 
Allotted  Utes,  and  so  great  is  the  confidence  of  assistants  in  their  integrity  that 
there  is  no  limit  prescribed  or  lines  drawn.  No  doors  leading  to  private  apartments 
are  ever  locked,  and  no  article  of  wearing  apparel  or  other  things  has  ever  been 
stolen  or  disturbed. 

Hfismrniaiy  work.— The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  has  a  missionary  stationed 
at  this  agency  in»  the  person  of  A.  J.  Rodreaues.  But  little  evidences  of  success 
in  evangelizing  are  perceptible,  and  as  he  has  only  been  here  a  short  time  the 
work  of  redemption  must  necessarily  be  slow  and  discouraging.  However,  he 
raises  a  fair  garden  every  year,  which  is  a  source  of  more  or  less  iilstruction  to  the 
IndiEms  who  are  struggling  in  the  direction  of  a  self-sustaining  base.  There  is  ample 
material  for  an  evangelist  at  this  agency,  and  we  are  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
report  a  more  commendable  showing  in  our  next  annual  report. 

Employees  and  pohoe. — The  einployees  at  this  agency  are,  with  exception  of  half- 
breeds,  embraced  in  the  civil  service,  and  aJl  are  competent  to  attend  to  the  duties 
in  their  respective  dex)artment8,  and  assist  in  aU  work  that  is  to  be  performed, 
regardless  of  specific  duty.  The  farmer,  assistant  farmer,  blacksmith,  and  hostler 
unite  in  aiding  each  other  as  occasion  demands.  The  Indian  police  have  been 
very  obedient  as  to  reporting  when  so  ordered,  but  excellent  deportment  renders 
their  duty  light  and  the  demand  upon  their  time  practically  insignificant,  but  one 
being  required  on  dutv  during  the  harvest  season,  and  the  others  permitted  to 
work  at  home  or  elsewhere. 

Educational. — No  progress  in  way  of  education  has  been  made  at  this  agency 
during  past  few  years,  as  it  is  a  difficult  question  and  one  that  will  ultimately 
demand  force.  We  have  less  than  a  dozen  pupils  at  the  Fort  Lewis  Indian  school, 
which  joins  the  reservation  at  about  the  dividing  line  between  the  Allotted  and 
Unallotted  Utes,  rendering  it  alike  convenient  to  both.  Death  of  Ute  pupils  in 
the  past  has  unalterably  prejudiced  the  Ute  parents  against  schools,  but  time  and 
pleading  may  in  time  overcome  their  hatred  of  nonreservation  schools.  After 
evidences  of  ownership  of  land  are  issued  we  will  endeavor  to  force  the  State  law 
as  to  attendance,  and  thus  secure  at  least  the  bulk  of  the  children  of  Allotted  Utes 
for  the  Fort  Lewis  school. 

Leasing  lands.— No  leases  of  allotments  have  as  yet  been  made,  principally  for  the 
reasons  that  applicants  have  so  far  been  unable  to  advance  the  bond  and  certificate 
as  to  merit  the  agent  demands  of  all.  However,  there  are  three  or  four  conmiend- 
able  farmers  who  will  no  doubt  select  lands  subject  to  lease  during  the  fall,  in 
order  to  devote  the  winter  to  clearing  and  fencing  lands.  I  am  anxious  to  lease 
to  clean,  thrifty  farmers,  as  their  labor  will  prove  a  source  of  industrial  education 
to  all  Indians  who  will  pattern  after  them. 

Conclusion. — In  concluding,  I  can  only  ask  for  such  aid  and  consideration  as  will 
enable  me  to  carry  out  the  work  of  reclaiming  and  civilizing  the  Southern  Utes 
as  has  been  extended  to  my  predecessor.  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the 
treaty  of  1880  as  to  houses,  etc.,  and  plead  with  you  to  appeal  to  Congress  for  the 
funds  essential  to  carry  out  the  various  pledges  therem  made,  so  far  as  can  be 
accomplished.  Before  closing  this  report  1  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  my 
predecessor.  Col.  David  F.  Day,  for  his  patience  and  kindness  in  instructing  me  in 
the  various  and  complicated  duties  as  agent. 

Very  respectfully  submitted,  William  H.  Meyer, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  INDIANS  IN  FLORIDA. 
REPORT  OP  mPUSTRIAL  TEACHER  AMONG  SEMINOLES. 

Field  Seevice,  Myebs,  Pla.,  August  16 y  1897, 

Sib:  In  compliaiice  with  the  rules  of  the  Indian  Office,  I  wonld  respectfully 
make  the  following  report  for  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  for  the  fiscal  year 
1897: 

As  the  Department  has  been  aware  for  some  time  of  my  desire  to  withdraw  from 
tiiifi  field,  for  reasons  given,  I  consider  this  my  last  annual  report.  I  entered  this 
field  in  the  summer  of  1891,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  National  Indian 
AfiBociaticm,  through  whose  influence  tlus  Government  work  was  started,  and,  by 
their  request  and  the  appointment  of  the  Department,  took  charge  of  the  indus- 
trial GK)vemment  work  nere  in  the  winter  of  1892,  while  Special  Agent  Chapiu  was 
still  the  disbursing  agent.  On  his  withdrawal,  in  May,  1892, 1  was  placed  in  full 
charge  of  the  work,  the  above  association  still  continuing  its  work  through  its  mis- 
sionaries. 

On  entering  this  field  I  found  that  the  nearest  permanent  Indian  camps  were 
from  20  to  40  miles  distant  from  this  location,  a  nearer  one  having  been  abandoned 
during  the  previous  season.  The  plan  and  expectation  was  to  draw  the  Indians 
from  their  swampy  and  scattered  camps  to  this  better  location,  where  they  might 
be  grouped  more  closely,  and  thus  more  successfully  drawn  into  industrial  work, 
witih  school  facilities,  and  the  making  of  better  homes.  For  this  reason,  the  first 
work  done  by  the  Government  was  the  furnishing  of  a  sawmill,  with  the  neces- 
sary accompaniments,  and  a  crew  of  six  employees,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
the  buildings  required  for  the  establishment  of  an  Indian  industrial  school  and 
the  attracting  of  the  Indians  to  this  locality  by  the  prospect  of  remunerative  work 
and  the  securing  of  lumber  for  their  homes. 

The  work  of  the  crew  began  with  the  clearing  of  sites  for  the  buildings  and  the 
felling  of  trees,  etc.,  for  the  supply  of  lumber.  When  tiie  sawmill  was  in  i)osition 
small  temporary  buildings  of  rough  lumber  were  erected  for  the  use  of  the  em- 
ployees, who  had  been  living  in  a  tent,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Government 
supplies  and  stock.  A  larger  and  more  complete  mill  shelter  was  then  built  and 
a  planer  put  in  position  for  use,  when  by  a  disastrous  fire  the  new  mill  shelter 
and  a  large  quantity  of  lumber,  etc.,  were  burned  and  most  of  the  work  of  nearly 
a  ^r  was  wiped  out,  and  a  new  start  had  to  be  made. 

The  Department  urging  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  the  time  of  the  employees 
forthe  next  two  years  was  fully  occupied  with  the  making  and  dressing  of  lumber, 
the  building  of  a  new  mill  shelter,  a  good  stable,  granary,  etc. ,  and  larger  finished 
qnarters  for  the  employees,  with  a  supply  of  lumber  for  the  contemplated  school 
btdlding,  and  teachers*  residence.  Considerable  fencing,  and  the  cultivation  of 
MRne  ground  was  also  done.  The  hope  that  in  this  way  the  Indians  might  be 
drawn  permanently  to  this  locality  was  not  realized;  but  by  the  attraction  of  a 
little  store  under  the  approval  of  the  association  mission,  and  such  visits  to  the 
camps  at  as  frequent  intervals  as  possible  as  I  could  make,  and  the  dispensing  of 
medicines,  whicn  I  supplied,  a  freer  acquaintance  was  gained,  and  the  Indians 
more  and  more  visited  this  station  and  were  with  every  opportunity  led  to  work 
at  the  mill  and  in  the  field,  and  were  instructed  in  all  other  ways  possible. 

This  more  frequent  contact,  and  the  spending  of  more  time  among  them,  was 
felt  to  be  an  inix>ortant  factor  in  our  work,  and  the  gain  made  by  these  efforts  was 
soch  as  to  lead  me  to  urge  again  the  increasing  of  this  part  of  the  work;  and,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Department,  I  arranged  to  spend  weeks  at  a  time  in  camjp 
work,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  employees,  and  during  the  months  that  this 
plan  was  tried  we  felt  that  our  strongest  hold  upon  the  Indians  was  gained.  They 
received  instruction  more  willingly,  and  appreciated  the  privilege  of  working  with 
tools  and  being  paid  for  their  labor  more  than  ever  before,  and  some  improvements 
were  made  in  their  camp  life.  As  a  result  of  our  camp  work  among  them,  they 
made  more  frequent  visits  to  this  station,  in  larger  numbers,  and  remaining  for  a 
longer  time,  so  that  we  were  hopeful  of  soon  winning  some  of  them  to  a  more 
ponnanent  stay  here,  and  more  regular  work. 

About  this  time,  August,  1894,  the  appropriation  for  this  Seminole  work  was 
^vided.  so  that  one-half  of  it  should  be  used  in  the  securing  of  land  for  future 
wanes  for  the  Indians.  This  necessitated  the  cutting  down  of  the  employee  force 
to  two  men  and  the  limiting  of  the  work  to  the  needs  at  the  local  station,  pre- 

Tenting  further  building,  and,  of  course,  putting  an  end  to  the  plan  of  doing  con- 
fomous  camp  work,  since  the  two  men  were  needed  for  the  general  work  here  and 
for  the  care  of  tiie  propOTty,  while  my  time  was  devoted  cniefiy  to  the  selecting, 
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surveying,  purchasing,  and  protecting  of  lands  here  and  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Everglades,  and  to  the  local  work  of  tne  office  and  station. 

The  good  effects  of  onr  camp  work  continued  for  some  time,  and  althongh  oar 
visits  could  only  be  few  and  short,  the  Indians  came  here  in  goodly  numbers  until 
last  winter,  and  many  of  them  received  individual  instruction,  and  worked  more 
steadily  than  before.  But  since  our  continuous  camp  work  ceased  they  have  been 
more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  the  traders,  who  keep  them  occupied  in 
hunting,  and  the  liquor  vendors,  who  go  among  them  in  their  various  localities 
in  greater  numbers  than  during  previous  years,  and  I  feel  that  the  gain  and  hold 
jnaae  upon  the  Indians  by  the  efforts  made  here  have  been,  to  an  extent  at  least, 
temx>orarily  lost,  and  I  can  but  feel  that  the  success  in  winning  these  Indians  to 
permanent  settlement  and  improvement  must  be  through  persistent  and  extensive 
camp  work. 

The  time  and  means  devoted  during  the  last  three  years  to  the  purchase  and 
protection  of  land  for  homes  have  been  well  spent,  as  the  work  is  an  important 
one  and  needs  to  be  accomplished  soon,  because  of  the  fact  that  this  southern 
portion  of  the  State,  and  even  the  Everglades,  is  being  rapidly  appropriated  by 
settlers  and  railroad  companies,  and  in  a  few  years  the  prices  will  be  very  much 
higher  and  little  will  be  left  for  the  Indians  but  the  interior  of  the  Everglades 
and  Big  Cypress.  Already  on  the  east  coast  the  Indians  have  been  dispossessed 
of  most  of  their  fields  and  camps  on  the  mainland  by  settlers  claiming  to  be  legal 
homesteaders,  by  railroads,  etc.  The  historic  camp  of  Tiger-tail-town,  however, 
has  been  reacquired  for  them  bjr  the  efforts  of  the  last  year. 

There  is  much  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  the  Government  has  secured 
some  10,000  acres  of  land  for  these  Indians.  This  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  to 
this,  no  doubt,  will  be  added  such  an  amount  as  may  be  purchased  with  the  appro- 
priation for  1898.  So  far  the  lands  purchased  were  selected  as  far  as  possible 
where  Indians  were  already  located,  and  some  of  them  knowing  this,  have 
remained  upon  the  land,  seeming  to  feel  secure  from  encroachment.  This  is  an 
encouraging  feature,  as  it  was  considered  doubtful  by  some  persons  whether  they 
would  live  on  Government  ground. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  securing  of  land  for  homes,  money  and  men  could  have 
been  granted  to  enable  the  workers  here  to  do  constant  and  aggressive  camp  work 
for  a  few  years,  I  think  that  the  original  plans  could  have  been  compassed  and 
desired  results  attained. 

As  to  the  number  of  these  Indians,  there  is  very  little  change  from  one  year  to 
another.  It  i s  impossible  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  births  and  deaths,  because 
they  live  in  different  localities  in  various  portions  of  the  State,  but  from  good 
information  from  Indians  the  whole  number  in  the  State  is  from  565  to  675.  There 
was  less  sickness  among  them  during  last  year  than  the  previous  year,  and  fewer 
deaths  among  the  children;  no  adults  died. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1897  some  Indians  came  into  this  station 
and  remained  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  young  men  worked  at  the  saw- 
mill, planed  lumber,  helped  in  the  shop,  and  worked  in  the  field,  planting  pine- 
apples, etc.  While  on  these  visits,  either  day  or  evening,  they  were  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  and  number  work. 

Through  the  winter  and  spring  these  Indians  do  the  most  of  their  hunting,  and 
the  traders  are  among  them  purchasing  otter  pelts,  alligator  skins,  and  bird 
plumes,  although  the  killing  and  purchase  of  the  latter  are  illegal;  but  the  traders 
urge  these  Indians  to  violate  this  law;  and  this  fiscal  year  some  of  the  traders 
have  continued  among  them  throughout  the  year,  thus  in  part  preventing  their 
visits  to  this  station. 

Since  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association  transferred  its  mission  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  the  direct  mission  work  among  the  Indians  at  the  camps  has  been 
done  by  its  missionaries  during  several  months  of  each  of  the  last  two  years.  The 
association,  however,  has  continued  its  help  and  good  influences  in  many  ways. 

Owing  to  changes  in  the  employee  force  I  had  only  one  regular  employee — the 
teamster — dtiring  half  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  his  time  was  fully  occupied  in  the 
care  of  the  stock,  general  repairs,  field  work,  and  the  hauling  of  necessary  supplies 
from  Myers.  With  a  new  carpenter  and  some  irregular  labor  other  work  has  been 
done  about  the  place;  the  small  temporary  quarters  have  been  improved  and  put 
into  more  permanent  shape,  and  will  furnish  a  room  for  school  purposes  and  a  shop 
for  small  work  with  tools.  A  drain  ditch  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing off  the  water  from  the  fields,  etc.,  during  the  excessive  rainy  season,  so  that 
the  land  can  be  cultivated  with  a  better  prospect  of  raising  crops.  Considerable 
time  was  spent  in  preparing  fields  and  planting,  but  the  crops  were  not  good,  as, 
owing  to  some  cause,  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  failure  in  this  section.  The 
Florida  clover  made  a  good  return  and  was  fed  to  the  stock.  The  pineapple?  have 
yielded  well  for  the  small  area  planted  two  years  ago,  which  were  frozen  back  the 
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first  season  bnt  rallied  again,  and  an  additional  planting  has  been  made  from  the 
sb'ps.  The  faithfnl  teamster,  who  has  been  with  me  for  four  years,  and  the  other 
employees  have  proved  reliable  and  helpful  in  all  the  work. 

During  the  years  I  have  been  in  this  field  we  have  had  three  pleasant  visits  from 
Inspector  Dimcan,  and  his  suggestions  in  the  work  have  been  helpful. 

I  af^n  desire  to  express  mj  thanks  and  appreciation  for  all  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  shown  me  by  the  Indian  Office  during  these  years  of  trying  work. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  Brecht, 
Superintendent  and  Special  Di^mraing  Agent. 
The  CoMMissiONEB  OP  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  IDAHO. 
REPORT  OP  PORT  HALL  AOENCY. 

Port  Hall  Agency,  Idaho, 

August  26,  1897, 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  affairs  at  the  Port  Hall 
In^an  Agency  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1897: 

lanrratton. — This  reservation  is  situated  in  southeastern  Idaho  along  the  Snake 
River,  and  has  an  area  of  about  800,000  acres.  It  includes  within  its  limits  the 
large  town  of  Pocatello,  Idaho.  The  greater  portion  of  the  land  is  hilly  and 
moimtaicous,  poorly  supplied  with  timber,  but  well  watered  and  adapted  to  stock 
grazing.  The  valleys  contain  much  excellent  farming  land,  yielding,  with  irriga- 
tion,  large  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  ana  the  hardier  yegeta- 
bles  generally.  Extensive  wild  hay  fields  are  found  along  the  Snake  River,  and 
furnish  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  Indians. 

Cansos.— Two  distinct  tribes.  Bannocks  and  Shoshones,  occupy  this  reservation. 
A  careful  census  shows  the  following  population: 

Bannocks: 

Males 228 

Females 209 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 138 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 162 

School  children  6  to  16  years  of  age 68 

Shoshones: 

Males 584 

Females _ 542 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 814 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 867 

Schoolchildren  6  to  16  years  of  age 218 

Bannocks 432 

Shoshones 1,076 

Total 1,508 

Hatiti  and  dispositioiL— Though  these  two  tribes  have  lived  together  in  friendly 
relations  for  nearly  thirty  years,  they  are  still  separate  and  distinct  in  regard  to 
appearance,  language,  disposition,  and  character.  They  seldom  intermarry.  The 
more  turbulent  and  a^'gressive  nature  of  the  Bannock  makes  that  the  dominant 
tribe,  although  numbering  butlittle  more  than  one-fourth  the  total  population.  The 
Shoshones  ttuce  kindly  to  labor  and  are  more  disposed  to  settle  down,  while  the 
BanDocks  are  of  a  roving,  idle,  and  improvident  disposition,  but  little  inclined  to 
engage  in  civilized  pursmts.  However,  those  Bannocks  who  do  labor  brin^  to  bear 
more  intelligence  and  persistence,  as  a  rule,  than  do  their  Shoshone  neighbors. 
Many  of  tiie  most  prosperous  farmers  are  Bannocks,  and  their  number  is  constantly 
growing. 

,  These  Indians  are  a  temperate  and  moral  people,  very  few  seeming  to  care  for 
%ior  in  any  form,  although  subject  to  many  temptations  in  the  several  towns 
^joining  the  reservation. 

Agtieoltoie  and  itook  raising.'The  Port  Hall  Reservation  offers  unusual  opportuni- 
^  for  farming  and  stock  raising,  and  an  increasing  interest  in  both  these  lines  is 
steadily  developing  among  its  Indians.    All  lands  upon  which  running  water  could 
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be  gotten  has  been  taken  up  for  several  years,  and  therefore  no  grreat  increase  in 
cultivated  area  is  to  be  recorded  during  the  year.  Many  of  the  farms  have  been 
cultivated  with  intelligence  and  will  produce  large  crops;  the  average  yield,  how- 
ever, will  be  only  fair  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  season  throughout  this  sec- 
tion. The  great  difficulty  with  their  farming  is  the  failure  to  sow  grain  early 
enough  to  secure  some  ^owth  before  the  soil  dries  out.  These  Indians,  especially 
the  Shoshones,  take  kmdly  to  agriculture,  and  nearly  everyone  is  interested 
directly  or  indirectly  in  farming  operations;  those  who  do  not  work  on  farms  at 
least  labor  during  the  haying  season,  putting  up  hay  for  sale  or  for  the  use  of 
their  stock. 

The  abundance  of  good  grasses  and  water,  and  especially  its  unexcelled  winter 
range  along  the  vast  hay  bottoms  of  the  Snake  River,  make  this  reservation  one  of 
the  most  favored  localities  for  stock  raising  in  the  Northwest.  The  condition  of 
the  cattle  industry  is  improving,  but  is  not  now  and  will  not  for  some  time  be  in 
such  shape  as  to  produce  best  results.  No  beef  has  as  yet  been  furnished  the  Ghov- 
ernment  by  the  Indians,  but  it  is  thought  they  will  be  able  to  supply  at  least 
200,000  pounds  during  ensuing  year.  As  a  rule,  the  Indians  take  an  active  inter- 
est in  their  cattle,  carefully  herding  them  during  the  sunmier  and  providing  hay 
for  them  during  the  winter.  The  greatest  obstaicle  to  the  success  or  this  industry 
in  the  past  has  been  the  persistence  with  which  the  whites  have  bought  Indian 
cattle.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  put  an  end  to  this  practice,  and  it  is  believed 
the  increase  will  be  much  greater  in  the  future. 

The  ponies  owned  by  these  Indians  are  so  numerous  as  to  impair  the  grazing 
properties  of  the  reservation,  but  no  means  are  at  hand  by  which  their  number 
can  be  materially  diminished.  Many  of  the  ponies  are  large,  and  by  crossing  with 
medium-sized  stallions  would  produce  good  work  stock,  something  much  needed 
upon  the  reservation. 

Irrigation. — There  was  constructed  during  the  year  one  large  lateral  ditch  having 
a  length  of  4f  miles  and  a  flood  capacity  of  400  second-feet,  designed  to  receive  and 
convey  upon  tillable  lands  the  200  second-feet  of  water  delivered  on  the  reserva- 
tion by  the  Idaho  Canal  Company  under  their  contract  of  January  13,  1895.  Sev- 
eral small  distributing  ditches  were  also  built  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  farmers 
already  located  near  the  lateral.  Other  and  larger  ditches  are  still  necessary  to 
pronerly  distribute  this  water,  and  when  constructed  fully  10,000  acres  of  good 
lana  will  be  available  for  cultivation.  The  total  amount  expended  under  Sec- 
tion of  the  agent  upon  the  irrigating  system  was  |16,929.  The  labor  employed  was 
mainly  Indian. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  first  pa3rment  of  $30,000  was  made  during  the  year  to 
the  Idaho  Canal  Company  for  the  delivery  of  200  second-feet  of  water  under  their 
contract.  Said  contract  further  requires  the  construction  of  an  irrigating  canal 
from  the  Blackfoot  River  to  Rossfork  Creek,  a  distance  of  17  miles,  and  the  deliv- 
ery at  the  latter  point  of  100  additional  second-feet  of  water  not  later  than  October, 
1898.  No  work  has  been  done  toward  the  construction  of  tbis  canal  during  fiscal 
year.  When  this  system  is  completed  from  12,000  to  15,000  additional  acres  of 
excellent  land  will  be  brought  under  water,  and  the  question  of  allotment  of  land 
in  severalty  should  receive  consideration. 

Court  of  Indian  ofTenses. — This  court  is  of  material  assistance  to  the  agent,  and  is 
recognized  by  the  Indians  as  the  bar  at  which  their  differences  wm  be  fairly 
adjusted.  The  judges  are  intelligent  and  progressive  Indians,  representing  both 
tribes.  They  are  liberal  and  just  in  their  decisions  and  evince  a  lively  interest  in 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  reservation. 

Polioe.— The  police  force  consists  of  one  captain  and  fourteen  privates.  They  are 
a  necessity  at  this  agency,  and  have,  as  a  rule,  performed  their  duties  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Agency  buildings. — A  substantial  and  commodious  stone  warehouse  and  issue  house 
was  built  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.  It  is  a  good  building,  in  keeping 
with  the  office  and  quarters  of  the  agent  and  physician,  which  are  in  excellent 
condition  and  a  credit  to  the  service.  All  other  buildings  at  the  agency  are  in  fair 
condition  except  three  bets  of  employees'  quarters  and  the  jail,  which  are  in  the  last 
stages  of  decay,  and  unfit  for  habitation .  Two  double  sets  of  quarters  for  employees 
are  urgently  needed. 

Hunting.— These  Indians  have  shown  no  disposition  this  season  to  hunt  in  the 
Jackson  Hole  region  as  has  been  so  long  their  custom.  Their  prompt  and  full 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Department  in  this  case  is  especially  commend- 
able, since  it  results  in  the  loss  of  a  revenue  of  from  $5,000  to  $8,000  derived  from 
the  proceeds  of  their  annual  hunt,  and  affects  nearly  every  family  on  the  reserva- 
tion, as  they  depend  entirely  upon  that  source  for  their  supply  of  buckskin  for 
the  manufacture  of  moccasins,  gloves,  and  various  other  articles.  While  the 
breaking  up  of  this  hxmting  custom  must  ultimately  result  in  a  benefit  tp  the 
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Titdianw,  by  forcing  them  to  look  to  labor  as  the  onlv  means  of  livelihood,  yet  it 
seems  jnst  that  some  recompense  should  be  made  to  them  for  the  loss  of  a  revenue 
and  privil^e  clearly  secured  to  them  by  treaty. 

tenitaiy. — The  general  health  of  the  Indians  is  now  good,  but  much  sickness 
prevailed  during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  No  virulent  nor  contagious  dis- 
ease has  existed  during  the  year,  yet  many  have  died.  The  wail  of  the  mourner  is 
constantly  heard.  Ck)nsumption  is  hereditary  among  them,  and  fully  four-fifths 
of  the  deaths  are  attributable  to  this  cause.  The  greatest  mortality  seems  to  be 
among  the  very  young,  many  families  losing  every  child.  CJonsumption,  scrofula, 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  org^ans  and  the  eye,  are  the  most  common  complaints. 
The  agency  physician  has  treated. professionally  during  the  year  357  Indians,  and 
r^>orts  an  increasing  disposition  on  their  part  to  seek  and  accept  his  services. 
Deaths  daring  the  year  numbered  40  and  births  22, 

Bfacatianal. — The  Fort  Hall  boarding  school  having  a  capacity  of  150  pupils  is 
located  on  this  reservation.  Its  progress  during  the  year  and  its  present  condition 
is  shown  in  accompanying  report  of  Superintcnadent  Locke.  Fifteen  pupils  will 
be  transferred  to  more  advanced  schools  during  present  summer. 

In  founding  this  school  the  Gk>vemment  utihzed  the  buildings  of  the  abandoned 
military  post  of  Fort  Hall,  which  had  itself  been  erected  to  serve  a  temporary 
purpose  only.  These  old  buildings  have  been  repaired  and  patched  up  until 
nothing  furuier  can  be  done  in  that  direction,  and  it  is  a  question  of  a  very  few 
years  when  they  must  be  abandoned  altogether.  A  new  and  modem  school  plant 
IS  an  immediate  necessity. 

Minion ary  work. — A  small  mission  school  was  established  at  this  agency  in  1887 
"by  the  Connecticut  Indian  Association,  and  has  been  in  successful  operation  since 
that  date.  Seven  girls  were  cared  for  during  the  year.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  no 
religious  work  has  ever  been  undertaken  on  this  reservation,  although  a  most 
promising  and  inviting  field. 

Comnunioa.— Under  an  act  of  Congress  of  June  10, 1896,  three  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  treat  with  these  Indians  for  the  cession  and  sale  of  a  portion  of  the 
reservation,  The  commissioners  have  been  in  active  negotiation  with  the  Indians 
during  the  entire  year,  and  while  they  have  met  with  nodecided  success,  fair  prog- 
r^B  has  been  made  and  the  opposition  of  the  Indians  has  been  so  far  overcome 
that  the  desired  treaty  wiU  probably  be  accomplished  during  ensuing  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  G.  lEwiN,  Jr. , 
First  Lieutenant,  Second  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  COMMISSIONBB  OF  INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 


Bbpobt  of  Supbrintendknt  of  Fobt  Hall  School. 

Fort  Hall  School, 
Fort  Hall  Agency.  Idaho,  Auffuat  ^5, 1897. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor,  In  compliance  with  instructions,  to  forward  my  third  annual  report  of 
Tort  Hall  school  for  the  fiscal  year  closing  June  80.  The  school  is  located  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  reeervation,  about  18  miles  from  the  agency.  The  campus  and  trees  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  buildings  (J54  in  number)  are  not  substantially  built;  only  five  are  in  fair  condi- 
tion.   The  others  have  been  repaired  and  made  to  answer  for  the  pre.sent  use. 

Several  reasons  can  be  g^ven  why  the  school  should  be  moved  to  the  agency.  The  goods  and 
fuel  have  to  be  freighted  18  miles  over  a  sandy  and  roueh  road.  Next,  the  agency  physician 
could  do  the  work  for  the  school  much  more  satisfactorily.  In  the  next  place  the  Indians  are 
located  mostly  about  Boss  Fork,  or  in  the  south  part  of  the  reservation.  If  the  school  was  at 
tike  agency  the  parents  could  see  their  children  on  ration  days,  which  would  give  much  satis- 
Action. 

The  school  opened  on  the  1st  of  September  with  38  pupils.  The  average  attendance  during  the 
year  has  been  about  20  less  than  the  previous  year.  The  only  reason  is  this:  Judge  Gk>odwin 
and  his  two  assistants  were  trying  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.  They  reouested  the 
agent  not  to  antagonize  the  Indians  by  forcing  their  children  to  the  school.  Shortly  after  the 
holidays  charges  were  made  against  ThomasB.  Teter  (the  agent),  and  he  was  removed  from 
office.    Therefore  we  got  no  more  pui)ils  during  the  term  of  school. 

Etecation.— The  schoolroom  work  under  the  management  of  Miss  Ada  2Ummerman  and  her 
three  assistants  has  given  satisfactory  results.  ,     ^  ^_      ^       ,  ^        ^„  .  , 

Stock  raising  and  Canmnir>— The  farm  consists  of  2,000  acres  under  fence,  100  watered  by  artificial 
irrigation,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  balance  is  bottom  land,  which  overflows  in  the  spring  and 
is  well  fitted  for  hay,  pasture,  etc.  The  school  herd  consists  of  225  head  of  steers,  cows,  and 
calves.  Two-thirds  of  the  beef  this  year  will  come  from  the  school  herd.  We  shall  secure  over 
«0  tons  of  hay,  about  000  bushels  of  oats,  200 bushels  of  wheat,  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  a 
large  amount  of  cabbage,  carrots,  onions,  and  other  vegetables.  C.  M.  Bumg^amer,  the  farmer, 
fatryinghard  to  make  the  school  selfHBupporting  in  hifi  line  of  work. 

The  positions  of  harness  and  shoemaker,  derk,  and  one  assistant  matron  have  been  suspend^ 
for  a  tune.  I  trust,  as  the  school  fills  up,  the  above  positions  will  be  restored  and  others  added. 
Tlie  sewing  room,  laundry,  kitchen,  and  all  other  departments  have  been  run  upon  the  lines 
marked  out  in  our  book  of  rules.  We  shall  endeavor  to  make  a  dose  connection  between  the 
academic  and  industrial  iMurts  of  our  work.  -^  j 
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Haalth.— The  general  health  of  the  pnpilB  has  been  yery  Rood.  There  have  been  no  deaths  at 
the  school.    Three  pupils  were  allowed  to  withdraw,  who  naye  since  died. 

Our  visitors  have  been  numerous;  among  the  most  distinguished  Dr.  W.  N.  Hj^nmanTi  ^  saper- 
intendent  of  Indian  schools,  and  Buperrisor  Rakestraw.  Both  of  these  educators  gave  ns  good 
advice  and  words  of  cheer. 

Thirteen  of  our  pupils,  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study  in  this  school,  will  be  trans- 
ferred ;  ten  to  Carlisle  and  8  to  Haskell  Institute.  It  will  of  neoessitv  require  a  systematic  effort 
on  the  piui)  of  the  agent  and  others  to  fill  the  school  to  its  full  capacity  of  IfiO.  Lieutenant  Irwin 
seems  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  in  all  probability  will  be  equal  to  the  task. 

If  the  school  should  not  be  moved  to  the  agency  in  the  near  future,  as  contemplated  by  Dr. 
Hailmann,  su]3erintendent,  and  the  agent,  several  new  buildings  beoome  a  necessity.  There  has 
been  much  done  in  the  past  year  in  the  way  of  repcdring,  painting,  and  ditching  for  irrigation, 
and  other  improvements. 

I  thank  the  Department  and  Lieutenant  Irwin  for  the  hearty  support  rendered.    There  is  no 
reason  why  the*Fort  Hall  school  should  not  be  classed  aniong  the  very  best  of  reservation  schools. 
Respectfully,  _ 

HosKA  Looks,  Superintendent. 

Lieut.  P.  G.  Ibwtn,  Jr., 

Acting  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  LEMHI  AGENCY. 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  September  9, 1897. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  followmg  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1897,  accomi>anied  with  statistics  and  general  information  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  afEairs  on  the  reservation,  viz: 

AppiopriatioDf . — There  was  appropriated  for  the  support,  civilization,  and  instruc- ' 
tion  of  the  Shoshone,  Bannock,  and  Sheepeater  Indians  on  this  reseryation  $18,000. 
In  addition  to  the  above  appropriation  there  has  been  an  additional  amonnt 
authorized  to  be  expended  for  the  construction  and  improvement  of  school  bnild- 
ings  for  the  better  care,  protection,  and  interest  of  the  Indian  school  children. 

Agrienlture.— This  branch  of  industry  engaged  in  by  the  elder  class  has  not 
increased  to  that  extent  that  was  anticipated,  which  may  be  attributed  to  a  want 
of  a  better  system  of  irrigation.  The  products  from  the  Indian  farms  will  not  be 
as  remunerative  as  they  were  last  year,  o win^  to  a  continued  drought  reducing  the 
supply  of  water  to  that  extent  that  a  sufficiency  of  water  could  not  be  obtained 
by  tiie  present  system  of  irrigation  for  the  growing  crops  at  the  proper  season  of 
the  year.  Unusual  interest  and  energy  have  been  manifested  by  the  farming  class. 
Agricultural  pursuits  will  continue  to  increase  by  proper  care  and  management, 
attended  with  encouraffnient  and  instruction.  The  acreage  has  been  increased 
and  fences  renewed  and  repaired.  The  yield  from  the  various  little  bidian  farms 
for  the  fiscal  year  1897  may  be  estimated  as  follows,  viz:  210  tons  timothy  and  wild 
hay,  10,000  pounds  oats,  200  bushels  potatoes,  125  bushels  rutabagas,  besides  various 
other  garden  products. 

Bmlmngi.— There  are  several  new  log  houses  being  built  by  Indians,  to  be  occu- 
pied  by  them  for  dwellings.  The  cloth  tent  is  being  abandoned  and  comfortable 
houses  substituted.  The  majority  of  pulmonary  complaints  may  be  attributed  to 
rearing  their  offspring  in  cloth  houses,  sleeping  on  or  near  the  frozen  ground, 
exposed  to  cold,  bleak  winter  rains  and  snow  in  almost  a  nude  state.  These 
Indians  have  begun  to  realize  the  results  of  this  mode  of  life.  When  an  Indian 
erects  a  house  for  himself  and  family  the  United  States  Government  provides  him 
with  a  first-class  heater  or  cooking  stove. 

Condition. — The  general  condition  of  these  Indians  has  improved  in  many  respects. 
They  have  been  well  provided  and  cared  for  by  the  Government.  Ample  food  and 
comfortable  shoes  and  wearing  apparel  have  been  furnished  them.  ?rhe  blanket 
and  leggings  are  not  worn  as  much  as  usual,  citizen's  dress  being  substituted. 
The  males  prefer  shoes  in  the  winter  season  to  moccasins,  and  tne  females  in 
many  instances  have  begun  wearing  shoes  and  stockings.  The  usual  style  and  cus- 
tom of  wearing  squaw  dresses  has  not  changed.  Habits  of  neatness  and  cleanliness 
with  themselves  and  children  are  improving.  The  manner  of  preparing  food, 
since  the  cook  stove  has  been  furnished  them,  is  improving.  Habits  of  industry 
are  being  adopted,  the  male  seeking  labor  on  ranchers'  farms,  the  female  seeking 
laundry  work  in  private  families  residing  in  the  valley. 

Deportment.— The  general  deportment  of  these  Indians  may  be  regarded  as  being 
Kood.  Little  disputes  arise  among  them  occasionally,  which  are  easily  and  satis- 
factorily adjusted.  There  have  been  no  crimes  or  misdemeanors  of  any  consequence 
occurring  during  the  year.  When  there  has  been  an  instance  of  disorderly  conduct 
discovered,  arrests  made,  and  investigation  made,  the  result  has  in  every  instance 
been  attributable  to  a  white  person  that  had  violated  the  law  by  either  giving  or 
selling  the  Indian  intoxicating  drink.  There  have  been  5  whites  and  1  Cninaman 
arrested  and  tried  by  the  civil  authorities  and  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the 
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county  prison  for  a  period  of  two  to  six  months  for  engs^ing  in  this  nnlawfnl 
tr^&c  with  Indians.  These  six  arrests  were  made  at  tne  instigation  of  two 
Indi^is  and  convictions  followed  on  their  testimony. 

Karmiy. — The  following  compensation  has  been  received  by  the  Indians  on  this 
reservation  daring  the  fiscal  year  1897,  viz: 

Cutting  and  delivering  16,000  feet  of  logs  for  fuel $625. 00 

Transporting  39,513  ponnds  supplies  of  subsistence 895. 13 

Transporting  110  perch  of  stone  a  distance  of  12  miles 165. 00 

Value  of  products  sold  to  United  States  Government 537. 50 

Sale  of  gloves,  mocx»sins,  bead  work,  wallets,  etc 500. 00 

Amount  received  for  services  rendered  the  Government 1, 120. 00 

Total  earnings 3,342.63 

The  realization  of  the  above  amount  has  been  proportionately  distributed  as  far 
as  practicable,  and  has  afforded  them  various  comforts  in  the  way  of  food  and 
clothing  and  other  necessary  wants  for  themselves  and  families,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide hunting  and  camping  ecjiuipage  for  the  fall  season  of  the  year,  while  roaming 
over  the  mountains  in  pursmt  of  wild  game,  from  which  the  pelt  of  the  deer  pro- 
vides them  with  material  for  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  moccasins,  and  wallets, 
which  furnishes  employment  for  the  winter  months. 

Census. — The  census  taken  for  the  fiscal  year  resulted  as  follows: 

Shoehones 206 

Sheepeaters 197 

Bannocks --... 82 

Total  number 485 

Males 217 

Females 268 

The  race  of  Indians  denominated  as  Sheepeater  presents  the  same  dialect  as  that 
of  the  Shoshone.  Speaking  the  same  language,  these  two  races  are  kindly  disposed 
and  profess  friendship  for  the  white  race.  The  Bannock  Indians,  while  friendly 
disposed  and  easily  controlled,  are  more  impulsive. 

Bestrnetioii  of  wild  game. — The  Indians  have  learned  to  observe  the  game  law  to  d 
great  extent,  and  may  be  regarded  as  law  abiding  in  this  respect  as  the  white  race. 
No  doubt  the  State  laws  are  frequently  violated  by  both  races;  the  only  existing 
difference  is  that  the  white  huntsman  objects  to  the  Indiui  killing  deer,  while 
the  Indian  expresses  an  indifference,  realizing  the  fact  that  he  possesses  equal 
rights  and  privileges  while  on  the  public  domain. 

TMneatiofi. — Many  disadvantages  have  prevailed  to  retard  the  desired  progress  of 
the  Liemhi  boarding  school  in  the  usual  routine  of  school  duties  and  exercises 
essential  for  the  advancement  of  the  school.  The  loss  by  fire  of  four  of  the  school 
apartments  on  the  29th  day  of  last  September  limited  the  quarters  to  be  occupied 
by  the  school  for  their  comfort  and  sanitary  condition  and  prevented  an  increase 
in  attendance. 

The  custom  of  sending  Indian  police  over  the  reservation  to  force  children  to 
return  to  school  has  been  abandoned.  The  children  that  have  attended  school 
express  a  desire  to  return,  and  usually  to  do  so  at  the  opening  of  each  session 
umess  they  are  absent  from  the  reservation  in  the  mountains  with  their  parents, 
which  is  usually  the  result  in  many  instances.  The  Indian  parent  is  becoming 
reconciled  to  the  children  being  required  to  attend  school.  The  attendance  was 
28  pupils  at  our  last  session,  which  was  all  that  our  contracted  quarters  would 
accommodate. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  was  excellent  during  the  entire  year.  The  school 
children  are  quite  free  from  diseases  so  prevalent  among  Indian  children.  The 
industrial  work  performed  by  Indian  boys  has  received  its  share  of  attention. 
They  have  sawed  100  cords  of  fine  logs  for  fuel,  milked  the  cows,  and  cared  for  the 
poultry  and  stock.  They  have  also  worked  the  school  farm  and  garden.  An 
mcreasing  interest  of  the  Indian  children  in  schoolroom  work  was  sustained  dm*ing 
the  term.     They  made  rapid  progress  in  the  ability  to  speak  the  English  language. 

Domestio  work. — In  this  department  the  larger  girls  have  received  careful  train- 
ing in  cooking,  sewing,  laundry  work,  care  of  rooms  and  general  hoasework. 
Their  wants,  needs,  and  possibilities  have  been  promptly  administered  to  when  pos- 
oble  to  do  so.  The  best  individual  training  the  school  affords  is  given.  Spiritual 
advice  and  motherly  counsel  and  instruction  in  morals  and  manners  are  imparted 
each  day.  The  girls  look  upon  the  various  duties  assigned  them  as  pleasure  tasks 
which  they  wish  to  perform  in  a  cheerful  way. 
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Impiovementi. — There  is  in  coarse  of  construction  a  boys'  dormitory;  also  a  xne8€ 
hall  and  kitchen.  These  buildings  are  being  built  with  modem  improvements, 
with  a  special  view  to  ventilation,  warmth,  comfort,  and  convenience.  With  the 
addition  of  these  two  structures,  there  will  be  ample  accommodations  for  the  pres- 
ent and  the  increased  attendance.  These  two  buildings  were  essential  for  the 
future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Lemhi  boarding  school. 

Conolnsion. — I  desire  to  express  thanks  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  intense  interest  manifested  in  the  education  of  Indian  children; 
also  for  providing  appropriate  buildings  for  their  future  care  and  comfort.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  A.  Andrews, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  NEZ  PERCYS  AGENCY. 

Nez  Percj&s  Agency, 
Spavlding,  Idaho,  August  15,  1897. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual 
report  of  this  agency,  with  accompanjring  statistics,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80, 1897. 

Advaaoement— There  has  been  but  little  change  noticeable  in  the  direction  of 
advancement,  the  industrious  element  of  the  tribe  having  done  their  usual  amount 
of  work,  while  the  indolent  members  continue  to  tread  their  lazy  wa^.  It  may 
truthfully  be  said  that  among  those  who  have  never  evidenced  a  disposition  to  be 
other  tjhan  lazy  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  devotion  of  time  to  i)aB- 
times  and  amusements.  Sham  war  dances,  of  purely  an  innocent  nature,  and  feasts 
of  varied  kinds,  are  frequently  indulged  in,  and  although  much  has  been  done  to 
discourage  the  over-indulgences,  little  progress  has  been  made  toward  that  end. 

Cenios. — The  population  of  this  tribe  is  as  follows: 

Males  over  18  years. .  467 

Females  over  14  years : 573 

Children  over  6  years  (males  under  18,  females  under  14) 865 

Children  under  6  years 242 

Total 1,647 

This  is  a  decrease  of  38  in  the  membership  of  the  tribe  during  the  past  year. 

Fnndf. — There  has  been  disbursed,  pro  rata  to  the  tribe,  in  two  pajrments,  the 
sum  of  $357,750  during  the  past  year.  There  is  now  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
tribe  $450,000,  which  is  to  be  disbursed,  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent  per  annum,  in  semiannual  payments  of  $150,000. 

Lands. — The  landed  interests  of  the  tribe  are  represented  in  190,000  acres  allotted 
and  38,000  reserved  for  timber.  The  allotment  acreage  includes  the  choicest  of 
lands,  which  formerly  embraced  the  reservation,  capable  of  yielding  upward  of  30 
bushels  per  acre  of  such  cereals  as  wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 

The  allotments  are  usucdly  of  easy  access  to  markets,  and  are  much  sought  after 
for  leasing  purposes  by  the  whites.  The  rules  governing  the  leasing  of  allotments 
have  been  modified  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  allottee  to  lease  land  that  he  or  she 
must  be  disqualified  from  **  disability  "  in  occupying  and  improving  the  same  and 
not  through  ** inability,"  as  formerly  governed  under  the  rules.  This  change  in 
the  rules  will  prove  most  advantageous  to  this  tribe,  for  many  of  those  who  now 
have  their  lands  leased  are  large,  able-bodied  men,  both  phvsically  and  mentally 
capable  of  cultivating  their  land  with  profit,  and  to  which  tney  will  now  be  com- 
pelled to  turn  their  attention. 

The  timber  reserves  are  scattered  over  the  reservation.  Some  of  the  reserves 
have  been  wisely  selected,  for  upon  them  the  choicest  of  timber  in  abundance  can 
be  found,  but  there  are  others  of  the  reserves  which  are  practically  destitute  of 
merchantable  timber,  and  far  more  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes  than  for 
the  timber  on  them.  Recommendation  will  be  made  to  exchange  some  of  the 
reserves  for  land  with  more  suitable  timber  on  it. 

mill. — ^Two  steam  sawmills  have  been  in  almost  constant  operation  sawing  lum- 
ber for  the  Indians.  These  mills  were  furnished  the  tribe  by  the  Government. 
During  the  past  year  the  mills  have  sawed  upward  of  1,500,000  feet  of  lumber, 
the  bulk  of  which  has  been  rustic  and  flooring.    The  mills  are  a  valuable  benefactor 
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to  the  tribe,  as  it  enables  the  Indians  to  improve  their  allotments  in  a  permanent 
and  sxilMtantial  way  at  a  very  slight  expense. 

CziineB. — The  law  against  introducing  liquor  on  the  reservation  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  it  to  Indians  has  been  frequently  transgressed.  It  has  proven  most  abomi- 
nable and  annoying,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  and  apprehend 
the  transgressors.  Strict  vigilance  is  kept  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  ttiey  have 
been  sncoeasful  in  apprehending  a  few  of  the  culprits,  but  owing  to  the  numerous 
by-ways  leading  into  the  reservation  country,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
darlmess  of  night,  although  the  by  ways  are  frequently  bivouacked,  many  of  them 
have  been  successful  in  eluding  the  officers.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  observe, 
esp>ecially  upon  a  Saturday  evening,  often  large  numbers  of  Indians  returning  to 
their  homes  upon  the  reservation  from  neighboring  towns  in  a  drunken  condition, 
and  bave,  in  a  few  instances,  attacked  in  a  threatening  manner  the  more  law- 
abiding  and  peaceful  travelers  upon  these  highways,  but  other  than  a  bad  scare 
have  not  seriously  injured  anyone. 

Oomtrovenies. — Several  controversies  have  arisen,  involving  the  ri|^ht  to  certain 
lands  between  white  homesteaders  and  Indian  allottees.  It  is  clamied  by  these 
X^articular  allottees  that  they  originally  selected  the  tracts  in  dispute  as  part  of 
^eir  allotments,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  same  were  omitted  from  their 
patents,  and  were  embraced  in  the  schedule  of  lands  thrown  open  to  white  settle- 
ment, and  were  filed  on  by  homesteaders.  To  determine  the  rights  of  the  respective 
iwrties  bearings  have  been  ordered  before  the  local  land  office  at  Lewiston,  Idaho. 
Police. — The  police  force  now  numbers  four.  There  have  been  several  changes 
made  in  the  force  on  account  of  resignations,  which  were  occasioned  by  the  ardu- 
ous duties  which  the  force  is  now  called  upon  to  perform,  detecting  and  appre- 
hending whisky  smugglers  at  the  meager  salary  or  $10  per  month.  The  circum- 
stances will  render  it  difficult  to  maintain  an  efficient  ^lice  force. 

Court  of  Indian  offianiM. — The  establishment  of  local  civil  tribunals  made  the  main- 
tenance of  this  court  unnecessarv,  the  Indians  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  tribunals  of  the  State,  and,  therefore,  the  court  was  abolished  early  in  the  year. 
MiMrimiaTiw.— There  are  still  four  missionaries  upon  this  reservation,  who  devote 
their  time  and  labor  with  zeal  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  tribe.  The  results  of 
their  labors  have  been  beneficial  during  the  year. 

Sanitaiy.— The  health  of  the  tribe,  as  a  whole,  has  been  fairly  good.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  deaths,  however,  resulting  from  various  causes. 

Oonelniion.— The  employee  force  have  proven  themselves  thoroughly  proficient, 
and  have  discharged  their  duties  faithfully  and  conscientiously.  No  change  was 
made  in  the  force  during  the  year. 

Thanking  your  office  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  me, 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respestfuUy,  a   q   Ftsher 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs.  United  States  Indian  Axjent. 
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REPORT  OF  QUAPAW  AGENCY. 

QuAPAW  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  Auffust  £7, 1897, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report,  together  with  the 
statistical  report  and  census,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1^7. 
The  area  of  this  reservation  is  212,298  acres. 

Tilbeo  and  popolatioiL-^The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the  different 
tribes,  etc.: 


Name  of  tribe. 


Total 
popula- 


Males. 


Females. 


Males 
over  18 
years  of 

age. 


Females 

over  14 

years  of 

age. 


Schoolchildren 
between  6  and 
16  years. 


Male.     Females. 


S^ 


paw 

iami 

Peoria 

.  Ottawa 

Eastern  Shawnee . 

Modoc. 

Wjrandotte 


05 
174 
167 
90 
52 
319 
312 


119 
43 
75 


153 
145 


120 


79 
51 
26 
166 
167 


71 
30 
46 
42 
83 
19 
120 


13 
80 
23 
14 

1 

82 
40 


Total. 


1,448 


760 


460 


205 


185 


Which  shows  an  increase  since  my  last  report  of  20  persons. 
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Oovenunent  lehools. — The  following  statement  will  show  the  capacity,  enrollment, 
average  attendance,  and  number  or  frame  buildings: 


Name  of  school. 


Beneca,  etc.,  boardinfir. 
Qnapaw,  boarding 


Capacity. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

attend- 
ance. 

Number 
of  frame 
buildings. 

140 
90 

127 
126 

90 
85tt8 

U 
14 

Number 

of  em- 
ployee's. 


IG 
16 


The  Seneca,  etc.,  boarding  school  is  situated  on  the  Wyandotte  Reserve,  and  is 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  £.  B.  Atkinson;  industrial  work  under  Mack 
Johnson,  a  Wyandotte  Indian;  farm  work  under  J.  B.  Vaughn,  white  farmer. 
The  buildings,  of  which  there  are  14,  are  all  in  very  good  condition.  There  has 
been  a  new  water  tank  (capacity,  300  barrels)  and  windmill  erected  this  year  at  a 
cost  of  $590.89,  which  is  inadequate  to  supply  the  school  with  water  for  fire  pro- 
tection purposes.  I  have  made  a  report  specifically  in  regard  to  the  sewerage  and 
fire  protection,  and  I  hope  soon  to  be  authorized  to  purchase  the  necessary  tank  and 
other  supplies  for  a  complete  water  supply  and  the  necessary  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  sewers. 

The  Quapaw  Boarding  School  is  under  the  supervision  of  Robert  A.  Ckx;hran, 
situate  on  tne  Quapaw  Reserve;  industrial  work  under  William  B.  Perry,  a  Peoria 
Indian;  farm  work  under  William  J.  Bryce.  The  buildings,  most  of  them,  are  old, 
and  some  of  them,  the  school  building  in  particular,  should  be  replaced  by  a  uevr 
one,  which  I  have  requested  authority  to  erect,  in  a  direct  communication  to  the 
Indum  Department.  There  has  been  a  new  galvanized  steel  water  tank  erected, 
capacity  135  barrels,  at  a  cost  of  $140,  (estimated) ,  this  year,  which  seems  to  me  will 
furnish  all  the  water  necessary  for  the  school. 

The  Seneca,  etc. ,  school  has  not  kept  up  the  enrollment  or  the  average  attendance 
of  last  year.  There  is  seemingly  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  keep  the 
children  away  from  school;  it  requires  a  great  deal  or  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendent  and  employees,  and  to  keep  incessantly  at  work  to  keep  up  the 
average  attendance.  Tne  enrollment  this  year,  127;  the  average  attendance,  90; 
shows  an  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  2  and  in  the  average  attendance  a  decrease 
of  2.    I  hope  the  coming  year  will  be  more  satisfactory. 

The  Quai)aw  boarding  schoors  capacity  being  much  less  than  the  Seneca,  etc. , 
school,  has  kept  up  the  enrollment  and  attendance  to  its  fuU  capacity.  For  a 
more  comprehensive  report,  see  statistics  and  reports  of  the  superintendents,  here- 
with inclosed.  .     ^ 

Civiliiation.— There  is  no  question  as  to  the  advance  in  civilization  among  the 
Indians  at  this  agency;  their  desire  to  live  in  good  houses,  in  their  wearing^ 
apparel,  in  their  attendance  at  church,  and  in  their  desire  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren. There  is  less  crime  than  in  the  States  among  the  same  number  of  peoj^e; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  more  heinous  crimes  are  committed  bv  the  whites.  The 
battle-ax  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  the  plowshare  and  pruning  nook  are  now  their 
*' war  whoop.*'  There  is  a  more  healthy  sentiment  growing  among  the  Indians 
in  regard  to  the  marital  relation,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  there  is  not  a  case  of 
polygamy  in  this  agency.  There  are  very  few  Indians  among  the  different  tribes 
at  this  agency  but  that  can  make  themselves  understood  in  English  enough  for 
ordinary  intercourse. 

Leasing  allotments.— I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  act  of  Congress  (Public— No.  3) 
approved  June  7, 1897,  wherein— 

the  allottees  of  land  within  the  limits  of  Qanpaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory  are  hereby  author- 
ized toleaae  their  lands  or  any  part  thereof,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  for  farming  or 
grazing  pnrposes,  or  ten  years  for  mining  or  business  pnri>oBe8, 

free  from  Department  supervision,  was  not  a  wise  one  for  all  of  the  Indians. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  that  are  competent  to  man- 
age their  own  farms  and  conduct  financial  operations  as  well  as  the  average  white 
man,  but  there  should  have  been  a  proviso,  so  that  the  ignorant  and  indolent 
Indians  would  have  been  protected  by  the  Indian  Department.  The  majority  of 
the  Indians  will  now  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  lessee.  The  white  man  comes  into  the 
Indian  Territory,  not  for  his  health,  but  purely  for  gain,  and  too  many  of  them 
care  ver^  little  how  they  get  it.  The  Indian  gets  but  very  little  for  his  allotment 
land,  which  should  bring  the  Indian  something  more  than  a  living  under  the  afore- 
said act,  and,  left  entirely  with  the  lessees  to  say  what  they  will  give,  will  have  a 
very  poor  show  to  get  anywhere  near  the  value.  It  will  oe  an  incentive  for  ttie 
shrewd  mixed-blooa  and  the  mercenary  white  man  to  speculate.    The  white  or 
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half-breed  Indian  leases  from  the  ansnspecting  fnll-blood  for  10  cents  an  acre  and 
sableases  for  $2,  the  owner  of  the  land  realizing  but  very  little.  The  aforesaid 
act  shonld  be  repealed  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  an  act  passed  that  all 
Indians,  except  from  age  or  disability,  or  minors,  shonld  ctdtivate  at  least  40  acres 
of  their  allotment,  and  the  residue  of  lands  leased,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Indian  Department.  As  lon^  as  the  Indians  are  allowed  to  lease  their  land  ad 
libitnm,  without  any  restriction,  they  will  be  robbed  by  the  xinscrnpnlons  white 


The  Indians  would  work  willin^l^  if  obliged  to — ^if  they  had  to  rely  upon  their 
own  exertions,  t^eir  own  capabilities— and  would  become  independent.  The 
Indian,  I  find,  is  as  industrious  as  the  average  white  man  under  like  conditions. 
They  are  not  lazy,  when  compelled  to  work  to  subsist;  but  take  a  pride  in  what 
they  do,  and  do  it  well. 

Indian  poliee. — Since  my  ]ast  report  I  have  reorganized  my  police  force,  by  remov- 
ing the  indolent  and  xmworthy  and  selecting  from  the  different  tribes  of  Indians 
of  the  agency  efficient,  sober,  and  reliable  men.  The  captain  was  at  one  time,  until 
very  lately,  chief  of  the  Wyandotte  Indians,  and  is  now  deputy  United  States 
Tnftrahfl.1  for  the  northern  judicial  district  of  the  Indian  Territory,  which  makes 
it  very  convenient  when  a  serious  crime  is  committed.  He  is  at  the  agency,  ready 
and  willing  to  do  his  duty  at  all  times.  There  are  six  privates,  and  every  one  of 
them  have  done  their  dut^  acceptably  and  satisfactorily,  and  they  are  indispens- 
able to  an  Indian  agent.  There  has  been  no  serious  trouble  among  the  Indians 
during  the  XMist  year. 

Court  of  Indian  oAbiimo. — ^There  are  three  competent,  progressive,  and  just  men  who 
compose  this  tribunaL  Court  convenes  twice  a  mouQi  for  any  case  of  a  trivial 
nature  that  may  be  brought  before  them.  They  are  dignified  in  their  bearing,  and 
their  decisions  are  just  and  generally  received  without  complaint  by  the  defend- 
ants. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  very  quiet  one,  as  regards  litigation.  There  have  been 
but  few  cases  and  those  of  a  tnvial  nature.  Since  courts  have  been  established  in 
this  Territory,  all  cases  are  taken  before  the  judges  of  the  northern  district  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  which  leaves  absolutely  nothing  for  the  Indian  court  to  do,,which 
was  abolished  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1897. 

Agxienltore.— The  season  up  to  the  middle  of  tiuly  was  very  propitious  for  good 
crops,  but  during  the  month  of  August  the  excessive  hot  and  extremely  dry 
weather  will  prevent  the  late  com  from  maturing  properly,  and  will  fall  short  of 
what  it  would  have  been  had  we  had  seasonable  rains.  Notwithstanding,  Quapaw 
Agency  will  have  the  largest  crop  of  com,  wheat,  and  oats  that  has  been  known 
here  for  years. 

The  Indians  are  growing  wiser  in  regard  to  farming  every  year,  take  interest 
in  their  farms  and  stock,  and  feel  very  proud  of  the  results  of  their  year's  labor. 
The  staiastical  reports  inclosed  show  fully  the  labor  and  the  products  raised  by 
each  Indian  who  cultivated  his  allotment. 

Besorvation  roadi. — The  work  on  the  roads  at  this  agency  is  still  progressing,  but 
under  unfavorable  auspices.  It  is  like  the  old-f asluoned  way  of  pulling  teeth  to 
get  either  the  whites  or  Indians  to  take  any  interest  in  good  roads,  to  get  them  to 
work.  They  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  good  roads  until  they  are  compelled  to  haul 
their  products  to  the  adjacent  towns  and  get  stuck  in  the  mud  or  break  down  upon 
the  rocks.  I  have  built  19  miles  of  new  ro&ds  and  have  worked  and  kept  in  repair 
40  miles  of  ftgood  average  road. 

Saaitazy. — This  agency  has  been  exempt  from  any  visitation  of  an  epidemic 
character  during  the  last  year.  A  few  cases  of  measles  and  a  few  cases  of  whooping- 
cough  and  la  grippe  have  been  the  most  serious  cases.  With  the  above  exceptions 
the  health  of  the  reservation  has  been  quite  good.  However,  the  death  rate  has 
been  greater  than  axt^  year  since  I  have  been  agent,  mostly  among  the  old  people 
and  ]foung.  The  Indians  avail  themselves  of  uie  agency  physician  by  calling  at 
the  dispensary  and  having  the  physician  call  upon  them  at  their  homes. 

Misaonary  woric — The  missionary  work  at  this  i^ncy  is  conducted  by  the  Meth- 
odists, Baptists,  Catholics,  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  has  by  no  means  been 
neglected.  The  Metiiodists  have  8  diurches.  Baptists  1,  Catholics  2,  and  the 
Society  of  Friends  8,  and  they  are  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  the  work  of 
Christianity  and  civOization.  The  labors  of  earnest,  conscientious,  and  faithful 
missionaries  is  a  verv  efficient  adjunct  in  the  advancement  and  civilization  of  the 
Indians.  Indians  take  verv  kindly  to  the  recognition  of  God,  and  when  they  fully 
understand  the  nature  and  the  duty  required  from  them,  need  onl^  to  be  guidea 
and  instructed  rather  than  forced  in  these  matters,  and  their  religious  belief  has 
a  great  tendency  to  restrain  their  baser  passions,  and  as  a  rule  the  Indians  of  this 
Territory  are  very  much  in  earnest  in  their  protestations  of  their  religious  belief. 
I  inclose  the  missionaries'  reports,  which  speak  for  themselves. 
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In  oonoliuion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  very  much  gratified  with  the  conditions 
existing  at  this  agency  at  the  present  time.  I  feel  a  consciousness  of  having  done 
my  duty  toward  the  Indian,  and  feel  that  in  a  feeble  way  I  have  helped  in  their 
advancement  toward  civilization  and  progress,  and  in  a  very  few  years  they  can 
battle  for  themselves  without  aid  from  the  Indian  Department.  In  my  work  at 
this  agency,  I  have  been  very  mnch  aided  by  William  D.  HodgMss,  a  very  bright, 
intelligent  Sionx  Indian  emploved  at  this  agency. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  S.  Doane, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  op  Quapaw  School. 

QuAPAw  Boarding  School,  July  1, 1897. 

Sir:  According  to  instructions  from  your  office  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  flrat 
annual  report  of  the  Quapaw  Boarding  School  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897.  I  assumed 
cbarflre  of  this  school  January  28  last,  and  having  been  here  so  short  a  time  I  will  not  make  a 
detailed  or  lengthy  report. 

I  found  the  school  in  good  working  order  and  have  endeavored  to  continue  it  in  the  same  way. 
The  school  was  not  full  when  I  took  charge,  quite  a  number  having  gone  home  for  the  holidaysL 
but  before  the  month  of  February  had  gone  the  school  was  full  and  It  remained  so  until  the  end 
of  the  school  year. 

The  farm  was  an  entire  failure  last  year  on  account  of  insufficient  tools  to  work  with.  How- 
ever, we  have  as  fine  a  prospect  for  a  good  crop  this  year  as  one  would  wish  for;  our  com,  millet, 
cane,  hay,  etc. ,  are  all  in  fine  grrowing  condition,  and  we  exi>ect  to  have  a  bountiful  supply  of  feed. 
*      '       '  '    '  iDeans.1 


supervision  of  the  industrial  teacher,  Mr.  Peery,  who  is  an  Indian. 

The  literary  work  has  been  carried  on  quite  successfully,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
white  schools  in  the  Territory.  I  have  recommended  the  transfer  of  seven  of  the  advanced 
pupils  who  have  finished  the  work  here  to  a  nonreservation  school.  While  I  am  glad  the^  have 
the  opportunity  to  advance,  I  am  sorry  to  lose  them  from  this  school.  They  are  oright,  indus- 
trious pupils,  and  wherever  thev  go  I  am  satisfied  tiiey  willgive  their  teachers  no  trouble  and 
will  always  be  found  willing  ana  ready  to  do  their  duty.  They  are  aU,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  anxious  to  attend  a  nonreservation  school,  and  their  parents  have  given  their  consent  for 
them  to  go. 

The  buildings  are  in  fair  condition,  all  liaving  been  painted  during  the  last  year,  and  with 
some  repairing  during  vacation  they  will  be  verv  comfortable. 

Our  greatest  need  is  a  new  school  building.  The  present  one  is  entirely  unsuited  for  the  use 
made  of  it.  having  no  assembly  room,  poor  ventilation,  low  ceilings,  small  windows,  besides 
being  old  and  unsafe.  Inspectors,  agents,  and  superintendents  have  reoommended  a  number  of 
times  that  a  new  building  be  erected,  but  it  seems  that  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  rec- 
ommendations. I  sincerely  hope  the  Department  will  see  fit  to  put  up  a  new  school  building 
this  year,  one  that  will  be  a  credit  and  not  a  disgrac3  to  the  Quapaw  Boarding  School. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent,  owing  to  the  healthy  locality  and  the  watchful 
care  of  the  agency  physician.  Dr.  J.  S.  Lindley.    We  have  no  death  or  serious  illness  to  report. 

I  am  indebted  to  all  the  employees  of  the  school  for  their  loyal  assistance,  and  to  Agent  Doane 
for  his  Mndness,  continued  aid,  and  general  support.    I  am,  sir. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  a.  Cochran,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Iitoian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  op  Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  School. 

Wyandotte,  Ind.  T.,  August  lo^  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Seneca  Indian  Boarding  School 
for  the  fiscal  year  endine  June  30, 1897. 

I  took  charge  of  this  school  September  1, 1896,  and  found  a  splendid  plant  as  to  buildings,  with 
every  nook  and  comer  in  perfectly  clean  and  sanitary  condition,  which  was  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  preceding  management. 

Attendance. — 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Average. 


First  quarter  (September). 

Second  quarter 

Third  quarter 

Fourth  quarter 


58 
100 
111 
103 


57 
87 
99 
95 


General  average  for  the  year  . 


90 


I  have  found  much  prejudice  against  the  school  among  patrons,  and  to  secure  a  reasonable 
attendance  of  children  is  the  chief  work  of  the  management.  To  overcome  this  prejudice,  and 
to  impress  patrons  with  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  their  boarding  school  over  any  other 
school  contemplated  upon  the  reservation,  has  been  one  of  the  features  of  the  work  of  the  year. 
X  am  pleased,  however,  to  note  an  improvement  among  patrons  as  to  the  regard  in  which  they 
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hold  the  achool,  and,  under  favorable  conditions,  I  think  the  coming  year  can  be  made  a  very 
snccessf  Hi  cme  in  most  respects. 

IndostTMs.— Industries  common  to  reserration  schools  received  attention.  For  boys,  farming, 
care  of  stock,  general  repairing,  gardening,  and  care  of  property;  for  girls,  housekeeping,  cook- 
ing, sewinK^  cutting  and  fitting,  washing  and  ironing,  and  nursing  of  the  sick.  These  were  suc- 
oewfully  carried  on  during  the  year,  and  employees  at  the  head  of  departments  were,  as  a  rule, 
faithful  and  efficient.  Most  large  girlB  are  able  to  cut  and  fit  and  make  their  clothing,  and  are 
able  to  do  well  most  that  pertains  to  good  hous^eeping. 

The  larger  boys  know  sufficient  about  the  care  and  management  of  stock  and  farming  to  suo- 
cessf ully  conduct  such  business  for  themselves. 

One  feature  of  the  industrial  department  at  this  school  which  does  not  carry  a  proper  example 
is  the  care  of  milch  cows;  there  being  no  pasture  at  the  school,  cows  are  turned  out  ui>on  the 
range  and  must  be  hunted  and  brought  in  each  evening  to  receive  proi>er  care. 

Fana.— I  am  pleased  to  report  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  farm  under  the  guidance  of  J.  R 
Vaughan,  farmer.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  good  prospect  for  the  matunng  of  abundant 
crops  of  all  vegetables  and  field  crops  that  were  planted.  The  farm,  though  a  poor  one,  is  at 
present  in  better  condition  than  for  a  number  of  years;  more  com  will  be  produced  this  year 
than  has  been  raised  upon  the  place  altogether  during  the  past  seven  years.  Thus  the  farm  will 
produce  nearly  or  quite  all  the  forage  needed  for  school  stock  the  coming  year. 

B^alth. — The  location  would  seem  to  be  a  most  excellent  one  for  health,  the  surface  drainage 
being  excellent,  the  plant  being  upon  a  hill.  Math  and  dry.  Yet,  notwithstanding  natural  sani- 
tary conditions,  which  are  most  favorable  for  nealth,  there  was  more  sickness  during  the  year. 
than  had  ever  occurred  in  any  one  year  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  greater  number  of 
eaaeo,  however,  were  epidemic  and  not  chargeable  to  prevailing  conditions  at  the  school.  Pneu- 
monia and  malarial  fevers,  la  grippe,  measles,  mumps,  and  other  acute  disorders  kept  from  two 
to  thirty  in  the  hospital  a  arreater  part  of  the  year.  Dr.  J.  S.  Lindley ,  agencyphysicmn,  gave  the 
school  every  attention  and  was  very  successful  in  his  treatment  of  cases.  We  have  one  death  to 
record,  which  was  due  to  measles,  and  was  that  of  a  little  girl  during  the  fourth  quarter.  Every- 
thing possible  was  done  to  save  the  little  one,  able  counsel  was  secured  by  Dr.  Lindlev  who  vis- 
ited the  case  and  faithful  nursing  and  every  attention  was  given  without  any  avaiL  Tne  funeral 
was  conducted  at  the  school,  participated  m  by  the  children,  and  was  a  beautiful  service. 

8«hool-room  work.— The  pupils  made  progress  in  the  degrree  that  they  were  in  regular  and  con- 
tinuous attendance  upon  scnool  sessions.  Much  irr^rnhtHty  in  attendance  was  caused  by  sick- 
ness and  the  whims  of  iwrents  in  removing  pupils  from  school  temporarily,  or  in  keeping  them 
out  nntil  late  in  the  session  when  classes  and  grades  were  formed  and  advancing.  Teachers  were 
faithful  and  efficient,  and  work  was  done  mainly  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  course  of 
study.  Seven  pupils  finished  the  course  for  reservation  schools  and  are  ready  for  transfer. 
The  class  consists  of  5  boys  and  2  girls,  all  of  whom  will  attend  more  advanced  schools  the 
coming  year. 

In  the  face  of  many  discouragements,  commendable  progress  was  made  bv  the  children,  and 
pubKc  entertainments  at  Christmas  time  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  wnich  were  largely 
attended  by  patrons  and  others,  were  very  creditable  to  both  pupils  and  teachers.  We  hope  to 
be  able  in  the  future  to  make  improvements  in  many  ways  to  render  the  school  more  attractive, 
to  secure  more  regular  attendance,  and  on  the  whole  to  be  able  to  give  our  children  the  best 
possible  help  from  every  standpoint 

K— ds.  A  water  system  sufficient  to  supply  the  plant  and  give  adequate  fire  protection  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  Also  a  sewerage  system  connecting  all  bath  tubs,  sinks,  wash  basins,  and 
laundry  is  an  imperative  need.  Estimates  for  same  have  been  mode  the  subject  of  other  com- 
munications, ana  the  matter  is  now  in  the  liandsof  the  Indian  Office,  where  I  hope  it  will  receive 
the  attention  it  demands.  These  vital  improvements  assured,  with  a  small  expenditure  to  VTop- 
erly  equip  the  laundry,  and  with  the  repair  painting  of  the  plant  which  is  needed,  will  make  of 
the  Seneca  school  one  of  the  best. 

CoDdnsion.— Agency  statistics  of  recent  date  show  that  upon  the  Ouapaw  Reservation  of  212,208 
acres  there  are  l,4w  Indians  and  very  nearly  5,000  whites,  including  the  towns  of  Wyandotte 
and  Miami.  The  majority  of  whites  are  lessees,  and  are  interested  in  having  day  schools  for 
their  children.  They  urge  Indian  parents  to  join  them  in  such  projects,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  reservation  boarding  school  is  discredited.  These  facts,  with  others,  point  to  the  solution  of 
the  much-discussed  Indian  problem  for  this  reservation  at  an  early  date. 

I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  valuable  support  and  assistance  from  Maj.  George  S.Doane, 
United  States  Indian  agent,  who  is  doing  much  for  the  elevation  of  his  Indians,  and  for  the 
uniform  encouragement  and  help  from  the  Indian  Office.    I  am  truly  grateful. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  B.  ATKINSON,  Superintendent . 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 

(Through  George  S.  Doane,  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


Report  of  Missionary,  Quapaw  Agency. 

Baxtek  Springs,  Eans.,  JunetS, 

DVAR  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  kind  request  of  last  April  I  now  write  the  annual  report 
td  the  Quapaw  Catholic  Church  and  School. 

During  tne  past  year  Catholic  missionary  work  among  the  eight  tribes  comprised  under  the 
Quapaw  Agency  has  been  attended  to  by  Rev.  Father  A.  Versa vel,  the  parish  priest  of  Vinita, 
Ind.  T.,  in  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  in  the  remaining  seven  by  myself. 

In  the  Seneca  Nation  Chief  Mathias  Splitlog,  whose  death  occurred  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan- 
uary 3, 1887,  built  a  magniUceiit  stone  church  opposite  his  own  home,  which  was  dedicated  for 
Catholic  worship  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Theo.  Meerschoent,  D.  D..  October  25, 1806.  On  this 
occasion  there  was  a  multitude  of  people  present,  both  from  the  Territory  and  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, whose  number  never  had  been  equaled.  The  Splitlog  Church  is  visited  every  first  Sun- 
day in  the  month  from  Vinita.  Ind.  T. 

His  lordship,  the  bishop,  visited  the  Quapaw  and  surrounding  nations  previous  to  his  trip  to 
Oiyuga  Springs,  Ind.  T.,  and  confirmed  October  18, 1896,  in  the  Quapaw  Catholic  church,  9  grown 
persons,  of  whom  but  :S  were  white;  on  Monday,  October  10,  2  Indians  and  1  white  man.  On 
ttiat  Sunday  morning  the  bishop  spoke  to  a  large  audience  at  the  Quapaw  church,  and  in  the 
evening  a  full  house  welcomed  him  at  the  Peoria  school  house,  kindly  tendered  for  the  occasion. 
On  Tuesday  his  lordship  lectured  in  MacWiUiams  Hall  at  Miamitown  and  confirmed,  the  follow- 
ing momingi  1  Indian  and  1  white  lady  at  a  private  house  2  mUes  northeast  of  town.    He  was 
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amazed  at  the  growth  of  the  town,  was  satisfied  with  the  work,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
soon  Miami  ml^^t  possess  a  church  bnildin^r. 

At  Quapaw  School  instruction  was  given  By  three  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  from  Muscogee,  Ind-  T., 
till  June  2,  at  which  date  they  returned  to  Muscogee.  Twenty-four  was  the  average  attendance 
from  January  till  April,  and  from  April  till  June,  15.  The  largest  number  was  reached  during 
the  second  half  of  January— %.  In  May  plans  were  drawn  for  a  larger  schoolroom, and  sabae- 
quentlj  the  schoolroom  was  made  on  the  first  instead  of  the  secona  floor,  with  an  additional 
room,  90  by  19  feet,  so  that  now  there  is  room  for  at  least  50  children.  Unfortunately,  througrh 
a  lack  of  members  in  the  community,  the  sisters  did  not  return  to  Quiuiaw  in  September  follow 
ing.  Mrs.  Alice  ValUer  taught  school  from  October  till  February  ana  numbered  an  averaffe  of 
14  children.  In  February  she  was  overcome  by  sickness,  since  which  time  the  school  has  oeen 
closed.  At  this  date  (June,  1897)  the  buildings  are  being  overhauled  and  prepared  for  the  retom 
of  the  sisters  in  September. 

The  40  acres  given  by  the  Quapaw  tribe  for  the  use  of  the  Church  are  now  i)artly  broken  and 
sown  in  millet,  com,  cane,  and  garden  produce. 

Buildings  at  Quapaw 6 

Buildings  at  Splitlog  or  Cayuga  Springs 2 

Town  lots  at  Miamitown 2 

Town  lots  at  Wyandotte 1 

Baptisms  (18  Indians,  7  whites) 25 

Communions 187 

Confirmations  (Indian,  10;  white,  4) 14 

Marriages 4 

Deaths  (white,  2;  Indian,  4) « 

Members  (white,  150;  Indian,230) 400 

I  thank  you.  Major,  for  the  kindness  always  shown  to  our  institutions  and  hope  that  yotir 
term  in  office  may  he  yet  long  and  pleasant.    The  relations  between  the  Government  and  Cath- 
olic school  have  always  been  friendly  and  harmonious  and  should  always  be  so. 
Yours,  truly, 

Fr.  Edward, 
ParUh  Priest  of  the  Quapaw  Catholic  Church. 
Gborob  W.  Doanb, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 


REPORT  OP  UNION  AGENCY. 

Union  Agency,  Muscogee,  Ind.  T.,  September  1, 1897. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80, 1897,  nnder  appropriate  headings,  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this 
agency,  and  have  accompanied  the  same  with  snch  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions as  I  have  thought  proper  to  make: 

Introsion.— Under  departmental  letter  of  date  July  8, 1897,  "  Land,  52938,"  I  was 
granted  authority  to  employ  temporarily,  at  the  usual  rates  of  compensation, 
including  rations,  for  not  more  than  two  months,  such  number  of  Indian  police- 
men, not  exceeding  60,  including  officers,  as  may  be  required  by  me  in  dispossess- 
ing 88  intruders  and  their  families  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  who  have  received  pay- 
ment from  the  authorities  of  that  nation  for  their  improvements  under  tiie 
provisions  of  article  2  of  the  agreement  of  December  19,  1891,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  March  3, 1893  (27  Stat.  £.,641).  The  names  of  the  parties  to  be  removed 
or  dispossessed  were  furnished  me  in  a  list  which  accompanied  said  Department 
letter,  and  included  28  heads  of  families.  You  also  advised  me  in  said  letter  of 
transmittal  that,  should  I  find  that  any  of  the  parties  mentioned  therein  ''have 
perfected  their  appeal  to  the  courts  from  the  decision  of  the  Dawes  Commission 
in  their  citizenship  claim,  and  that  such  an  appeal  is  still  pending,''  I  should  not 
remove  such  party,  under  my  instructions.  • 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  said  instructions  I  issued  a  notice  to  each  of 
said  intruders  that  unless  they  abandoned  their  places  or  improvements  so  pur- 
chased by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  for  which  they  received  pay,  or  unless  they 
had  perfected  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Dawes  Commission  to  the  court 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  I  would,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  service  of  the  same,  proceed  to  evict  or  dispossess  them  without  further 
ceremony.  At  the  date  of  this  writing  (August  26,  1897)  it  appeai*s  that  all  of 
said  parties,  except  five  or  six  in  number,  have  either  abandoned  their  improve- 
ments or  have  perfected  their  appeals  as  above  indicated.  Under  your  instruc- 
tions these  will  be  dispossessed  early  in  September— about  the  8th  or  10th  of  said 
month— as  the  volume  of  business  before  this  agency  will  not  allow  me  to  be  absent 
from  the  office  at  an  earlier  date.  The  decided  stand  taken  by  the  Department  to 
remove  the  above  class  of  intruders  has  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  Cherokee 
public  sentiment,  and  has  tended,  in  a  large  measure,  to  assure  tne  Cherokees  that 
treaty  stipulations  and  other  agreements  will  be  enforced,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  having  plighted  its  faith,  will  redeem  its  pledge. 

I  have  so  often  elaborated  the  question  of  intrusion  in  previous  annual  reports 
that  I  do  not  think  it  incumbent  on  me  at  this  time  to  repeat  at  lenp^h  a  *'  tmice- 
told  tale."    An  intruder,  whether  he  be  an  honest  claimant  to  citizenship  or  a 
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naked  trespasser  on  Indian  lands,  has  proven  a  menace  to  the  repose  of  society, 
and  his  remdence  in  the  Indian  conntrr  has  prodncedmore  or  less  friction.  It  has 
made  the  Indian  doubt  the  good  faith  of  tne  Goyemment,  and  being  by  nature 
n^cioiis  of  the  white  man,  it  has  been  difi&cult  to  treat  with  him  u|>on  the  more 
in^xH^tant  issues  of  allotment  and  the  breaking  up  of  tribal  autonomy  in  the  nation 
to  which  he  belongs.  A  sound  public  policy  demands  the  eviction  of  all  declared 
intruders,  and  any  measure  of  expediency  on  the  part  of  the  Department  that 
temporizes  with  the  intruder,  or  postpones  his  removal  upon  mere  technicalities, 
IB  faOacions  and  misleading.  Let  all  the  treaties  be  enforced  and  all  the  safe- 
guards secured  to  the  Indians  be  upheld  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  and  then  the  Indians 
wOl  make  liberal  concessions  and  accept  without  murmuring  that  changed  con- 
dttuHk  of  affairs  which  already  confronts  them  and  whose  realization  in  the  near 
future  is  the  consummation  of  the  best  hopes  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  true 
friend  of  the  red  man. 

Xearin^  the  end  of  my  official  career,  and  standing  ready  to  begin  the  voyage 
up  **  Salt  River, ''and  ultimately  to  land  in  that  "  dumping  ground"  of  patriots  to 
whi<^  my  ill-starred  political  fortunes  have  consigned  me,  I  still  say  **The 
intruders  must  go." 

Indiaa.  police.— -The  police  force  of  this  agenc^r,  although  reduced  on  my  recom- 
mendation, has  been  and  is  reasonably  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  I 
recommend  its  continuance  until  the  judiciary  shall  have  obtained  a  firmer  hold 
upon  the  conntry  and  that  element  of  society  which  is  disposed  to  be  lawless  and 
dis^irbers  of  the  peace.  As  marshals  multiply,  policemen  disappear;  and  yet 
while  this  agency  remains  intact  there  must  he  some  medium  through  which  its 
orders  can  be  executed  and  its  power  asserted.  Their  pay  is  apparently  small, 
but  it  should  be  understood  that  many  of  them  are  not  often  called  on  for 
active  service,  and  it  would  therefore  seem  to  some  extent  adequate  for  the  emer- 
gency. J.  W.  EUlis,  the  captain  of  the  force,  has  proven  himself  at  all  times  an 
able,  capable,  and  fearless  officer,  and  his  promotion,  if  possible,  in  the  Indian 
service  woold  be  a  fit  recognition  of  his  services,  and  I  cordially  recommend  him 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Department.  And  there  are  others  also  whose 
names  are  recorded  in  the  files  of  this  agency  as  champions  of  law  and  order. 

Xioeiifled  traders. — The  number  of  licensed  traders  in  this  agency  now  approxi- 
mates 850  and  will  soon  reach  400.  This  does  not  include  many  small  dealers  who 
operate  merely  under  permits  from  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  several 
tribes  within  whose  limits  they  reside  and  carry  on  business.  The  increase  for 
the  past  year  is  not  very  marked  over  the  prece<ung  year,  and  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  hard  times,  the  financial  strmgency  everywhere  prevalent,  and  the  timidity  of 
capital  to  invest  in  a  country  passing  through  its  transition  period  and  likely  to 
undergo  a  change  that  would  mvite  competition  and  thereby  multiply  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  traders,  and  pro  tanto  reduce  the  profits  on  sales.  I  think  a 
1^0,000  bond,  which  is  required  of  all  traders,  also  operates  as  a  bar  to  an  increase 
in  nombers,  and  is  also  too  large  a  bond  to  be  demanded  of  small  dealers  or  mer- 
chants. Such  a  regulation  is  a  fetter  on  commerce  and  free  trade,  and  ought  to  be 
reduced  to  an  amount  in  proportion  to  the  capital  employed.  The  penalty  of  the 
bond  might  properlj  be  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  agent,  subject  to  your 
approvaL 

Beeommendationi  to  CongreiB. — As  remedial  measures  adapted  to  the  conditions 
which  surround  this  agency,  I  would  respectfully  represent  (in  the  event  negotia- 
tions between  the  Indians  and  the  Dawes  Commission  prove  fruitless)  that  appro- 
priate legislation  be  had  on  the  town-site  question,  so  as  to  protect  noncitizens  in 
their  equitable  rights  in  and  to  improvements  purchased  by  them  from  individual 
Indians  and  made  valuable  by  their  money  and  labor.  Our  towns  have  been  built 
mainly  by  noncitizens  living  here  under  permits— that  is  to  say,  lawfully — and 
they  are  in  no  sense  trespassers;  and  to  prevent  a  confiscation  of  their  holdings, 
tb^  must  be  either  remedial  legislation  by  Congress  or  some  agreement  must  be 
made  between  the  Dawes  Commission  and  the  several  tribes  which  will  adjust 
the  problem  of  lot-holding  before  it  becomes  one  of  greater  magnitude  and  a  temp- 
tation to  oppress  noncit&ns  too  strong  for  the  Indian  authorities  to  resist.  A 
nominal  price  fixed  on  town  lots,  modified  and  regulated  by  location  and  other 
natural  advantages,  would  seem  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  fair  solution  of  the 
matter,  and  the  revenue  thus  derived,  flowing  into  the  coffers  of  the  nation,  would 
amply  compensate  them  for  the  segregation  of  all  lots  in  towns  from  the  public 
domain,  and  it  would  assure  a  further  stabilitnr  and  growth  in  the  towns  them- 
selves, from  which  the  adjacent  country  would  receive  a  resultant  benefit. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  an  asylum  for  the  care  of  Insane  white  people,  or, 
in  other  words,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  be  founded  in  this  Territory  and 
supported  by  Congressional  legislation  or  appropriations.  Applications  are  fre- 
quently made  to  this  agency  for  such  unfortunates,  and  as  no  fund  is  allowed  me 
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for  that  purpose  I  could  afford  no  relief  either  to  the  parties  afflicted  or  to  their 
families.  The  number  of  insane  in  the  Territory  who  ought  to  be  confined,  exclu- 
sive of  Indians,  will  approximate  200,  upon  the  assumption  that  there  are  about 
400,000  noncitizens  resident  in  the  Territory. 

I  would  iJso  recommend  that  Congress  intervene  in  behalf  of  noncitizen  chil- 
dren, and  that  an  arrangement  be  made  whereby  they  will  be  permitted,  under 
appropriate  regulations,  to  attend  Indian  schools,  paying  their  pro  rata  share  into 
the  education£u  fund  of  the  tribe  among  whom  they  reside,  or  else  that  the  tribes 
be  induced  to  make  such  concessions  ofland  as  may  be  required,  and  that  the  use 
thereof  may  be  dedicated  to  such  schools  as  the  white  citizens  may  be  able  to 
found  and  support,  and  that  the  schools  may  in  no  way  be  a  tax  or  burden  upon 
the  Indian  citizen.  As  iterance  and  vice  go  hand  in  hand,  it  seems  useless  to 
descant  upon  the  necessity  of  educating  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  Territory. 
During  the  crop  season  the  boys  may  be  engaged,  and  are  more  or  less  under 
parental  supervision.  At  other  times— it  being  a  fact  that  *•  idleness  is  the  devil's 
workshop"— many  of  them  become  card  players,  Sabbath  breakers,  horse  racers — 
who  labor  under  the  hallucination  that  a  gp*ass-f ed  pony  can  distance  a  Kentucky 
thoroughbred — cigarette  fiends,  and  woman  mashers,  and,  broadening  in  the  lines 
of  depravity,  they  become  full-fledged  outlaws,  footpads,  and  train  robbers,  and 
at  last  follow  such  men  as  Bill  Cook  and  the  Daltons  either  to  the  penitentiary, 
the  gallows,  or  an  untimely  grave.  That  such  a  domestic  horror  should  grow  up 
in  the  very  center  of  our  great  Republic  is  beyond  belief,  and  yet  it  exists,  and 
will  exist  until  the  humane  hand  of  Congress  or  a  '  *  higher  law  "  shall  extirpate  it, 
root,  stem,  and  branch,  and  apply  heroic  treatment  to  the  subject-matter. 

Under  article  7  of  the  treaty  of  1835  made  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  United 
States  it  is  stipulated  that  the  Cherokees  are  entitled  to  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  Congress  may  provide  for  the  same.  This  article  of  said 
treaty  has  remained  a  dead  letter  for  over  sixty  years,  and  yet  it  has  not  been 
repnealed.  Tliere  is  a  better  reason  now  for  its  enforcement  than  at  any  time  since 
it  was  agreed  upon  by  the  * '  high  contracting  parties,"  and  I  recommend  that  Con- 
gress take  appropriate  action  to  give  it  vitality.  It  would  be  a  precedent  for  the 
other  tribes;  and  as  the  Delegate  elected  would  be  in  a  position  to  represent  the 
wants  and  protect  the  interests  of  his  people,  it  would  save  annually  larg^e  sums 
of  money  expended  by  the  several  tribes  in  maintaining  Indian  delegations  at 
Washington  when  Congress  is  in  session,  and  put  a  quietus  on  well-known  lobbsists, 
who  have  grown  fat  in  pushing  Indian  claims,  by  questionable  methods,  through 
that  body.  Opportune  action  by  Congress  in  the  enforcement  of  this  provision  of 
the  treaty  referred  to  will  convince  the  Indians  that  Congress  intends  to  stand  by 
treaties  rather  than  violate  them,  and  it  will  be  an  additional  evidence  that  the 
National  Legislature  desires  that  the  Indian  tribes  shall  have  a  voice  in  shaping 
legislation  under  which  they  must  live  in  the  future,  and  it  will  furnish  a  digmfied 
escape  from  Indian  sharks  and  manipulators,  who  spend  their  days  in  riotous  living 
in  Washington  and  promote  their  own  selfish  ends  rather  than  the  people  whom 
they  pretend  to  represent.  As  pertinent  to  this  matter  I  reproduce  in  this  report 
an  awe  editorial  copied  from  the  Muscogee  Phoenix,  of  date  August  86, 1897.  It 
follows: 

Within  the  borders  of  the  Indian  Territory  there  are  nearly  a  half  million  of  iieople,  the 
larger  portion  of  them  being  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  represent  the  largest 
and  about  the  only  body  of  American  citizens  in  the  United  States  without  representation  In 
the  National  Legislature.  This  vast  army  of  citizens  has  no  spokesman,  duly  accredited,  on  the 
floors  of  Congress.  They  have  no  official  voice  in  the  making  or  unmaking  of  the  laws  they 
must  obey.  They  are  the  constituents  of  no*particular  Representative,  and  consequently  are  at 
the  mercy  of  alien  and  not  infrequently  unfriendly  powers.  The  evil  effects  of  taxation  with- 
out representation  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  Indian  Territory.  For  so  vast  a  number  of  citi- 
zens to  be  denied  the  right  of  representation  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  of  which  thev  are 
subjects  is  a  living  contradiction  of  the  boasted  freedom  and  equality  under  the  law  of  all  the 
people  of  this  Republic.  We  grow  purple  in  the  face  crying  out  for  the  freedom  of  Cubans  and 
condemning  the  tyranny  of  Spain.  We  are  more  solicitous  for  the  foreigner  than  for  ourselves. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  within  the  borders  of  the  Indian  TeiTitory  more  people  are 
living  under  a  government  in  the  working  machinery  of  which  they  have  no  part  than  there 
are  patriots  in  Cuba  under  the  Spanish  yoke.  The  Indian  Territory  needs,  and  should  have  as 
common  justice,  one  or  more  Delegates  upon  the  floor  of  Congress,  as  have  other  Territories  in 
the  Union.  The  people  have  the  right  to  be  a  factor  of  some  sort  in  the  political  cabinets  of  their 
own  country.  Too  long  alrexuly  have  we  been  the  football  for  other  States  and  Territories  in 
gqod  standing.  Without  any  authorized  member,  selected  from  our  ovm  number  and  endowed 
with  the  privileges  and  powers  of  a  Congressional  Delegate,  we  have  none  to  stand  up  in  the 
hour  of  i)eril  and  demand  eaual  justice  and  equal  consideration  for  this  commonwealth.  We 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  are  not  from  among  us  and  consequently  care  little  for 
us.  The  evil  effects  of  no  voice  in  the  National  Legislature  have  been  many  and  direful  in  the 
past.  If  we  continue  without  representation,  the  future  may  see  us  suffer  more  from  the  selfish- 
ness of  those  who  rule  and  ruin.  As  we  verge  upon  a  change  in  the  autonomy  of  the  Indian 
tribes  and  a  revolution  in  many  things,  it  is  essential  that  we  be  heard,  and  in  no  manner  can 
the  interests  of  both  Indians  and  whites  of  all  political  faiths  be  so  well  looked  after  and  so 
closely  guarded  as  by  a  full-fledged  Delegate  elected  and  qualified  and  seated  in  the  lawmaking 
branch  of  the  General  Government.    If  the  good  people  of  the  Indian  Territory,  both  Indians 
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SiJary  of  agent — In  view  of  my  probable  retirement  from  my  present  position  as 
Indian  agent  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  I  feel  that  as  a  disinterested  party  I 
may  and  should  respectfully  suKRest  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  salary  of  the  agent 
should  be  increased  so  that  it  wiil  amoimt  to  one  commensurate  with  its  onerous 
duti^  and  requirements.  I  have  charge  of  almost  one-third  of  the  Indians  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  hold  and  occupy  a  large  area  of  territory.  They  have 
large  and  valuable  property  interests,  and  are  as  a  whole  a  progressive  and  enlight- 
ened people,  constituting,  m  round  numbers,  about  75,000  souls. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  intercourse  laws  between  these  tribes  and  the  United 
States  many  grave  and  complex  questions  arise  which  can  only  be  settled  under 
the  treaties  and  the  laws  of  Congress,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  and  to  their 
settlement  must  be  brought  patient  research  and  ability.  No  novice  need  apply 
for  this  agency  and  expect  smooth  sailing  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs.  The 
writer  of  this  nad  a  conversation  recently  with  Hon.  Dennis  Flynn,  late  Delegate 
to  Congress  from  Oklahoma  Territory,  in  which  Mr.  Flynn  said  that  this  agency 
is  more  important  than  anv  other  teoi  agencies  in  the  service,  and  that  it  would 
be  still  more  important  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  My  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  affairs  and  conditions  surrounding  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
move  me  to  concur  in  his  opinion,  which  I  have  placed  on  record  in  this  report. 
No  man  in  the  West  is  better  posted  in  Indian  matters  than  Mr.  Flynn,  and  his 
advice  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  addition  to  my  regular  duties  I  have  disbursed  about  one  million  of  dollars 
during  my  term  of  office  in  various  payments  to  Indians  of  this  agencv.  In  order 
to  make  snch  payments  I  have  been  placed  under  heavy  bonds,  and  have  been 
held  to  a  rigid  accountability  under  the  same.  Owing  to  the  confused  condition 
of  some  of  the  rolls  on  which  I  made  payment,  it  seemed  impossible  in  a  few  cases 
to  escape  improper  pajrments;  and  thus  my  small  salary,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  has 
been  either  endangered,  or  swept  away,  although  I  discharged  my  duty  punctili- 
ously and  according  to  the  beet  light  before  me.  To  require  such  payments  of  the 
agent  without  additional  compensation  (which  was  the  case  in  the  payments  above 
referred  to)  is  an  outrage  that  the  law  perpetrates;  and,  if  the  law  must  stand, 
the  agent  should  be  protected  by  an  increased  salary.  A  larger  salarv  would 
secure  an  agent  in  whom  all  classes  of  people  would  have  confidence,  and  it  would 
facilitate,  with  small  cost  to  the  Government,  such  measures  of  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  in  this  Territory  as  vnU  ultimately  lift  it  from  its  present 
anomalous  status  to  that  of  a  Territorial  or  State  Government. 

With  this  brief  reference  to  the  subject,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
that  my  successor  be  paid  a  larger  salary  than  I  receive;  and,  when  you  find  a 
better  man  than  I  am  (which  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  do) ,  that  you  put  him  tmder 
the  civil  service,  and  keep  him  in  his  place  till  he  dies  of  old  age,  so  long  as  he 
recognizes  the  motto  that  ''A  public  office  is  a  public  trust." 

SmigratioiL. — The  clamor  for  a  change  in  tribal  autonomy,  rendered  doubly  im- 
pressive by  the  appearance  of  the  Dawes  Commission  clothed  with  plenary  power 
to  treat  with  the  several  tribes  for  allotment  and  kindred  questions,  has  produced 
a  feeling  of  unrest  and  disquietude  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians.  As  a  result  of 
this  feeling  there  seems  a  determined  purpose  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  full- 
bloods,  who  will  act  in  their  individual  capacity,  to  emigrate  to  either  Mexico  or 
South  America  and  there  purchase  new  homes  for  themselves  and  families.  Such 
individual  action  may  grow  to  the  proportion  of  a  colony,  and  it  is  understood 
that  liberal  grants  of  land  can  be  secured  from  the  countries  mentioned,  and  thus 
another  asylum  will  be  established  for  the  red  man  who,  unable  longer  to  bear 
the  ills  he  may  have,  ** flies  to  others  that  he  knows  not  of."  An  Indian  territory 
in  Mexico  would  be  another  anomally  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  would 
once  more  vex  statesmanship  with  its  presence,  invite  further  aggression,  and 
evoke  homilies  from  sentimentalists  in  well-meant  advice  how  to  settle  the  Indian 
problem;  and  this  movement  may  settle  it  to  a  degree,  and  thus  happily  relieve 
the  Dawes  Commission,  Congress,  and  other  wise  heads  of  Departments  who  have 
combated  with  the  question  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  wasted  time  and  money 
in  unavailing  efforts.  I  have  been  informed  that  it  is  probable  that  the  chief  of 
the  Creek  Nation  will  formally  present  this  matter  to  the  next  regular  session  of 
its  national  council,  and  ask  for  an  a{>propriation  out  of  which  the  expenses  of 
certain  individuals  will  be  paid  who  will  find  a  new  and  suitable  home  to  wluch 
their  people  may  move  and  hve  in  anticipated  repose  and  contentment.  The  move- 
ment may  be  chimeric^  or  visionary,  but  I  am  disposed  to  present  it  seriously  on 
the  idea  that  it  is  the  *'  unexpected  that  always  happens,"  or,  as  the  old  hard*shell 
Baptist  preacher  saith,  *'  It  will  be  so,  if  it  never  comes  to  pass."    ^  t 
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The  judidaiy.— It  would  seem  that  the  duties  of  this  agency  would  have  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  this  would  doubtless  be  so,  except  for  the  rapid  and  steady  increase 
of  population  and  business  interests  during  the  past  decade;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  friction  engendered  between  the  court  and  the  agency  upon  matters  of 
jurisdiction  haa  tended  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  duties  of  the  agency, 
and  leg^  complications  would  often  embarrass  the  agent  should  he  attempt  to  con- 
tinue the  administration  of  the  office  on  the  old  lines  laid  down  by  his  predecessors. 

With  the  experience  of  the  past  eight  years  before  us,  during  which  time  justice 
has  been  largely  administered  by  United  States  courts  within  the  limits  of  the 
Territory,  the  conditions  have  undergone  a  marvelous  change  as  compared  with 
those  previously  existing.  With  a  population  reaching  up  into  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands before  the  estabhshment  of  the  courts,  no  strictly  legal  tribunals  were  in 
existence  for  the  enforcement  of  civil  rights  in  which  Unit^  States  citizens  were 
Interested.  Whites  who  dealt  with  the  Indians  at  home  and  abroad  were  largely 
relegated  to  the  forum  of  conscience  or  brute  force  for  the  settlement  of  all  dis- 
putes which  arose  from  social  and  commercial  relations.  This  office  afforded  the 
only  forum  for  redress  of  their  grievances  for  man}r  years  to  those  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fall  out  with  their  friends  and  neighbors.  The  records  of  the 
office  show  that  my  predecessors  were  often  called  upon  to  probate  vrills,  distribute 
estates,  decide  the  rights  to  possession  of  farms  and  improvements.  In  short,  the 
office,  in  its  own  way  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department,  was  a  court 
sui  generis  of  general  jurisdiction  to  settle  all  controversies  over  which  the  Indian 
courts  had  no  j urisdiction.  This  practice  grew  up  under  the  gradual  and  constant 
influx  of  whites  and  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  was  warranted  under  the 
laws  of  Congress,  the  treaties,  and  the  rulings  of  the  Department. 

In  March,  1889,  the  first  United  States  court  was  established  in  the  Indian 
Territoiy.  It  was  invested  with  a  general  dVll  jurisdiction,  and  could  hear  all 
controversies  to  which  a  United  States  citizen  was  a  party,  and  was  also  given 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  a  few  specified  misdemeanors.  At  that  time  the  Federal 
courts  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  Pans,  Tex.,  had  cognizance  of  all  offenses  com- 
mitted in  the  Territory.  Those  courts  retained,  substantially,  this  jurisdiction 
until  September  1, 1896,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  courts  there- 
tofore established  in  the  Indian  Territory.  A  strong  "home-rule"  sentiment 
among  the  people  and  a  sense  of  justice  among  the  lawmakers  contributed  to  and 
finally  consummated  this  end.  The  transition  was  gradual.  Eirst,  there  was  one 
judge,  one  United  States  commissioner,  and  one  place  of  holding  court.  Then 
three  places  of  holding  court  and  three  commissioners  were  i)rovided  for,  the  com- 
missioners having,  generally  speaking,  the  jurisdiction — civil  and  criminal— of 
justices  of  the  peace  in  Arkansas.  Next,  three  judges,  three  judicial  districts,  and 
six  commissioners  in  each  district  were  provided  for;  and,  from  one  marshal  and  one 
attomev  for  the  whole  Territory,  we  have  advanced  till  we  now  have  one  for  each 
of  the  three  districts,  and  by  act  of  Congress  passed  this  year — owing  to  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  dockets— a  fourth  jud^e  was  created,  who  may  appro- 
priately be  termed  a  "floater"  or  an  itinerant  judge,  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
authorized  to  sit  in  any  judicial  district  where  his  services  may  be  required.  The 
four  judges  constitute  a  court  of  appeals  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

In  addition  to  the  general  criminal  statutes  of  the  United  States,  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, the  criminal  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  force  in  1884  were  put  in  force 
m  the  Indian  Territory.  Where  the  Federal  and  State  codes  cover  the  same 
ground,  the  latter  yields  to  the  former. 

In  the  northern  judicial  district  there  are  five  places  designated  for  holding  ses- 
sions of  the  United  States  court;  in  the  central  and  southern  districts,  four  each. 
The  judges  at  present  are  W.  M.  Springer,  northern  district;  W.  H.  H.  Clayton, 
central  district;  C.  B.  Kilgore,  southern;  and  J.  R.  Thomas,  "floater."  There  is 
a  United  States  jail  in  each  district.  In  the  southern  and  central  districts  the 
number  of  prisoners  confined  ranges  from  75  to  100,  and  in  the  northern  district 
from  150  to  200. 

The  deputy  marshals,  except  the  office  force,  have  recently  been  put  back  upon 
the  old  fee  system.  It  is  beueved  by  intelligent  and  observant  persons  that  the 
change  was  greatly  for  the  worse,  bom  for  the  people  and  the  Government,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  the  Indian  Territory  is  concerned.  The  salary  paid  imder  the  act  of 
Congress  repealed  by  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  was  ample 
to  secure  the  services  of  first-class  men.  There  were  not  so  many  marshals  as 
under  the  fee  system,  but  they  were  better  men,  and  commanded  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  people.  Too  many  half -paid  officers  constitute  a  menace  to  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  a  country  like  this.  From  this  class  have  been  turned  out 
some  of  the  noted  criminals  and  outlaws  of  the  past  decade.  Aside  from  the  moral 
and  political  aspect  of  the  change,  we  think  the  Government  will  find  it  expensive 
and  burdensome  in  the  end.  ^  ,  ,^    u  ^^  ^  ^    .^ 
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Under  a  recent  act  of  CongreBs,  which  hj  its  terms  goes  into  effect  on  Jannary 
1, 1806,  the  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory  are  given  complete  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  without  respect  to  the  citizenship  of  the  parties  involved. 
The  operation  of  this  law  will  effectnalljr  destroy  the  Indian  tribal  courts.  The 
act  does  not  disturb  the  executive  or  l^islative  branches  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ments, except  that  the  acts  of  the  legislatures  must  be  approved  by  the  Pi^dent 
of  the  United  States.    The  Five  Tribes  will  then  be  governments  without  courts. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  synopsis  that  the  Indian  Territory  is  governed 
by  the  United  States;  that  the  United  States  pays  the  expense  of  that  government, 
and  that  it  is  themost  distincti  veand  dyed-in-uie- wool  Territory  of  the  United  States 
which  the  history  of  the  countnr  discloses.  It  has  all  the  courts  which  the  Indian 
governments  want,  and  wants  the  other  branches  which  the  ^dian  governments 
have.  United  States  citizens  resident  here  have  become  restless  and  dissatisfied 
under  this  anomalous  and  un-American  condition  of  affairs.  They  believe  and 
assert  tiiat  they  are  entitled,  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  to  some  sort  of 
participation  in  the  making  of  the  great  body  of  the  laws  which  are  put  over  their 
lives;  their  liberty,  and  property.  This  sentiment  has  found  expression  from  many 
inflnential  sources  during  the  past  five  years. 

An  effort  was  made  at  tne  time  of  the  national  election  in  1896  to  send  a  Delegate 
to  Congress.  Hon.  G^eorge  E.  Nelson,  who  secured  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for 
the  then  unexpired  time  of  the  term  which  expired  March  4,  1897,  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  presented  his  certificate  as  Del^ate  elect  to  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress. 
No  final  action  was  ever  taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Indeed,  no 
special  law  has  ever  been  passed  authorizing  the  holding  of  such  an  election.  But 
it  was  hopefully  contended  that,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  give  everv  Territory  the 
rig^t  to  a  delegate  in  each  Congress,  the  failure  to  provide  for  an  election  here  did 
not  destroy  the  right  of  the  people  to  representation  nor  prevent  them  from  hold- 
ing an  election  in  their  own  way. 

nie  Dawet  OomniiirioTi.— This  important  Commission,  charged  with  high  and  deli- 
cate duties,  will  reassemble  at  Fort  Gibson.  Ind.  T.,  on  September  1,  proximo. 
The  personnel  of  the  Commission  has  been  cnanged  by  the  appointment  of  Hon. 
Tarns  Bixb^  in  place  of  Hon.  T.  B.  Cabiness,  resigned.  In  view  of  the  sig- 
nificant action  of  the  late  special  session  of  the  Creek  or  Muskogee  national 
council,  which  refused  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote  to  withdraw  its  tribal 
commission  to  treat  with  the  Dawes  Commission,  or  to  alter  or  modify  the  original 
instmctions  which  are  alike  liberal  and  comprehensive,  the  friends  of  allotment 
are  greatly  encouraged,  not  to  say  elated,  at  tne  probable  outcome  of  the  negotia- 
tions pending  between  said  tribe  and  the  United  States.  It  puts  the  Creek  Nation 
in  ihe  front  of  the  movement  for  allotment  and  the  overthrow  of  tribal  govern- 
ments. It  must  be  regarded  as  the  rosy  dawn  forerunning  a  more  perfect  day, 
when  semibarbaric  custom  must  go  down  before  the  advancing  flood  of  a  higher 
civilization.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  a  long  step  at  that.  I  beueve 
ihe  action  of  the  Creek  council  will  force  the  Cherokee  Nation,  or  its  authorized 
commission,  to  call  a  halt,  and  will  make  them  rescind  their  resolution  or  action 
not  to  treat  with  the  Dawes  Commission.  The  Creeks  and  Seminoles  are  practi- 
cally one  nation.  The  whole  is  greater  than  any  one  of  its  parts,  and  the  destiny 
of  uiese  two  nations  ia  as  inseparably  linked,  one  with  the  other,  as  the  Siamese 
twins. 

The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  have  already  treated  with  the  Dawes  Commis- 
sion, and  it  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  will,  in  the  near 
futiue,  present  a  solid  front  or  an  unbroken  phalanx  in  favor  of  allotment  of  their 
lands;  and  allotment  is  the  overshadowing  issue,  drawing  in  its  wake,  by  the 
steady  march  of  events,  all  kindred  and  minor  questions. 

It  is  true  that  a  secret  society  known  as  the  Keetoowah,  among  the  Cherokees, 
comi>oeed  of  fuU-bloods,  and  which  is  said  to  be  bound  together  b^  oaths,  signs, 
grips,  and  passwords,  and  which  has  survived  the  war  and  all  social  revulsions 
and  still  lives  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  said  nation,  and  whose  very  isolation 
is  its  strength,  has  issued  a  manifesto  against  negotiations  with  the  Dawes  Com- 
mission; and  it  is  said  that,  i)erhaps,  its  issuance  had  the  effect  to  alarm  one  or 
more  of  the  Cherokee  Commission,  and  to  make  it  drop  further  efforts  to  treat 
witii  the  United  States.  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach  much  importance  to  this 
full-blood  prontmciamento—this  scream  from  the  mountains. 

An  able  paper  (the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Star)  of  late  date,  says: 

Hie  attempt  by  a  secret  society  to  prevent  the  Cherokee  Nation  from  being  absorbed  in  the 
eren  sreater  nation  known  as  the  united  States  of  America  will  hardly  succeed.  Secret 
societwB  have  not  been  sncoeesfnl  in  aocompli^iing  public  ends,  and  especially  when  they  have 
resorted  to  a  system  of  terrorism  and  threats  to  overawe  the  opposition  to  their  purposes.  The 
Cherokee  society  will  be  apt  to  precipitate  the  end  it  is  striving  to  avert  or  delay— the  absorption 
of  the  Indian  Territory  by  the  United  States. 

I  herewith  append,  for  your  information,  the  manifesto  alluded  to,  and  it  is  the 
last  paragraph  uxereol  Wluch  is  supposed  to  convey  a  threat  and^to-eonceal  a  thorn 
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beneath  the  rose,  or  a  **  hooded  basilisk  thrown  in  their  way  for  palms,"  and 
which  is  said  to  have  shaken  the  Commission  from  its  propriety  and  to  make  them 
forget  the  *' courage  of  their  convictions,"  and  it  is  probably  the  first  instance  in 
all  the  history  of  ihe  Cherokee  people  where  and  when  a  politician  released  his 
grasp  on  a  salary  through  dread  of  any  mortal  terror.  Personally,  I  must  confess 
that  the  paragraph  seems  a  harmless  one;  that  it  is  coached  in  most  respectful 
language,  and  those  gentlemen  who  were  frightened  by  it  would  certainly  ^^rhistle 
in  graveyards  to  keep  their  courage  up. 

Tahlbquah  District,  Cherokee  Nation,  August  lo,  1897. 
To  the  honorable  Cherokee  Commission,  D.  W.  Buphyhead,  Chairman:  C.  V.  Rookrs, 

Db  Kinny  Waters,  Robin  Pan,  Adam  Lacy,  W.  A.  Duncan,  B.  B.  Ross,  and  S.  H.  Mayks, 

Whereas  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  commission  here  which  has  been  sent  by  the  United  States* 
commonly  known  as  the  Dawes  Commission,  who  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into' 
new  treaties  in  order  to  bring  us  into  an  agreement  to  allot  our  lands  and  to  change  the  form  of 
our  government:  Therefore,  oe  it 

Resolved  by  the  national  Keetoovmh  convention^  That  there  be  a  strong  protest  filed,  and 
which  is  to  be  a  protest  for  all  time  to  come,  against  making  any  agreement  and  entering  into 
new  treaties,  and  with  this  resolution,  adopted  oy  the  national  convention,  the  chairman  of  said 
convention  is  hereby  instructed  to  proceed  at  once  and  put  the  petition  before  the  people  for 
them  to  sign,  praying  the  United  States  Government  to  leave  them  alone  to  enjoy  their  present 
form  of  government,  and  that  more  importance  be  given  and  accorded  to  the  faithful  observ- 
ance of  our  patent  to  the  Cherokee  lands  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  following  treaties:  Decem- 
ber 31. 1838,  May  fi,  1828,  February  11, 1833,  December  29, 1835. 

We  have  kept  faith  with  the  United  States  and  observed  faithfully  all  the  provisions  of  these 
treaties,  and  desire  to  protest  against  entering  into  any  new  treaties  and  agiunst  any  change  in 
our  present  form  of  government. 

It  Is  ordered  that  tnese  resolutions  be  submitted  to  the  Cherokee  commission  without  delay 
for  their  information. 

(Signed)  David  Muskrat, 

Chairman  Convention. 
Wilson  Cumminos, 

Secretary, 

Approved  Aufi^ist  10, 1897. 

DANIEIi  RBDBIRD. 

Chairihan  National  Keetoowah  Convention, 
( With  385  names  attached. ) 

I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  Keetoowah  resolntions  as  the  ontcrop  of  a  political 
powwow,  and  that  it  is  a  notice  to  those  members  of  the  commission  who  dis- 
agree with  them  that  if  they  shall  treat  with  the  Dawes  Commission  to  brealc  up 
the  tribal  autonomy  of  the  Cherokee  people  they  will  be  discharged  as  public 
servants  and  relegated  to  the  shades  of  private  life.  In  other  words,  it  will  unhorse 
them  as  political  leaders. 

£diioatioiL--I  append  herewith  reports  of  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  Choc- 
taw, Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  and  Creek  nations,  over  which  this  agencv  has  juris- 
diction. These  reports  speak  for  themselves,  and  show  a  healthy  condition  along 
educational  lines  which  is  highly  commendable  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
Indian  people.  Thoj  also  indicate  that  the  old-time  prejudice  or  aversion  to 
the  education  of  white  children  resident  among  them  is  breaking  away  under 
the  pressure  of  social  contact  which  begets  moderation  of  feeling  and  brings  the 
two  races  into  closer  fellowship.  As  these  reports  are  official,  mey  establish  the 
fact  that  this  Territory  has  e^ual  educational  advantages  to  those  of  the  surround- 
ing States,  at  least  so  far  as  its  own  citizens  are  concerned.    They  follow: 

Chootaw  Hation.— Schools  in  fine  condition  and  indicate  great  progress  during  the  past  year. 
Had  the  misfortune  to  lose  two  academies  by  fire— Spencer  Academy,  burned  in  October,  1898, 
and  New  Hope  Seminary,  in  January,  1897. 
Attendance  at  the  various  schools: 

Tuskahoma  Female  Academy,  girls 100 

Jones  Academy ,  boys 100 

Armstrong  Orphan  Home,  boys 75 

Wheelock  Orphan  Home,  girls 50 

The  nation  sends  40  students  to  different  colleges  in  the  States,  and  appropriates  annually  for 
this  purpose  $13,000. 

Tuskahoma  Ck>lored  Academy  has  30  students  (15  bovs  and  15  girls),  and  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  this  school,  including  teachers'  salaries,  Is  $3,750. 
Appropriations  for  the  four  first-named  schools  are: 

Tuskahoma  Female  Academy $13,150 

Jones  Academy 13,150 

Armstrong  Orphan  Home 9,300 

Wheolock  Orphan  Home 7,000 

The  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  academies  and  students  in  the  States  is  |59,250. 
There  are  three  "  neighborhood  "  school  districts  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.    Number  of  schools 
in  first  district  not  reported;  number  in  the  second  is  50;  number  in  third  is  58.    Besides  these 
there  are  31  colored  neighborhood  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  731.    Total  amount  appro- 
priated for  neighborhood  schools  is  $35,000. 

Children  of  noncitizens  are  not  debarred  from  our  schools,  provided  they  pay  their  own 
tuition. 

Chickasaw  Kation.— This  nation  has  four  high  schools,  or  academies,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
220.  They  are  run  under  the  "  contract "  system.  The  board  of  education  awards  the  contracts 
to  the  lowest  and  best  bidders  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  contractor  must  be  a  practical 
school  man,  and  is  required  to  furnish  first-class  instruction,  board,  bedding,  washing,  and  med- 
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ieal  attention  to  the  scholarSjUid  is  also  rea  aired  to  furnish  all  books  and  apparatoa  for  oon' 
ducting  first-class  schools.  The  total  annual  cost  of  these  four  schools  is  $31,000,  or  an  annual 
cost  per  student  of  $154.54 

This  nation  also  has  an  orphans'  home  with  an  attendance  of  60  (80  boirs  and  80  girls).  In 
addition  to  evervthing  furnished  to  the  students  of  the  four  above-named  schools,  the  students 
ftt  the  orphans*  nome  are  furnished  with  clothing. 

They  hare  13  primary  schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  300.  Teachers  in  the  primary  schools 
reoeiye  salaries  of  $45  per  month,  and  the  total  cost  of  these  schools  for  the  term  of  ten  months 
i3SSl,099.19. 

We  have  150  scholars  attending  schools  in  the  States,  at  an  annual  cost  to  the  nation  of  $15,000. 
We  also  have  12  boys  attendii^  first-class  colleges  in  the  States,  at  a  total  annual  cost  to  the 
naticai  of  $5,40a  We  also  send  20  children  to  a  Methodist  Episcopal  college,  at  Ardmore,  Ind.  T., 
At  a  totat  annual  cost  to  the  nation  of  $3,000. 

As  a  whole,  oar  schools  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  progress  made  is  very  satisfactory, 
"nie  total  expense  of  our  schools  for  the  past  year  is  $86,999.19. 

We  make  no  provision  for  noncitizen  children  to  attend  our  schools;  but  the  noncitisens  are 
permitted  to  build  schoolhouses  and'  have  their  own  schools,  which  is  being  done  in  every 
neighborhood  wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  children  to  justify  it,  and  where  the 
mrents  are  in  earnest  about  educating  their  children;  and  their  schools  are  as  g^ood  as  the 
district  schools  in  the  States. 

Ckerokee  Nation- 
Number  of  primary  or  neighborhood  schools IZi 

Averageattendanceat  these  schools 2,500 

Ktmiber  and  kind  of  high  schools  and  seminaries,  viz. 

Female  seminary,  average  attendance 176 

Male  seminary,  average  attendance 140 

Orphan  asylum,  average  attendance 200 

Colored  high  school,  average  attendance 26 

Salaries  of  teachers  ofprimary  schools,  $86  per  month.  Salaries  of  teachers  of  high  schools 
and  seminaries,  $60  to  $100  per  month. 

Amount  of  money  annually  appropriated  and  used  for  expenses  of  the  schools  and  orphan 
asylum  is  $85,870l30.    About  $19,000  oi  this  amount  is  used  for  the  support  of  the  orphan  asylum. 

fioth  primary  and  high  scnools  are  in  excellent  condition.  Great  interest  is  talcen  in  educa- 
tional  matters  in  this  nation.  The  teachers'  institute  was  well  attended,  and  the  exercises  were 
Tery  interesting,  which  marks  a  progressive  tendency  which  will  compare  favorably  with  any 

There  are  no  special  arrangements  for  the  children  of  noncitizens  to  attend  the  nation's 
schools,  but  in  many  neighborhoods  they  do  attend,  without  cost,  while  in  other  neighborhoods 
they  have  their  own  teachers  employed.  The  male  and  female  seminaries,  orphan  asylum,  and 
colored  high  school  run  nine  months  in  the  year. 

Cntk  nation.— There  are  three  school  districts  in  this  nation.  The  first  has  17  public  and  4 
boarding  schools;  the  second  has  26  public  and  2  boarding  schools;  the  third  has  lo  public  and 
4 boarding  schools  (including  Nuyarka  mission). 

Total  number  of  public  schools 65 

Total  number  of  Doarding  schools  (including  Nuyarka) 10 

The  public  schools  are  classified  into  three  grades,  as  follows: 

First  grade 15 

Second  grade 26 

Third  grade 25 

Total ~S 

Salaries  of  teachers,  per  month,  for  terms  of  nine  months,  are: 

First  grade ^ $85 

Second  grade 80 

Third  grade 26 

Oat  of  the  66  public  schools  21  are  colored  schools.  Out  of  the  10  boarding  schools  3  are  colored 
schools. 

Ck)neral  average  attendance,  Indian  children 8,060 

General  average  attendance,  colored  children 2,030 

Number  of  scholars  speaking  English 1,850 

Number  of  scholars  who  can  not  speak  English 1,300 

The  annual  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  various  schools  of  this  nation  are  as  follows: 

3 boarding  schools,  with  100  or  more  pnpilseach ^,000.00 

4  boarding  schools,  with  50  or  more  pupils  each 18,000.03 

1  Indian  orphans'  home 6,666.67 

1  colored  orphans'  home 3,883.38 

66  public  schools,  supplies,and  salaries  of  teachers 17,160. (A 

Total  annual  appropriations  for  school  purposes 77,760.00 

Many  noncitizen  children,  by  consent  of  the  board  of  trustees,  especially  in  the  town  schools, 
attend  our  schools,  paying  the  tuition  and  furnishing  their  own  supplies. 

Oeneral  remarks.— It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  at  the  close  of  this  annual 
report  that  the  advance  agent  of  prosperity  has  appeared  in  our  midst,  **  scat- 
wing  peace  and  plenty  over  a  smiling  land;"  and  whether  he  be  convoyed  by 
Mr.  Hanna  or  Providence,  I  leave  to  professed  politicians  to  determine.  It  is 
a  fact,  however,  that  onr  fields  have  yielded  immense  crops  of  wheat,  which  have 
been  harvested  and  sold  at  a  phenomenal  price.    The  crops  of  com  and  cotton  at 
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thiswritiDgpromiseto  make  glad  the  hearts  of  thehiiBbandinen,  while  thepasturoe, 
magnificent  in  area  and  loxariant  with  grass,  stocked  to  repletion  with  longr- 
homed  bovines  transported  from  the  alkaline  plains  of  Texas,  present  an  animated 
pastoral  scene  or  picture  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  that  grand  old  Roman  who 
wrote  the  Gleorgics.  The  owners  of  these  pastures  are  practically  assured  that  if 
''all  flesh  is  grass"  the  converse  is  true  also  that  ''all  grass  is  flesh,"  and  the 
result  is  that  our  great  prairies,  waving  with  native  hay,  are  transmuted  into  fat 
cows  and  steers,  which  in  turn  are  converted  into  golden  nuggets  that  a  E^ondike 
miner  might  envy,  and  he  could  safely  cast  aside  his  pick  and  shovel  in  the  north- 
em  glaciers  and  sigh  to  return  to  sweat  and  bleed  for  gold  in  the  savannas  of  the 
West.  Trade  has  revived  in  all  our  marts,  railroads  show  a  marked  increase  in 
their  freight  and  passenger  departments,  and  confidence — which  is  the  basis  of  all 
prosperity— has  come  again,  and  apparently  to  stay,  and  the  deep  stagnation  that 
has  pervaded  all  commercial  circles  and  stalked  among  us  like  a  pestilence  has 
been  shaken  off  and  has  departed  to  other  climes. 

I  am  sure  this  country  is  in  the  transition  period  of  its  existence;  it  is  moving 
onward  and  upward  to  its  ultimate  destiny— that  of  statehood  in  the  sisterhood  or 
States— and  that  all  political  agencies,  including  the  Dawes  Commission  and  Con- 
gress, conjoined  with  a  healthy  public  sentiment,  are  working  to  secure  this 
"  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  return  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office  for  courtesies 
extended  and  favors  shown  me  during  the  past  and  previous  years. 

I  also  desire  to  bear  testimony  here  to  the  faithful  service  rendered  me  by  J.  F. 
Wisdom,  chief  clerk  at  this  agency,  and  by  W.  F.  Wells,  who  is  assistant  clerk. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  worked  with  vnlling  hearts  and  hands  to  make  my 
administration  a  success,  and  I  know  of  ixo  act  of  theirs  which  has  brought 
discredit  upon  the  service. 

As  for  myself,  if  the  mutation  of  i)arties  demands  my  resignation,  removal,  or 
displacement,  I  shall  bow  gracefully  to  the  result,  and  will  retire  to  my  "Sabine 
farm  and  pray  for  Rome." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dew  M.  Wisdom, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency, 
Toledo,  Iowa,  August  SO,  1897, 
'    Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

LooatioiL— The  Government  building  is  located  on  the  Indian  land  at  a  point  3 
miles  from  the  corporate  limits  of  Toledo,  2\  miles  from  the  corporate  limits  of 
Tama,  and  4  miles  from  the  agent's  office  b^  the  usual  traveled  nighway.  This 
building  has  heretofore  been  occupied  as  an  industrial  day  school  and  used  as  the 
home  for  the  teacher.  The  day  school  was  abandoned  on  June  30,  and  the  build- 
ing will  henceforth  be  occupied  as  a  home  for  the  farmer.  It  is  centrally  located 
for  his.  work  and  makes  a  desirable  home. 

The  agent's  headquarters,  post-office  address,  and  telegraphic  address  are  at 
Toledo,  the  county  seat  of  Tama  County.  The  Indians  do  nearly  all  their  trading 
at  Toledo,  Tama,  and  Montour,  and  receive  their  mail  at  these  towns,  according  to 
their  individual  convenience.  The  agent  meets  the  Indians  almost  daily,  either 
at  his  office  or  at  their  villages,  and  holds  such  councils  at  the  Government  build- 
ing with  the  headmen  of  the  tribe  as  the  affairs  at  the  agency  require.  It  has 
been  my  policy  to  hold  as  few  councils  as  possible,  thus  giving  little  prominence 
to  tribal  relations,  and  I  have  attempted  to  deal  largely  wim  the  Indians  indi- 
vidually. 

LtncL^The  land  upon  which  the  Indians  reside  comprises  about  2,800  acres,  and 
is  situated  in  Toledo,  Tama,  Columbia,  and  Indian  Village  townships,  Tama 
County,  Iowa.  The  land  is  owned  by  the  Indians  and  is  held  in  trust  tor  them, 
some  by  the  governor  of  Iowa  and  some  by  the  United  States  Indum  agent, 
althougn  a  transfer  of  this  trusteeship  from  the  governor  of  Iowa  and  the  United 
States  Indian  agent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  now  in  process,  under  spedal 
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acts  of  jurisdiction  between  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the  United  States  in  1896.  Of 
their  land  two  farms  are  rented  to  white  men.  One,  of  530  acres,  was  rented  on  the 
16th  day  of  September,  1892,  on  a  five  years' lease,  for  an  annual  rental  of  ^40;  the 
other,  a  farm  of  187  acres,  is  this  year  rented  on  the  shares,  the  Indians  receiving 
two-fifths  of  the  crop.    The  land  rented  is  classified  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Plow  land,  good 875 

Pasture  and  meadow 180 

Timber  and  rough  grazing 187 

Waste 15 

Total 707 

The  land  occupied  and  farmed  by  the  Indians  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Acres. 

How  land,  good 635 

Pasture  and  meadow 544 

Timber  and  rough  grazing .* 585 

Bluff,  timber  and  underbrush 167 

Biyer  waste 163 

Total 3,093 

The  land  classified  as  plow  land  and  x>a8ture  and  meadow  is  almost  entirely  first 
and  second  river  bottom,  a  deep  black  loam,  and  ver^  productive.  Properly 
farmed  it  can  not  be  excelled.  Nearly  all  the  land  classified  as  timber  and  roura 
grazing  could  be  made  excellent  grazing  land  by  clearing  out  and  removal  of  the 
underbrush.  The  land  classified  as  bluff,  timber  and  underbrush,  consists  largely 
in  abrupt  elevations  and  depressions,  covered  with  a  young  s^rowth  of  white-oak 
timber  and  underbrush.  About  one-half  of  the  land  classified  as  river  waste  is 
taken  up  by  the  present  and  former  channels  of  the  Iowa  River,  which  pass 
through  the  Indian  land  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast,  and  are  verv 
circuitous  in  their  courses.  The  other  half  of  this  land  is  of  some  value  for  rough 
erasing  and  for  the  growth  of  light  timber  that  skirts  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
oayous,  and  could  be  made  good  i^asture  land  by  clearing  and  the  removal  of 
underbrush. 

Tixee. — Our  Indians  pay  taxes  on  all  their  lands,  and  before  the  present  year 
their  taxes  were  coextensive  with  the  taxes  of  their  white  neighbors,  and  last  year 
amounted  to  $554.39.  By  an  act  of  the  Iowa  legislature  in  February,  1896,  the 
lands  of  the  Indians  were  exempted  from  school,  pauper,  soldiers'  relief,  in»Euie, 
and  State  University  taxes,  and  under  this  act  are  taxed  for  road,  bridge,  county, 
and  State  government  purposes,  which  this  year  amounted  to  $386.31.  It  will  be 
seen  that  by  this  act  their  taxes  have  been  reduced  about  one-half,  and  it  was  the 
ptirpose  of  the  act  to  relieve  them  from  all  taxation  except  that  from  which  they 
oerive  direct  benefits    Their  personal  property  has  never  been  assessed. 

Agiioaltara — Our  Indians  each  year  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having 
their  hordes  and  ponies  properly  housed  during  the  winter,  and  therefore  not  in  a 
Boitable  condition  for  farmmg  purposes  in  the  spring.  Bedsides,  the  ownership  of 
agricultural  implements  is  vested  in  the  tribe,  and  this  system  has  materiall^r  mil- 
itated against  progress  in  this  line.  Not  until  we  have  arrived  at  individual 
ownership  in  all  property  will  the  best  results  be  attained.  But  notwithstanding 
the  many  drawbacks  incident  to  fanning  among  these  people,  their  crops  have 
been  quite  satisfactory.  They  have  raised  their  first  wheat  this  year,  amoimting 
to  353  bushels,  which  was  put  out  by  six  individuals,  and  which  sold  on  the  local 
market  at  65  cents  per  bushel.  They  have  thrashed  750  bushels  of  oats  and  have 
in  the  field  about  500  acres  of  corn,  which  it  is  estimated  will  make  13,500  bushels, 
and  they  have  harvested  100  tons  of  hay  and  millet.  Besides  this,  their  present  crops 
are  estimated  as  follows:  Potatoes,  300  bushels;  turnips,  35;  onions,  15;  beans,  150; 
and  they  have  a  fair  crop  of  squashes  and  pumpkins,  which  they  use  to  a  large 
extent  in  their  domestic  economy.  All  the  labor  on  the  Indian  land  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  Indians,  and  the  agent  has  strictly  enforced  the  rule  to  allow  no 
white  man  to  work  on  t^e  Indian  land,  except  by  permission,  and  then  only  in 
such  emergencies,  as  the  harvesting  of  grain,  where  machinery  was  necessary  which 
the  Indians  did  not  possess. 

The  appointment  of  the  additional  farmer  for  the  entire  year  instead  of  for  six 
months,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  case,  has  contributed  much  toward  the  useful- 
ness of  this  position,  and  on  account  of  this  additional  service  the  stock  of  the 
Indians  has  been  much  better  cared  for  and  their  work  advanced  more  satisfac- 
torily than  heretofore.    The  Government  building  formerly  occupied  as  an  indus- 
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trial  day  school  will,  after  September  1 ,  be  occnpied  by  the  fanner  and  his  family, 
and  tma  location  will  render  the  farmer's  service  mnch  more  advantageoos. 
Heretofore  he  has  maintained  his  residence  several  miles  removed  from  his  work. 

Indutry. — I  do  not  know  that  onr  Indians  enjoy  work  any  more  than  the  average 
Indian,  but  I  do  know  that  they  are  coming  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  industry  and  are 
exercising  considerable  zeal  in  their  agriculture  and  the  care  of  their  property. 
During  the  last  winter  they  made  2,500  posts,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer 
many  miles  of  fence  have  been  built  and  repaired.  From  this  work  I  paid  them 
from  their  tribal  fund  a  moderate  wage,  and  there  was  little  difficulty  to  secure 
laborers  for  this  work  when  they  saw  the  reward  at  hand.  My  experience  is  that 
they  will  take  hold  of  almost  any  kind  of  work  where  they  can  realize  that  it  will 
bring  them  a  quick  return. 

One  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  their  progress  and  industry  is  the  love  of  the 
dance  and  the  visitation  of  Indians  from  other  tribes  during  the  busy  season. 
These  festivities,  including  the  squaw  dance,  the  gift  dance,  tne  corn  dance,  the 
dog  feast,  and  their  many  relig^ious  services  occur  most  frequently  during  the 
summer  season,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  restrain  them. 

Stook.— Our  Indians  have  of  live  stock  100  horses,  400  ponies,  10  head  of  cattle, 
15  head  of  swine,  and  about  600  domestic  fowls.  The  stock  is  owned  as  indiYidoal 
property.  Our  Indians  are  strongly  opposed  to  cattle  raising  and  almost  as 
strongly  opposed  to  raising  hogs,  although  most  of  the  Indians  are  fond  of  pork 
and  many  of  them  eat  beef.  I  am  hopeful  that  some  more  advanced  steps  can 
soon  be  taken  among  these  people  in  the  matter  of  stock  raisiuf^,  but  I  ao  not 
believe  that  satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained  until  we  have  a  division  of  land 
and  tribal  ties  are  broken. 

Population.— The  population  of  the  tribe  on  the  80th  day  of  June,  1897,  waa  394 
and  is  classified  as  foUows: 

Males 200 

Females 194 

Indians  between  6  and  16 97 

MalesabovelS 102 

Females  above  14 114 

Total  population . . 894 

In  order  to  give  a  comparative  view  of  the  population  of  this  tribe,  I  herewith 
submit  a  tabmated  report  of  its  population  for  tne  past  ten  years: 


1888. 

1888. 

1890. 

1891. 

1882. 

1888. 

1804. 

1895. 

1886. 

1807. 

MftlAff , 

193 
188 
101 
86 
115 
381 

198 
195 
89 
89 
127 
388 

303 
197 
106 
96 
128 
399 

200 
190 
94 
99 
118 
390 

196 
196 
102 
101 
136 
392 

195 
194 
JOO 
96 
123 
389 

198 
194 
107 
98 
126 
392 

200 
198 
103 
98 
125 
308 

208 
186 
105 
98 
113 
303 

SOD 

FAlDf^W       .                          . 

194 

Indians  between  6  and  16  years 

Males  above  18  years 

07 
1Q3 

Pemalw*  above  14  years                  ---.- 

114 

Total  i)opulation.- 

394 

There  were  17  births  and  16  deaths  during  the  year.  It  will  be  observed  from 
the  foregoing  table  that  the  number  of  births  and  number  of  deaths  has  been  about 
the  same  each  year  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  increase  of  population  from 
1888  to  1889  is  to  be  accounted  fbr  by  the  enrollment  of  Indians  adopted  from  other 
tribes. 

Besides  the  Indians  enrolled  in  our  census  report,  there  are  10  to  15  Indians  resid- 
ing here  who  belong  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  of  Oklahoma,  and  about  30  Win- 
nebagoes  and  Pottawatomies  from  Nebraska  add  Kansas. 

There  is  but  slight  mixture  of  blood  among  our  Indians,  but  some  of  the  Indians 
from  Oklahoma  are  mixed  with  the  negro  and  some  of  the  Winnebagoes  and  Pot- 
tawatomies are  mixed  with  other  tribes  and  white  blood.  The  Musquakie,  or  Sac 
and  Fox  Indian  of  Iowa,  takes  special  pride  in  the  boast  that  his  tribe  is  untainted 
with  the  blood  of  foreign  tribes  or  of  the  white  race. 

Homes.— The  wigwam  and  the  wickiup:  The  houses,  dress,  religion,  domestic 
customs,  and  habits  of  these  people  are  essentially  the  same  as  were  those  of  the 
Indian  of  one  htmdred  years  ago.  In  describing  their  homes,  as  he  found  them  in 
1829,  Caleb  Atwater  writes: 

The  wigwam  we  visited  was  a  fair  sample  of  all  we  saw  afterwards  in  the  Indian  country.  It 
was  covered  with  white-elm  bark,  fastened  on  the  outside  of  nprieht  posts  fixed  In  the  ground 
by  ropes,  made  of  barks,  passed  through  the  covering  and  tied  on  the  ixiside  around  the  posts.  I 
should  suppose  this  dwelling  was  40  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide;  that  6  feet  on  each  of  the  sides, 
within  the  doors,  was  occupied  by  a  place  where  the  family  slept,    Their  beds  consisted  of  a 
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platf arm  raised  4  feet  from  the  earth,  resting  on  poles  tied  at  that  height  to  poets  standing 
vprU^t  in  the  gronnd  opposite  each  other  and  touching  the  roof.  On  these  poles  were  laid 
blankets  and  tne  skins  of  deer,  bear,  bison,  etc.  These  were  the  beds.  Between  these  beds  was 
an  open  spAce,  perhaps  6  or  8  feet  in  width,  running  the  entire  length  of  the  wigwam.  In  this 
space  firee  were  kindled  in  oold  and  wet  weather,  and  here,  at  snch  times,  the  cooking  was  car- 
ried on  and  the  family  warmed  themselves,  ate  their  food,  etc.  There  was  no  chimney,  and  the 
smoke  either  passed  out  through  the  roof  or  out  at  the  doors  at  the  end  of  the  wigwam.  On 
all  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  no  better  dwelling  is  to  be  found  among  the  fiidians. 

The  above  deBcription  by  Mr.  Atwater  ib  an  accurate  deecription  of  the  present 
sammer  wigwam  of  the  Mnsquakie  as  he  now  lives  in  Tama  County,  except  that 
for  the  skins  of  deer,  bear,  bison,  etc. ,  must  be  substituted  mats  of  their  own  weav- 
ing and  blankets,  and  in  some  instances  boards  for  poles  and  bark. 

But  the  Mnsquakie  is  something  of  an  aristocrat.  He  maintains  both  simuner 
and  winter  quarters.  The  above  is  a  description  of  his  summer  quarters.  His 
winter  quarters  is  the  historic  wickiup  of  the  Sac  and  Fox.  It  is  oval  in  form, 
from  10  to  20  feet  long,  and  from  8  to  10  feet  high  in  the  center,  and  is  covered 
with  a  matting  woven  by  squaws  from  rushes  gathered  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  These  houses  being  small  there  is  no  room  for  platforms,  and  the  Indian  eats, 
deeps,  and  lives  on  the  ground.  When  the  trunks,  hunting  sacks,  guns,  bedding, 
eatables,  cooking  utensils,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  life  are  placed  about  the 
ndes  of  the  wicKiup,  the  medicine  bag  and  the  dance  gourds  tieid  to  the  poles  in 
the  roof  and  mats  spread  upon  the  ground,  the  curtain  dropped  at  the  entrance, 
and  a  cbeerful  fire  mazing  in  the  center,  the  squaw,  whose  labor  has  erected  the 
winter  residence,  feels  that  her  lord  is  carefully  protected  from  the  winter  blasts. 

Dna. — Force  of  circumstances  has  compelled  the  Iowa  Indian  to  undergo  some 
dianges  in  the  manner  of  his  dress,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  description  of 
the  personal  habit  of  one  of  the  warriors  who  besieged  Fort  Detroit  wouM  be  an 
accurate  description  of  the  Indian  who  still  cheiishes  the  customs  of  his  fathers, 
although  so  far  removed  from  them.  Of  course  cloth  has  given  place  to  the  skins 
of  deer,  bear,  and  other  animals  that  formerly  roamed  the  plain.  But  the  Tama 
County  Indian  is  a  blanket  Indian.  Nearly  all  of  the  elder  men  of  the  tribe  are 
attired  in  moccasins,  leggings,  breechcloth,  loose-flowing  shirt,  and  blanket,  with  a 
carefully  arrange  scarf  about  the  head,  from  which  frej^uently  stand  feathers  of 
variegated  colors.  By  force  of  necessity  and  for  convenience  many  of  the  voung 
men  are  now  adopting  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  essential  articles  of  dress  charac- 
teristic of  the  whites,  but  there  are  few  of  these  Indians  who  do  not  at  some  season 
of  the  year  appear  in  the  blanket  and  genuine  Indian  costume.  While  these 
Indians  are  always  attired  in  such  fasion  that  they  would  not  be  easily  mistaken 
for  a  member  of  the  '*  Four  Hundred,''  it  is  during  the  summer  season,  and  espe- 
cially when  dances  are  on  hand,  that  they  cop^  most  nearly  the  hero  of  former 
years.  Their  manner  of  drees  at  this  time  is  strikingly  characteristic  for  its  scan- 
tiness, the  elder  Indians  wearing  nothing  but  moccasins,  breechcloth,  and  loose- 
flowing  blanket,  and  many  of  the  Indian  children  wear  no  article  except  a  loose- 
flowing  shirt;  in  fact,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Indian  children  to  appear  during 
the  sammer  months  without  any  article  of  clothing. 

The  women  have  made  more  progress  in  dress  than  the  men.  This  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  a  Presbyterian  mission,  which  has  been  maintained 
among  these  people  during  the  i>ast  twelve  years.  The  squaws  are  rapidly  adopt- 
ing the  s^le  of  dress  of  the  plain  white  woman,  and  many  of  them  are  learning 
to  wear  undergarments  and  hosiery.  All  cling  to  the  blanket,  moccasins,  beads, 
and  bracelets,  and  a  Musquakie  beauty  is  as  proud  of  the  jewelry  about  her  neck 
and  arms  as  the  fashionable  ladies  of  modem  society  are  of  their  own  more  costly 
evidences  of  ancestral  barbarism.  In  this  x>articular  it  would  be  qiiite  a  task  to 
midertake  to  show  a  Musquakie  sc^^uaw  wherein  the  jewels  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough are  the  rewards  of  any  higher  civilization  than  that  which  gives  her  the 
pdyil^B^  to  wear  those  wrought  by  native  hands  from  Qerman  silver. 

B—itatimi. — There  has  been  no  physician  at  this  agency  since  their  residence  in 
Iowa,  bat  between  the  end  of  the  flscal  year  1897  and  the  date  of  the  present 
report  the  Department  has  authorized  the  agent  to  contract  with  a  physician  to 
wait  upon  the  tribe  in  camp  and  to  attend  the  new  Indian  training  school.  Here- 
tofore their  sick  have  been  left  to  the  care  of  the  medicine  man  and  the  old  squaw 
doctor.  It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  many  hardships  and  cruelties  which  have 
entailed  from  the  practice  of  these  ignorant  healers.  Some  of  the  most  dis- 
tnmmg  circumstances  which  it  is  possible  for  pen  toportray  have  been  witnessed 
on  accoant  of  the  practice  of  these  Indian  doctors.  The  exigencies  of  some  recent 
cases  have  thoroughly  impressed  the  superiority  of  the  white  man's  medicine  upon 
tiie  Inddan  mind,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  with  the  services  of  an  attending  phy- 
sician the  sanitation  and  the  health  of  the  tribe  can  be  substantially  improved 
tad  the  alanning  death  rate,  which  has  held  the  tribe  in  a  stationary  condition 
for  a  decade,  reduced. 
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Cookixig  and  eating. — Our  Indians  have  adopted  to  considerable  extent  the  cookiner 
utensils  of  the  whites,  but  there  are  only  five  cook  stoves  in  the  tribe.  Their 
changed  condition  of  life  from  that  of  their  fathers,  and  the  introduction  of  more 
of  the  articles  of  food  of  the  whites,  has  worked  considerable  change  in  their 
physique.  They  are  not  an  active  athletic  people,  and  many  of  their  men  and 
women  are  fat  and  clumsy.  The  eating  of  greasy  food,  hot  dishes,  and  the  lack 
of  exercise  has  done  much  to  make  tf\ein  lazy,  indolent,  and  careless.  Nearly 
e  very  thing  they  eat  is  cooked  in  lard,  and  they  are  perfectly  content  if  they 
have  hot  fried  cakes,  pork,  and  coffee.  They  cook  and  eat  about  the  open  fire  on 
the  ground  without  the  use  of  any  table,  and  only  a  few  households  in  the  tribe 
trouble  themselves  to  spread  a  cloth  for  their  meal.  The  only  way  I  see  open  to 
improve  their  domestic  economy  is  by  the  appointment  of  some  good,  faithful 
woman  as  field  matr6n,  who  shall  go  among  tne  women  of  the  tribe  and  teacli 
them. 

Beligion.— Our  Indians  practice  the  religion  of  their  fathers  with  a  strictness  that 
admits  of  no  innovations.  I  believe  they  are  the  most  religious  and  devout  people 
I  have  ever  known,  and  their  services  seem  to  have  a  sacredness  about  them  that 
the  white  man  little  comprehends  and  can  much  less  relate.  I  have  diligently- 
sought  to  learn  something  definite  about  their  scheme  of  religion,  but  they  guard 
their  faith  and  their  practice  so  carefully  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  reli- 
able information .  However,  through  the  f riendiy  assistance  of  an  educated  Indian 
who  understands  their  language,  I  hoi)e  to  be  able  in  the  near  future  to  give 
something  specific  and  reliable  on  this  subject.  Although  there  has  been  a  mission 
at  the  agency  for  about  fifteen  years  not  a  single  Indian  has  adopted  the  Christian 
faith. 

Bchoolf.— During  the  past  year,  as  heretefore,  an  industrial  day  school  has  been 
maintained  at  the  Government  building  on  the  Indian  land.  The  school  was 
abandoned  on  June  30  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Stoops,  who  had  it  in  charge,  has  been  trans- 
ferred as  principal  teacher  of  the  boarding  school  at  the  Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak. 
The  building  formerly  occupied  as  a  day  school  will  now  be  used  as  a  home  for 
the  farmer. 

This  school  was  abandoned  because  of  the  erection  of  the  Indian  training  school « 
a  new  boarding  school,  which  is  being  erected  at  this  time  on  the  Gk>vemment 
site,  a  short  distance  west  of  Toledo,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $35,000.  The  dormi- 
tory for  this  school  is  now  under  process  of  erection  and  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy about  December  1.  Plans  for  minor  buildings  are  now  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Department,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  buildings  will  all  be  completed  in 
time  to  open  the  new  school  January  1.  Interest  in  education  is  growing,  and 
during  the  past  year  two  of  our  young  men  have  attended  Hampton  Institute.  I 
believe  we  will  have  little  difficultjr  in  getting  a  goodly  number  of  the  pupils  into 
our  new  school,  although  there  evidently  will  be  some  strong  opposition  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  older  Indians,  and  we  may  ezx>erience  more  difficulty  in  the 
matter  of  attendance  than  we  anticipate. 

Mission.— The  Presbvterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  maintained  by  the  effort 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Home  Board  of  Iowa,  a  mission  near  this  agency  for  thirteen 
years.  The  mission  has  a  good  building,  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  $5,000, 
largely  through  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  T.  C.  Sinclair,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  and  is  con- 
stantly ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  tribe. 

The  new  highway.— During  the  year  a  new  highway  has  been  established  through 
the  main  body  of  the  Indian  land,  crossing  the  Iowa  River,  and  Tama  CJounty  has 
erected  bridges  at  an  expense  of  about  $6,000.  The  highway  was  established  by- 
due  process  of  law  and  the  Indians  were  awarded  damage  for  the  land  required. 
Their  rights  were  fully  protected,  and,  although  some  of  the  tribe  strenuously 
objected  to  the  establishment  of  the  highway,  it  is  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
tribe,  and  the  advantages  to  the  Indians  much  more  ttian  compensate  the  damage 
done. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  the  kindly  interest  taken  in  affairs  at  this  agency 
during  the  past  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
'  Horace  M.  Rebok, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  op  Teacher  op  Sac  and  Fox  Day  School. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Toledo,  Iowa,  August  ts^  1897. 
Sir:  I  have  the  pleasare  of  snbmittinfir  to  you  my  annual  report  of  industrial  day  school  at 
this  agency.    The  school  was  in  session  ten  months  of  the  year  with  an  ayeraee  attendance  of  a 
little  over  twenty.    A  comparison  of  the  former  reports  will  show  that  this  is  the  best  attend- 
ance in  the  history  of  this  school,  and  during  the  year  many  of  the  pupils  were  quite  regular  in 
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attandanoe  and  znade  considerable  proffreas  in  readinsr*  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  local 
geography.  Some  of  the  headmen  of  the  tribe  have  been  a  help  to  the  school  this  year  rather 
uian  a  hindrance,  as  heretofore. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  onr  industrial  work,  and  a  number  of  the  boys  have  learned 
to  repair  harness  and  houses  and  make  tables,  cupboards,  etc.  Through  the  school  I  have  been 
sUe  to  introduce  a  number  of  new  garden  seeds  among  the  tribe,  ana  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  these  people  they  have  set  out  a  number  of  cabbage  plants. 

Since  the  Oovemment  has  begun  to  furnish  medicine  for  the  Indians,  I  have  been  able  to  ren- 
der considerable  assistance  in  dckness.  and  I  am  sure  that  some  lives  have  been  saved  on  this 
aocoont,  while  at  the  same  time  this  assistance  has  to  some  extent  tended  to  weaken  t^e  influence 
of  squaw  doctors  and  medicine  men. 

On  the  doth  day  of  June  the  industrial  day  school  was  abandoned,  and  the  work  that  has  been 
~  '--;  on  at  the  dav  school  for  years  wiU  soon  be  taken  up  in  the  new  boarding  school  with 
oties  and,  as  we  hope,  with  better  results, 
uy,  W.  8.  Stoops, 

IndustricU  Day  School  Teacher. 

HoRAOB  M.  Bbbok,  United  State*  Indian  Agent 
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REPORT  OP  POTTAWATOMIE  AND  GREAT  NEMAHA  AGENCY. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency, 

Hoyt,  Kans,,  August  24,  1897. 

Sot:  In  ooxnpliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  letter,  dated 
June  30  last,  I  naye  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  different  tribes 
embraced  in  the  agency,  and  the  affairs  thereof  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,1897. 

In  making  this  report  I  shall  relj  more  largely  upon  my  knowledge  of  the 
Indians  and  their  history,  getined  durinfl;  the  last  thirty  years,  than  upon  informa- 
tion obtained  daring  my  official  life,  which  commenced,  only  at  the  oeginning  of 
the  current  filscal  year. 

Popnlatioii. — The  names  of  the  five  tribes  belonging  to  the  agency,  their  separate 
and  aggregate  population,  and  statistical  information  reqmred  in  reference  thereto 
is  shown  in  the  following  statement,  viz: 


Tribe. 

Totol 
number  on 
reserva- 
tion. 

Males 

above  18 

years  of 

age. 

Females 

above  14 

years  of 

age. 

School 
children 
between 
6  and  16. 

628 
284 
176 
82 

T8 

160 
68 
48 
19 
19 

187 
69 
66 
29 
22 

140 

•flckapoo           .    , .,, 

61 

Iowa.' I 

48 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mtssonri 

17 

ChlinMnrft and  dirlfitiaii ... 

27 

Total 

1,006 

808 

806 

298 

BaMTvatioiLi.— The  area  and  location  of  reservations  occupied  by  the  tribes 
named  above  are  shown  by  the  following  table,  viz: 


Tribe. 


Location  of  reservations. 


Pivirie  Band  of  Pottawatomies. 

Kirkapoo 

Iowa. 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missonri... 
CUppewa  and  Christian 

Total 


Jackson  Ck>ant7,  Eans. 
Brown  County,  Eans. 

Do, 
Sontheastem  Nebraska. 
Franklin  Connty,  Eans. 


Tin«k  ftmds.— As  the  very  erroneous  impression  prevails  in  the  mind  of  the  public 
generally  that  the  Indians  are  wholly  supported  by  the  United  States,  ana  that 
the  annuities  and  other  funds  received  by  them  and  paid  in  their  behalf  are  gra- 
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tnitous,  a  statement  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  tribes  under  treaty  stipulations, 
from  1795  to  the  present  time,  and  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States,  is  submitted 
as  follows,  viz: 


Tribe. 

Fnnds  held  in 

trnst  by  the 

United  States. 

T*miriA  RftTid  of  PottAWfttomiftS .r......^^   ■,  -,, r- -   

$507,037.57 

Kickapoo    - -- 

180,305.30 

lowft                                          --  -.».     .............. .......................... ........ 

178.043.37 

Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Miflsouri....... .......... ...... .. ............ 

179,060. 12? 

Chiimewa  and  Cliristian                                        -  -      -- 

42,500.00 

Total                   .    .. 

1,177,085.35 

Civiliiation.— The  Indians  throughout  the  agency  are  advancing  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language,  and  in  some  of  the  tribes  improvement  in  this 
respect  is  marked.  They  wear  citizens  clothing  generally ,  and  more  naturally  eacfa. 
succeeding  ^ear,  and  a  large  majority  of  them  are  courteous  and  considerate  in 
addressing  either  strangers  or  acquaintances,  whether  upon  business  or  casually. 
They  have  better  food^  better  prepared,  and  served  in  more  desirable  methods 
than  formerly.  Their  domestic  comforts  have  been  increased ,  and  the  health  of  the 
adults  at  least  improved  by  the  Introduction  of  proper  coolang  apparatus  in  the 
kitchen,  and  bedsteads,  bedding,  and  furniture  in  other  rooms  of  their  houses. 

Their  houses  number  on  the  JPralrie  Band  Reservation,  186;  on  the  Kickapoo, 
51 ;  on  the  Iowa,  53;  on  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri,  38,  and  on  the  Chippewa 
and  Christian  Indian  Reservation,  20.  Examination  of  the  statistics  accompany- 
ng  this  report  will  show  that  this  makes  more  than  one  house  to  each  family,  and 
many  of  them  are  well  planned,  commodious,  and  excellently  well  kept. 

As  pertaining  to  this  subject,  it  can  also  be  truthfully  stated  that  among  the 
young  people  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  legal  marriages,  and  in  fact  in  two 
of  the  tribes  none  others  are  recognized. 

These  evidences,  however,  embody  but  the  primary  and  most  ordinary  principles 
of  civilization,  and  to  secure  advancement  therein  and  the  accomplishment  of  a 
truly  enlightened  and  durable  civilization,  a  firm  hold  must  be  kept  on  the  habits, 
the  exx)enditure8,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  business  conduct  of  these  Indians. 

Agricnltore  and  leases. — The  lands  embraced  in  the  Pottawatomie,  Kickapoo, 
Iowa,  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  reservations  are  located  in  what  is  known 
as  the  com  belt  of  the  United  States,  and  in  a  section  of  Kansas  in  which  there 
is  scarcely  ever  a  failure  of  the  com  crop,  or,  indeed,  any  crop  of  wheat,  potatoes, 
oats,  or  flax,  when  sown  on  new  ground. 

On  the  Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  reservations,  in  ordinarily  good 
seasons,  60  bushels  of  corn  and  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  are  an  average 
crop,  and  I  have  been  informed  by  a  reputable  member  of  one  of  the  tribes  named 
that  he  has  raised  in  past  years  an  average  of  80  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  on 
several  hundred  acres,  and  that  35  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  not  an  unusual 
crop. 

Tne  Kickapoo  Reservation  is  but  little  less  productive  than  those  named,  while 
that  of  the  Prairie  Band  is  slightly  inferior  in  the  production  of  com,  and  largely 
BO  in  small  grain.  This,  however,  is  in  great  measure  redeemed  by  the  abundant 
growth  of  grass  thereon,  not  only  rich  in  fattening  qualities  for  cattle,  but  suit- 
able for  the  finest  driving  or  racing  horses.  This  gn'ass— growing  in  smaller  areas 
on  all  the  reservations— is  at  its  best  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  when  all 
tame  passes  are  almost  worthless  for  pasturage,  and  I  think  it  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful if  it  can  ever  be  profitably  replaced  by  any  species  of  grass.  If  fenced  and  not 
burned,  it  grows  much  more  thriftily  than  when  exposed  to  indiscriminate  pas- 
turage and  burning,  and  could,  I  am  satisfied  from  long  experience  and  observa- 
tion, be  made  a  very  profitable  and  inexpensive  source  of  income  for  the  Indians 
without  impoverishment  of  the  land,  as  most  likely  will  be  the  result  in  case  of  its 
cultivation. 

The  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indian  Reservation  is  much  inferior  to  all  of  those 
named,  yet  can  be  made  fairly  productive  by  good  farming  and  the  use  of  manure 
or  phosphates.  Small  grain  is  produced  more  largely  than  corn,  and  fraits  and 
berries  do  exceedingly  well,  better,  in  fact,  than  on  any  of  the  otner  reservations 
in  the  agency;  though  good  success  in  cases  of  proper  effort  is  obtained  on  all  of 
them,  and  I  should  have  stated  before  that  there  are  many  nice  little  orchards 
growing  on  the  various  reservations 

When  it  is  considered  that,  in  addition  to  these  natural  advantages,  nearly  every 
family  of  the  Indians  is  supplied  with  horses,  wagons,  and  farmmg  impl^ents, 
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in  many  instances  to  a  larger  d^^ree  than  are  prosperous  white  farmers,  it  can  be 
readily  understood  that  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Indians  are  unsurpassed  by 
any  i>eople  anywhere. 

Tlley  are  not  availing  themselves  of  these  advantages,  however,  and  are  posi- 
tively retrograding  in  their  personal  application  to  agricnltnral  pursuits,  and  I 
make  the  admission  candidly,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  correction  of  the  evils 
leading  to  such  a  result,  as  well  as  to  comply  with  your  instructions  to  "  show  the 
actnal  state  of  affairs,  whether  creditable  or  not."  The  statistics  show  that  3,770 
acres  of  land  were  cultivated  by  the  Prairie  Band,  as  against  3,428  acres  last  year, 
and  342  acres  broken,  making  the  number  of  acres  now  reported  as  cultivated; 
also,  that  150  acres  were  broken  this  year.  Statistics  for  Eickapoos  show  that  700 
acres  were  cultivated  by  Indians  this  year,  as  against  4,550  acres  last  year.  Statis- 
tics for  lowas  show  that  1,000  acres  were  cultivated  by  Indians  this  year,  as  against 
4,125  acres  last  year. 

Statistics  for  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  show  that  200  acres  were  cultivated 
by  Indians  this  year,  as  against  3,400  last  year.  Statistics  for  Chippewa  and  Chris- 
tian Indians  show  that  614  acres  were  ctutivated  by  Indians  this  year,  as  against 
1,110  last  year. 

To  sum  up,  the  Prairie  Band  has  hardly  equaled  last  year's  cultivation,  and  ^1 
the  other  tribes  named  have  fallen  off,  some  of  them  very  largely.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indiaos,  numbering  78  persons,  have  cultivated 
nearly  as  much  land  as  the  Kiekapoos,  with  234  persons.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
Indians  did  not  cultivate  as  mnch  land  last  year  as  represented;  but  I  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  fact  that  if  they  did  not  last  year  they  did  some  years  ago, 
or  -within  a  small  number  of  acres  of  the  amoimts  reported. 

This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  syBtem  of  leasing  Indian  lands  practiced  at  this 
agency,  and  elsewhere,  perhaps.  Leasing  these  lands  as  at  first  intended  and 
under  the  rules  prescribed  would  have  been  of  some  advantage  to  old  and  decrepit 
men  and  women,  but  it  has  developed  into  a  mania.  Lands  that  should  be 
cultivated  by  the  Indians  are  leased,  and  frequently  their  dwelling  houses  and 
outhouses  and  buildings,  and  many  families  of  the  different  tribes  spend  their  whole 
time  in  visiting,  not  only  in  the  agency,  but  to  Wisconsin,  Oklahoma,  and  other 
places.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  m  the  case  of  one  small  tribe  nearly  the 
entire  membership  is  absent  frequently. 

This  is  not  only  true,  but  the  lands  of  the  minor  Indians  and  infants  are  leased 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  when  they  attain  their  majority — and  long  before 
in  many  cases — the  lands  will  be  worn  out,  worthless,  and  of  no  benefit  to  the 
owners.  These  minors  do  not  receive  one  cent  of  benefit  from  these  leases,  and 
the  xnroceeds  are  s^nt  by  their  parents  or  gaardians  in  gambling,  drinking,  and 
the  purchase  of  articles  for  which  they  have  no  use  and  ought  not  to  have;  in  fact, 
^  whole  system  conduces  to  the  demoralization  of  the  Indians  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  land  leased. 

The  system  also  introduces  among  the  Indians  a  large  nnmber  of  vicious  but 
shrewd  men,  who  not  only  manipulate  the  Indians,  but  attempt  to  accomplish 
their  purposes  at  the  agency  through  them.  For  instance,  on  assuming  charge  of 
the  agency  I  soon  learned  that  in  some  cases  the  Indians  were  bringing  the  work 
of  these  men  to  the  shops,  and  in  many  other  ways  they  inject  themselves  into  the 
business  of  the  agency  and  render  the  already  complicated  and  arduous  duties 
tiiereof  more  difficult.  In  addition  to  these  phases  of  the  question ,  the  development 
in  several  of  the  tribes  of  lease  brokers,  who  seem  to  be  utterly  without  conscience, 
is  to  be  deplored,  and  in  one  of  the  tribes  these  men  are  responsible  for  the  alleged 
accomplishment  of  a  large  number  of  leases  that  have  never  been  reported  to  the 
office  at  all. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  increasing  the  income  of  Indians,  already  suf- 
ficient for  their  reasonable  wants,  I  will  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  of  very 
doubtful  expediency  as  a  factor  in  civilizing  them,  and  that  it  is  questionable  u 
any  rich  tribe  in  which  the  full-bloods  are  largely  in  the  majority  can  be  civilized 
in  any  reasonable  time;  in  fact,  the  added  experience  of  many  years  convinces  me 
that  the  most  efficacious  plan  for  their  civilization  and  evangelization  is  over  the 
plow  handles  or  in  some  other  practical  pursuit  requiring  application,  study,  and 
work. 

AUotmeoits  and  fnrplus  landa. — Lands  have  been  allotted  to  all  the  Indians  in  the 
agency,  except  to  cnildren  bom  since  the  work  was  completed.  Factions  in  both 
the  Prurie  Band  and  Kickax>oo  tribes  have  opposed  and  protested  against  allot- 
ments from  the  date  of  commencing  the  work  in  1891  until  the  present  time. 
These  factions  are  composed  of  the  oldest,  poorest,  and  most  ignorant  members  of 
both  tribes,  yet  their  persistence  and  aggressiveness  have  resulted  in  unpleasant 
conditions  among  the  Indians  and  annoyance  and  trouble  to  those  having  charge  of 
them,  as  five  unauthorized  delegations  from  the  Prairie  Band  alone  have  visited 
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Washington  for  the  purpoie  of  breaking  the  allotments,  as  they  term  it  Tlie 
expenses  of  these  trips  have  been  defrayed  principally  through  contributions  from. 
members  of  the  factions,  who  have  been  deprived  thereby  or  comforts  they  mi^lit 
otherwise  have  enjoyed. 

I  am  able  to  report  now,  however,  that  at  least  half  of  the  Prairie  Band  faction 
have  been  to  the  office,  made  inqniry  concerning  their  allotments,  and  seem  aitx- 
ions  to  utilize  them.  Other  causes  than  allotments  have  conduced  to  their  dissatis' 
faction,  which  I  think  may  be  removed,  although  they  are  really  chronic  **  kickers. " 

There  are  about  16,000  acres  of  surplus  land  in  the  Prairie  Band  Reservation 
that  is  likely  to  become  a  subject  of  contention  in  the  future,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  growing  sentiment  in  the  tribe  favoring  the  sale  of  it.  The  surplus  lands  of 
the  KLckapoo  Reservation  are  leased;  there  are  none  on  the  Iowa  Reservation,  and. 
but  a  few  fractions,  amounting  to  about  160  acres,  in  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mis- 
souri Reservation. 

The  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians,  by  a  vote  taken  on  their  reservation  July 
25  last,  decided  to  accept  certain  legislation  providing  for  the  sale  of  their  surplus 
land,  the  payment  of  the  pro  rata  shares  of  their  cash  credits,  and,  in  fact,  for  a 
full  settlement  of  all  of  their  affairs  with  the  United  States,  and  to  become  citizens 
thereof  without  limitation. 

Xnduftries.— There  are  no  industries  pursued  on  any  of  the  reservations  in  tlie 
agency  other  than  that  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  except  that  two  families 
are  engaged  in  storekeeping  and  trade  of  various  kinds. 

Beli^on  and  miMdona^  work. — The  only  organized  work  of  this  kind  is  conducted 
at  the  Chippewa  and  Chri'stian  Indian  Reservation  and  among  the  Iowa  Indians — 
by  a  missionary  of  the  Moravian  Church  at  the  first-named  place,  and  by  *'  Sister 
MoUie,"  a  disciple  of  the  ** Holiness"  Church,  at  the  lowas. 

The  Moravians  have  had  good  success  in  past  years  with  l^e  Chippewa  and  Chris- 
tian Indians,  and  the  missionary.  Rev.  Charles  Steinfort,  is  now  holding  them  to 
their  church  obligations  very  successfully,  considering  the  many  difficulties  with 
which  he  has  to  contend. 

*' Sister  MoUie,"  representing  the  almost  unknown  sect  named,  unsupportecl, 
without  money,  and  without  standing,  has  stopped  more  drunkenness  and  vice 
generally  among  the  lowas  than  any  other  influence  that  I  have  known  or  heard 
of,  and  has  encouraged  and  promoted  the  practice  of  honesty  and  virtue  among 
them. 

About  half  the  Kickapoos  are  members  of  a  church  presided  over  by  a  member 
of  the  tribe,  who  preaches  a  mixed  doctrine  of  Protestant  ideas.  The  church  has 
an  elevating  tendency,  both  as  to  religion  and  morality.  A  few  of  them  are  Cath- 
olics and  the  remainder  practice  the  Indian  religion. 

There  are  a  number  or  Catholics  and  a  few  Protestants  in  the  Prairie  Band,  bat 
a  large  proportion  of  them  practice  the  Indian  religion.  There  are  several  I^otes- 
tant  and  Catholic  families  among  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri. 

Courts — There  are  no  '* courts  of  Indian  offenses"  in  the  agency,  and  Indians 
guilty  of  minor  offenses  are  brought  before  the  agent.  Hon.  W.  C.  Perry,  United 
States  attorney  for  the  district  of  Kansas,  has  recently  prepared  very  strong  peti- 
tions in  three  cases  of  aggravated  interference  by  the  Stafe  authorities  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Indians  believed  to  be  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  to  restraining  the  plaintiffs  in  the  suits  and  preventing  such 
suits  in  the  future. 

Employeei.— There  are  20  agency  and  27  school  employees,  47  in  all,  in  service  in 
the  agency,  all  under  civil-service  rules  except  one  laborer  and  possibly  two  appren- 
tices. With  the  exception  of  the  three  last  named,  the  agent  does  not  have  the 
selection  of  a  single  employee,  although  he  is  held  to  a  rigid  examination  of  his 
accounts  and  is  practically  under  a  bond  of  $80,000  at  this  agency  for  not  onlyan 
hcnest  accounting  of  his  transactions,  but  for  technical  correctness  as  well.  The 
clerk  receives  the  same  salary  as  the  ajs^nt,  is  required  to  work  less  hours,  and  has 
no  responsibility,  financial  or  otherwise.  The  agent  is  held  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  schools,  yet  he  has  to  receive  witnout  question  whatever  kind  of 
superintendents  or  employees  may  be  sent  him.  His  credit  and  standing  as  an 
officer  are  purely  at  the  mercy  of  the  accidental  assignment  of  honest  and  capable 
employees;  otherwise  disgrace  and  ruin  confront  him. 

8ohool8.--Thereare  three  boarding  schools  conducted  in  the  agency,  as  follows,  viz: 

The  Pottawatomie  boarding  school  is  located  within  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  the 
office  of  the  agency,  on  the  Prairie  Band  Reservation.  The  buildings  consist  of  a 
dormitory,  heated  by  steam  and  furnished  throughout  with  water;  an  assembly 
building,  capacious  and  well  arranged;  laundry,  coal  houses,  ice  house,  workroom, 
and  other  small  buildings  costing  in  the  aggre^te  $39,5.50.  These  buildings  were 
erected  in  1892  and  since,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  breakage  of  g£ss  and 
locks  are  in  a  good  state  of  repair.    Some  additional  accommodations  in  the  bath 
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and  wash  rooms  and  in  other  portions  of  the  buildings  are  required,  however, 
and  have  been  asked  for.  There  is  a  good  bam  standing  on  a  part  of  the  school 
farm,  that  cost  $2,000;  also  a  s9hoolhou8e  that  cost  $4,000;  and  a  smoke  and  milk 
honse  that  cost  $500 — the  last  two  buildings  not  used  for  school  purposes. 

There  are  13  employees  at  the  school,  at  an  agsn^egate  cost  of  $5,960  per  annum. 
The  avera^  attendance  during  the  year  was  5l.6,  which  was  all  that  could  be 
expected,  in  view  of  the  indisposition  of  several  members  of  the  faction,  referred 
to  Defore  in  this  rex>ort,  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  children  have  been  obtained  bv  withholding  annuitypay- 
ments,  and,  in  some  instances,  by  seizing  the  children  by  the  police  force.  Tnese 
methods  have  created  an  ill  feeling  among  the  Indians,  and  one  family  has  aban- 
doned its  home  and  property  and  is  living  off  the  reservation.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  if  milder  methods  were  used  as  much  might  be  accomplished  as  by  force, 
although  if  the  latter  method  be  necessary  I  am  willing  to  take  my  full  share 
of  responsibility.  I  trust  that  the  new  superintendent  ext)ected  at  this  school 
will  t^e  sufficient  interest  in  the  Indians  and  in  their  advancement  to  visit  them, 
and  induce  other  school  employees  to  do  the  same,  in  order  to  promote  a  friendly 
feeling  toward  them  and  the  school,  and  to  teach  them  that  they  are  not  viewed 
as  inoorrigibles  to  be  controlled  by  force  alone.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single 
friendly  visit  made  by  the  employees  of  this  school  to  Indians  during  the  past  year. 

The  farm,  both  as  to  fencing:  and  cultivation,  now  and  in  the  past,  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  public  service.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  physical  wants  of  the  chil- 
dren have  been  well  cared  for,  and  that  through  the  use  of  healthy  food  and 
proper  clothing  they  have  been  much  improved. 

The  Kickapoo  Boarding  School  is  located  on  the  Eickapoo  Reservation,  35  miles 
north  of  the  agencnr.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  dormitory,  two  small  storerooms, 
a  smokehouse  and  bam.  The  dormitory  is  a  mere  wreck  of  a  building,  really  unfit 
for  occupation  for  any  purpose.  It  was  built  about  the  ^ear  1860  for  stage  pur- 
poses, on  the  old  Laramie  road,  and  although  some  additions  have  been  made  to 
it  the  age  and  wreckage  of  the  old  building  taints  them  all. 

There  are  61  Eickapoo  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age,  nearly  all  of 
whom  can  be  placed  in  school,  and  there  is  no  tribe  in  the  agency  that  has  sup- 
ported schools  as  ^nerously  as  the  Eickapoos  have.  The  children  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  justify  the  request,  if  the  education  of  Indian  children  is  to  con- 
tinue, of  improved  and  proper  school  accommodations,  and  with  this  in  view  I 
respectfully  recommend  that  a  building,  suitable  for  at  least  60  children,  be 
erected  at  an  early  date.  A  suitable  building  could  be  built  for  about  $7,000,  and 
might  be  appropriately  paid  for  from  ''Eickapoo  4  per  cent  fund,"  which  was 
realized  from  sale  of  lands  reserved  for  missionarv,  school,  and  mill  purposes,  and 
located  outside  the  present  reservation  of  the  Eickapoos. 

The  school  is  now  usin^  a  section  of  the  surplus  lands  of  the  tribe  for  school 
purposes,  and  this  might  m  the  future,  by  proper  management,  be  made  to  yield 
a  considerable  revenue  and  applied  to  support  the  school.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  cultivated  land  was  rented  this  year,  and  the  rent  from  this,  with  the 
products  of  the  land  farmed  by  the  industrial  teacher  and  pupils,  will  be  con- 
siderable and  sufficient  to  feed  all  stock  owned  by  the  school,  including  a  very 
nice  lot  of  hogs. 

Eight  persons  were  employed  at  this  school,  at  an  average  annual  cost  of  $3,560. 
The  average  attendance  at  the  school  was  41;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  50  children 
at  least  can  be  obtained  for  the  current  year,  if  room  can  be  found  for  them. 

The  Great  Nemaha  BoardingSchool  is  located  on  the  Iowa  Reservation,  75  miles 
northeast  from  the  agency.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  commodious  dormitory, 
schoolhouse,  granary,  small  stable,  tool  houses,  and  some  worthless  shedding. 
Water  is  supplied  from  a  well  located  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  dormi- 
tory, by  an  efficient  though  simple  water  system.  The  location  of  this  school  is 
excellent,  both  as  to  sanitary  conditions  and  convenience  to  railwav  station. 
White  €loud ,  Eans. ,  being  but  6  miles  distant.  It  is  conducted  for  the  joint  benefit 
of  the  Iowa  and  Sac  and  r'ox  of  the  Missouri  Indians,  and  requires  the  services  of 
7  employees,  who  receive  the  aggregate  salary  of  $8,140.  The  average  attendance 
was  36.4,  with  average  attendance  during  one  month  of  41.6. 

The  total  number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  on  the  two 
reservations,  is  65,  from  which  an  attendance  of  50  pupils  should  be  obtained,  at 
loist,  and  doubtless  would  have  been  had  it  not  been  for  some  difficulties  now  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  rejection  of  a  number  of  children  since  ascertained  to  be  entitled 
to  school  privileges.  The  children  of  these  tribes  are  particularly  bright  and  are 
benefited  as  much  or  more  by  education  than  any  Indian  children  that  I  am 
a<^uainted  with. 

Stmie  suggtotions  having  been  made  heretofore  that  this  school  should  be  dis- 
continued on  account  of  disagreements  between  the  tribes— as  to  ezpenditxures, 
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presnmably— I  wish  to  state  that  in  my  opinion  otber  causes  entirely  inflnenced 
the  suggestions,  and  that  as  much  good  can  be  accomplished  by  its  continnance  as 
at  any  school  in  the  agency  in  proportion  to  the  attendance,  althongh  there  is  no 
doubt  bnt  that  the  official  suggestion  for  its  discontinuance  has  stren^hened  tlie 
Indians  and  traders  in  their  efforts  to  discourage  attendance  and  discredit  tlie 
school  with  a  view  to  the  final  increase  of  annuities. 

There  are  37  acres  of  good  corn  growing  on  the  farm  attached  to  the  school. 
About  450  bushels  of  oats  have  been  nicely  stacked,  and  there  will  also  be  produced 
a  fair  quantity  of  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables.  Hay  for  the  stock  at  this 
school,  as  at  the  others,  has  been  made  by  the  employees,  assisted  at  each  school 
by  one  irregular  laborer. 

Since  assuming  charge  of  the  agency  I  have  had  but  little  difficulty  in  conlsrol- 
ling  the  Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomies  or  Indians  of  the  other  tribes  in  the  agency 
with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact. 

A  determined  demonstration  against  drinking  and  gambling,  in  a  few  instances, 
has  brought  about  such  an  improvement  in  this  respect  in  the  Prairie  Band  tliat 
several  of  the  older  and  more  reflective  members  of  the  tribe  have  appeared  at 
the  office  and  expressed  satisfaction  thereat.  Knowing  that  the  use  of  intoxi* 
cants  by  the  Indian  is  the  primary  and  prolific  cause  of  his  troubles,  espcKjially 
at  about  the  time  of  annuity  payments,  and  with  the  view  of  preventing  indul- 
gence of  the  kind  at  that  time,  I  have  made  it  known  that  no  payments  would  be 
made  to  tribes  of  Indians  when  evidence  of  drunkenness  among  them  was  pre- 
sented to  me,  whether  bv  the  presence  of  the  intoxicated  persons  or  otherwise. 

Submitted  herewith  please  find  statistical  information  and  other  papers  called 
for  in  various  instructions  relative  to  annual  report. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  W.  James, 

United  States  Indian  Agetit. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Kickapoo  School. 

KioKAPOo  Reservation,  Netawaka,  Kans.,JulySlt^  1897. 

Sir:  I  herewith  respectfully  sabmit  the  annual  report  of  this  school  and  reservation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

The  voluntary  and  constant  regrnlar  attendance  of  the  children  at  this  school,  f?oiu^  home  only 
in  cases  of  serious  illness  or  death  of  relatives,  the  almost  total  absence  of  instances  of  runaways, 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Indians  in  the  support  of  the  school,  and  their  urging?  us  to  receive 
more  children  than  the  wretdhedly  poor  little  tumbled  down  buildings  could  accommodate,  has 
continued  as  during  last  year. 

Some  improvements  have  been  made  and  an  advance  step  taken  toward  making  this  school 
partially  self-supporting  by  means  of  the  sale  of  the  surplus  products  and  stock  proanced  on  the 
farm  and  by  reauiring  the  parents  to  furnish  a  portion  of  their  children's  clothing  out  of  the 
rent  money  realized  from  their  allotments. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  fruit  trees  and  a  quantity  of  grape  vines  were  planted  in  April,  a  por- 
tion of  which  was  furnished  by  Superintendent  B.  F.  Taylor,  Chilocco  School;  40  acres  of  old 
land  seeded  down  to  oats,  timothy,  and  clover,  and  in  its  stead  new  land  broken  for  com  crops: 
600  teet  of  sewer  pipe  laid,  thus  relieving  a  long  felt  want  of  a  more  adequate  means  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  waste  water  of  the  premises;  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  stock  increased  and 
Improved,  and  the  facilities  for  their  proper  care  enlarged. 

Although  we  have  enumerated  but  a  few  of  the  improvements  effected,  yet,  as  at  the  close  of 
former  years,  there  remains  the  need  of  more  than  have  already  been  made.  Of  the  most 
important  is  the  pressing  requirement  of  new  boarding-house  buildings  and  improved  water 
facilities,  cow  stable,  more  brood-hog  pens,  and  a  poultry  house;  for  as  the  quantity  of  the  stock 
so  profitable  to  the  school  increases  from  year  to  year,  so  does  the  necessity  of  better  accommo- 
dation for  the  same  increase  in  like  proportion. 

The  report  of  crops  and  other  details  of  our  work,  not  included  here,  will  be  found  in  the 
statistics  furnished  in  this  connection. 

The  children  have  faithfully  maintained  their  industrial  record  mentioned  in  former  reports. 
The  scholastic  training  for  the  past  year  has  been  much  better  than  that  of  former  years. 

Devotional  services,  the  outings  in  attendance  at  various  churches  and  at  entertainments  in 
neighboring  towns,  in  which  the  children  have  frequently  been  invited  to  take  part,  have 
increased  in  frequency  and  the  good  resulting  therefrom  correspondinglv  noted. 

The  children  have  been  very  healthy  and  not  a  single  case  of  serious  illness  has  occurred,  the 
clothing  and  food,  with  few  exceptions,  highly  satisfactory,  which  no  doubt  has  contributed 
much  toward  the  maintenance  of  an  average  attendance  equal  to  the  whole  number  enrolled, 
which,  I  learn  from  the  records,  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  the  Indian  school  service. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  during  the  month  of  September,  we  placed  six  children 
who  were  entitled  to  district-school  privileges,  as  well  as  those  of  the  reservation,  in  the  district 
school,  and  their  attendance  and  work,  according  to  the  report  of  their  teacher.  Miss  Zimmer- 
man, of  Horton,  Kans.,  have  been  equal  to  that  of  her  white  pupils. 

In  reference  to  the  comparative  number  and  efficiency  of  white  and  Indian  employees  of  this 
school  during  the  year,  there  has  been  no  very  perceptible  difference. 

The  Kickapoo  Reservation,  consisting  of  30  sections  of  land,  surrounded  by  a  highly  developed 
agricultural  country,  is  about  equally  populated  by  Indians  and  white  people,  largely  due  to  the 
renting  of  the  tribal  land  to  farmers,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  scene  to  observe  <he  Indian  and 
white  man  plowing  and  sultivating  com  land  with  only  a  dividing  line  between  them.  Recently 
in  riciing  over  the  reservation,  inspecting  crops  and  the  various  Indian  farm  improvements  made 
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durtag  the  Xfiar,  it  was  remarked  by  a  well-known  Indian  official  who  accompanied  me,  that 
sotne  of  the  Indians  (full  bloods)  were  more  comfortably  sitnated  and  had  better  crops,  tilled 
with  their  own  hands,  than  did  many  of  the  white  farmers.  The  police  force,  whom  I  requested 
to  report  to  me  on  these  particulars,  stated  that  the  Indians  are  doing  more  farming  tms  year 
Uian  formerly,  and  my  own  observation  corroborates  this  conclusion. 

With  careful  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  official  in  the  immediate  charge  of  these  Indians, 
the  amount  of  land  cultivated  and  thejiumber  of  home  attractions  and  comforts  can  be  e^reatly 
increased  each  year.  For  the  funds  realized  from  rents  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  continuance 
of  the  erection  of  good  buildings  and  other  improvements,  as  orchards,  better  stock,  poultrvi 
household  furniture,  and  vineyards,  all  of  which  many  of  them  appreciate  and  are  grieidually 
learning  to  care  for  the  same.  Thus  upon  the  departure  of  the  children  from  the  schools  they 
will  have  the  means  at  hand  to  make  practical  the  knowledge  gained  at  school.  Instead  of  en- 
deavoring to  secure  labor  for  the  more  industrious  element  among  the  white  people,  as  hereto- 
fore, we  have  employed  every  means  at  hand  to  have  the  Indians  work  their  own  land,  and  to 
work  for  those  who  were  in  need  of  help. 

Though  not  much  of  an  admirer  of  bueball  playing,  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  the  successful 
career  of  the  Eickapoo  nine  in  defeating  all  the  crack  clubs  of  this  section  of  Kansas  speaks 
well  for  their  industry  and  sobriety. 

During  tlie  year  six  legal  marriaeee  have  been  performed  and  several  more  have  expressed  a 
villineness  to  follow  suit.  There  have  been  no  crimes  nor  serious  violations  of  the  law  com- 
mittea  bv  any  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation. 

The  Indians  and  myself  have  been  given  much  annoyance  by  the  gamishoeing  of  their  rent 
money  and  the  rendering  of  judgments  against  them  by  Justices  of  the  peace,  upon  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  speculative  element,  with  not  even  the  excuse  of  a  legitimate  account  upon  which 
to  base  their  claims.  Thus  far  wo  have  successfully  prevented  the  execution  of  these  demands 
and  the  consequent  misappropriation  of  their  money.  Although  there  is  this  unfriendly  class 
of  individuals  existing  in  our  midst,  yet  the  great  majority  of  the  people  surrounding  this  res- 
ervation are  sufficiently  intelligent  to  be  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  Eickapoo  Indians, 
at  least  for  their  own  good,  if  not  for  that  of  their  dusky  neighbors. 

While  in  all  particulars  the  situation  as  herein  set  forth  is  perfectly  evident  to  the  unbiased, 
yet  to  the  prequdicod  mind,  even  at  this  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  the  good  traits  of  char- 
acter or  the  achievements  of  the  Indian  must  be  extraordinarily  glaring  in  order  to  be  credited. 
Yours  most  respectfully, 

H.  E.  WiLaov,  Superintendent. 

aeoBGE  W.  James,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Pottawatomie  School. 

HOYT,  Kans.,  July  U  1897.     , 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  Pottawatomie  Boarding  School  for  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended: 

Attendaaoe.— School  was  in  session  during  the  usual  period,  the  attendance  usually  rangring 
between  80  and  85.  The  attendance  of  girls  has  been  regular  while  that  of  the  boys  was  not  so 
satisfactory.  This  is  due  partly  to  lack  of  proper  disdpuno  by  those  in  charge  of  the  boys,  but 
chiefly  to  the  indifference  and  opposition  of  parents. 

literary. — The  work  in  the  two  schoolrooms  has  been  excellent.  Pupils  speak  English  fluently 
and,  as  a  rule,  voluntarily.  Former  employees  assure  us  that  marked  improvement  has  been 
made  during  the  year  in  singing  and  spealdng.  A  fair  beginning  has  been  made  in  drawing  and 
in  nature  study.  Plants  have  been  grown  in  the  schoolrooms,  and  the  primary  classes  had  a 
small  garden  in  the  school  yard.    Five  pupils  are  prepared  for  transfer. 

Hsuehold.— The  matron  has  been  somewhat  handicapped  by  inexperienced  assistants;  hence 
to  her  personal  efforts  and  good  management  the  satiisfactory  condition  of  this  department  is 
largely  due.  The  work  of  tne  seamstress  also  deserves  special  commendation;  1,1J>4  garments 
were  manufactured,  and  all  mending  and  darning  was  done  in  the  sewing  room.  Girls  of  12 
years  cut  and  made  dresses  of  their  own  from  materials  selected  by  themselves  and  paid  for  with 
their  own  pocket  money.  They  were  taught  something  of  the  latest  stvles,  became  eager  to 
study  fashions,  and  develped  some  taste  in  the  selection  of  colors  and  figures  of  cloth.  The 
sewing  room  has  been  a  schoolroom  and  the  seamstress  a  teacher. 

IndnstriaL — The  industrial  teacher  and  farmer  have  been  willing  workers.  All  school  freight 
is  hauled  10  miles  by  school  employees  and  teams;  50  acres  of  com,  4  acres  garden,  and  3  acres 
clover  constitute  this  year*s  crop.  The  steam-heating  plant  requires  the  almost  constant  atten- 
tion of  one  man  during  the  cold  weather.  About  800  shade  trees  have  been  planted  and  culti- 
vated this  spring.    Boys  have  had  little  industrial  training  aside  from  work  in  farm  and  garden. 

DiMtpline. — The  discipline  of  the  girls  1ms  been  very  good ;  that  of  the  boys  quite  unsatisractory . 
The  assistant  matron,  while  willing  and  industrious,  lacks  prop?r  control  of  the  boys  and  does 
not  seem  to  improve  in  this  respect 

SiiVloysefl.^-Special  commendation  is  due  the  head  teacher,  the  matron,  and  the  seamstress  for 
their  unselfish  aevotion  to  the  ^neral  welfare  of  the  schooL  A  desire  to  do  their  work  well  has 
been  shown  by  nearly  all  employees,  although  some  have  been  lacking  in  exi)erience  and  in 
adaptability  to  their  work. 

Improvements.— The  school  needs  a  bam,  a  storeroom,  a  drying  room  for  laundry,  and  an  addi- 
tion to  the  dining  room. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  J.  B.  Brown,  Superintendent. 

The  SUPKBINTSXDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS, 

(Through  Ghoorge  W.  James,  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Great  Nemaha  School, 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nbmaha  Aobncy, 

Great  Nemaha  Boarding  School, 

White  Cloud,  Kans.,  July  57, 1897. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Great  Nemaha  Boarding  School  for 
fifical  year  1897. 

At  the  opening  of  school,  September  1,  many  of  the  parents  and  children  were  still  visiting  on 
nei^Oxiring  as  well  as  distant  reservations,  some  not  returning  until  the  1st  of  December,  so 
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that  not  all  pupils  were  enrolled  at  beginning  of  the  year.  The  children  who  -vure  at  home 
came  to  school  readily  and  in  much  better  condition— cleaner  than  in  preyions  yearsT  They  have 
been  allowed  to  visit  their  homes  once  a  month,  and  upon  each  return  the  majority  have  been 
carefully  cared  for  before  they  return:  still  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  improvement. 

The  work  in  each  department  has  improved.  Few  chaufires  in  employees  nave  been  made 
during  the  year,  allowing  each  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  work  to  be  done  in  her  respec- 
tive puice;  and,  working  cheerfully  and  willingly,  much  and  better  work  has  been  accomplished. 

The  general  health  or  the  school  has  been  gobd.  No  physician  being  granted,  in  some  cases 
the  parents  have  taken  the  children  home.  The  difficulty  in  having  them  return  when  health 
had  oeen  restored  in  many  cases  was  a  long  and  trying  process.  A  school  physician  here  would 
be  of  great  assistance. 

The  school  farm  produced  well,  and  good  crops  have  been  raised,  together  with  a  great  variety 
of  vegetables.    The  orchard  will  yield  a  fair  crop  of  apples. 

Supervisor  Moss  visited  the  school  in  September,  with  the  advisability  of  day  schools  and  pupils 
attending  district  schools  in  view.  After  visiting  parts  of  the  reservation  and  districts  adjoin- 
ini"  and  much  diBcussion  of  the  subject,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  scheme. 

We  also  had  very  pleasant  and  profitable  visits  from  Inspector  McLaugtdin  and  Supervisor 
Rakestraw.  I  wish  to  thank  Inspector  McLaughlin  and  Supervisor  Rakestraw  for  assistance 
given  me  in  their  timely  visits,  also  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  superintendent  and  Oommis- 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Secretary  or  Interior  for  courtesies  extended  to  me,  and  to  those 
employees  who  have  labored  so  faithfully  and  cooperated  so  heartily  in  the  work  throughout 
the  year.  ^  _ 

Very  resi)ectf ully,  Thamar  Bighby, 

Superintendent, 

Superintendent  op  Indian  Schools. 

(Through  George  W.  James,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  MINNESOTA. 
REPORT  OF  WHITE  EARTH  AGENCY. 

White  Earth  AaENCY,  Minn.,  September  i,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  affairs 
at  this  agency,  for  the  yeax  ending  June  30, 1897.  The  agency  comprises  three 
reservations,  to  wit,  White  Earth,  Red  Lake,  and  Leech  LaJce.  * 

Census.— According  to  the  census  recently  completed,  the  Indians  at  this  agency 
number  7,651,  as  follows: 


Names  of  Chipi^ewa  bands. 


Females,    Males, 
6  to  14.      6  to  16. 


Total. 


White  Earth  Mississippi 

Otter  Tail  Pillager 

Oull  Lake  Mississippi 
White  Oak  Point 
Mille  Lac  Mississippi 

Leech  Lake  Pillager 

Cass  and  Winnebagoshish 

Red  Lake 

Pembina 

Fond  du  lac 

Totol 


150 
77 
47 
71 

150 
94 
53 

170 
24 


a06 
82 
41 
102 
183 
136 
62 
187 
30 
30 


1,873 

eoo 

386 
721 

1.234 
1,153 

434 
1,351 

296 
74 


8C0 


1,040 


7,651 


Schools. — There  are  eight  schools  located  here  with  an  enrollment  of  466  pupils. 
During  the  past  year  a  great  many  children  have  been  refused  admittance  to  the 
schools  whose  parents  were  anxious  that  they  should  be  educated,  for  the  reason 
that  the  school  accommodations  were  insufficient.  At  least  200  children  have  been 
sent  to  nonreservation  schools.    It  was  a  great  disappointoient  that  the  cont^m- 

Elated  school  building  was  not  erected  at  White  Esurth  this  year.  A  new  school 
uilding  is  badly  needed  at  Leech  Lake.  Greater  school  advantages  most  be  pro- 
vided at  this  agency,  as  there  are  hundreds  of  children  of  proper  school  age  who 
should  be  put  in  schools.  It  is  to  be  hox>ed  that  ample  school  accommodations  will 
be  provided  soon. 

Although  laboring  under  disadvantages,  excellent  work  has  been  done  by  the 
superintendents  and  other  employees.  I  would,  however,  advise  in  the  interest  of 
the  school  service  that  the  present  policy  of  transferring  school  employees  should 
be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible,  as  there  prevails  a  source  of  much  discontent 
among  them,  many  of  whom,  as  soon  as  they  secure  a  position,  express  a  desire  to 
be  transferred,  and  take  more  interest  in  trying  to  secure  a  better  and  easier  position 
than  they  do  in  the  work  to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 

Agricnltare.— In  agriculture  there  has  been  a  steady  advance  among  the  people 
at  this  agency,  more  land  now  being  under  cultivation  than  ever  before,  and 
more  land  having  been  broken  this  jrear  than  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  reser- 
vation.   The  general  manner  in  which  these  people  are  advancing  in  farming  is 
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oertamly  very  enconraging^  and  bids  fair  to  place  many  of  them  on  a  par  with  the 
average  farmer  in  this  community.  With  proper  management  the  majority  of 
the  Indians  will  soon  be  self-snpporting.  Had  it  not  been  for  two  destrnctiye 
hailstorms  the  crops  wonld  have  compared  favorably  with  those  outside  of  the 
r»ervation  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

TSmber. — Under  authority  from  the  Indian  Office,  the  dead  and  down  timber  on 
the  White  Earth  Reservation  was  banked  and  sold  last  spring.  The  amount  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  this  timber  was  $41,223.93.  This  work  is  of  great  assistance 
to  the  Indians,  as  the  labor  is  almosfc  entirely  done  by  them.  On  account  of  the 
fdfrest  fires  last  spring  a  great  amount  of  timber  was  killed.  This  should  be 
marketed  this  winter.  There  is  also  a  great  amount  of  dead  and  down  timber  on 
the  Bed  Lake  and  Leech  Lake  reservations  which  should  be  sold.  As  it  affords 
eaiployment  to  many  of  the  Indians,  and  is  a  source  of  revenue  to  them,  and  it 
being  derived  from  something  which  if  not  utilized  would  be  a  total  loss,  I  would 
advise  that  authority  be  granted  to  market  all  the  dead  and  down  timber  on  the 
different  reservations. 

Snitaiy. — The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  during  the  past  year  has  been 
good.  This  is  largely  accounted  for  by  their  disposition  to  engage  the  Qovem- 
ment  physicians  to  treat  their  sick. 

I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  my  former  reports  as  to  the  good  conduct 
of  these  Indians.  They  are  peaceable,  quiet,  and  law  abiding.  It  is  a  source  of 
much  satisfaction  for  me  to  oe  able  to  state  that  the  Indians  under  my  charge 
have  made  substantial  advancement. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Robert  M.  Allen, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  White  Earth  Schopl. 

White  Earth,  Minn.,  September  15^  1897. 

Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  White  Earth  Boarding  School  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30, 1807. 

▲ttsadABoe.— School  opened  on  September  7, 1896,  with  an  enrollment  of  38  piipils.  Owinff  to  the 
eooditioii  of  the  temporary  quarters,  and  wishing  to  prevent  overcrowding.  Supervisor  Charles 
D.  Bi^estraw  advised  me  to  not  take  more  than  49  children.  I  followed  tmis  advice  as  closely  as 
poadMe  during  the  year.    The  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  40. 

ladaatrial  tnuaing. — The  kitchen,  dining  room,  sewing  room,  and  laundry  furnished  the  only 
mdnstrial  training  for  the  girls,  while  the  cultivation  of  the  6-acre  garden,  the  care  of  6  head  of 
cattle,  a  team  of  horses,  and  sawing  and  splitting  wood  comprised  the  industrial  work  for  the 
bo^s. 

a— hh. — ^There  were  no  cases  of  sickness,  except  a  few  colds.  The  general  health  of  the  chil- 
dren has  been  good. 

Gardea.— The  garden  was  well  cultivated  and  produced  an  abundant  crop  of  ail  necessary  vege- 
tablee,  as  follows: 

Beets bushels..    83  I  Potatoes bushels..  150 

Garrots do....    39      Rutabagas do....    30 

Cabbage heads..    90  |  Turnips do....    60 

Besidea  the  above  were  pease,  radishes,  sweet  com,  and  onions.  The  garden  promises  a  good 
yield  for  this  year. 

Bcte^room  work.— The  schoolroom  work  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  The  pupils  of  the 
advanced  grades  attended  school  half  a  day  and  worked  half  a  day,  while  the  primary  pupils 
attended  school  all  day. 

liie  evening  sessions  were  continued  as  last  year  with  a  few  exceptions. 

Oflsial  visits.— During  the  year  the  school  was  visited  by  Supervisor  Bakestraw,  Insi)ector 
Wright,  Supervisor  Peairs,  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  W.  N.  Hailmann. 

SMds  of  the  sehooL— The  school  is  sadly  in  need  of  new  buildings.  A  special  appropriation  of 
$50,000  was  made  by  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  for  the  erection  of  an  industrial-school  plant  at 
White  E^irth,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  buildings  will  be  erected  at  an  early  day. 

Coadasioa.— I  desire  to  thank  the  Indian  Office  for  favors  shown  during  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

.John  Flinn,  Superintetuient 

The  SUPKRIKTKNDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOL.8. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Wild  Rice  River  School. 

Wild  Rice  Bivbr  School, 
White  Earth  Reservation^  Minn.,  September  9,  t897. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 
Average  attendance  has  been  for  first  quarter,  76;  second,  50;  third,  74,  and  fourth,  81. 

Thedecrease  in  attendance  during  tli  second  and  part  of  the  third  quarter  was  owing  to  an 
epMemlc  of  measles  with  which  we  were  afflicted  during  November  and  December.    Many 
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parents  came  to  take  their  children  home  as  soon  as  the  disease  reached  the  school.  To  this  I 
offered  no  objection,  as  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  properly  care  for  sick  pupils  in  quarters  so 
crowded.  As  it  was  each  bed  contained  two  pupiK  in  caring  for  whom  we  found  ample  occupa- 
tion, especially  as  one  of  the  teachers  was  ill  at  the  same  time  All  who  stayed  with  us  recor- 
ered.  and  I  am  sure  many  of  the  people  learned  then  that  it  was  safer  to  trust  to  the  care 
afforded  by  the  school  when  sickness  came.  We  were  most  fortunate  in  having  an  excellent 
physician  close  at  hand. 

Otherwise  than  this  the  school  year  has  not  "been  interrupted.  Sugar  making  did  not  interfere 
materially  with  the  attendance,  only  one  week  being  lost  by  one  pupil  for  that  reason.  Parents 
become  more  willing  from  year  to  year  to  send  and  keep  theiir  children  in  f;chool.  But  as  it  is 
impossible  to  get  increased  accommodations  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  demand  is  apparent 
ana  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  phases  of  the  work.  We  are  always  crowded,  and  always 
have  to  refuse  places  to  many. 

Pupils  in  school  did  well.  By  the  agent's  recommendation  the  force  of  employees  was  increased 
to  a  proper  number,  and  this  aided  very  materially  in  improving  the  character  of  the  work  done. 
I  heartily  wish  that  fdl  could  have  been  retained,  as  recommended,  for  the  ensuing  year;  but, 
unfortunately,  as  I  think,  the  places  of  two  assistants  were  discontinued  The  need  for  employees 
becomes  apparent  when  we  consider  that  most  of  the  pupils  enrolled  are  under  12  years  of  age, 
and  hence  not  able  to  assist  in  the  heavier  industrial  work  to  any  great  extent.  They  are  regn 
larly  detailed  to  assist  in  all  the  work— the  girls  in  the  ordinarv  branches  of  housework,  sewini;, 
mending,  crocheting,  etc,  and  the  boys  in  care  of  stock  and  garden,  general  outdoor  work, 
painting,  etc.,  so  far  as  able.  Some  work  is  assigned  to  each,  and  thus  regular  habits  of  industry 
formed;  but  the  material  aid  given  by  small  children  can  not  be  very  gn'eat  For  this  reason  I 
ask  that  at  least  the  place  of  assistant  industrial  teacher  be  reestablished  and  a  competent 
employee  sent. 

One  noticeable  feature  has  been  very  gratifying,  viz,  the  increased  desire  of  older  pupils  for 
better  opportunities.  These,  of  course,  they  gain  oy  going  to  outside  schools,  and,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  tnere  has  been  a  genuine  desire  for  self  improvement. 

Taken  in  all  the  outlook  is  not  discouraging,  except  in  matters  referred  to,  and  these,  I  tmst, 
may  be  remedied  in  the  near  future. 

Very  respectfully,  Viola  Cook, 

Superintenden-t. 

The  SUPBRINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOI.*. 


Report  op  Superintendent  of  Red  Lake  School. 

Red  Lake  Boarding  School, 
White  Earth  Agenc\f^  Minn.,  July  f ,  1S97. 

Str:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  Red  Lake  school  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  HO,  1807. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  somewhat  retarded  at  times.  Within  a  very  few  days  after 
opening,  September  7,  the  school  was  filled,  its  capacity  being  40.  irntil  September  20  the  indus- 
trial teacher,  the  matron,  and  the  superintendent  were  obliged  to  attend  to  all  departments  of 
the  work,  and  not  until  September  2»  was  our  employee  force  complete.  During  the  months  of 
November  and  December  our  school  was  visited  by  an  epidemic  of  measles.  January  13  Mrs. 
Comeliua  a  most  excellent  teacher,  was  called  away  bv  hor  husband's  sickness  and  death,  leav- 
ing the  superintendent  alone  with  the  schoolroom  worK  until  March  18. 

On  the  development  of  the  first  cose  of  measles  the  school  was  placed  under  strict  quarantine 
regulations  by  Dr.  Lesher,  agency  physician.  At  one  time  one-half  of  the  school  was  confined 
to  the  sick  rooms,  16  of  them  being  in  bed  at  the  same  time.  Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  con- 
veniences and  the  drafty  condition  of  the  old  house  all  were  brought  out  in  good  condition  and 
without  any  unpleasant  after  effects.  During  this  time  those  children  who  were  able  to  be  on 
duty  attacked  tneir  doubled  work  with  a  willingness  and  cheerfulness  deserving  of  praise;  nor 
was  there  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  employees  in  any  duties  required  of  them.  Previous  to  this 
time  the  Indians  thought  that  they  must  take  their  children  home  for  treatment  for  any  and  all 
ailments.  They  are  now  convinced  that  for  a  sick  child  the  school  is  as  safe  a  place  as  home. 
With  the  exception  of  this  epidemic  we  have  had  no  sickness  to  speak  of. 

Our  employee  force,  being  entirely  English  speaking,  is  a  decided  improvement  over  those  of 
previous  years;  and,  with  one  exception,  I  have  to  thank  them  for  their  interest  and  support 
and  commend  their  efficiency. 

The  buildings  are  in  very  poor  condition.  The  roofs  and  sides  leak  and  the  fioors  are  worn 
out.  The  dormitories  are  low,  dark,  and  cold.  For  a  time  in  the  mouth  of  February  I  was 
obliged  to  give  up  my  private  room  to  some  weakly  little  girls.  The  old  schoolhouse  is  unhandy, 
gloomy,  and  bare  of  plaster  in  many  places,  and  unserviceable  in  very  cold  weather.  An  old 
dwelling  house,  a  part  of  which  is  used  for  a  boys'  play  room,  is  practically  a  ruin,  in  cold  weather 
hardly  more  comfortable  than  the  open  air.  The  bam  is  altogether  too  small  to  acconunodate 
even  the  limited  amount  of  stock  belonging  to  the  school,  we  have  no  laundry  building.  The 
laundry  work  must  be  done  in  a  small  room  adjoining  the  kitchen,  thus  closing  all  direct  com- 
munication between  the  kitchen  and  the  outside.  There  are  enough  available  children  on  this 
reservation  to  fill  a  large  school,  and  our  location  is  of  the  finest;  but  we  need  buildings. 

The  girls  have  made  satisfactoryprogress  in  Industrial  work.  The  only  industrial  work  pro- 
vided for  the  boys  is  gardening.  We  have  4  acres  under  cultivation,  which  they  have  handled 
nicely  and  which  promises  well,  though  backward  on  account  of  a  late  spring.  We  have  land, 
but  can  do  no  farming,  our  only  team  being  a  yoke  of  ancient  oxen. 

During  the  cooler  months  our  boys  find  it  a  serious  matter  to  provide  sufficient  fuel  from  our 
pine  wood  to  warm  these  old  buildings,  and  one  should  not  be  8uri>rised  that  they  become  dis- 
contented with  the  perpetual  grind  at  the  wood  pile,  from  which  there  can  be  no  release  unless 
this  school  be  provided  with  a  team  of  horses  and  a  power  saw. 

In  October  we  were  visited  by  Inspector  J.  O.  Wright,  to  whom  I  feel  much  indebted  for  good 
counsel  and  encouragement. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  O.  Hughes, 

Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  oir  Indian  Avfairs. 
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Report  op  Superintendent  op  Leech  Lake  School. 

Leech,  Minn.,  July  SO^  1897, 

Sir:  Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  snhmit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  this  school. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  wherein  we  could  both  rejoice  ana  feel  discoara^ed.  We  could 
fed  elated  from  the  fact  that  greater  interest  was  manifested  in  the  school  by  the  Indians  than 
ever  before,  resulting  in  increased  and  more  regular  attendance  and  fewer  runaways,  aJl  of 
vhich  is  directly  attributable  to  the  manner  in  which  the  school  and  employees  are  supported 
by  the  parents.  "We  were  also  very  much  |n*atifled  from  the  increased  attendance  we  were  able 
to  secure  durins  the  sugar- making  season.  Should  we  meet  with  similar  success  this  year,  we 
msy  confidently  hope  soon  to  break  up  this  custom,  the  effect  of  which  is  demoralizing  to  the 
school  and  extremely  pernicious  to  the  health  of  the  pnpUs.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we 
met  with  ever  increasmg  success  each  succeeding  year  in  breaking  up  this  custom,  I  would  feel 
tempted  to  recommend  that  the  pupils  be  given  nve  weeks*  vacation  at  this  time  and  be  held  an 
equivalent  length  of  time  during  July  and  August. 

The  interest  manifested  in  and  the  undoubted  benefit  derived  from  the  reading  circle  was 
another  cause  for  the  satisfaction  felt  at  the  close  of  this  year.  Having  read  other  works  pertain- 
ing to  the  subjects,  we  were  unable  to  finish  the  course  in  the  selected  texts.  Several  of  the 
employeeB  are  therefore  utilizing  their  leisure  moments  during  vacation  completing  the  course. 

Having  touched  on  a  few  of  the  pleasant  features,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  at  this  time  to 
recount  a  few  of  the  many  hindrances  that  more  or  less  impede  prosress.  First  and  foremost 
are  our  quarters,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  give  a  meager  descripnon  tathe  honorable  Com- 
mivioner  in  a  recent  communication.  To  say  that  the  buildings  were  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion would  be  putting  the  matter  mildly.  The  boys'  play  room  and  dormitory  would  not  have 
been  used ,  in  tne  condition  in  which  they  were  during  three-fourths  of  the  year,  as  a  bum  by  any- 
one who  had  the  least  regard  for  his  beasts.  The  roofs  of  all  the  buildings  were  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance.  Whenever  we  were  visited  with  a  shower  during  the  night  sleep  would 
be  entirely  oat  of  the  question.  The  water  would  come  in  so  copiously  that  it  would  Keep  us 
busy  between  carrying  out  what  would  fall  into  i>ans  and  pails  and  trymg  to  find  a  dry  spot  to 
await  the  refilling  of  the  vessels.  However,  these  are  now  matters  of  nistory,  for  the  owner  of 
the  buildings  has  finally  given  us  a  new  roof. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  tnat  these  buildings  must  be  used  any  longer  for  school  purposes.  Their 
effect  upon  the  children  is  far  from  civilizing  and  refining.  The  aesthetic,  and  I  might  say  the 
moral,  senses  are  blunted  by  such  environments.  In  as  far  as  the  external  environment  of  a 
pupil  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  formation  of  character,  in  so  far  is  thorough  intellectual  and 
practical  education  hindered  in  its  true  growth. 

The  allowance  of  clothing  being  meager,  the  seamstress  was  unable,  with  the  limited  amount 
of  available  help,  to  make  many  new  garments,  mending  old  garments  consuming  the  maJor 
portion  of  her  tune.  The  allowance  of  hats  and  shoes,  too,  was  far  from  being  ample.  Wearing 
mended  clothe  may  implant  habits  of  economy  and  be  of  some  practical  value,  but  the  wearing 
of  crownless,  brimlees,  and  otherwise  illshapen  hats,  and  the  continued  wear  of  boots  and  shoes 
long  after  they  have  served  their  purpose,  lessens  the  wearer's  self  respect,  lowers  the  school  in 
his  estimation,  and,  in  short,  creates  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  and  aim 
of  education. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  we  transferred  a  number  of  our  pupils  to  the  industrial  school 
atFlandreau,  8.  Dak. 

We  were  visited  by  Col.  J.  Q.  Wright,  inspector,  and  Col.  J.  J.  Anderson,  school  supervisor,  to 
both  of  which  gentlemen  we  feel  under  obligations  for  the  impartial  manner  in  which  they 
iiupected  the  management  of  this  school  and  for  the  manykind  suggestions  offered. 

The  health  of  the  punils  was  better  than  ever  before.  We  had  but  one  case  of  sore  eyes,  and 
bat  three  cases  in  wnicn  the  pupils  were  required  to  take  to  their  beds. 

Our  garden  of  6  acres  gave  us  97  bushels  of  i>otatoe8, 1  barrel  of  green  beans,  1  barrel  of  cucum- 
bws,  1  bushel  of  navy  beans,  and  196  bushels  of  beets,  carrots,  and  rutabagas.  The  yield  this 
year  will  bo  more  than  double  the  above  quantity. 

Trusting  the  present  year  may  see  us  in  the  po^iession  of  new  and  more  commodious  quarters, 
and  feelins  under  renewed  obli^tions  to  our  esteemed  agent,  Maj.  Roberf  M.  Allen,  and  Over- 
seer Dr.  E.  8.  Hart  for  their  kind  cooperation  throughout  the  year,  I  remain. 
Yours,  very  reBi)ectf ully, 

Krauth  H.  Crbhsman,  Superinteruient 

SUPKaiNTENDBNT  OF  INDIAN  SciIUOLS. 
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REPORT  OF  BLACKFEET  AGENCY. 

Blackfeet  Indian  Agency, 
Brouming,  Mont,,  September  20,  1807, 

Sir:  Complying  with  instructions  issued  this  office,  I  respectfully  submit  my 
report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  the  progress  of  the  Indians  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  so  far  as  I  can  so  do,  the  condition  and  attendance  at  the  schools, 
the  annual  census,  and  statistics  of  a  like  nature. 

The  total  number  of  persons  on  this  reservation  is  1,892,  and  although  the  births 
are  greater  in  number  than  the  deaths,  the  census  shows  a  falling  off  from  last 
year.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  number  of  mixed  bloods  who  have  left  the  reser- 
vation, those  who  have  been  ordered  off  because  they  were  here  without  any  right, 
and  to  the  taking  up  of  a  number  of  tickets  of  persons  who  lived  on  land  just  off 
the  reservation,  yet  who  were  heretofore  carried  on  the  rolls.  To  me  it  seemed 
^parent  that  these  people,  living  off  the  reservation  and  makinfif  their  living  there, 
baa  no  right  to  be  earned  on  the  rolls,  and  accordingly  I  struck  them  off. 

6782 11  .,y,  ,..u  uy Ogle 
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The  complete  recapitulation  of  the  census  gives  the  following  showing: 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 556 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 677 

School  children: 

Males  between  6  andie 201 

Females  between  6  and  16^ 152 

Males  between  16  and  18.- i. 44 

Males  mider  6  years  of  age - 148 

Females  under  6  years  of  age 214 

Total,  all  ages 1,892 

There  are  two  separate  schools  on  this  reservation — the  Willow  Creek  School, 
with  eight  buildings,  and  the  Holy  Family  Mission  School.  There  are  at  the  lat- 
ter the  allotted  number  of  45  scholars,  and  a  few  more  whom  their  parents  have 
g laced  there.  At  the  Willow  Creek  School  there  are  100  enrolled,  a  falling  off 
rom  last  year  b^  draft  to  attend  Fort  Shaw  Industrial  School.  As  yet  some  of 
the  x)arents  have  not  placed  their  children  in  the  schools,  but  the  police  will  soon 
have  the  enrollment  np  to  the  capacity  of  the  school,  125. 

Some  of  the  older  cmefs  and  Indians  are  very  desirous  that  the  children  should 
have  an  education,  but  many  of  them  encourage  their  children  to  run  away  from 
school  and  cause  much  annovance  in  this  way.  To  overcome  this  I  have  issued 
an  order  that  no  person  shall  visit  the  school  without  a  permit  in  writing  from 
tids  office. 

At  the  hospital  there  are  enrolled  19  scholars,  also  a  smaller  number  than  ^^rere 
in  attendance  last  year. 

The  teachers  at  uie  schools  are  as  follows: 

At  Willow  Creek: 

W.H.Matson,  superintendent $1,200 

C.H.  Fain,  teacher 720 

H.J.  Kilgore,  industrial 720 

M.C.Matson,  teacher 660 

Florence  I.  Kilgore,  matron 600 

ZannaO.  Groves,  assistant  matron 500 

Mary  Bross,  seamstress 500 

Alice  M.Williamson,  cook..  480 

Mollie  E.Sullivan,  laundress 480 

Phena  M.  Martin,  teacher 600 

JEtose  Teasdale,  assistant  cook 360 

Julia  Cobell,  assistant  laundress 180 

Frank  Racine,  night  watch 800 

At  the  hos^tal: 

Catharine  McLoon,  nurse $480 

Ellen  L.  KendaU,  teacher 600 

Mary  Robinson,  assistant  nurse 180 

Tiillie  M.  Steele,  assistant  cook 180 

Victoria  Robinson,  cook 400 

Joe  Evans,  janitor 240 

Z.  T.  Daniel,  physician 900 

The  prevailing  sickness  among  the  pupils  at  the  hospital  is  scrofula,  bronchial, 
and  lung  troubles. 

During  that  part  of  the  past  year  in  which  I  have  been  in  charge  at  this 
agency  the  progress  of  the  hidians  has  been  handicapped  to  some  extent  by  the 
failure  to  get  lumber  in  for  building  purposes  and  the  worthlessness  of  such  lum- 
ber, which  made  its  rejection  necessary.  So,  as  far  as  building  was  concerned,  the 
Indians  could  not  make  the  progress  which  was  desired. 

In  the  matter  of  cattle  and  ranch  work  the  result  is  very  satisfactory.  The 
number  of  cattle  lost  to  the  Indians  by  failure  to  get  their  individual  and  ID  brands 
upon  them  will  be  very  small,  if  any,  and  although  they  will  not  have  the  sheds 
which  they  really  need,  the  great  amount  of  hay  put  up  and  the  precautions  taken 
by  the  Indians  will  insure  against  any  perceptible  loss  by  storms  and  blizzards  this 
winter. 

I  had  hoped  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  wire  for  fencing,  that  the  Indians  could 
this  year  fence  in  and  protect  their  hay  meadows,  and  thus  have  assurance  of  a 
good  crop  next  year,  and  also  ijrotect  their  gardens  from  the  stock;  but  will  make 
an  effort  to  get  a  supply  of  wire  early  enough  next  spring  to  do  a  great  part  of 
this  work.    Some  of  these  Indians  are  desirous  of  putting  in  timowy  m^ows 
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instead  of  the  nataye  grasses,  and  it  will  be  my  plan  to  experiment  with  the 
Tarions  grains  and  grasses  to  find  which  will  bring  the  best  future  results  to  this 
people.    They  are  generally  fair  farmers,  and  must  be  encouraged  by  example. 

In  order  tomii^e  these  x)eople  self-supporting,  particular  attention  must  be  paid 
to  their  cattle,  and  next  in  importance  to  their  existence  is  the  hay  and  grain:  but 
it  is  only  when  they  locate  at  a  distance  of  some  25  miles  eastward  from  the  moun- 
tains tiiat  they  can  have  any  assurance  of  anything  in  the  form  of  a  crop  other 
than  native  grass. 

Considerable  trouble  is  experienced  in  trying  to  prevent  the  practice  of  medicine, 
as  the  Indians  administer,  to  sick  people  on  tne  reservation.  All  efforts  to  break 
np  tiie  practice  have  proven  only  in  part  successful,  and  although  the  doctors  go 
personally  and  administer  to  the  sicK,  they  no  sooner  leave  than  at  once  the  md 
**  medicine  women**  compel  the  patient  to  quit  using  the  medicines,  and  then  by  the 
Indian  form  of  treatanent  often  aggravate  the  case  into  a  dangerous  and  sometimes 
fatal  one.  I  have  already  begun  punishing  *'  doctors  "  for  these  offenses,  and  hope 
in  time  to  brea^  up  their  barbarous  custom. 

The  general  condition  of  health  on  the  reservation  is  quite  good,  and  the  death 
rate  for  the  past  year  was  but  little  more  than  2.1  per  cent. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Geo.  B.  McLaughlin, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  CROW  AGENCY. 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  November  2,  1S97. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fourth  annual  report. 
Ptipiilaticm. — ^The  x)opulation  is  as  follows: 

Males 966 

Females 1,173 

Total 2,139 

Of  this  population  393  are  children  of  school  age.  The  total  population  this 
year  shows  an  increase  of  4  over  that  of  last  year:  last  year  showed  an  increase  of 
2,  and  ihe  year  before  an  increase  of  7  over  the  previous  year— that  is,  during  the 
last  three  years  there  has  been  a  yearly  increase.  Previous  to  that  time  there  had 
always  been  a  yearly  decrease  in  the  population.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Crows  as  a  nation  have  become  used  to  and  better  adapted  to  the  ways 
and  conditions  of  civilized  life,  and  that  they  are  settling  down  to  a  kind  of  life 
which  must  have  been  extremely  trying  to  them  in  their  savage  condition. 

Indnstriet. — The  industries  of  these  Indians  are  agriculture,  stock  raising,  work- 
ingon  tiie  large  irrigating  ditch  now  in  process  of  construction,  and  freighting. 

The  industry  on  which  they  must  mainly  depend  above  all  others  for  their 
fatore  self-8xipi)ort  is  agriculture.  The  Department  fully  realizes  this  fact,  as  is 
shown  by  the  large  and  fine  system  of  irrigating  ditches  which  it  is  pushing  to 
completion.  Some  minor  ditches  have  already  been  completed,  but  the  largest  and 
most  importent  one  is  not  yet  finished.  Agriculture  being  the  main  industry  to 
be  encouraged,  I  have  bent  all  my  energies  and  used  all  the  means  in  my  power  to 
advance  this  particular  industry. 

Cattle  raising  is  also  of  great  importance,  but  it  has  been  found  impossible  in 
practice  to  advance  this  properly  along  with  agriculture  at  the  same  time.  It 
should  be  so  that  every  individual  family  woula  have  its  own  cattle  and  would 
know  each  one  and  take  the  same  care  of  them  that  they  do  of  their  horses,  of 
which  they  take  good  care.  But  so  far  it  has  been  necessary  to  pat  so  much  time 
on  farming  work  that  no  time  has  been  available  for  each  family  to  devote  to  its 
cattle. 

These  Indians  will  never  be  in  proper  shape  until  each  family  can  be  put  on  an 
allotment  which  will  be  the  future  permanent  home  of  that  family,  and  these  allot- 
ments can  not  be  made  until  the  Big  Horn  ditch  is  completed.  This  ditch  will  open 
up  to  cultivation  and  irrigation  an  immense  body  of  fine  arable  land  and  a  large 
percentage  of  the  Indians  will  have  to  be  allotted  and  settled  on  it.  But  these 
allotmentB  can  not  be  made  until  this  ditch  is  completed,  and  until  that  time  the 
farm  work  will  have  to  be  carried  on  under  such  ditches  as  are  already  completed. 
These  Indians  have  acquired  a  pretty  fair  knowledge  of  the  proper  methods  of 
inigating,  of  which  they  were  entirely  ignorant  four  years  ago,  wd  when  they 
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can  be  put  on  permanent  allotments  each  family  should  have  its  own  cattle  to  look 
after,  and  they  should  be  able  by  that  time  to  do  this  and  at  the  same  time  raise 
their  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  other  farm  produce;  in  other  words,  to  live  just 
as  any  white  ranchman  does  who  has  his  farm  and  small  bunch  of  cattle.  I  feel 
sure  they  can  do  this  and  at  the  same  time  be  very  prosperous,  and  in  a  very  sliort 
time  be  entirely  self-supporting  and  independent.  The  progress  which  h&s  been 
made  in  agriculture  will  be  referred  to  later  on  in  this  report. 

Education.— Crow  Boarding  School  is  now  the  only  Government  school  on  the 
reservation,  Montana  Industrial  School  having  been  abolished  and  transferred  to 
it  last  summer.  The  St.  Xavier  Mission  School,  with  one  branch  on  the  Big  Horn, 
at  Big  Horn  subissue  station,  and  one  at  Pryor  subissue  station,  is  a  contract 
school,  aided  by  the  Government. 

The  enrollment  at  Crow  Boarding  School  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  was 
134,  which  is  the  largest  number  of  pupils  it  ever  had.  This  does  not  include  the 
pupils  of  Montana  Industrial  School,  who  had  not  at  that  time  been  transferred. 
The  total  number  of  Government  pupils  for  the  year  has  been  veiy  much  in  excess 
over  any  past  year. 

I  have  had  to  obtain  most  of  the  pupils  by  force,  using  the  police  for  the  purpose. 
The  Crows  are  bitterly  opposed  to  sending  their  children  to  school  and  invent  all 
kinds  of  excuses  to  get  the  children  out  or  to  keep  from  sending  them  to  school. 
I  have  considered  it  my  main  duty  to  fill  the  school  with  all  available  pupils, 
and  that  done  I  have  left  all  details  of  school  work  with  the  superintendent.     The 

S resent  superintendent,  Mr.  Henry  Hanks,  is  a  practical  man,  firm  but  just  in  his 
iscipline,  and  with  good  control  over  pupils  and  school  employees.  I  consider 
him  an  unusually  capable  man  for  the  position  he  holds. 

Recommendation  was  made  last  summer  that  the  Pryor  branch  of  St.  Xavier 
Mission  School  be  bought  from  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  iKussions  and  turned  into  a 
Government  school.  I  would  now  most  urgently  renew  this  recommendation. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  be  done  if  possible  before  the  1st  of  January, 
1898.  Crow  Boarding  School  will  be  very  much  crowded  to  take  care  of  all  the 
Government  pupils  during  the  winter,  and,  besides,  it  is  a  great  hardship  on  the 
Pryor  Creek  Inaians  to  have  their  children  in  Crow  Boarding  School,  on  account 
of  its  being  so  far  away  from  them  (nearly  100  miles  by  road)  and  so  inaccessible 
in  the  cold  months  of  winter. 

Beview  of  the  work  done. — As  this,  in  all  probability,  will  be  my  last  annual  report 
I  be^  leave  to  review  briefly  the  work  done  and  results  accomplished  since  I  was 
put  m  charge  on  March  1,  1894. 

The  task  before  me,  on  assuming  charge,  was  very  plain  and  easy  to  imderstand, 
however  difficult  it  might  be  to  perfonn.  Summed  up  in  a  few  words,  it  was  to 
make  these  Indians  self-supporting  and  independent  of  Government  help. 

I  found  on  taking  charge  about  400  acres  of  ground  in  some  state  of  cultivation, 
this  being  the  agg^regate  of  all  cultivated  land  all  over  the  reservation.  On  this 
there  had  been  raised  the  previous  year  about  250,000  pounds  of  oats  and  perhaps 
1,000  pounds  of  wheat — certainly  not  more.  The  progress  made  in  agriculture 
will  be  shown  by  comparison  of  these  figures  with  tne  following  statistics  for  this 
year: 

Area  of  cultivated  land  in  1897,  3,900  acres,  on  which  were  raised: 

Pounds. 

Wheat 1,470,000 

Oats .._ 980,000 

Com. , 78,000 

Potatoes  and  pumpkins  _ 886,000 

Total 3,414,600 

Tons  of  hay  raised : 2,920 

In  the  spring  of  1896  a  steam-power  gristmill  for  grinding  wheat  and  com  was 
completed,  and  on  July  1  of  that  year  all  rations,  except  the  beef  rations,  were  cut 
off  from  all  able-bodied  Indians.  There  was  some  hardship  the  first  year,  but 
this  was  anticipated,  and  it  was  counted  upon  that  this  very  hardship  would  have 
the  effect  of  rousing  up  the  lazy  and  making  them  do  a  little  thinking  for  them- 
selves. The  effect  of  this  enforced  thinking  is  shown  in  the  large  crops  raised 
this  year. 

How  near  the  object  worked  for,  that  is,  to  make  these  Indians  self-supporting, 
has  been  attained,  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  statistics  for  this  year:  1,470,000 
pounds  of  wheat  will  make  1.029,000  pounds  of  flour,  which  would  give  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  the  reservation  nearly  five  lOO-pound  sacks  of  flour  to  last 
until  wheat  is  raised  again,  or  each  family  nearly  20  sacks.    This,  with  the  potatoes 
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and  ptiinpkins  and  other  necessary  articles  and  luxuries  purchased  from  sale  of 
oats  and  hay,  should  make  each  family  fare  as  well,  from  the  products  of  his  own 
labor,  as  the  ordinary  white  farmer. 

BmldingB  and  improvements.— Two  subagencies,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  two 
subiasue  stations,  have  been  established,  one  on  Pryor  Ci-eek  and  one  on  the  Big 
Horn  River  at  St.  Xavier  Mission.  At  each  of  these  points  is  a  substantial  resi- 
dence for  the  farmer  in  charge,  a  warehouse,  and  a  slaughterhouse. 

A  dormitory  for  Indian  pupils,  a  fine  two-story  brick  building,  has  been  put  up. 
This  is  the  handsomest  building  at  the  agency,  and  would  be  an  ornament  to  any 
town.     It  has  fine  plumbing,  water-closets,  and  hot  and  cold  baths. 

The  steam-power  gristmill  has  been  mentioned.  The  steam  power  of  this  mill 
has  been  utilized  in  the  construction  of  a  water-supply  system  which  furnishes 
the  entire  agency  with  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  This  has  been  of  very 
great  benefit  to  all  concerned  and  more  especially  to  the  school.  It  also  furnishes 
a  strong  head  of  water  in  case  of  fire. 

A  sewerage  system  (underground)  for  the  school  has  been  constructed. 

Two  brick  residences  for  employees  have  been  built.  They  are  very  comfortable 
cottages  of  four  rooms  each.    Another  of  eight  rooms  is  now  being  commenced. 

()n  my  taking  charge  here  the  roads  about  the  agency  were  impassable  for  wagons 
in  muddy  weather.  These  have  been  built  up,  graded,  and  drained  on  each  side 
so  that  they  are  now  as  fine  and  hard  roads  as  can  be  found  in  any  city.  Plank 
and  gravel  walks  have  been  made  for  all  foot  travel  throughout  the  agency. 

Lawns  of  clover  and  blue  grass  have  been  made  in  spots  which  were  formerly 
bare  or  covered  with  weeds.  More  than  1,000  shade  trees  of  every  variety  that 
will  grow  in  this  climate  have  been  put  out.  When  these  trees  have  attained  two 
or  tbree  years'  growth,  they  will  help  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
agencies  in  the  service. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Watson, 
First  Lieutenant  Tenth  Cavalry  and  Acting  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Crow  School. 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  July  9^  1897. 

6tb:  I  have  tho  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  Crow  Agency  Boarding  School,  end- 
ing Jnne  30, 18»7.    I  arrived  and  assomed  charge  of  this  school  May  17, 1897 

Bnildingg.— The  school  comnrises  the  following  buildings:  Girls'  bnilding,  a  fine  two-story  brick 
stnictnre,  containing  the  following  apartments:  Reception  room,  reading  room,  dining  loom, 
kitchen  and  creamery,  mess  rooms,  storeroom,  clothing  room,  sick  room,  play  room,  four 
employees'  rooms,  and  three  small  dormitories,  the  latter  containing  in  all  16,114  cuoic  feet  of  air 
tpaee^  which  will  accommodate  60  pupils,  allowing  300  feet  to  the  pupil- 
Boys'  building  is  a  fine  brick  structure  with  the  following  rooms:  Superintendent's  rooms, 
reception  room,  wash  room,  bathroom,  play  room,  and  three  dormitories,  each  28  by  30  feet, 
with  a  capacity  of  27,720  cubic  feet,  and  will  acconmiodate  92  pupils  with  the  above  allowance, 
making  a  sleepincr  capacity  of  142  pupils. 

The  school  building  is  an  old  shack  entirely  unfit  for  use  as  the  shingles  have  blown  off  in 
many  places,  leaving  holes  in  the  roof.  The  siding  Is  rotten  and  in  many  places  the  Ixiards  are 
ready  to  rail  off.  It  contains  two  rooms,  one  14  by  31  feet  and  one  31  by  42  feet.  The  latter  is 
used  as  an  assembly  room  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  100.  This  is  entirely  inadequate  as  there 
have  been  many  more  pupils  added  to  the  school,  as  will  appear  later  on. 

The  old  building  formerly  used  for  a  boys'  dormitory  contains  the  following.  Sewing  room, 
laundry,  workshop,  bakery,  one  schoolroom,  four  employees'  rooms,  and  rooms  used  to  store 
worn-out  and  useless  articles  which  accumulate  about  the  school. 

AttendUuMe.— The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  134.  This  is  the  greatest  number  of  pupils 
ever  enrolled  at  the  school.    The  average  attendance  for  the  last  half  of  the  school  year  was  131. 

Schoolroom  work.— The  schoglroom  work  has  continued  without  interruption,  excepting  the 
usual  holiday  recesses.  At  the  begrinning  of  the  year  the  school  was  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments: Advanced  or  grammar  room,  intermeaiate,  and  kindergarten.  During  the  second 
quarter  many  new  pupils  were  added  to  the  school,  making  it  necessary  to  have  another  teacher 
Such  teacher  was  sent  here  by  the  Department  iu  March  and  took  charge  of  the  orimary  depart- 
ment.   With  the  fourth  teacher  closer  grading  could  be  made  and  better  work  aone. 

The  teachers  have  all  been  faithful,  and  in  their  efforts  the  results  of  schoolroom  work  have 
been  highly  gratifying.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  have  the  pupils  speak  loudly  and  dis- 
tinctly and  the  work  made  as  practical  as  possible.  Spe<'ial  stress  has  been  laid  upon  devel- 
«jping  their  much-neglected  and  weakest  faculty,  i.  e.,  reasoning.  When  we  take  into  consid 
eration  the  amount  of  Indian  talk  which  has  been  carried  on  between  pupils  and  parents— who 
so  frequently  visit  the  school  and  whose  influence  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  school— I  think  they 
have  made  excellent  prepress  in  learning  to  speak  the  English  language 

All  holidays  have  been  observed  ana  appropriate  programmes  prepared  and  rendered  in 
■ach  a  manner  as  would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  ordinary  school,  and  which  sh:)WKl  a  marked 
improvement,  especially  in  the  fact  tliat  the  children  spoke  so  as  to  be  fully  understood  by  all 
present.  At  each  time  our  small  assembly  room  was  well  filled  and  sometimes  crowded,  and 
many  had  to  remainr outside.  This  was  especially  true  on  Christmas  eve,  when  the  parents  ^a,me 
out  in  a  goodly  number.  At  the  other  exercises  the  audience  was  composed  mostly  of  white  -peo- 
I^  as  it  is  extremely  hard  to  interest  the  Indians  with  anything  of  a  literarynature.  ^^ 
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ChmtmM  tree*.— Through  the  liberality  of  the  Indian  Office.  Eastern  friends,  and  friends  of  the 
school,  we  are  able  to  report  two  beantirnl  Christmas  trees  well  filled  with  grif ts  for  the  children. 
Any  one  being  near  or  present  that  evening  could  readily  realize  the  pressing  need  of  a  larger 
assembly  hall. 

Evening  ezerdaei.— Evening  exercises  have  been  held  during  tiie  year  up  to  May  1,  when  it  "was 
thought  best  to  discontinue  them  so  as  to  give  the  children  more  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

Sunday  sohooL— All  pupils  attended  Sunday  school  each  Sabbath  morning  and  preaching  serrioe 
in  the  evening,  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  Congre^tional  missionary- 

ClaMifloation  of  pupils  June  80,  1897.— Primary  grade:  First  year,  male  97,  female  25,  total  6S; 
second  year,  male  11,  female  9,  total  20;  third  year,  male  7,  female  8,  total  10;  fourth  year,  male 
8,  female  10,  total  18.  Advanced  grade:  First  year,  male  5,  female  6,  total  11:  second  year,  male 
10,  female  3,  total  13.    Total  enrollment,  male  78.  female  56,  total  134. 

Garden.— This  consists  of  12  acres  of  land  under  a  thorough  system  of  irrigation.  A  fine  straw- 
berry patch  of  one-fourth  of  an  acre  produced  an  abundimt  crop  of  berries  this  year.  Besides 
what  tne  children  could  use^we  sold  on  the  market  nearly  $40  worth  of  berries,  which  goes  to  the 
credit  of  the  school  fund,  we  have  planted  nearly  4  acres  of  potatoes,  which  look  very  fine  at 
this  time.  We  have  planted  and  have  growing  about  5,000  cabbages  and  5  acres  of  melons,  besides 
several  acres  of  sugar  cane,  which  is  almost  ready  for  use. 

Recommendations.— It  appears  to  me  that  a  school  building  that  would  acoonunodate  250  pupils 
is  absolutely  necessary.  The  buildings  now  used  are  entirely  too  small  for  the  number  of  papHs 
that  will  attend  this  year.  The  Montana  Industrial  School  having  been  abandoned  and  the  pupils 
added  to  this  school  will  show  an  enrollment  of  190.  Applications  of  new  pupils  to  the  numoer 
of  15— which  could  not  be  admitted  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  room  to  accommodate  them — 
will  run  our  enrollment  to  205.    This  shows  the  necessity  of  a  new  school  building  at  once. 

It  is  also  strongly  recommended  that  more  dining  and  sleeping  room  be  provided  at  once.  As 
has  already  been  stated,  the  sleeping  room  for  the  girls  is  only  for  50,  and  that  number  will  almost 
be  doubled  the  coming  year.  We  barely  have  room  in  our  aining  room  for  our  own  pupils,  and 
when  66  more  are  added  to  the  number  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  room  for  them.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  a  new  building  or  an  addition  to  the  girls' Duilding.  The  latter  would  be  the 
belxer  thing  to  do.  An  addition  of  40  feet  on  the  west  side  and  of  the  same  height  would  furnish 
both  dining  and  sleeping  room  for  50  more  pupils,  besides  a  sewing  room  and  bakery*  which  are 
much  needed  at  the  school. 

With  these  very  necessary  improvements  and  the  able  corps  of  einployeee,  and  the  very- 
hearty  cooperation  of  our  efficient  and  g^enial  agent,  First  Ldeut.  J.  W.  Watson,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the' ensuing  year  will  be  the  most  progressive  that  Crow  boarding  school 
ha«  ever  had. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  past  favors,  and  all  the  good  people  of  Crow  Agency,  who  are 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  success  and  education  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend  this  school, 
lam,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Hanks,  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 

(Through  First  Lieut.  J .  W.  Watson,  United  States  Indian  Agent. ) 


REPORT  OF  FLATHEAD  AGENCY. 

Jocko,  Flathead  Agency,  Mont.,  August  20 ^  1897, 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  your  instructions  contained  in  office  letter  dated  June  1,  1897, 
I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency. 

The  bands  and  tribes  of  this  reservation  are  the  confederated  tribes  of  Flathead, 
Pend  d'Oreille,  and  Kootenai  Indians,  who  number  1,631 ;  the  Lower  Kalispels,  who 
number  51;  the  Idaho  Eootenais,  numbering  40;  Charlo's  Band  of  Bitter  Root 
Flatheads,  numbering  185 ;  the  Upper  and  Middle  bands  of  Spokanes,  removed  to 
Jocko  Agency,  in  number  91. 

Civilisation.~The  civilization  of  the  Indians  upon  this  reservation  has  during  the 
past  year  steadily  progressed,  not  with  leaps  and  bounds,  but  with  certain,  steady 
strides ;  perhaps  not  with  as  much  show  of  progress  as  might  be  made  had  these 
Indians  a  large  fund  and  annuity  to  assist  them,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  tilling  J;he 
soil  and  cattle  raising  they  are  steadily  nearing  the  goal  of  providing  for  them- 
selves, unaided,  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  They  are  nearly  all  living  in 
houses  upon  fenced  holdings. 

No  allotments  have  been  made,  as  they  are  extremely  opposed  to  the  survey  and 
allotment  of  their  reservation.  Each  is  allowed  practic^ly  all  the  land  he  can 
fence  and  cultivate,  and  their  fields  and  fences  are  respected,  and  the  occasional 
differences  that  arise  in  taking  up  and  claiming  lands  are  amicably  adjusted  by 
the  judges  of  the  Indian  court,  with  the  approval  of  the  agent.  Occasionallv  the 
jealousies  of  the  old  chiefs  interfere  somewhat  and  influence  the  decisions  ot  the 
judges,  but  injustices  are  not  tolerated  and  but  little  friction  from  this  cause 
occurs. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  young  Indians  located  in  the  portions  of  the  reserve  best 
suited  to  agriculture  are  making  substantial  improvements.  A  glance  into  these 
Indians*  houses  will  quickly  convince  the  observer  that  there  are  grades  of  comfort 
and  progress  here,  as  among  all  people,  the  younger  couples  apparently  making 
commendable  efforts  toward  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  were  the  visitor  invited 
to  join  them  in  a  repast  he  could  note  their  decorous  manners  at  table  and  the 
scrupulous  cleanliness  of  some  of  their  little  homes.  It  is  convincing  evidence  of 
their  desire  and  disposition  to  become  as  we  are. 
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Even  in  the  homes  of  the  older  people  it  will  be  observed  that,  while  lacking 
perhaps  in  cleanliness,  they  appreciate  the  comforts  of  civilization,  even  thongh 
they  may  ridicnle  the  yonnger  people  for  following  the  whites.  The  old  people 
lack  the  knowledge  of  suiting  thmgs  to  changed  conditions.  They  knew  well  how 
to  keep  a  lodge  of  buffalo  skin  warm  and  at  the  same  time  well  ventilated,  and 
when  its  snrronndings  became  offensive,  how  to  move  it,  but  to  properly  construct 
a  house,  that  it  may  be  warm  and  at  the  same  time  well  ventilated,  is  not  known 
to  them ;  neither  have  they  the  means  to  do  so  had  they  the  knowledge.  They  will 
bum  out  a  cook  stove  trying  to  make  a  heatingstove  out  of  it,  and  their  living 
room  be  alternately  freezing  and  overheated.  What  is  said  of  the  houses  of  the 
older  people  may  be  said  of  their  clothing.  Their  styles  do  not  change,  but  the 
materials  from  which  they  are  made  perforce  have,  from  the  warm  fur-lined  clothing 
and  buffalo  robes  to  the  cotton  skirt  and  threadbare  blanket.  The  result  is  that  a 
vast  majority  of  these  people  die  of  consumption  or  pulmonary  diseases. 

A  fund  should  be  established  and  set  apart  for  the  assistance,  at  least,  of  young 
couples  just  starting  in  life;  a  small  house  built  for  them,  with  proper  attention  given 
to  warmth  and  ventilation;  a  few  acres  should  be  fenced  and  plowed,  and  a  little 
surplus  lumber  and  materials  furnished  them  wherewith  to  construct  bams  and 
ou^ousee.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  a  little  help  at  the  proper  time  means 
much  in  determining  the  course  of  these  people.  As  far  as  possible,  with  the  lim- 
ited means  here  available,  help  has  been  extended  these  yoxmg  people  along^  these 
lines,  but  we  can  not  reach  them  all.  Blessed  as  this  reservation  is  with  an 
abundance  of  timber,  the  cost  of  such  aid  will  be  comparatively  small. 

Irzigation. — Indispensably  allied  with  the  welfare  of  these  people  is  the  irrigraktion 
of  their  lands,  for  there  is  no  certainty  of  a  crop  here  without  it.  In  the  Jocko 
Valley  much  has  been  done,  but  it  is  only  a  beginning.  Two  ditches,  each  about 
5  miles  in  length,  have  been  constructed,  and  wisely  and  properly  built;  but  they 
are  inadequate,  and  should  be  greatly  enlarged.  Instead  of  a  few  hundred ,  as  many 
thousand  inches  of  water  should  be  their  capacity. 

Few  places  in  the  arid  belt  are  so  favorably  situated  and  so  admirably  adapted 
to  an  extensive  and  thorough  system  of  irrigation  as  is  the  Jocko  Valley.  Its 
water  supply  is  abundant  and  never-failing;  the  land  to  be  irrigated  amounts  to 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  acres,  and  while  it  is  gravelly  and  some  parts  stony,  it  is 
rich  and  fertile  and  weU  adapted  to  fruit  as  well  as  grain. 

The  individual  effort  of  the  Indians  has  made  a  considerable  portion  of  the  val- 
ley productive,  and  two  ditches  of  over  a  mile  in  length  have  been  surveyed  by  me 
this  year,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  agency  farmer,  completed  in  time  for 
use  this  season.  We  have  nearly  reached  the  limit  in  this  work  for  individual 
effort  and  enterprise,  as  in  future  the  additional  supply  must  be  made  by  con- 
structing a  dam  at  the  outlet  of  a  lake  at  the  head  of  Finlay  Creek  or  come  from 
the  Jocko  River,  entailing  the  construction  of  a  flume  and  more  work  and  outlay 
of  money  than  an  individual  Indian  can  do  or  make. 

I  recommend  the  enlarging  of  the  present  flumes  and  ditches  to  a  capacity  of 
4,000  inches  each  and  the  construction  of  lateral  ditches;  also  the  construction 
of  two  additional  ditches,  each  of  about  2^  miles  in  length,  in  the  Mission  Valley,  to 
irrigate  the  farms  and  ranches  of  the  Spokane  Indians  recently  removed  to  this 
reservation.  Without  this  needed  improvement  I  fear  they  wifl  become  discour- 
aged and  disheartened  in  their  attempts  to  farm  and  support  themselves. 

Many  other  x)ortionB  of  this  reserve  can  be  improved  and  made  productive  by  a 
proper  system  of  irrigation  canals  and  ditches,  out  with  an  outlay  of  money  per- 
nape  not  now  available  for  this  purpose;  but  should  the  commission  now  nego- 
tiating for  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  this  reserve  succeed  and  a  fund  be  derived 
from  the  sfde,  I  certainly  think  that  a  large  x>ortion  of  it  should  be  set  aside  for 
irrigation  purposes  and  improvements. 

Cattle. — ^A  very  important  industry  here  is  cattle  raising,  and  thousands  of  fat 
cattle  are  annually  shipped  from  here  to  the  Chicago  market  and  many  sold  to  the 
local  butchers  and  dealers  throughout  the  State.  The  number  of  cattle  sold  and 
shipped  this  season  will  probably  reach  6,000,  and  there  will  remain  upon  the  range 
atleast  10,000  head.  Thisisaprofitableindustry  and  should  be  fostered  in  every  way. 

I  regret  to  report  that  the  range  is  fast  deteriorating,  and  will  soon  be  ruined 
by  the  countless  ponies  (in  Western  vernacular,  **  cayuses ")  that  cover  this 
reserve.  They  number  over  15,000,  and  at  least  one-third  of  them  belong  to  the 
Umatilla  allotted  Indians.  Some  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
number  of  horses.  A  rule  or  law  that  is  in  force  throughout  the  State  prohibiting 
Btallions  from  running  at  large,  if  enforced  here,  would  in  a  few  years  reduce  the 
number  of  useless  and  sorubby  animals.    If  possible,  such  a  law  should  be  enacted. 

The  cattle  ranging  here  are  owned  largely  by  a  few  mixed  bloods  and  Indians, 
and  several  white  men  married  to  Indian  women  hold  and  graze  large  bands, 
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claiming  their  wives  own  the  same.  Some  outside  white  men  persist  in  allowing 
their  cattle  to  graze  here,  though  their  cattle  are  repeatedly  driven  out  by  the 
Indian  police.  These  conditions  should  be  changed  and  remedied  by  fencing  the 
north  Ime  and  expelling  such  squaw  men. 

CkmuniMioiL — On  April  4, 1897,  two  members  of  the  commission  appointed  to  treat 
with  these  tribes  for  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  lands  visited  this  reserve  and 
held  a  council,  or  talk,  with  these  people,  and  the  strong  aversion  and  opposition 
to  the  sale  of  anjr  portion  of  their  lands  at  once  developed,  and  after  stating  their 
business  and  their  desire  to  be  fair  and  honest  with  the  Indians  should  they  con- 
sent to  treat,  they  were  met  with  the  flat  refusal  to  sell  any  i)ortion.  Chief  Michel, 
of  the  Lower  Kalispels,  said: 

Just  ten  years  ago  three  commissioners  (Wright,  Andrews,  and  Daniels)  came  here,  who  told 
us  they  were  authorized  by  the  President  to  make  a  treaty  with  my  people.  They  talked  iust 
as  fair,  just  as  honest,  and  made  much  the  same  promises  that  you  do.  Twenty -five  families 
signed  the  treaty,  and  we  left  our  lands  and  homes  In  the  Kalispel  Valley  and  moved  to  the  Plat- 
head  Reservation,  and  where  are  the  things  they  promised  us?  Wo  have  not  received  them. 
Qo  back  to  Washington  and  tell  the  President  that  when  the  promises  of  ten  years  ago  are  kept 
we  will  listen  to  new  proposals. 

The  treaty  referred  tx>  by  Chief  Michel  was  one  made  at  Sand  Point,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1887,  by  Commissioners  Wright,  Andrews,  and  Daniels,  but  I  am  informed 
it  has  never  been  ratified  by  Congress,  for  what  reason  is  of  course  unknown  to 
me;  but  these  Indians  left  their  homes  and  came  here  in  good  faith,  and  the  terms 
of  that  treaty  should  be  carried  out  to  the  letter.  It  would  not  require  a  large 
appropriation,  and  I  desire  earnestly  to  recommend  that  the  necessary  steps  be 
taken  to  obtain  Congressional  action  in  this  matter.  Unless  this  is  done,  I  am  satis- 
fied it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  to  treat  with  the  Indians  of  these  tribes,  for  this  is  not 
their  only  grievance  and  accusation  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

Fanning. — During  the  past  year  favorable  and  timely  rains  have  fallen,  and  the 
crops  promise  to  be  very  good  except  in  a  few  localities,  where  the  ravages  of  the 
grasshopper  has  ruined  the  grain  and  vegetables.  This  pest  seems  annually  to 
scourge  the  valley  known  as  Camas  Prairie,  where  the  Lower  Kalispels  have  set- 
tled, and  has  well-nigh  discouraged  their  attempts  at  farming.  Little  except  hay 
will  be  harvested  there  this  year.  The  wheat  and  oats  elsewhere  look  splendid, 
and  a  slightly  increased  acreage  over  last  year  was  planted.  Vegetables  of  all 
kinds  are  abundant  and  good. 

Police  and  indges. — The  police  force  numbers  11  privates  and  1  oflBcer — ^a  cap- 
tain—and, although  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  good  men  for  $10  per  month,  their 
service  has  been  usually  satisfactory  and  their  duties  well  performed;  in  some 
respects  it  might  be  bettered.  Some  provision  should  be  made  to  defray  their 
legitimate  expenses  when  dispatched  to  distant  points  and  to  feed  their  horses 
while  on  duty  at  the  agency. 

During  the  past  year  the  Indian  judges  have  been  regularly  called  to  sit  in 
judgment  of  the  petty  offenses  committed  and  to  adjust  the  differences  of  neigh- 
bors. Some  of  their  left-handed  decisions  would  provoke  a  smile,  but  by  dint  of 
advice  and  explanations  of  the  law  somewhere  near  justice  is  meted  out. 

Several  prisoners  have  escaped  from  the  guardhouse  at  this  agency.  It  is 
unfitted  for  the  detention  of  prisoners,  and  should  be  provided  with  iron  or  steel 
cells  of  some  some  sort. 

Two  serious  fires  occurred  upon  the  reserve  during  the  past  year,  one  consuming 
the  agency  office  and  principal  warehouse,  October  21,  1896,  and  the  other,  occur- 
ring a  month  later,  burning  one  of  the  three-story  school  buildings  at  St.  Ignatius 
Mission.  Both  seem  to  have  been  of  incendiary  origin,  but  the  self-confessed  per- 
petrator of  the  crime  at  St.  Ignatius  could  not  be  convicted  under  the  rulings  and 
instructions  of  the  Federal  court  judge  for  the  district  of  Montana. 

Boadi  and  bridgei.— Satisfactory  work  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  upon  the 
roads  and  in  the  construction  of  bridges.  No  aid  from  the  Government  has  been 
asked  or  received.  A  very  important  grade  from  Ravalli  Station  to  St.  Ignatius 
was  completed  and  put  in  g^ood  repair.  Kecent  rains  have  made  the  old  road  impas- 
sable and  it  has  been  entirely  abandoned.  Bridges  and  culverts  over  numerous 
streams  have  been  repaired  by  agency  employees,  assisted  by  Indians;  but  while 
much  has  been  accomplished  more  must  be  done  to  insure  safe  and  easy  traffic 
over  the  mountain  roads  and  passes  of  the  reserve.  A  new  bridge  over  the  Jocko 
River  should  be  constructed  in  the  canyon.  The  Indians  take  some  pride  in  the 
fact  that  the  roads  of  the  reservation  are  better  than  those  of  the  adjacent  county. 

The  reservation  is  divided  into  districts,  and  each  district  has  its  road  supervisor, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  roads  under  his  jurisdiction  in  repair,  and  the  work 
divided  so  that  each  is  allowed  to  do  his  quota,  of  work  as  near  his  home  as  possible, 
but  occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  camp  at  distant  points.  In  view  of 
the  fart  that  high  water  and  heavy  rains  at  certain  seasons  entail  a  great  amount 
of  work  upon  the  roads  annually,  their  condition  is  satisfactory. 
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Bjnotion, — The  education  of  the  Indians  of  these  tribes  has  heretofore  been 
entirely  let  by  contract,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers — the 
larger  boys  directly  under  their  control,  the  larger  girls  under  the  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  kindergarten  taught  by  the  Ursuline  nuns. 

It  is  an  industrial  school,  one-half  of  each  day  devoted  to  study,  the  other  to 
work,  with  ample  recreation  hours.  A  large  play  yard,  a  portion  of  which  is  cov- 
ered, secures  to  the  pupils  outdoor  exercise  in  any  sort  of  weather,  and  in  winter  a 
large  ice  pond  and  toboggan  slide  furnishes  sport  and  amusement  for  recreation 
hours.  The  shops  are  arranged  along  the  playground  and  consist  of  a  shoe  shop, 
saddlery,  printing  office,  tin  shop,  carpenter  shop,  and  blacksmith  shop,  and  are  in 
charge  of  competent  teachers  and  instructors.  Besides  the  trades  the  boys  are 
taught  on  the  large  farm  and  garden  the  industries  of  horticulture  and  farming, 
and  the  use  of  modem  machinery  as  well  as  the  commoner  tools  and  implements. 
They  are  also  taught  in  the  saw,  planing,  and  shingle  mills  how  to  manufacture 
lumber,  in  the  flour  mill  modern  milling,  and  in  the'dairy  how  to  make  butter  and 
cheese. 

The  school  buildings  proper  are  large  three-story  structures,  fitted  with  all  mod- 
em conveniences,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  baths,  water-closets,  tire  hos6, 
and  two  exit^  from  all  dormitories  and  schoolrooms.  A  large  plunge  bath  is  fitted 
up  for  the  enjoyment  of  boys.  Each  room  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  with  high 
ceilings  and  ample  floor  space.  Each  pupil  has  to  himself  a  single  l»ed,  with  ample 
and  clean  covering.    The  sanitary  arrangements  are  well-nigh  perfect. 

In  the  department  for  the  larger  girls  is  the  same  division  of  study  and  work 
and  recreation;  the  course  of  study  laid  down  by  the  Department  is  followed  as 
nearly  as  practicable  and  the  girls  are  taught  plain  and  fancy  needlework,  baking, 
cookmg,  dairying,  butter  making,  carding,  weaving,  and  poultry  farming.  The 
most  scrupulous  cleanliness  pervades  this  department,  and  the  happy  faces  of  these 
children  and  the  persistency  with  which  they  cling  to  these  Sisters,  few  caring  to 
take  their  annual  vacation  except  when  accompanied  by  them,  speaks  more  in 
their  praise  than  words  of  mine  can  do. 

The  kindergarten  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  department  of  this  school. 
These  tots  are  taught  and  trained  by  Sisters  whose  trade  is  teaching  little  ones,  and 
this  primary  work  fits  them  for  intelligent  study  in  the  more  advanced  grades. 
Here  they  quickly  forget  their  native  tongue  and  speak  English  without  accent. 
This  department  is  filled  to  its  present  capacity,  ana  good  health  prevails  among 
the  children.  As  in  the  other  departments,  the  dormitories  and  class  rooms  are 
well  suited  to  their  use  and  purpose;  are  well  lighted,  airy,  and  comfortable. 

The  completeness  and  good  work  of  this  industrial  school  is  not  perhaps  appre- 
ciated by  the  Department,  but  certainly  is  by  the  agent  and  the  Indies  themselves. 
Its  buildings,  plant,  and  machinery,  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $175,000,  is  the 
result  of  years  of  industry,  frugality,  and  good  management. 

Here  they  have  built  the  largest  and  finest  church  edifice  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  opportunity  for  extending  so  good  a  work  and 
school  is  being  gradually  curtailed  by  adverse  legislation. 

Agen^  icliooL— At  the  agency  is  a  small  two-story  school  building,  constructed 
by  flie  Jesuit  missionaries  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  Charlo's  Band  of  Flat- 
heads.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  mission  school,  and  the  same  methods  and  work  are 
here  carried  on. 

KootenaiB. — This  tribe  has  made  the  least  progress  of  any  upon  this  reserve. 
Despite  the  fact  that  a  farmer  has  been  placed  among  them,  little  progress  has 
been  made.  They  live  largely  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  they  spend  their  large 
leisure  in  drinking  and  gambling.  Their  chief,  Eneas,  strange  to  say,  is  far  better 
than  his  people,  but  seems  to  fear  his  own,  and  is  therefore  of  little  assistance 
in  the  enlightenment  and  civilization  of  this  tribe.  They  are  the  only  tribe  living 
here  who  do  not  respect  the  marriage  vow. 

Charlo's  band.— Chief  Charlo  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  nonprogressive  type  of 
Indian  who  now  stands  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  these  tribes.  He  is  always 
on  hand  with  a  grievance,  and  accusing  the  Government  of  bad  faith  and  broken 
promises.  He  does  all  in  his*i>ower  to  stay  the  civilization  of  his  people — to  keep 
children  from  attending  school.  Jealous  of  the  authority  of  the  Indian  court,  he 
does  what  he  can  to  hamper  and  defeat  their  decisions  and  the  actions  of  the 
Indian  police.  The  evident  leaning  of  some  of  the  police  and  judges  toward  this 
nonprogressive  chief  and  their  resentment  toward  breaking  up  of  tribal  customs 
has  caused  me  to  make  several  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  court  and  police 
force. 

MiiwionaTies. — The  missionaries  upon  this  reserve  belong  to  the  Jesuit  order. 
They  have  been  among  these  Indians  for  over  fifty  years,  and  have  Christianized 
practically  all  of  the  members  of  these  tribes.  Four  churches  have  been  built  upon 
this  reserve,  and  all  religious  ceremonies,  marriages,  baptisms,  and  funeral  ntes 
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are  pef  ormed  by  the  Catholic  prieetB.  The  mlBsionariee,  exclusive  of  thoee  engaged 
directly  with  school  work,  number  six.  To  their  influence  and  control  over  these 
])eople  is  due  in  a  great  measure  their  progress  and  peaceful  disposition,  and 
cr.used  the  **old  timers"  of  Montana  to  say  at  one  time  "it  was  safer  to  camp 
with  Flathead  Indians  than  with  strangers.'"  Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  their 
praise,  and  the  people  of  this  State  delight  in  honoring  the  memory  of  those  self- 
sacnficiug  pioneers. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Joseph  T.  Cabtbr, 
United  States  Indian  jigent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  • 


REPORT  OF  FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY. 

Fort  Belkn'ap  Agency, 
Harleni,  Mont,,  August  9,  1897. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  dated  Jnne  1, 
1897, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  BO,  1897: 

The  post-office  and  telegraphic  address  of  the  agency  is  Harlem  Station,  Mont., 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  4  miles  distant  from  the  agency. 
Population.— The  census  taken  June  30  last  shows: 

Males 634 

Females 671 

Total 1,305 

Of  which  number  711  are  Assinniboines  and  594  Gros  Ventres,  divided  as  follows: 

Males  over  18  years 341 

Females  over  14  years... ^ _ 300 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 269 

Children  under  6  years 395 

Births  during  year 35 

D^ths  during  year 42 

Betenration.— This  reservation  contains,  approximately,  500,000  acres  of  land  sit- 
uated in  the  northern  part  of  Montana,  within  50  miles  of  the  Canadian  line.  It  is 
estimated  that  50,000  acres  is  suitable  for  farming,  the  remainder  being  grazing 
and  hay  land. 

No  survey  nor  allotments  have  been  made  on  the  reservation,  it  bein^  stipulated 
in  the  agreement  of  October,  1895,  that  the  Indians  would  not  be  requu^  to  take 
their  lands  in  severalty. 

Agency.— While  the  buildings  at  the  agency  have  been  subjected  to  severe  criti- 
cisms in  former  reports,  I  have,  by  putting  on  some  labor  and  materisd  in  making 
storm  doors  and  windows  for  winter,  screens  for  the  same  for  use  in  summer,  also 
two  coats  of  paint  for  each  building,  made  them  as  comfortable  as  the  general  ran 
of  buildings  I  have  seen  at  Indian  agencies.  They  are  now  in  a  reasonably  good 
state  of  repair. 

Halnts.  —The  habits  of  these  Indians  are  improving  from  year  to  year.  They  are 
making  commendable  efforts  in  adopting  the  ways  of  the  whites:  nearly  all  of 
them  wear  citizens*  clothes.  They  live  in  fairly  good  houses,  and  are  deserving  of 
much  credit  for  their  advancement  iu  the  matter  of  cleanliness  about  their  homes. 

The  Indians,  generally,  are  very  fond  of  whisky,  and  I  suppose  these  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule;  but  I  believe  there  has  been  during  the  past  year  very  little 
indulgence  in  this  vicious  habit.  Every  effort  has  been  used  to  prevent  it.  They 
consent  much  more  willingly  than  heretofore  to  parting  with  their  long  hair, 
many  frequently  coming  to  the  ofl&ce  and  asking  for  someone  to  relieve  them  of 
thr  ir  surplus  hirsute  appendages. 

Condition.— As  predicted  in  my  report  of  last  year,  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  Indians 
of  this  reservation  are  now  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  Assinniboines  who  left  Milk  River  seem  to  be  pleased  with  the  change  and 
agree  that  their  condition  is  improved  thereby.  They  have  much  better  houses, 
and  every  family  is  located  on  a  separate  ranch,  with  their  own  fields  and  other 
improvements;  this  being  a  notable  departure  fronj  their  life  on  Milk  River,  where 
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they  Hved  in  villages.  They  have  built  sheds  and  corrals,  and  are  now  much 
better  prepared  to  engage  successfully  in  the  industry  of  stock  raising,  which  is 
their  only  way  or  hope  of  becoming  self-supporting. 

The  Gros  Ventres,  who  have  resided  at  the  mountains  for  several  years,  have 
improved  their  houses,  enlarged  their  ranches,  and  are  steadily  advancing  in  the 
way  of  civilization  and  the  accumulation  of  property. 

Several  new  ranches  have  been  located  during  the  past  year  by  young  men,  who, 
having  attained  their  majority,  married.  They  have  worked  faithfully  and  mani- 
fe^|ed  much  interest  in  building  their  houses,  establishing  fields,  and  making  other 
necessary  improvements  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  good,  comfortable  home 
and  be  in  a  condition  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Agxieoltsre. — The  Indians  have  shown  considerable  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  farming 
the  past  year.  Much  new  ground  was  broken  and  quite  a  number  of  new  fields 
established.  They  were  anxious  to  try  the  irrigation  systems,  and  were  much 
more  hopeful  of  raising  a  crop  than  heretofore.  They  put  their  fields  in  good 
order  and  have  worked  faithfully. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  garden  seeds  were  furnished 
and  issued  to  the  Indians.  They  were  planted  in  due  season,  but  the  results  of 
their  labor  will  not  be  what  we  hoped  for,  nor  what  it  should  be,  in  proportion  to 
the  efforts  displayed.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  moisture  during  the  planting  season, 
the  grain  ana  garden  seeds  were  slow  in  sprouting,  which  gave  the  crops  quite 
a  setback  and  resulted  in  an  injury  from  which  they  could  not  recover.  The 
fanners  in  their  several  districts  diligently  looked  after  the  cultivation  of  the 
crops  and  in  making  all  possible  use  of  the  irrigation  ditches.  The  prospects  now 
are  that  a  fair  crop  of  grain  will  be  raised,  together  with  a  quantity  of  vegetables. 
Inctfation. — ^Two  systems  of  irrigation  have  been  completed  and  put  into  opera- 
tion ouring  the  -past  year.  The  Peoples  Creek  system  has  been  operated  during 
the  present  season,  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  The  drawback  is,  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  flowing  during  the  dry  period  to  cover  the  ground 
contemplated. 

The  Lodge  Pole  system  has  been  operated  with  only  partial  success;  the  trouble 
with  this  system  being,  likewise,  an  insufficient  head  of  water.  Both  systems 
have  been  well  looked  after  by  the  farmers,  and  all  available  water  was  used  to 
tiie  best  advantage  on  the  grain  fields  and  gardens  of  the  Indians. 

The  third  system  allowed  under  the  authority  dated  June  25, 1895,  known  as  the 
Peoples  Creek  system  near  Milk  River,  has  been  abandoned.  Owing  to  the  fact 
of  the  small  quantity  of  water  flowing  in  the  creek  in  that  vicinity,  the  results,  I 
believe,  will  not  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  amount  authorized  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  system. 

Stoek  raistng. — The  Indians,  from  experience  and  teaching,  are  fully  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  most  profitable  mdustry  for  them  to  adopt  and  the  one  that 
will  afford  them  a  ^eater  revenue  is  stock  raising.  It  is  the  only  profitable  one 
followed  by  the  whites  in  this  section  of  the  countey.  Their  reservation  affords  a 
splendid  range,  and  with  proper  care  and  attention  they  could  soon  be  independent, 
from  this  source.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  they  are  taking  better  care  of  their 
Block,  especially  cattle,  tnan  ever  heretofore.  They  have  built  sheds  and  corrals 
and  are  oiligent  in  their  efforts  to  secure  hay  to  carry  them  through  the  winter. 

The  sales  of  beef  cattle  they  have  made  to  the  Government  have  had  a  good 
effect  and  been  a  good  lesson  in  demonstrating  to  them  the  cash  value  of  a  1,200 
or  1,400  pound  steer.  Last  year  1  purchased  250,000  pounds  gross  beef  from  them, 
and  this  year,  I  believe,  I  will  have  no  trouble  in  buying  300,000  pounds,  the 
amount  estimated  for  and  authorized  by  the  Department,  without  depleting  the 
breeding  capacity  of  the  herd. 

One  tnousand  head  of  2-year-old  heifers,  furnished  by  your  office,  were  received 
and  issued  to  them  in  June  last.  They  were  much  pleased  with  them  and  have 
displayed  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  their  attention  since  receiving  them. 

Proper  attention  was  paid  to  the  round-up.  Two  i)arties,  composed  of  the 
younger  men  of  the  tribe,  headed  by  competent  white  men,  went  over  the  range 
adjacent  to  the  reservation.  The  result  was  fairly  satisfactory,  several  hundred 
b^  of  cattle  having  been  found  and  returned  to  the  reservation,  together  with  a 
good  nmnber  of  ctuves.  The  latter  were  properly  branded  and  turned  over  to 
their  respective  owners. 

Last  winter  was  a  severe  one  on  cattle  and  there  was  considerable  loss,  but  I  do 
Dot  think  the  Indians  suffered  any  more,  in  proportion,  than  any  other  owners.  It 
had  a  good  effect,  however,  as  it  showed  the  Indians  the  importance  of  close  herd- 
ing their  cattle  and  gathering  hay  to  feed  them  during  the  winter  months. 

Education. — The  inoustrial  boarding  school  has  had  a  prosperous  year,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  much  good  work  has  oeen  done.  The  attendance  has  at  all  times 
been  kept  up  to  its  fuU  capacity.  ^  , 
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The  schoolroom  work  has  been  very  good,  the  several  teachers  displaying  much 
earnestness  and  efficiency  in  instmcting  the  chilcll'en  in  the  various  grades  of  the 
school.  The  children  have  been  contented  and  have  evidently  done  their  part 
toward  securing  an  education. 

The  other  departments  have  been  presided  over  by  competent  and  faitlifiil 
employees,  who  nave  done  their  work  well.  Much  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  industrial  branch.  The  school  farm  and  garden  have  been  well  cultivated  by 
the  boys,  with  the  assistance  and  under  the  direction  of  the  industrial  teacher. 
The  irrigation  plant  gave  some  trouble  in  the  beginning,  but  the  difficulty  was 
finally  overcome  and  an  abundance  of  water  was  put  on  the  ^ound  under  ciil^a- 
tion.  The  prospects  for  a  good  yield  are  flattering,  which  will  afford  the  children 
a  plentiful  supply  of  vegetables. 

A  large  pasture,  containing  about  600  acres,  was  added  to  the  school  grounds 
early  in  the  spring.  This  will  afford  good  grazing  for  their  herd  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  and  tie  a  means  of  holdmg  them  together  and  prevent  them  from  straying 
away  during  stormy  seasons.  We  also  built  a  pasture  and  hay  ground,  for  school 
use,  about  6  miles,  from  the  agency,  in  the  vicinity  of  Snake  Butte.  This  inclosnre 
can  be  watered  from  a  spring  by  a  system  of  ditches  recentfy  constructed,  and 
will  afford  considerable  hay,  besides  making  a  good  summer  pasture.  The  labor 
in  making  all  these  improvements,  excepting  the  ditches,  was  performed  by  the 
schoolboy's,  with  the  assistance  of  the  school  employees. 

Much  interest  has  been  taken  with  the  school  cattle,  and  the  herd  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  The  boys  take  an  interest  in  handling  stock  and  I  desire  to  give 
them  all  the  encouragement  in  my  power  to  foster  the  same. 

The  larger  boys  and  girls  have  been  kept  at  the  school  during  vacation,  and  for 
the  month  of  July  there  was  an  attendance  of  30  pupils.  This  plan  was  inaugu- 
rated mainly  to  protect  the  larger  girls  from  the  evil  associations  of  the  camps  and 
the  temptations  they  would  naturally  be  subjected  to.  I  am  pleased  to  say  the 
plan  is  working  satisfactorily. 

The  school  plant  should  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  reservation.  A 
building  containing  recitation  rooms  and  an  assembly  hall  should  be  erected  by 
all  means. 

The  contract  school  at  St.  Paul's  Mission,  under  the  supervision  of  Father 
Charles  Mackin,  has  been  successfully  conducted  during  the  year.  The  terms  of 
their  contract  have  been  faithfully  and  honestly  compUed  with  and  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  by  the  pupils  during  this  session.  The  schoolroom  work  is  of 
a  high  order  and  all  the  other  branches  are  maintained  with  equal  proficiency. 
The  buildings  and  grounds  are  always  in  good  order  and  an  air  of  general  pros- 
perity pervades  the  premises.  The  farm  and  garden  are  successfully  ox)erated,  and 
the  care  and  attention  of  the  stock  form  one  of  the  principal  industries  taught  the 
boys.  This  school  is  deserving  of  much  praise  for  its  good  work  and  influence  on 
the  reservation. 

Saaitary. — There  has  been  no  sickness  of  a  serious  character  during  the  year 
Consumption  and  scrofula  are  the  main  affiictions  of  these  people  and  demand  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  agency  physician.  No  epidemics  or 
contagion  have  occurred,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  of  diphtheria.  These 
were  promptly  quarantined,  and  the  spreading  of  the  disease  prevented.  By 
experience  ana  teaching  the  Indians  are  realizing  the  importance  of  proper  venti- 
lanon  in  their  houses  and  the  necessity  of  cleanliness  in  their  habits,  and  with  care 
and  moderation  in  their  diet  good  results  will  follow.  They  seem  to  be  cultivating 
a  taste  for  vegetables  raised  on  their  ranches.  The  physician  has  been  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  his  work,  responding  promptly  to  calls  and  making  regular  semi- 
monthly trips  to  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains,  a  distance  of  40  miles. 

Police.— The  police  have  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  which  con- 
sisted mainly  of  roatine  work,  carrying  the  mail,  and  general  watehfulness  in  the 
various  camps  throughout  the  reservation.  No  crimes  have  been  committed  and 
no  disorders  nave  occurred,  and  altogether  it  has  been  a  quiet  year  in  this  branch 
of  the  service. 

Minloiiary  work  and  morala.— The  only  mission  on  the  reservation  is  conducted  by 
the  Society  of  Jesus  and  Ursuline  Order  of  Nuns  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
located  at  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains.  They  have  done  good  work  among  the 
Indians,  and  their  influence  has  been  most  beneficial.  There  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  400  communicants  of  this  church. 

The  moral  condition  of  these  people  is,  I  believe,  slowly  but  steadily  improving. 

Sabagenoy.— The  subagency  is  located  at  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains  40  nmes  from 
the  agency.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians  are  now  liv- 
ing in  that  locality,  the  greater  part  of  our  improvements  during  the  year  have 
been  made  at  this  point.  Under  authority  from  your  office  a  blacksmith,  wheel- 
wright, and  carpenter  shop  combined  has  been  erected,  in  order  that  the  work 
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leqaired  in  these  departments  might  be  done  nearer  the  homes  of  the  Indians  and 
avoid  the  necessity  of  them  tray^Jj^  the  long  distance  to  the  agenqy  for  repairs  and 
other  work  needed.  Under  the  same  authority,  three  dwellings  were  erected,  and 
the  blacksmith,  carpenter,  and  farmer  now  reside  there.  The  plan  works  highly 
satisfoctory.  I  have  also  had  built,  by  the  regular  force  of  employees,  two  other 
boildings,  one  for  office  use  and  one  for  the  use  of  the  physician  as  a  dispensary. 

Iidiaa  traden. — There  are  two  trading  stores  on  the  reservation — one  at  the 
agiency  and  one  at  Peoples  Creek  near  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains. 

Prodncti  of  Indian  labor. — Dxuing  the  year  the  Indians  have  earned: 

From  transportation  of  Indian  supplies $1,372.41 

From  sale  of  wood _ 475.00 

Fromsaleof  oats 847.98 

From  sale  of  beef  cattle _ 7, 068. 09 

From  sale  of  lumber 1 ,  067. 56 

From  sale  of  house  logs _ 170. 00 

Frow  sale  of  shingles,  stone,  and  sand 160. 50 

From  labor  on  irrigation  ditches 4,224.00 

Total 15,385.54 

CnBrimrion — I  desire  to  thank  the  Department  for  the  assistance  and  support  ren- 
dered me  in  the  performance  of  official  duties;  also  the  employees  for  the  prompt 
and  faithful  i>erf ormance  of  their  several  duties  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  agency. 
Statisties  and  report  of  Superintendent  Spray  herewith  inclosed. 
Very  respectfully, 

Luke  C.  Hays,  United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoKMissioNER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Beport  of  Superintendent  op  Fort  Belknap  School. 

Fort  Belknap  School,  July  Sly  1897. 

Sir:  In  obedienco  to  orders,  I  arrived  at  this  post  and  took  charge  on  the  1st  day  of  June  last. 

XTimpreesions  are  pleasant,  both  of  the  children  and  the  work  accomplished.  The  former 
ttse  Kngtlsh  sarprisingly  well,  and  appear  intelligent  and  docile.  The  school  seems  to  me  to  be 
▼«ry  much  croT^ded,  and  yet  I  notice  children  who  are  not  in  any  school.  I  think  the  advance- 
ment of  the  pnpils  in  the  various  branches  of  the  work  has  not  been  all  it  should,  but  likely  all 
that  could  reasonablv  be  expected  because  of  interrupted  work  and  other  conditions. 

To  mv  8iirpri<»e  and  pleasure  I  learned  that  runaways  from  this  school  were  almost  unknown; 
ftod  it  »  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  all  the  more  mature  of  the  large  girls  will  be 
kept  at  the  school  continuously:  also  quite  a  number  of  the  boys  remain,  so  that  from  twenty  to 
thirty  children  will  be  at  school  during  the  months  of  July  and  Augjust. 

More  room  for  the  schoolroom  exercises  is  very  necessary.  Additional  dormitory  space  seems 
to  be  imperatively  demanded  in  order  that  physical  and  moral  health  be  maintained.  The  lack 
c>f  an  araembly  room  for  general  and  special  exercises  is  a  great  inconvenience,  and  thwarts  the 
waceem  of  some  branches  of  the  work. 

The  water  supply  is  totally  inadequate,  if  indeed  there  can  be  said  to  be  any.  There  is  only 
coe  small  cistern,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  water  for  drinking  purposes.  Milk  River  is, 
however,  convenient,  and  from  it,  with  wagon  and  barrels,  the  water  used  is  taken;  ordinarily 
it  do«  fairly  weU  for  laundry,  cooking,  etc.  The  supply  of  ice  store<l  is  abundant,  and  adds 
much  to  comfort  and  health.  Six  miles,  or  near  thai,  away  there  is  a  large  spring  giving  an 
abondant  8ai>ply  of  what  appears  to  bo  water  of  an  extra  quality  This  should  be  Drought  to 
Xhemhool. 

Through  the  unremitting  efforts  of  Agent  L.  C.  Havs  the  school  irrigation  plant  is  in  opera- 
tiiio  uid  an  abundant  supply  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  ana  such  other  garden  vegetables  as  can  be 
produced  in  this  latitude  seems  assured. 

The  school  herd  of  cattle  is  doing  well  and  is  a  valuable  means  of  training  for  the  bovs in  aline 
ft  work  most  remunerative  in  this  section.  The  milk  supplied  adds  to  the  bill  of  fare,  also  giving 
the  girb  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  care  therefor  and  to  know  something  of  the  art  of  making 
bott«T,  as  well  as  the  other  forms  of  food  which  a  well-conducted  dairy  may  be  made  to  supply. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  W.  Spray,  Superintendent. 

The  SlTPJCRIXTKNDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

(Through  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 
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REPORT  OF  FORT  PECK  AGENCY. 

Fort  Peck  Agency, 
Poplar,  Mont,  September  7,  JS97. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  annnal  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80, 1897,  census  and  accompanying  papers. 
CensoB  shows: 

Sioux 1,219 

Assinniboine 702 

Total _ - 1,921 

School  children 405 

a  decrease  from  last  year  by  95,  accounted  for  principally  in  the  mortality  of  the 
infants  in  arms  and  aged  people.  Syphilis  (inherited)  takes  off  a  good  many  chil- 
dren in  the  first  months  of  their  lives,  and  bad  whisky  furnished  by  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  Montana  on  the  edges  of  the  reserve  is  not  conducive  to  the  longevity 
of  the  red  man. 

Crops.— The  past  has  been  a  bad  season  for  agriculture.  There  has  been  but  one 
rain  which  wet  the  ground  over  one-half  inch  the  whole  year  so  far.  StiU,  in  some 
favored  places  on  the  reserve  fair  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes  have  been  raised. 

Irrigation.— The  Poplar  Creek  ditch  has  done  good  service,  and  it  is  completed, 
and  covers  all  the  ground  that  stream  can  irrigate  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. Wheat  was  not  a  success,  but  a  very  large  crop  of  oats  and  some  smaller 
grain  and  plenty  of  vegetables  for  the  school.  Timothy  and  alfalfa  produced 
heavy  yields.  The  latter  has  given  two  heavy  cuttings.  All  hay  put  np  at  the 
agency  proper  (Poplar)  has  been  cut  from  the  irrigated  fields  under  the  ditch,  fully 
600  tons,  at  a  cost  of  about  one- half  the  amount  allowed.  The  Indians  have  put 
up  fair  stacks  of  hay  for  their  cattle  and  horses. 

Stock. — These  Indians  are  pretty  well  provided  with  horses  and  ponies.  In  cattle 
they  have  about  2,600  head;  sheep  (the  Assinniboines) ,  about  1,800 — old  sheep  and 
lambs.  They  have  done  well  with  their  cattle,  under  the  fear  of  punishment  in 
case  they  disposed  of  or  neglected  them— even  that  not  successful  in  every  instance. 
These  Indians  have  sold  to  the  (Government  and  put  in  for  contractors  about 
$20,000  worth  of  beef  out  of  an  original  investment  of  500  heifers  and  50  bulls. 
The  sheep  out  of  400  ewes  originally  purchased.  When  the  present  year's  wool 
clip  is  sold  they  should  have  in  the  vicinity  of  $1,500  to  their  credit  for  wool,  and 
the  sheep  herd  virtually  self-supporting. 

Education.— The  Poplar  River  Boarding  School,  I  believe,  is  the  largest  reservation 
school  in  the  service,  and  with  proper  facilities  the  school  could  be  run  up  to 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  300  children.  The  school  has  never  had  the  encouragement 
and  aid  it  deserved,  nor  have  these  people  ever  received  the  credit  they  should  have 
for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  they  bring  their  children  in  when  wanted  for  school. 

Of  the  returned  students  from  the  higher  aboriginal  institutions  of  learning,  I 
have  but  little  to  say  in  their  favor.  They  certainly  do  not,  as  a  rule,  come  back 
with  very  great  desire  for  work.  They  can  play  baseball  well,  but  when  it  comes 
to  holding  a  plow  handle,  or  hard  manual  work,  at  which  they  must  eventually 
earn  their  own  living,  there  are  many  old  buck  Indians  on  this  reserve  who  can 
discount  them  altogether.  The  girls  ought  to  be  kept  East,  and  not  returned  to 
the  reservation.  Their  whole  life  is  made  abortive  and  the  money  spent  on  their 
education  wasted,  by  allowing  them  to  return.  Government  surveillance  should 
follow  them  after  graduation  and  find  places  for  them  in  decent  communities.  In 
many  instances  the  practical  result  of  returning  them  to  the  reservation  is  to  fur- 
nish a  better  class  of  prostitutes  for  the  same;  yes,  and  made  prostitutes  by  the 
so-called  educated  young  Indian  men,  not  the  camp  Indians,  though  they  naturally 
drift  to  becoming  their  wives.  For  the  Indian  youth  who  returns  to  his  reserve 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  the  higher  education  for  the  Indian,  unless  he  gets  some 
easy,  clean  billet,  as  a  rule,  won't  work,  and  acquires  nothing,  and  the  camp 
Indian,  with  his  stock  and  house,  is  a  far  more  eligible  partner  as  regards  one  able 
to  procure  a  few  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Beli^on.— The  Rev.  E.  J.  Lindsey,  with  native  assistants,  has  charge  of  the  reli- 
gious mstruction  on  the  reservation.  A  Catholic  church  is  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, however,  which,  when  completed,  will  give  those  of  that  faith  a  place  of 
worship.  I  sincerely  hope,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  that  the  spiritual  com- 
petition thus  engendered  will  be  productive  of  some  good.  A  monopoly  of  any- 
thing is  bad,  even  when  it  comes  to  converting  the  Indian.  The  possessors  of  the 
same  become  supine,  stagnate,  and,  instead  of  following  the  example  of  the  Great 
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ETangelist,  take  thip^  too  much  for  granted.  They  lose  energy,  are  liable  to 
meddle  in  secular  alfairs,  and  do  not  attend  to  their  goepel  strictly.  I  have  trav- 
eled over  this  reservation  a  great  deal  in  the  last  four  years,  and  I  never  yet  have 
found  a  missionary,  white  or  Indian,  doing  what  I  considered  his  dnty  among 
these  poor  heathens. 

Indian  traden. — The  reservation  enjoys  five  against— you  may  say  virtually — one 
when  I  came  here.  The  Indian  trader,  however,  like  his  brother,  the  old  post 
trader,  ought  to  go.  The  Government  should  own  its  own  stores,  where  should 
be  kept  all  the  Indian  requires,  which  could  be  sold  to  him  at  just  sufficient  profit 
to  cover  expenses.  When  the  Indian  trader  is  extinguished,  Indian  agents'  posi- 
tions won't  be  so  valuable.  In  the  meantime  let  the  Indian  have  all  the  stores  he 
wants;  in  the  cutthroat  comx>etition  of  the  traders  Mr.  Lo  stands  some  show. 

Ciima. — I  am  happy  to  state  that  serious  cases  of  crime  have  been  rare.  So  much 
to  Uie  credit  of  the  Indian,  as  the  low  class  of  whites  which  surround  him  on  the 
edges  of  the  reserve,  and  which  pander  to  his  lowest  instincts,  have  not  improved. 
There  is  one  case  of  the  introduction  of  liquor  on  the  reservation  and  drinking 
with  low  breeds  which  I  shall  prosecute  if  I  think  a  jury  can  be  found  to  convict 
him— that  of  one  R.  X.  Lewis,  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  of  Montana,  and 
as  low  and  depraved  a  specimen  of  humanity  as  ever  walked  on  the  earth. 

fiaplpyeM.— Mave  done  good  service,  and  no  changes  made  among  them  at  my 
solicitation,  except  in  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  was  discharged  for  drunkenness  and 
general  worthlessness.  This  man  was  a  fair  type  of  the  political  farmer.  I  car- 
ried him  on  here  for  years,  more  as  an  act  of  charity  than  anything  else,  on  account 
of  his  wife,  a  decent  Indian  woman,  and  whom  I  knew  would  suffer  in  the  event  of 
his  discharge,  eventually  in  property,  if  not  in  person. 

Ooodnnan. — This  is  my  fifth  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency.  This  detail  I  never 
asked,  but  being  ordered  upon  it  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  for  the  poor  wretches 
placed  under  my  charge.  I  believe  this  was  about  as  rotten  an  agency  as  existed 
in  the  country.  A  corrupt  Indian  trader  was  de  facto  agent  and  controlled  every- 
thing. Additional  stores  have  been  given  the  Indian,  so  that  he  could  trade  where 
he  wanted  to.    He  has  been  paid  in  currency  and  had  the  full  control  of  his  money. 

A  system  of  irrigation  has  been  completed,  which  with  proper  care  could  be 
made  to  raise  all  the  grain  and  vegetables  required  for  these  i)eople.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  all  the  money  and  labor  so  expended  brought  to  naught.  The  treaty 
of  these  people  will  soon  expire.  I  sincerely  hope  that  whatever  treaty  is  made 
with  them  in  the  future  it  may  be  done  by  those  not  influenced  by  local  race  pre  ju- 
ices, but  by  men  who  will  concede  the  Indian  has  some  rights  which  our  aggres- 
sive Western  civilization  must  respect.  These  Indians  will  never  give  trouble  if 
they  are  treated  half  wisely  and  fairly. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  Sprole, 
Captain,  Eighth  Cavalry,  Acting  United  Stat^  Indian  Agent, 

.   The  CoMJOSSiONER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Fort  Peck  School. 

Poplar  River  Industrial.  School. 
Poplar y  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont.^  August  31 ,  1897. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  ammal  report  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  90, 1897. 

Besfdes  having  transferred  84  pui^s  from  this  school  to  Fort  Snaw  Industrial  School,  Mon 
opa,  we  have  had  an  average  attendance  of  20i.  There  are  enough  children  of  school  age  on 
tnis  reservation  to  increase  the  attendance  to  300,  providing  we  could  accommodate  them.  While 
the  parents  are  very  much  opi>o6ed  to  sending  their  children  to  nonreservation  schools,  there 
M«  lew,  if  any,  but  that  would  willingly  place  their  children  in  the  home  school.  The  fact  that 
thev  gave  their  consent  to  the  transfer  of  84  of  their  children  speaks  well  for  them. 
.  The  industries  of  the  school  are  those  of  the  farm,  garden,  dairy,  carpenter,  tailor,  shoe  and 


}  not  been  what 

^ , ^>  w-,^ .-..«  «... )  maker  was  not 

uUm,  althougli  several  .appointments  were  made  by  the  Department.  It  is  very  much  to  be 
awed  that  this  much-neieded  employee  will  be  with  us  the  ensuing  year. 

It  being  the  first  year  for  the  carpenter  and  tailor  shops,  and  the  supplies  for  same  having 
had  to  be  estimated  for  on  a  supplementary  estimate  and  not  arriving  until  third  quarter  of  the 
7«ar,  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  manufacturing  done  in  either  of  these  departments.  How- 
ever, there  was  sufiicient  manufacturing  and  repairing  to  keep  both  tailor  and  carpenter,  with 
th^r  details,  busy.  o  *-  *- 

The  yield  from  the  farm  and  garden  was  abundant,  as  shown  by  statistical  report,  on  which 


•copunt  we  have  been  enabled  to  plentifully  supply  the  pupils*  mess  with  vegetables  during  the 
^ro  kAooI  year,  which  fact,  no  doubt,  has  addea  very  materially  to  the  children's  healthful- 

ir  to  a  vegetable  diet,  tt 
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w»»  and  although  new  pupils  entering  school  do  not  take  kindly  to  a  vegetable  diet,  they 
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The  products  of  the  dairy  through  the  spring,  sammer,  and  fall  ar^oito  satisfactory,  bat 
the  rigors  of  the  winter  months  are  not  at  all  condncive  to  sucoessf  ul  dairying  in  this  locality. 
(Jnless  warm  sheds  are  provided,  the  cows  fail  almost  completely.  However,  we  will  have  ma<m 
better  quarters  for  our  cattle  the  coming  winter,  and  expect  to  at  least  have  sufficient  milk  and 
butter  for  culinary  purposes,  small  children,  and  hospital  uses. 

We  are  in  hopes  to  make  dairyingi  farming,  fo^rdening,  and  everything  oertaining  to  them, 
important  features  of  the  industriaiwork  of  this  school  for  both  boys  and  girls,  as  stock  raising 
ana  farming,  by  means  of  irrigation,  will  eventually  be  the  principal  occupation  of  these  people. 

The  schoolroom  work  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  In  addition  to  the  regular  half -day  sessions, 
new  pupils  entering  school  have  had  the  full  day  session,  in  consequence  of  which,  when  school 
closed,  we  had  practically  no  "Indian  talkers,"  and  the  coming  year  those  pupils  will  be  pre- 

E^tred  to  take  up  the  work  unemban*assed  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  speak  and  understiuid 
nglish. 

Also,  in  addition  to  the  regular  schoolroom  work  each  pupil  has  had,  as  evening  work,  two 
lessons  each  week  in  physical  culture,  two  lessons  in  singing,  one  evening  devoted  to  social 
enjoyments,  those  above  primary  grade  five  lessons  in  the  reading  room,  one  evening  prayer 
meeting,  and  one  evening  church  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  pupils  were  continuously 
under  the  supervision  of  some  employee,  thereby  giving  them  (the  pupils)  very  little  time  for 
idle  gossip,  etc. 

The  reading  room  has  been  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  feature  of  the  school  work,  and  has 
been  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher  regularly  detailed  for  that  purpose. 

Also  entertainments  appropriate  to  the  various  nolidays  have  been  given  by  the  pupils,  rofloct- 
ingmuch  credit  upon  them  and  their  teachers. 

The  important  need  of  this  school  is  the  erection,  complete,  of  an  industrial  school  plant  with 
a  capacity  of  300  pupils,  without  taking  into  consideration  any  building  now  being  occupied  for 
school  puriKises. 

The  present  school  plant  was  not  originally  intended  for  school  purposes,  but  was  erected  and 
used  by  the  United  States  Army.  The  Duildings  are  37  in  number  and  with  2  exceptions  are  con- 
structed of  Cottonwood  pickets  about  tt  inches  in  diameter.  They  were  erected  during  the  vear 
1881  and  were  abandoned  by  the  War  Dex>artment  in  October,  1HR3,  since  which  time  they  have 
been  used  for  school  purposes.  Anyone  acquainted  with  the  durability  of  cotton  wood  when 
exposed  to  the  weather  can  readily  conceive  of  the  condition  of  these  buildings  sixteen  years 
after  erection,  llie  pickets  are  fast  becoming  decayed,  and  where  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  earth  many  have  rotted  entirely  through. 

The  present  condition  of  these  buildings  will  not  Justify  the  expense  of  material  and  labor 
that  will  be  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  tenable  condition.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time 
when  they  will  have  to  be  abandoned  for  school  purposes,  and  in  order  that  these  people  may 
not  be  deprived  of  the^irivileges  of  a  school,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Department 
tiUce  immediate  steps  to  the  erection  of  a  school  plant,  so  that  the  same  may  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  September  1. 1898. 

There  has  noen  much  for  encouragement  in  the  work  of  this  year.    The  children  have  shown 
marked  improvement  in  all  departments  and  their  i)arents  a  continued  interest  in  the  school 
Very  resiK3ctfully, 

F.  C.  Campbeu:^,  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Scuoot^. 

(Through  acting  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


REPORT  OF  TONGUE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont.,  Atigunt  Jl,  1S07. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1897. 

This  reservation  consists  of  aboat  580  square  miles  set  apart  by  Executive  order 
dated  November  26,  1884,  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indians;  later  about  600  square  miles  was  withdrawn  from  settlement  by  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  their  use. 

This  land  is  almost  entirely  worthless  for  agricultural  puriK)ses;  a  few  points, 
limited  in  area,  can  be  irrigated  from  the  four  small  streams  that  flow  through 
the  reservation.  But  these  favorable  locations  are  occupied  by  whites  who  set- 
tled in  this  country  before  it  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians 
each  year  have  been  provided  with  seeds,  mostly  corn,  melon,  and  potatoes,  but 
owing  to  the  lack  of  rainfall  the  crops  each  year  are  only  partially  successful; 
this  year  was  no  exception.  Even  with  the  advantages  of  experience  and  irriga- 
tion the  whites  are  not  very  successful  in  their  efforts.  I  am  convinced  more  and 
more  each  year  that  the  Indians  can  not  become  self-supporting  by  this  industry. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  means  by  which  these  Indians  can  become  self- 
supporting  is  by  the  raising  of  stock;  and  as  this  country  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  the  hills  being  heavily  wooded,  serving  for  protection  against 
storms,  tne  valleys  and  hills  being  finely  grassed,  and  the  water  being  excellent 
and  in  great  quantities,  as  there  are  numerous  springs  scattered  throughout  the 
hills,  I  earnestly  recommend  that  native  stock  be  furnished  these  Indians  for 
breeding  purposes.  If  this  is  done,  and  competent  persons  placed  in  charge  of 
this  industry,  I  believe  that  not  many  years  will  elapse  before  the  Northern  Cliey- 
enne  Indians  will  become  self-supporting.  The  Indians  themselves  are  very  desir- 
ous of  this  opportunity  of  advancement. 

There  are  quite  a  p^ood  many  whites  upon  this  reservation,  some  being  bona 
fide  settlers,  others  bemg  only  intruders  with  squatter  rights.    If  the  former  could 
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be  bofoght  out  and  the  latter  ejected  the  greatest  cause  of  friction  between  the 
faidtaiis  and  the  whites  would  then  be  eradicated.  The  reservation  could  then  be 
fenced  in  on  lines  best  snited  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  Indians.  I  again 
earnestly  tu^  that  these  matters  receive  early  and  favorable  consideration. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  boarding  school  on  this  reser- 
TBtion  with  a  cai)acity  of  not  less  than  250  pupils;  this  should  also  be  done  at 
once.  There  are  360  children  of  school  age,  and  the  only  opportunities  for  school- 
ing are  the  St.  Labre's  Mission  school,  witn  a  capacity  of  35  pupils,  and  the  agency 
day  scfaool,  vnth.  a  cai>acity  of  20  pupils.  The  children  are  very  anxious  for  the 
advantages  that  a  boarding  school  would  give,  and  the  parents  are,  as  a  rule, 
aqiully  anxious. 

The  Indians  are  ready  and  willing  to  engage  in  any  labor  that  will  enable  them 
to  earn  wa^;e8  These  opportunities  are  very  rare.  Thev  were  paid  $2,000  last  year 
for  hay  famished  the  agency  and  about  $4,000  for  the  hauling  of  supplies;  also  a 
few  were  hired  occasionally  as  irregular  laborers  about  the  agency. 

About  May  1  a  white  sheep  herder  was  killed  by  Indians,  and  during  the  next 
forty-five  days  six  Indians  were  arrested  by  the  State  authorities  for  complicity  in 
ttos  aflEair;  they  are  now  in  jail  at  Miles  Citv  awaiting  trial.  The  principal, 
David  Staxdey,  confessed  and  was  desirous  of  nghting  the  sheriff's  posse,  but  of 
eooTBe  such  a  proceeding  coold  not  bepermittod.  This  caused  a  great  deaH>f 
escifeement  among  the  white  settlers.  They  fled  from  their  homes,  spreading  all 
manner  of  tales  about  the  fighting  and  outrages  by  the  Indians.  All  tnese  reports 
aroeared  in  the  papers,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  they  were  all  lies  of  the  grossest  sort. 
Wliile  I  deemed  it  necessary  for  the  peace  of  mind  and  the  safety  of  all,  employees 
and  settlers,  whites  and  Indians,  to  have  four  trooi>8  of  cavalry  and  one  company 
of  infantry  here  in  order  to  preserve  peace  and  to  stop  any  conflict  that  might 
arise,  I  w^as  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indians,  with  only  the  exception  of  Stanley, 
had  no  deeire  in  the  least  to  enter  into  any  conflict.  During  all  of  the  troubles 
die  Indians  were  upon  the  reservation,  perfectly  quiet  and  obedient. 

Owing^  to  an  epidemic  of  measles,  many  children  died;  these  were  mostly  of  one 
and  two  years  or  age,  and  some  who  were  bom  since  the  census  had  been  taken. 
Quite  a  f^  grown  i>ersons  also  died  from  this  disease  on  account  of  being  averse  to 
receivinfi^  medical  attention.  They  would  give  the  patient  a  sweat  bath  and  then 
plunge  him  into  the  creek;  this  treatment  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  x>atient 
without  fail.  Wherever  it  was  possible  to  find  an  Indian  who  was  sick,  the  agency 
phyncian  would  take  charge  of  him  and  would  save  his  life. 

While  the  progress  of  tnese  Indians  has  not  been  apparently  very  great,  they 
have  arrived  at  such  a  stage  as  to  be  ready  and  ripe  to  receive  all  the  seed  of  improve- 
ment. They  know  their  condition,  and  realize  that  they  must  make  efforts  them- 
selves if  they  would  come  into  successful  conflict  with  the  whites.  They  know 
their  children  must  receive  an  education,  and  they  only  await  the  opportunity  to 
attend  school.  They  receive  rations  and  a  small  amount  of  clothing,  but  they  have 
never  had  chances  to  labor  for  their  living  or  to  improve  themselves  in  any  way. 
If  they  had  the  opportunity,  they  would  grasp  it  instantly. 

The  police  force  consists  of  1  captain  and  9  privates,  a  force  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  work  devolving  upon  them.  The  force  should  be  increased  to  20  men  at 
once.  Their  work  is  varied  and  incessant;  at  times  all  are  out  upon  the  reservation 
engaged  in  certain  labor,  and  if  other  work  is  found  necessary  to  be  done  just  then 
■""*^^^"ff  must  therefore  be  neglected.  While  cattle-killing  was  not  so  prevalent 
as  formeny,  atill  several  head  are  killed  in  the  course  of  a  year.  A  force  of  20  men 
woidd  enable  me  to  cope  more  effectually  against  this  crime.  I  oftentimes  would 
have  been  able  to  discover  the  perpetrator  if  the  police  force  had  been  adequate. 

The  agency  buildings  are  all  lo^  ones  except  three.  Their  appearance  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  tne  application  of  paint  and  whitewash.  New  fences  have 
been  hailt  and  other  improvements  made,  which  makes  the  appearance  of  things 
more  attractive.  Although  the  buildings  are  not  very  elaborate,  still  we  are  very 
nicely  and  comfortably  situated. 

I  want  to  exi>re68  my  appreciation  of  the  endeavors  of  the  employees  to  make  all 
things  for  the  best;  they  worked  together  harmoniously,  and  are  efficient  and  faith- 
ful and  industrious. 

I  thank  you  for  all  the  favors  shown  me  during  the  past  year. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  W.  H.  Stouch, 
Captain f  Third  Infantry,  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  NEBRASKA. 
REPORT  OF  OMAHA  AND  WINNEBAGO  AGENCY. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr.,  August  24^  1807, 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  yonr  letter  of  June  1, 1897, 1 
have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency, 
together  with  required  statistics. 

Having  taken  charge  of  the  agency  on  June  20,  1897, 1  have  not  had  time  to 
familiarize  myself  with  the  needs  of  the  Indians  or  the  condition  of  affairs  here  to 
the  extent  that  I  am  ready  to  make  any  recommendations  or  suggestions,  but  will 
make  special  reports  from  time  to  time,  as  I  become  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the 
agency. 

Location  of  a^ncy,  area,  timber,  water,  and  character  of  toil. — The  Omaha  and  Winne- 
bago reservations  are  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Nebraska,  and  embrace 
all  of  Thurston  County,  except  a  portion  of  the  reservation  which  has  been  sold 
aijd  is  now  occupied  by  the  white  purchasers.  They  are  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Missouri  River,  18  miles  from  northern  to  southern  limits,  and  extend  west  30 
miles,  embracing  one  of  the  finest  tracts  of  agricultural  and  grazing  land  in  the 
State.  The  eastern  jwrtion  is  fairly  well  timlDered  with  valuable  varieties  of  hard 
woods  native  to  this  section.  The  central  and  western  portions  are  made  up  of 
gently  rolling  prairies,  wide  and  fertile  valleys,  well  watered  by  the  Logan,  Omaha, 
and  Blackbird  creeks  and  their  branches,  and  possessed  of  the  finest  soil.  The 
Winnebago  tribe  of  Indians  occupy  the  northern  portion,  containing  about  11,000 
acres,  ana  the  Omaha  tribe  the  southern,  containing  about  133,000  acres. 

WINNEBAOOES. 

Cental.— The  i)opulation  ot  the  Winnebago  tribe,  according  to  the  census  pre- 
pared recently,  is  as  follows: 

Total  population 1,153 

Males 583 

Females 570 

Males  over  18 372 

Females  above  14 389 

Children  between  6  and  16 238 

Education.— The  Winnebago  Boarding  School  has  been  well  managed  during  the 
past  year  and  the  results  from  the  year's  work  have  been  gratifying.  A  good  gen- 
eral average  has  been  maintained  Uiroughout  the  year,  with  an  enrollment  or  111 
at  the  close  of  school. 

These  Indians,  like  all  others,  greatly  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  the  agency 
rather  than  to  nonreservation  schools. 

There  are  five  district  day  schools  on  the  reservation,  two  of  which  have  had 
contracts  with  the  (Government  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  pupils.  General 
satisfaction  seems  to  have  been  given  by  these  schools,  some  of  the  Indians  pre- 
f erriujB^  to  send  their  children  to  the  day  schools  rather  than  to  tiie  Gk)vemment 
boarding  school. 

Fanning.— There  has  been  a  slight  increase  over  last  year  in  the  breaking  up  of 
lands,  but  some  of  those  cultivated  by  Indians  last  year  were  leased  this  season. 
A  large  acreage  was  planted  this  year,  but  it  is  reported  by  the  Government 
farmer  that  owin^  to  unfavorable  weather  in  the  spring  the  yield  of  small  grain 
is  light;  the  corn  is  looking  very  fine,  but  there  is  still  some  danger  from  frost. 
A  number  of  Indians  have  recently  signified  their  willingness  to  farm  if  they 
could  be  assisted  by  the  Government  in  the  way  of  good  horses  and  the  use  of 
farm  implements.  Most  of  the  farm  machinery  issued  to  them  a  year  or  two  ago 
is  unfit  for  service,  and  they  are  particularly  in  need  of  mowing  machines.  The 
few  serviceable  machines  at  the  agency  are  now  in  constant  use  during  the  haying 
season,  and  many  neglect  to  provide  enough  hay  for  their  stock  through  the  winter 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  no  machines  of  their  own  and  are  unable  to  borrow 
the  Gk>vemment  machines  at  the  proper  season. 

Leases.— There  are  about  375  approved  leases  of  alloted  lands  on  the  Winnebago 
Reservation  in  force,  while  many  more  white  renters  are  actually  occupying  lands 
without  approved  leases.  Nearly  all  the  W  innebago  Indians  have  their  allotments, 
or  at  least  a  portion  of  their  land,  leased  to  white  settlers.  There  are  also  30  leases 
of  tribal  lands  on  this  reservation  in  force.  r^  ^^^^T^ 
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and  Gximes,  marriage.— There  is  a  marked  public  sentiment  against  the 
kwsenefls  of  the  marital  relations  of  the  Winnebagoes.  The  practice  of  assuming 
ud  dissoliring  the  marriage  relation  at  will,  without  form  of  law,  is  common.  It 
has  been  the  cnstom  of  these  people  from  the  earliest  history,  and  is  a  rice  difficult 
to  remedy.  Outside  of  the  moral  question,  it  will  necessarily  cause  these  people 
m  endless  amount  of  trouble  in  the  future  as  regards  the  law  of  descent  and  in 
determining  the  legal  heirs  to  property. 

ADoCmentB. — The  manner  in  which  the  allotments  to  the  Winnebagoes  were  made, 
namely,  160  acres  to  the  husband  and  nothing  to  the  wife,  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  source  of  great  trouble.  Thus,  a  woman  who  happened  to  be  encum- 
bered with  a  husband  at  the  time  the  allotments  were  made,  obtained  no  land  in 
her  own  name.  The  law,  I  presume,  intended  the  160  acres  for  the  husband  and 
wife  for  a  home;  but  as  soon  as  the  Indian  becomes  tired  of  his  wife  he  leaves  her, 
wbich  constitutes  an  Indian  divorce  without  further  ceremony,  and  the  deserted 
wife  remains  without  land  or  means  of  supporting  herself  and  children. 

Sanitaxy  condition. — The  physician  for  the  Winnebagoes,  Dr.  W.  J.  Stephenson, 
was  transferred  to  this  agency  in  May  last  and  does  not  feel  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  conditions  which  have  existed  previous  to  his  arrival  to  report  at  any 
great  length.    He  reports,  briefly,  as  follows: 

Since  arrivini?  at  the  reservation  in  May,  1897, 1  have  visited  Indians  at  their  homes  and  rend 
ered  aervice  to  others  at  my  oflBce.  The  prevailing  disease  is  tuberculosis,  which  is  slowly  but 
sordy  aolvinif  tho  Indian  problem.  With  the  exception  of  chronic  troubles,  a  few  cases  of 
malarial  fever,  and  the  usual  bowel  troubles  attendant  upon  the  hot  weather  of  summer,  those 
bdiaas  have  enjoyed  comparatively  good  health  since  my  arrival  in  May  last.  There  was  an 
tf^dcmic  of  measles  last  winter,  and  several  deaths  occurred  from  tho  disease  itself  and  compli 
catiaaia.    At  the  present  time  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  good. 

The  system  now  in  vogue  of  leasing  an  Indian's  entire  allotment,  including  in  many  cases  his 
cocofortable  house,  erected  at  Government  expense,  deprives  him  of  the  use  of  the  house  in 
viDter,  and  for  this  reason  many  Indians  who  have  houses  on  their  allotments  do  not  occupy 
them ,  bat  live  in  tepees  or  huts.  This  condition  of  things  may  not  be  detrimental  to  their  health 
in  smxuner.  bat  it  is  certainly  not  a  good  state  of  affairs  for  winter.  With  two  or  three  families 
crowded  into  a  hut  or  tepee  10  by  12  feet  in  size,  where  no  ventilation  whatever  is  provided  and 
the  impure  air  is  breathed  over  day  after  day,  there  is  every  opportunity  for  disease  to  originate 
ud  Qiread,  while  it  can  not  bo  successfully  combatted  under  tnose  conditions. 

OMAHAS. 

Cenfus.— The  population  of  the  Omaha  tribe,  according  to  the  census  recently 
completed,  is  as  follows: 

Total  i)opnla tion 1,170 

Males 590 

Females _ _ 580 

Males  above  18 _ 290 

Feniales  above  14 _ 336 

Children  between  6  and  16 237 


L — The  Omaha  Boarding  School  has  been  satisfactorily  conducted  during 
the  past  fiscal  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  87.  The  capacity  of  the  school 
is  about  85.  There  is  urgent  need  of  a  steam  heating  plant,  in  place  of  the  wood 
stov^  now  in  use,  the  present  arrangement  being  dangerous  and  unsatisfactory. 
A  new  dormitory  for  the  school,  to  enlarge  the  capacity  to  meet  the  increasing 
enroUnient,  is  a  necessity,  and  this  matter  will  l)e  taken  up  in  a  special  report  as 
9ooa  as  practicable.  Report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school  is  transmitted 
berewith. 

There  are  three  district  day  schools  on  the  reservation  of  which  two  have  had 
contracts  with  the  Indian  Office  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  pupils  during  the 
last  year.    So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  they  have  given  good  satisfaction. 

Farming.— The  Omahas  have  not  increased  largely  the  area  of  their  farm  hold- 
ings themselves;  they  find  it  easier  to  obtain  money  by  leasing  their  lands.  The 
majority  do  not  seek  to  farm  further  than  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary. 
There  are  some  good  farmers  among  them,  but  they  are  the  exception  and  not  the 
mle.  Nearly  all  have  houses,  plant  a  small  piece  of  ground,  principally  to  corn, 
Mjtl  raise  a  few  vegetables,  barely  sufficient,  however,  to  keep  them  through  the 
winter. 

Lmms. — Nearly  all  the  Omahas  have  leased  their  lands  under  Department  regu- 
lations. A  great  many  of  the  leases,  however,  remain  in  this  office  incomplete, 
kring  been  held  here  by  my  predecessor,  awaiting  the  action  of  Congress  on  the 
sabject  of  leasing,  or  for  other  reasons. 

Cnme,  morals,  marriage. — The  Omahas  resx)ect  the  marriage  relation,  and  family 
ties  are  recognized.  There  are  still  a  few  polygamous  marriages,  but  this  evil 
practice  is  gradually  dying  out. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS  ON   BOTH   RESERVATIONS. 

Field  matrons. — The  work  of  the  field  matron  on  the  Omaha  Reaervation  has  been 
satisfactory  during  the  year.  A  summary  of  her  work  shows  that  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  days  have  been  devoted  to  visiting  186  Indian  familes  at  their 
homes:  giving  general  instruction  to  all  visited  in  the  manner  of  preparing  food 
and  clesSiliness;  special  instruction  to  56  in  the  cutting  and  making  of  garments: 
and  that  medicine  was  given  to  about  100,  and  special  instruction  given  to  5!) 
mothers  in  the  care  of  sick  babies  and  children.  Her  home  is  always  open  to 
young  people  for  singing  and  social  gatherings,  and  her  aid  is  also  cheerfully  fnr- 
nisheid  and  encouragement  given  in  work  of  Christian  Endeavor  and  t^emperance 
societies. 

A  field  matron  has  also  been  appointed  recently  for  the  Winnebago  Reservation, 
and  it  is  believed  that  much  good  will  result  from  faithful  work  in  this  direction. 

liquor  traffic. — The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  Indians  of  this  agency,  which 
has,  in  spite  of  the  eflEorts  of  the  agent,  been  carried  on  oi)enly  by  saloon  keepers 
in  adjoining  towns  and  even  extended  to  the  reservations  by  the  ** bootleggers," 
will  be  noticeably  ckecked  in  the  near  future  as  soon  as  the  grand  jury  meets  and 
suitable  punishment  is  inflicted  on  a  number  of  the  offenders  who  have  already 
been  arrested.  The  act  of  Congress  approved  January  30,  1897,  provides  a  suit- 
able  punishment  for  the  introduction  of  liquor  into  the  Indian  country  or  sal©  to 
Indians,  and  a  vi(?orous  campaign  has  been  commenced  against  offenders  and  wiU 
be  continued  until  a  proper  respect  for  the  law  is  shown.  Heretofore  it  has  beon 
impossible  to  inflict  proper  punishment  for  this  offense,  owing  to  the  lack  of  suit- 
able legislation  on  the  subject. 

Indian  freiffhten. — The  Indians  are  good  freighters;  they  keep  their  loads  dry  and 
open  no  packages.  During  the  past  year  they  transported  with  their  own  teams 
all  the  goods  and  supplies  furmshed  under  Government  contract  for  the  agency 
and  schools. 

Indian  police. — The  United  States  Indian  police  force  of  this  agency  consists  of 
1  officer  and  16  privates.  They  furnish  their  own  horses,  and  have  performed 
commendable  service  in  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  guarding  of  ware- 
houses and  agency  buildings.,  returning  runaway  pupils  to  the  schools,  etc. 

Missionary  work. — All  the  missionary  work  of  this  agency  is  cx)nducted  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions.  They  have  comfortable  buildings  and  services 
are  held  regularly.  The  Winnebagoes  are  not  a  religiously  inclined  people  and 
the  attendance  at  Winnebago  Reservation  is  small.  On  the  Omaha  Reservation 
they  have  a  church  organisation  and  the  meetings  are  fairly  well  attended. 

For  further  report  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  inclosed  statistics. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  A.  Mercer, 
Captain,  Eighth  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Omaha  School. 

Omaua  Industrial.  Boarding  Schooi^ 
OmcUia  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr.,  July  f4^  l'>s*7. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Omaha  school  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  3(),  1897. 

This  school  has  been  very  prosperous  during  the  year.  The  attendance,  which  was  constant 
with  but  few  exceptions  and  these  for  good  reasons,  was  as  follows:  First  quarter,  72;  second 
quarter,  03;  third  quarter,  91;  fourth  quarter,  95.  Runaways  were  very  infrequent  and  the 
improvement  in  the  general  discipline  of  the  school  has  been  marked.  The  services  of  the 
Omaha  police  were  very  creditable  and  exceedingly  helpful  in  many  ways. 

The  visiting  of  the  pupils  by  their  parents  has  been  regulated,  and  law  and  order,  with  a 
whole.some  respect  for  authority,  have  ueen  inculcated. 

The  improvements  in  the  plant  have  not  been  extensive,  but  they  have  been  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial character,  and  have  added  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  plant  and  to  its  effective 
workings.  They  are  as  follows,  viz:  Oil  house,  10  by  10  feet,  brick,  cement  floor;  outhouse 
(employees')  tt  by  8  feet,  brick,  draw  tank;  outhouse  (boys*)  6  by  12  feet,  brick,  draw  tank.  A 
cement  floor  was  put  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building.  One  hundred  and  fifty  eqn»re 
yards  of  cement  walk  was  made.  The  interior  of  the  schoolrooms  was  put  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. In  the  main  building  badly  worn  floors  were  replaced  by  new  ones  and  the  entire  building 
was  thoroughly  renovated. 

Twelve  rods  of  board  walk  was  laid;  60  rods  of  board  fence  was  built  and  painted;  250  rods 
of  wire  fence  was  built.  A  natural  water  course,  which  caused  much  trouble  after  heavv 
rains,  was  changed  in  Its  course  by  a  ditch.    Considerable  grading  has  been  done  on  the  ya™^ 

The  water  system  has  been  improved.  A  John  base  heater  and  boiler  were  purchased  and  a 
"ring  system  ''^of  baths  located  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building. 

A  pia^o  was  piirchased  for  the  school  during  the  year.  Some  of  the  pupils  have  made  marked 
progress  in  music,  and  the  instrument  has  l)eon  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  the  entiru 
school.  A  sitting  room  has  been  provided  for  employees  and  their  guests.  This  has  been  neatly 
furnished,  and  is  much  appreciated.    The  roofs  of  the  main  buildings  were  painted. 
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By  the  porchase  of  another  heavy  draft  horse,  we  have  now  two  excellent  farm  teams,  also  a 
fiood  team  for  driving  ptirposes.  Ten  grood  grade  cows  and  a  fine  Holstein-P'riesian  bull  have 
been  added  to  tho  school  herd  daring  the  year.  The  herd  now  consists  of  1  bull,  7  calves,  21  cows, 
and  2  heifers.  If  this  herd  is  properly  managed  the  dairy  industry  should  soon  become  a  promi- 
aeat  feature  of  the  industries  of  this  school. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  country  better  adapted  to  dairying  than  this,  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  no  other  industry  in  which  the  Omahas  could  engage  that  would  so  soon  break  up 
their  ^bal  habits,  create  an  interest  in  and  love  for  home,  and  bring  such  quick  returns  in 
wholesome  products  for  their  tables  and  money  for  their  pockets  than  that  of  dairying.  I  am 
particularly  anxious^  therefore,  that  authority  be  granted  to  erect  a  small  dairy  building  (plans 
and  specifications  for  which  have  been  forwarded),  that  the  school  may  be  able  to  aquaint  all  of 
the  larger  puiHIs  with  every  phase  of  the  work  and  with  the  most  approved  methods.  From 
prwent  indications  it  would  seem  desirable  and  necessary  to  maintain  this  plant  for  a  good 
many  srears  to  come. 

If  the  section  of  land  now  i)artly  in  use  by  tho  school  were  all  made  productive  and  the  farm, 
f^arden,  and  stock  judiciously  increased  and  wisely  managed,  this  school  plant,  when  once  well 
eqainped,  should  be  in  a  large  measure  self-supporting.  The  soil,  climate,  water  privileges,  and 
marKets  are  all  favorable  to  the  development  of  agricultural  and  kindred  industries. 

Male  employees  for  this  school  should  be  chosen,  therefore,  who  are  energetic,  willing  workers, 
veil  informed  in  these  matters,  and  who  have  not  had  years  of  experience  in  getting  along  in 
old  d<vply  worn  rata,  with  Just  as  little  personal  eflfort  as  the  law  allows 

■amud  labor. — The  girls  have  worked  faithfully  during  the  hours  in  which  they  have  been 
assigned  to  kitchen,  laundry,  sewing  room,  and  general  housework.  Our  only  regrret  is  that  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  afford  them  better  opportunities  to  cook,  sew,  and  care  for  a  home 
under  conditions  such  as  the  thrifty  country  homes  afford.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  we  had  a  cot- 
tage in  connection  with  our  school,  under  the  management  of  a  competent  n^iatron,  where  every 
girl  would  spend  considerable  time  during  her  school  course,  the  practical  education  which 
ooold  there  be  best  griven  would  yield  very  beneficent  fruitage  in  the  Indian  homes  when  the 
girls  left  achooL  The  boys  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  building  fences,  outdoor  painting, 
prepsration  of  firewood,  care  of  stock,  labor  on  farm  and  garden,  etc. 

We  have  had  no  room  that  could  be  utilized  by  the  teacher  of  industries  for  indoor  classes  in 
manual  training,  as  the  school  shop  was  used  by  the  agency  carpenter  and  the  agency  black- 
smith. 

Litwary.— For  the  most  part  the  schoolroom  work  of  the  year  was  ably  conducted.  Most  of  the 
work  done  was  very  creditable  to  the  teachers  in  charge  and  showed  considerable  progress  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  energetic  labors  of  the  Indian  teacher,  Miss  Louisa  Tallchief,  are 
especially  worthy  of  being  mentioned. 

The  capacity  of  this  plant  should  be  increased  from  75  to  150.  Therefore  a  dormitory  should 
be  built  to  accommodate  75  boys  and  provide  rooms  for  4  or  5  employees.  The  need  of  this 
building  has  been  recofijnized  by  the  Indian  Department,  and  the  attention  of  ofllcials  has  been 
called  to  it  frequently  during  the  past  three  years.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  this  much-needed 
building  may  soon  be  authorized. 

Other  needs  have  been  previously  mentioned  in  detail  in  special  communications  and  need 
not  be  enumerated  here. 

Throughout  the  year  public  exercises  have  been  held  on  all  legal  holidays.  On  arbor  day  a 
laree  number  of  native  trees  were  planted,  which  are  growing  very  nicely.  Two  hundred  white 
ana  30O  Indian  visitors  were  present  at  the  closing  exercises  of  th^ear. 

Much  interest  was  taken  in  the  school  during  the  year  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Gkblt,  Presbyterian  mis- 
wonary.   Mrs.  McArthur  has  been  very  helpful  to  me  in  my  work  in  many  ways. 

Official  visits  were  made  during  the  year  by  Inspector  Province  McCormick,  Supervisor 
Charles  D.  Bakestraw.  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  and  Acting  Indian 
Af^e&tsCapt  William  H.  Beck,  Tenth  Cavalry,  and  First.  Lieut.  W.  A.  Mercer,  Eighth  Infantry, 
to  each  of  whom  we  feel  indebted  for  words  or  encouragement  and  active  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  school. 

With  confidence  that  the  Omaha  school  will  prosper  and  grow  in  influence  and  usefulness  to 
this  tribe  until  its  members  can  stand  alone  as  citizens  of  our  great  country,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  D.  MoArthur,  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  op  Indian  Schools. 

(Through  First  Lieut.  W.  A.  Mercer,  acting  Indian  agent.) 


Report  of  Winnebago  School. 

Winnebago,  Nebr.,  July  18, 1897. 

Bib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Winnebago  School. 

Porsuant  to  orders  from  the  honorable  Ck)mmissioner  of  Indian  Aflfairs  I  reported  for  duty 
KoYwnber  fS^  1896.  The  time-honored  and  stereotyped  ''chaotic  condition  found  and  orderly 
<^ditlon  evolved  "  would  not  strictly  apply  in  this  case,  although  I  found  evidence  of  neglect 
in  many  directions,  too  much  attention  apparently  having  been  paid  to  one  or  two  striking 
featurw  at  the  expense  of  the  institution  as  a  whole.  It  wlU  yet  tafeo  some  months  and  quite  an 
Maoimt  of  labor  tnoroughly  to  place  the  institution  in  full  repair. 

Many  circumstances  have  operated  to  produce  comparatively  harmonious  action  among  the 
employees,  the  most  important  requisite  to  the  success  of  an  Indian  school.  The  tendency  seems 
to  oe upward,  and  lethargyis  giving  way  to  energy  and  ambition. 

Attcndaaee  and  oapaeity.— The  attendance  has  been,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  ^et  not  all  that 
"»ald  be  desired.  It  averaged  100,  with  an  enrollment  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  HI.  Stringent 
policing  and  firm  insistence  are  necessary  to  secure  prompt,  full,  and  regular  attendance. 

The  precedent  of  indiscriminately  allowing  pupils  to  visit  their  homes  was  a  potent  obstacle 
}o  overcome  and  it  was  with  diflaculty  that  tne  school  finally  triumphed,  requiring  all  but  the 
"St  two  months  to  convince  the  i>arents  that  the  school  would  not  allow  their  personal  whims 
?'  the  passing  pleasure  of  the  children  to  override  the  true  interests  of  the  latter  and  of  the 
•ostitntlon.  When,  however,  they  finally  had  learned  that "  no  "  meant "  no,"  the  matter  became 
wmparatively  easy. 

By  a  slight  rearrangement  of  beds  in  the  dormitories  and  the  erection  of  partitions  over  the 
waidry— the  former  already  accomplished,  the  latter  a  matter  of  separate  recommt^ndation— 
we  capacity  might  be  slightly  increased.    Moreover,  steps  have  been  taken  to  exclude  some  of 
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the  larger  pupils,  who  are  over  age,  and  should  properly  be  in  attendance  at  nonreservation 
schools. 

Health.— During  parte  of  February  and  March  the  school  was  visited  by  an  epidemic  of  measles 
and  la  grippe,  the  two  combined  affecting  90  pupils  and  all  but  four  or  five  of  the  employees. 
At  one  time,  for  several  days,  there  were  Co  pupils  and  8  employees  requiring  care  and  narans; 
the  rest  of  the  school  convalescing.  Being  allowed  to  visit  frequently,  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren were  reconciled  to  leaving  them  in  our  care,  and  no  difflcnlty  was  exx)erienced  with  them. 

One  death  resulted,  that  of  a  bright  promising  boy,  casting  a  gloom  over  the  school.  Fortu- 
nately it  did  not  aflfect  the  interests  of  tne  schoolso  far  as  the  parents  of  the  remaining  children 
wore  concerned;  the  parents  appreciated  the  fact  that  everything  possible  had  been  done  for 
him.  The  symx)athy  of  the  employees,  so  kindly  shown,  had  also  much  to  do  toward  reconciling 
the  older  Indians,  the  head  of  out  one  family  remaining  stubborn  in  the  desire  to  remove  his 
child. 

With  the  exception  of  the  epidemic  iust  mentioned,  the  school  has  been  remarkably  free  from 
all  sickness,  a  condition  which  may  be  largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  not  much  meat  iseaten 
by  the  children.  Instead,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  governing  regulation  and  a  variety 
or  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereal  products  placed  before  the  children,  for  which  they  would 
invariably  discard  the  meat.  Clearer  complexions  and  brighter  eyes  are  the  result,  with  a  les- 
sening also  of  the  visible  evidence  of  the  scrofulous  tendencies  so  prevalent  among  the  race.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  next  year's  contract  may  ijermit  a  continuation  of  tne  practice. 

Sanitation.— A  source  of  much  "not  feeling  well"  was  found  to  exist  in  an  abandoned  dstem 
just  in  the  rear  of  the  girls'  building,  into  which  it  had  been  customary  to  empty  dish  water, 
slops,  etc.  That  practice  has  been  discontinued,  and  the  place  filled  in  and  sodded  over.  By  this 
the  dan^r  of  typhoid  and  malarial  maladies  from  that  source  was  effectually  removed.  The 
proximity  of  the  slop  barrels  and  outhouses  was  another  source  of  danger;  these,  too,  have  been 
removed  to  safe  distances. 

The  buildings  are  sadly  in  need  of  ventilating  appliances.  Apparently  they  were  constructed 
without  thought  of  ventilation,  and  it  is  only  by  constant  watcniulness  that  the  dormitories  are 
kept  partially  supplied  with  pure  air.    Steps  have  been  taken  to  remedy  this. 

Industries — The  domestic  industries  have  ocen  in  the  hands  of  able  managers,  the  girls  making 
commendable  progress  and  evincing  an  agreeable  interest  in  their  industrial  lessons.  An  abun- 
dant supply  of  clothing  and  other  necessary  articles  was  manufactured  in  the  sewing  room,  the 
girls  t^mg  great  interest  also  in  fancy  sewing  and  hemstitching.  This  interest  was  fostered 
and  augmented  by  permitting  them  on  suitable  days  to  take  their  work  out  of  doors  in  cool 
shady  places  insteaa  of  confining  them  to  the  sewing  room. 

The  kitchen  and  dining  room  were  places  of  great  interest  to  the  girls,  the  latter  more  espe- 
cially. The  dining  room  was  kept  as  *' clean  as  a  parlor,''  and  the  ornamentation  of  the  waUs 
with  pictures,  curtains  at  the  windows,  etc.,  acted  imperceptibly  as  a  means  of  discipline.  The 
varietv  of  food  enabled  the  girls  to  learn  more  of  cooking  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible. 

The  industrial  shopwork  in  charge  of  an  able  teacher  of  industries  has  been  quiet  satisfactory 
in  spite  of  a  serious  lack  of  facilities.  It  was  deemed  wise  to  instruct  at  first  only  a  few  boys, 
for  this  work  was  a  novelty,  and  success  de];>ended  upon  making  haste  slowly.  These  few  cwys 
were  treated  to  many  surprises  in  the  work  and  their  interest  aroused  to  an  extent  hardly 
expected,  taking  into  consideration  the  reservation  conditions.  Deliberation,  application,  and 
thoroughness  were  the  points  made  most  of  and  with  gratifying  results. 

On  the  farm  the  boyB  received  good  instruction.  Farming,  including  the  care  of  stock,  is  dis- 
tasteful to  them;  yet  patienceproduced  as  good  results  as  might  be  expected,  and  the  improve- 
ment was  quite  noticeable.  The  crops  bid  fair  to  yield  acceptably,  in  spite  of  the  retarding 
cold  spring  weather.  The  variety  planted  promises  to  yield  sufficient  feed  to  winter  the  stock, 
a  desirable  result  not  obtained  within  late  years. 

School  work.— Under  the  direction  of  an  able  principal  teacher,  thoroughly  interested  in  her 
work  and  admirably  equipped  for  it,  the  schoolroom  work  has  flourished  beyond  expectation. 
In  the  absence  of  all  enligntened  methods  of  instruction,  the  pupils  had  developed  an  aversioa 
to  the  schoolrooms  which  it  was  difficult  to  overcome.  However,  by  the  introduction  erf  nature 
study,  geography,  interesting  history,  pen  and  ink  writing  (vertical  svstem),  sinking,  and 
language,  tne  axiathy  of  the  pupils  was  eventually  overcome  and  a  delightful  interest  developed. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  English  by  the  little  ones. 
It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  our  school  is  so  favored.  The  relaxation  of  strict  ruling 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  "Winnebago  talk  has  operated  to  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  to  a  sur- 
prising degree,  producing  among  even  the  smaller  ones  an  ability  to  act  intelligently  as 
interpreters,  and  giving  to  them  a  due  respect  for  both  languages. 

Discipline.— Proper  and  effectual  disciplmary  measures  were  matters  of  early  necessity  in 
order  to  overcome  impudence  and  defiance  and  substitute  obedience  and  respect.  The  aboli- 
tion of  corporal  punishment,  glaringly  prevalent  and  indiscriminately  administered,  was  the 
first  stop.  The  substitution  of  numane  and  civilizing  measures  produced  eventually  the  desired 
result.  Politeness,  too,  became  noticeable;  hitherto  an  obsolete  quality.  Instincts  of  punctu- 
ality, system,  and  orderliness  followed  in  due  time. 

Employees.— There  were  a  number  of  changes  by  transfer  and  resignation  in  the  corps  of 
employees  during  the  year,  principally  in  the  ranks  of  the  assistants.  In  this  connection 
experience  prompts  the  assertion  that  tne  assistants  should  come  from  a  tribe  other  than  that 
for  which  the  school  is  maintained.  It  has  happened  invariably  here  that  a  Winnebago  assist- 
ant would  not  last  more  than  a  few  months  at  best.  There  has  oeen  one  exception,  that  of  the 
assistant  cook,  who  held  out  for  more  tnan  a  year.  But  even  she  finally  followed  the  example 
of  hei  colleagues  and  predecessors  and  resigned  without  notice,  i.  e.,  went  away  and  did  not 
return.  Since  that  time  the  assistants  have  been  drawn  from  other  tribes— Omaha,  Chippewa, 
and  Sioux— giving  to  the  school  faithful,  efficient,  and  interested  workers,  and  perceptiWy 
raising  the  standard  of  assistants,  hitherto  at  a  low  ebb. 

Tlio  nolding  of  monthly  employees'  meetings  has  proved  of  benefit  to  the  school,  as  have  also 
the  Friday  evening  assemblages  of  pupils  and  employees  and  the  Saturday  evening  social  hour. 
These  were  occasions  of  much  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  children,  eradicating  their  bashfnlness 
and  instilling  politeness  and  confidence.  Marches,  games,  and  an  oc<;asional  square  dance  enliv- 
ened the  evenmgs.  It  reduced  the  restless  desire  to  go  home  of  Saturdays  quite  perceptibly^ 
and  on  several  occasions  friends  and  parents  were  interested  visitors. 

The  school  closed  with  an  entertainment  which  was  largely  attended  by  the  iiarents  and 
friends  of  the  pupils.  The  latter  seemed  remarkably  free  from  embarrassment,  a  source  of 
gratification  to  all  concerned,  the  parents,  with  few  exceptions,  paying  interested  attention. 

Improvements — During  the  spring  advantage  was  taken  of  opportunities,  and  the  front  yard 
graded  down  18  mches,  to  prevent  washing,  and  seeded  with  blue  grass,  the  buildings  surronndoa 
with  sod,  and  gravel  roads  built.    Employees  and  pupils  took  interest  in  the  ornamentation  t4 
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the  gTOTmds  with  profitable  reenlts.  Some  sixty  or  seventy  shade  trees— ash,  ehn,  and  maple- 
were  jplan  ted  and  are  doing  fairly  well,  though  greatly  retarded  by  the  late  cold  spring.  The 
erection  of  a  aoltable  pole  and  resurrection  of  the  school  flag  added  patriotism  to  the  omamen- 
tatioo.  An  amount  of  painting  in  suitable  lighter  hues  produced  a  desirable  contrast  with  the 
green  lawn. 

Several  internal  improvements  were  made  during  the  Christmas  holidays— the  alteration  of 
the  toflet  facilities  in  the  girls'  building  from  tin  wash  basins  to  a  pipe  and  tray  system,  render- 
ing it  impossible  for  two  pupils  to  wash  in  the  same  water.  Lack  of  material  and  inability  to 
secure  anthofrity  preventcKi  the  installation  of  a  much- needed  similar  system  for  the  boys.  Con- 
siderable painting  and  papering  was  done  at  that  time  idso,  including  the  painting  of  the  dining 
room,  play  room,  and  wash  room  in  the  girls'  building,  as  well  as  of  the  schoolrooms,  fdl  greatly  in 
i^ed  <n  freshening  up.  Steps  were  taken  also  to  move  and  remodel  the  shop  building,  decidediy 
inade>qnate  in  its  present  condition. 

laadeqnaeies  and  needs.— The  school  is  in  need  of  several  improvements,  principally  in  the  way 
of  alterations  and  supplies.  These  have  been  made  the  subject  of  detailed  conununications.  An 
additional  building— an  evident  need— has  been  repeatedly  recommended,  and  need  not  be  here 


n.— Appreciative  acknowledgment  is  due  the  Department  for  its  approval  of  nomina- 
tions and  for  efincient  employees  furnished,  as  well  as  for  such  authorities  as  were  granted  ui>on 
request.  Also,  to  Lieutenant  Mercer  for  promised  and  evidenced  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
school. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  H  Hatlmann,  Superintendent 

The  SUPEBINTENDKNT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

(Through  W.  A.  Mercer,  First  Lieutenant,  Eighth  Infantry,  Acting  U.  S.  Indian  Agent.) 


REPORT  OP  SANTEE  AGENCY. 

Santee  Agency,  Nebr.,  August  30, 1897, 
Sis:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  consolidated  agencies 

of  Santee  Sioux  and  Ponca  Indians  of  Nebraska  and  the  Flandreau  Indians  of 

Sonth  Dakota. 
The  census  roll,  herewith  submitted,  shows  the  following  number  belonging  to 

each  agency  on  June  30, 1897: 

Santee  Sioux  Indians  of  Nebraska 989 

Flandreau  Sioux  Indians  of  South  Dakota 298 

Ponca  Indians  of  Nebraska 214 

Total 1 1,496 

DiTided  as  follows: 

Santee  Sioux  Indians  of  Nebraska: 

Males  above  18  years  .  284 

Females  above  14  years 299 

School  children  between  6  and  16,  attending  school  or  not  _  253 

Flandreau  Sioux  Indians  of  South  Dakota: 

Males  above  18  years 93 

Females  above  14  years 106 

School  children  between  6  and  16,  attending  school  or  not. .  54 

Ponca  Indians  of  Nebraska: 

Malesabove  18  years. _.  50 

Females  above  16  years 62 

Children  between  6  and  16,  attending  school  or  not 68 

Santee  Agency  is  located  in  Knox  County,  Nebr.,  3  miles  east  of  Springfield, 
S.  Dak. ,  wmch  is  the  nearest  railroad  town,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  first 
bench  above  the  Missouri  River  bottom  land. 

Buildings. — The  agency  buildings  present  a  very  creditable  appearance.  Many 
convenient  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  year.  The  water  from 
the  artesian  well  has  been  utilized  in  many  ways,  water  being  furnished  at  all  the 
employees'  houses,  as  well  as  at  the  stables,  cattle  and  hog  yards,  and  at  other 
places  for  the  use  of  the  Government  stock.  The  gristmill  has  been  improved  by 
the  addition  bt  necessary  machinery,  and  the  flour  made  here  is  of  a  good  Quality 
and  compares  favorably  with  that  manufactured  in  the  mills  of  the  neighboring 
towns.  All  the  wheat  the  Indians  bring  in  is  ground  into  fiour  without  any 
expense  whatever  to  them.  An  addition  has  been  built  to  the  carpenter  shop  in 
order  to  put  in  a  turning  lathe  and  circular  and  gig  saws,  to  be  propelled  by  the 
same  power  that  runs  the  gristmill. 

Advancement — There  is  a  growing  demand  amon^  the  Indians  on  this  reservation 
for  articles  to  improve  the  interior  of  their  dwelhngs,  such  as  cupboards,  tables, 
wardrobes,  and  bedsteads,  which  we  have  been  unable  to  supply,  but  which  now 
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we  expect  to  be  able  to  satisfy.  I  am  pleased  to  report  a  great  advancement  alon^ 
the  line  of  improving  their  homes.  There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  paint, 
in  some  instances  lime  for  whitewashing,  and  for  lumber  to  make  brackets  and 
shelves;  and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  toe  Indians  are  mnch  more  particnlar  in 
regard  to  their  dress.  The  remark  has  often  been  made  by  the  citizens  of  the 
surrounding  towns  that  they  never  presented  so  creditable  personal  appearance  as 
they  have  during  the  past  year. 

But  I  regret  to  report  that  the  farming  has  not  been  as  successful  as  a  year  ago. 
Some  of  them  did  not  seem  to  take  the  interest  they  should,  for  the  reason  that  I 
had  been  making  large  cash  payments  and  they  were  too  rich.  Others  put  in  their 
crops  very  creditably,  bat  just  about  the  time  wheat  and  oats  were  sown  "we  had 
very  dry  weather  and  the  wheat  did  not  start  to  grow  and  much  of  it  faOed  to 
come  up,  and  the  resiilt  was  a  poor  stand  of  wheat  with  some  and  a  total  f ailnre 
with  others.  The  yield  was  fi*om  2  to  6  bushels  per  acre,  which  was  abont  the 
amount  some  of  their  white  neighbors  had.  Oats  were  nearly  a  total  f  ailnre. 
Corn  made  a  splendid  showing  up  to  the  15th  of  August,  when  the  prevalent  hot 
wind — ^lasting  ten  days,  with  dry  weather— dried  up  the  com,  which  was  soft  at 
the  time,  so  that  there  is  but  little  good  corn  to  be  found  on  the  reservation. 

Faymenti.— I  have  made  large  cash  payments  to  the  Santees  and  Flandreaus 
under  the  Sioux  agreement  act,  approved  March  2, 1889,  and  April  10, 1896.  This 
agreement  gave  to  each  one  who  took  his  land  in  allotment  2  mares,  2  cows,  1 
wagon,  harness,  plow,  harrow,  hoe,  fork,  and  axe,  and  the  amendment  of  April 
10, 1896,  gave  the  same  benefits  to  all  those  who  received  money  in  lieu  of  l&ad. 
Privilege  was  then  granted  each  to  express  their  desire  of  what  they  wanted — 
property  or  cash  or  part  property,  at  contract  prices,  and  the  balance  cash.  This 
made  a  complicated  and  altogether  a  very  hard  and  tedious  pa3rment  to  make,  as 
many  of  the  Santees  took  their  allotment  in  1885  (which  sillotments  were  con- 
firmed under  the  Sioux  agreement,  1889) ,  twelve  years  previous  to  this  payment. 
One  hundred  of  their  number  had  died  in  the  meantime,  and  I  had  to  make  the 
payment  to  the  heirs.  Most  of  the  shares  had  to  be  divided  among  several,  and  it 
was  no  small  undertaking  to  find  the  heirs  of  some  of  these  Indians.  Some  of 
them  did  not  make  very  wise  use  of  their  money;  others  made  improvements  on 
their  allotments  and  paid  their  debts. 

The  Santees  received  within  the  year  the  following  stock  and  articles:  224  cows, 
176  mares,  100  wagons,  92  sets  harness,  84  plows,  83  harrows,  83  hoes,  83  axes,  and  83 
forks,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  $18,498.13;  also  $89,015.75  cash. 

The  Flandreaus  were  paid  cash  to  the  amount  of  $43,516.80.  They  made  very 
good  use  of  their  money,  paying  the  mortgages  on  their  farms  and  making  improve- 
ments on  their  homes. 

To  the  Poncas  were  issued:  72  cows,  78  mares,  47  wagons,  47  sets  harness,  81 
plows,  32  harrows,  81  hoes,  31  forks,  and  31  axes.  The  Poncas  requested  and 
received  more  stock  and  implements  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  than  the  San- 
tees.   They  have  not  received  the  money  payment  jret. 

Education. — I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  are  again  to  have  a  creditable  school. 
The  contractor  has  just  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $17,700,  a  neatly  arranged  building 
that  is  an  ornament  to  the  agency  and  a  credit  to  the  Government.  It  is  substan- 
tial, convenient,  and  well  ventilated;  hot  and  cold  water  in  the  lavatories  and  in 
the  bathrooms,  which  are  equipped  with  shower  baths  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  two  children  being  bathed  in  the  same  water.  The  building  is  nearly  fireproof, 
being  plastered  on  the  brick,  which  were  hollow,  so  as  to  insure  a  dry  wAll.  Four 
standpipes,  with  hose  attached,  were  placed  in  the  halls,  and  the  floors  can  be 
flooded  with  water  from  the  artesian  well.  There  are  fire  escapes  from  the  balco- 
nies that  open  off  the  dormitories.  The  Indians  are  very  proud  of  the  building, 
and  I  expect  an  attendance  of  from  75  to  80  children  and  to  have  a  first-class  school 
in  a  short  time. 

Hope  School— Hope  School,  which  is  under  my  charge,  located  in  Springfield, 
S.  Dak.,  is  a  girls'  school,  and  there  is  none  better.  A  lar^,  comfortable,  stone 
building,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town;  beautiful  trees  shade  the  blue- 
grass  lawn  in  front  of  the  building,  overlooking  the  Missouri  River,  on  which  the 
punils  enjoy  themselves  exceedingly.  Good  work  has  been  done  in  the  past  year, 
and  under  the  same  management  I  again  look  for  good  results. 

Pones  Day  School — This  school  made  a  good  showing  last  year  under  the  efficient 
management  of  Mrs.  Tryon,  teacher;  the  attendance  has  been  good  and  regular. 

Sanitary. — The  general  health  of  the  Indians  is  fair;  they  appreciate  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  the  physician.  For  further  information  see  the  report 
of  the  agency  physician. 

liquor.— Selhng  liquor  to  and  debauching  Indians  has  been  the  business  of  some 
unprincipled  men  in  the  neighboring  towns  for  the  last  few  years.  The  United 
States  court  rulings  of  both  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  threw  wide  open  the  doors 
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of  the  saloons  to  Indians.  It  was  useless  to  make  complaint,  but  under  the  new 
\^w — I  refer  to  the  act  approved  January  30, 1897—1  believe  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  aocomplish  something.  Four  liquor  dealers,  or  *' boot-leggers,"  of  Springfield, 
S.  Dak.,  received  the  full  extent  of  punishment  for  the  first  offense  at  Sioux  Falls 
in  April  last,  and  I  have  made  complaint  and  have  now  indictments  against  sixteen 
persons  in  the  neighboring  towns  in  Nebraska,  all  of  whom  are  under  bonds  to 
appear  at  the  Unit^  States  court  in  Omaha  in  October.  If  the  witnesses  will  only 
be  firm  and  tell  the  facts  as  they  gave  them  to  me  welwill  have  no  trouble  in  con- 
Tictin^  them  all.  Some  of  these  persons  under  indictment  still  continue  to  sell 
bquor  to  Indians,  alleging  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  and  I  understand  that 
they  have  combined  and  employed  a  prominent  Omaha  attorney  to  test  the  law 
and  carry  these  cases  to  the  Supreme  Court;  but  if  I  find  suflBcient  evidence  to 
make  complaint  I  will  continue  to  do  so.  In  spite  of  the  violations  of  the  law 
above  noted,  I  am  glad  to  report  that  at  present  drunkenness  is  on  the  decline 
among  the  Santees. 

Gdme. — ^A  few  of  the  Indians  have  been  fined  for  drunkenness,  and  there  are  two 
cases  where  men  are  living  with  women  who  have  been  previously  married  to 
other  men,  from  whom  they  have  not  been  divorced.  I  made  complaint  to  the 
United  States  attorney,  who  replied  that  the  Federal  courts  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
Uie  matter.  I  then  made  complaint  to  the  county  attorney,  who  informed  me 
that,  as  the  Indians  did  not  pay  taxes,  he  did  not  like  to  commence  action  and  put 
die  connty  to  exx)ense;  so  these  offenders  seem  to  be  in  a  position  where  the  law 
can  not  reach  them.  I  think  it  but  just  and  right  to  the  county  where  Indians 
have  allotments  that  taxes  should  be  paid,  in  order  that  more  prompt  action  would 
be  taken  in  such  cases.  There  is  also  some  petty  stealing  going  on  among  the 
Indians,  but  they  seldom,  if  ever,  will  make  a  complaint  against  each  other. 

Miiainnaries, — The  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  at  this  agency  are  not  neglected 
by  any  means.  The  Congregationalists  and  Episcopalians  occupy  the  field,  with 
very  efficient  help.  The  Congregational  church  is  under  the  able  management  of 
Dr.  A,  L.  Ri^gs,  of  the  San  tee  Normal  Training  School,  who  has  several  native  pas- 
tors imder  him.  The  Episcopal  church  work  comes  under  the  charge  of  the  Right 
Rev.  W.  H.  Hare,  and  is  supervised  by  the  Reverend  Joseph  Cook,  of  Yankton 
A^eency,  who  visits  Santee  every  four  weeks.  The  Reverend  William  Holmes,  a 
natire  clergyman,  has  the  immediate  charge,  and  is  a  good  man  and  a  very  faith- 
ful and  zealous  worker  among  his  people,  and  they  have  a  great  respect  for  him. 
There  are  a  good  many  Indians  on  this  reservation  who,  in  the  early  days,  in  Min- 
nesota, belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  still  adhere  to  that  faith.  There  is 
talk  of  building  a  church  at  Santee.  I  most  heartily  approve  of  this,  and  hope 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  people  will  have  a  shepherd  of  their  own. 

laployees. — Much  of  the  work  and  success  of  an  agent  depends  upon  his  assistants, 
and  for  the  support  and  willing  manner  the  employees  have  attended  to  their  duties 
my  thanks  are  due«  and  I  tane  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  efficiency  of  the 
present  force. 

For  the  support  received  at  all  times  from  the  Indian  Office  and  for  kind  and 
courteous  treatment  shown  during  the  past  year,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  sin- 
oere  wpreciation. 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  Jos.  Clements, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Field  Matron  Among  Poncas. 

PoNCA  Reserve,  Nebb.,  October,  1897. 

Sib:  In  malring  my  annual  report  of  work  amoni?  the  Ponca  Indians  I  am  inclined  to  look  back 
ewer  the  six  years  of  my  service  and  note  the  changes  which  appear.  Snch  a  period  of  time 
oQ|dit  to  show  something:  decisive.  Are  they  improving,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent?  Facts  will 
veSi  sofooething  of  the  story.  • 

On  that  August  day  in  1891  the  first  family  I  visited  was  where  a  woman  was  sick.  She  lay 
ipoa  the  floor  on  a  pue  of  filthy  rags;  no  bedstead,  no  table  or  chair  in  the  house,  no  sign  of  com- 
fort anywhere.  Some  of  the  more  civilized  women  who  were  there  told  me  that  her  food  had 
been  the  dried  skins  of  the  entrails  of  the  animals  killed  at  the  agency.  Some  were  hanging 
aboat  the  room  in  proof  of  the  story.  Now  when  I  go  to  that  house,  I  find  a  clean  bed,  a  cnp- 
boaxd  filled  with  dishes,  good  bread,  and  a  well-set  table,  pictures  ui>on  the  wall,  curtains  at  the 
vindows,  and  a  line  of  white  clothes  drying  in  the  yard.  But  this  is  rather  more  than  ordinary 
proereas. 

There  were  on  my  first  coming  here  50  families  on  the  list.  There  is  about  the  same  number 
BOfw;  bat  then,  as  now,  the  numoer  to  be  visited  varies  from  time  to  time  from  the  fact  that 
many  marry  into  other  tribes,  and  part  of  the  time  the  home  is  here  and  again  for  months  it  is 
OD  anoUier  reservation.  I  can  think  of  but  one  family  entirely  broken  up  oy  death,  and  there 
have  been  several  new  ones  formed  by  marriage.  In  many  cases,  however,  they  live  with  the 
parents,  ooonUng  all  as  one  family,    wherever  they  have  started  in  s^m^t^  Uoiq^^tJias  been 
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on  a  scale  far  above  that  of  their  parents,  and  they  are  going  right  along  to  better  wajrs  of  life 
year  by  year.  Several  have  married  into  white  families,  which  given  them  still  more  of  a  Start 
in  the  race.  A  few  such  families  can  not  but  have  an  influence  upon  the  others.  The  mothers 
visit  the  new  homes  and  see  the  improvement,  the  daughters  go  homo  and  clean  up  the  old  house, 
and  thus  step  by  step  the  work  goes  on. 

Many  of  the  houses  have  been  enlarged  at  their  own  expense.  Fifteen  of  the  original  Gov- 
ernment houses  have  been  thus  remodeled,  with  two  or  three  new  rooms  added,  and  a  veranda, 
making  pretty  cottages 

Many  good  pieces  of  furniture  have  also  been  purchased.  There  are  30  sewing  machiueH,  6 
organs,  and  bedsteads,  rocking-chairs,  and  bureaus  are  in  almost  all  the  houses. 

Outside  of  the  houses,  too,  am%ng  these  young  P^ple  the  flowers,  vines,  and  shrubbery  add 
much  to  the  homelike  appearance  of  the  places  Wells  have  been  dug,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  water  barrel,  which  was  an  offense  to  all  decent  people,  as  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
drank  from  it,  pouring  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  cup  back  each  time,  until  not  a  quart  was 
left. 

In  washing  and  ironing  the  improvement  has  gone  on  in  keeping  with  the  sewing.  My  own 
house  has  helped  me  much  in  encouraging  them  lo  improve  their  own.  When  they  come  here 
and  look  about,  as  they  have  perfect  liberty  to  do,  and  say,  "Oh,  how  nice,"  I  always  say,  *"  There 
is  nothing  here  you  could  not  have  if  you  would  save  your  money  and  buy  some  piece  of  furni- 
ture each  time  you  have  a  payment."  Most  of  them  have  been  here  to  take  dinner  with  me,  and 
I  note  the  effort  toward  improvement  on  my  next  visit.  I  try  to  make  my  housekeepingr  an 
object  lesson  for  them 

We  have  kept  up  a  Sunday  school  all  these  years,  with  an  average  attendance  of  17  to  20. 
There  is  now  an  Episcopal  church  being  built,  the  Indians  themselves  contributing  something 
in  labor  and  money  toward  the  expense. 

All  this  is  one  side  of  the  picture.  There  is  another  side.  I  do  not  by  any  means  consider  all 
the  progress  made  in  the  six  years  due  to  my  efforts.  The  agents  (there  have  been  three), 
teachers  (the  same  number),  Indian  Evangelists  (who  have  been  sent  over  from  Santee  by  Dr. 
Riggs),  and  the  Episcopal  mission,  all  have  had  a  part  in  the  work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  work 
done  years  ago  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  who  was  here  for  eight  years  as  teacher,  preacher,  and 
agent,  all  in  one. 

The  other  side  of  the  subject— which  is  like  a  cloud  over  us  all  the  time— is  the  beer  and  whisky 
drinking.  No  law  controls  it.  If  it  is  a  good  law,  4udges  and  juries  all  unite  with  the  saloon 
keepers  to  evad9  it.  One  of  our  best  young  men  is  now  dying  from  having  laid  down  in  a 
drunken  stupor  with  a  box  of  matches  in  his  breast  iK)cket.  Some  movement  ignited  them,  and 
he  was  burned  nearly  to  the  vitals  before  the  smoke  was  discovered.  This  drinking  habit,  and 
the  practice  of  keeping  up  the  old  Indian  dances,  where  beer  flows  freely,  are  a  great  hindrance 


to  a  bettor  life,  especially  among  the  young  men. 

We  also  need  very  much  a  small  hospital,  where  such  cases  as  this  1 8i>oke  of  can  be  properly 
cared  for.    It  is  impossible  to  give  such  care  as  is  needed  in  a  daily  visit.    The  good  food  which 
a  hospital  would  furnish  would  induce  them  to  come  readily.    I  would  respectfully  recommend 
this  need  to  your  notice. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

L.  H.  DonoLASS,  Meld  Matrariy  Ponca  Reservation. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  NEVADA. 
REPORT  OF  NEVADA  AGENCY. 

Nevada  Agency, 
Wadsworthy  Nev,,  July  30,  1897, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  letter  dated 
June  1, 1897, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1897,  together  with  statistical  informa- 
tion called  for: 

Agency.— This  agency  is  located  on  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation,  18  miles  from 
Wadsworth,  Nev.,  a  town  of  600  people,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad,  which  point  is  the  post-oflBce  and  telegraphic  address  of  the  agency,  and 
the  delivery  station  of  all  our  supplies, 

CenBus.— A  census  of  the  Pah-tJte  Indians  residing  on  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reserva- 
tion, taken  June  30, 1897,  is  as  follows: 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 167 

Females  over  16  years  of  age 185 

Children  between  6  and  16yearsof  age 153 

Children  under  6  years  of  age 57 

Total 562 

Bwervationa.— In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  oflBce  letter  dated 
February  26,  1897,  the  Walker  River  Reservation  containing  318,815  acres,  with  a 
population  of  over  600  Pah-Ute  Indians,  waa  transferred  to  the  control  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Carson  Indian  School.  The  PjTamid  Lake  Reservation  of 
322,000  acres,  which  includes  Pyramid  Lake,  a  body  of  water  45  miles  in  length  by 
12  miles  wide,  is  the  only  reservation  now  under  the  control  of  this  agency. 
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Conditioii  of  IndiuiB. — The  Indians  at  this  agency  are  improving  in  every  way. 
They  are  well  contented  and  peaceable  and  in  a"  fair  way  to  soon  become  self- 
supporting,  if  unmolested  and  protected  in  their  rights  against  the  encroachments 
by  the  whites. 

The  29  dwelling  houses  occui)ied  by  the  Indians,  an  increase  of  2  over  last  year, 
are  good  and  comfortable  cabins,  and  with  assistance  from  the  Government  a 
great  many  more  would  be  built. 

Fanning. — ^With  the  154  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  I  estimated  that  52 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,000  bushels  of  barley,  500  tons  of  alfalfa  hay,  and  150  melons 
will  be  raised.  In  addition  there  are  about  828  acres  of  pasture  land  under  fence, 
from  which  they  will  cut  nearly  200  tons  of  grass  hay.  This  is  all  the  land  that 
the  present  water  facilities  will  permit  of  cultivation. 

IrrigatioiL — The  present  dam  and  ditch  are  inadequate  to  supply  sufl&cient  water 
for  irrigating  what  land  is  now  under  cultivation.  The  dam,  while  in  fair  condi- 
tion, is  only  a  temporary  affair,  being  constructed  of  rock  and  brush,  and  requires 
constant  work  and  attention  to  supply  what  little  water  we  now  get.  With  a  dam 
constructed  permanently  and  the  ditch  enlarged  sufficient  water  at  all  times  could 
be  obtained  for  all  the  lands  under  cultivation  and  for  hundreds  of  acres  of  new 
land  that  could  be  brought  into  cultivation. 

This  office  has  repeatedly  recommended  the  building  of  a  new  dam  and  has  sub- 
mitted to  your  office  full  and  complete  plan,  specification,  and  detailed  estimate 
of  cost,  but  all  to  no  avail. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — The  court  of  Indian  offenses  is  composed  of  three  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  tribe,  who  administer  justice  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner, 
and  all  their  decisions  give  general  satisfaction. 

Boada.— Road  making  and  repairing  is  done  by  the  Indians,  without  compensa- 
tion, willingly  and  cheerfully.  They  appear  to  recognize  the  fact  that  good  roads 
are  as  much  or  more  to  their  advantage  than  anyone  else. 

Education.— The  Pyramid  Lake  Boarding  School,  the  only  school  under  the  juris- 
diction of  this  agency,  is  in  a  much  better  condition  than  heretofore.  All  of  the 
employees  are  working  in  harmony  and  for  the  general  good  of  the  cause.  I  see  a 
more  marked  improvement  in  every  branch  than  ever  before. 

The  Indian  youth  have  but  a  poor  chance  at  this  agency  for  industrial  work. 
The  boys  in  the  cultivation  of  the  school  garden  and  assisting  the  mechanic  in  the 
carpenter  and  blacksmith  shop,  the  girls  assisting  the  seamstress  in  the  sewing  room 
and  cooks  in  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  is  about  the  extent  of  the  industries 
taught. 

lie  bath  house,  completed  last  year  at  a  cost  of  SI, 990,  is  first  class  in  every 
particular,  supplying  a  long-felt  want  and  necessity,  and  is  ample  for  all  pur- 
poses. With  the  new  buildings,  steam  pump,  water  tank,  and  electric  plant  rec- 
ommended in  my  letter  of  the  29th  instant  the  school  plant  will  be  in  a  first-class 
condition. 

KiwUmaxy  work.— The  Indians  are  very  proud  of  the  little  chapel  built  during 
the  past  year  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  a  cost  of  over  §1,200.  Its 
civilizing  influences  are  being  rapidly  felt,  as  already  8  adults  and  38  children 
have  been  brought  to  the  church  to  be  baptized.  Sunday  school  is  conducted 
every  Sunday  morning  by  the  missionary  in  charge,  and  the  church  is  filled  to 
overflowing  each  time. 

I  inclose  herewith  agency  and  school  statistics  and  list  of  agency  and  school 
employees  for  fiscal  year  1897. 
Very  re8i)€ctfully, 

I.   J.   WOOTTEN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OP  WALKER  RIVER  RESERVATION. 

Indian  Industrial  School, 

Carson  City,  iVer.,  August  QO,  1897 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Walker 
River  Reservation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 

On  the  Ist  day  of  April,  1897,  this  reservation  was  turned  over  to  this  school, 
it  formerly  having  been  under  the  control  of  the  Nevada  Agency.  The  following 
report,  therefore,  will  be  confined  to  what  knowledge  I  have  gained  of  it  since 
that  time. 

Beservatioii. — I  understand  this  reservation  contains  318,815  acres,  including  the 
Walker  Lake,  a  body  of  water  perhaps  35  miles  long  and  an  average  of  4  or  5 
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miles  wide.  The  major  portion  of  this  land  is  now  an  arid  waste,  but  it  is  trav- 
ersed for  about  20  miles  by  thjB  Walker  River,  which  empties  into  Walker  Lake, 
and  there  is  quite  a  large  body  of  land  along  this  stream  that  is  now  partly  under 
cultivation,  and  many  times  as  much  can  be  brought  under,  besides  several  thoa- 
sand  acres  that  are  good  grazing  land.  There  are  now  farmed,  approximately, 
1,100  acres,  and  there  are  beyond  doubt  10,000  acres  additional  which  can  be  brought 
under  cultivation  with  but  little  expense.  I  have  already  asked  your  office  for 
authority  to  have  an  engineer  placed  upon  this  work  to  ascertain  the  most  feasible 
plan  to  run  water  on  this  large  body  of  land. 

Buildings.— There  is  but  one  building  upon  this  reservation  that  really  is  worthy 
the  name  of  such,  and  this  is  the  new  school  building  erected  two  years  ago.  All 
the  balance  are  mere  board  shells,  built  of  rough  lumber,  and  all  but  one  were 
strangers  to  paint  until  within  the  past  six  weeks.  The  place  bore  a  generally- 
dilapidated  appearance,  but  within  the  last  few  weeks  these  buildings  have  been 
painted  and  some  straightening  up  done. 

Farming.— Farming  here  among  these  Indians  is  purely  a  secondary  matter,  as 
they  pay  moi-e  attention  to  securing  work  in  adjoining  valleys  than  they  do  to 
cannff  for  their  crops,  and  they  commonly  arrange  these,  as  nearly  as  possible,  so 
that  tney  will  not  mature  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  ranchers  near,  that  they 
may  secure  work  from  these  ranchers.  Their  land  is  not  properly  tilled,  and  not 
so  much  from  a  lack  of  knowledge,  but  from  the  above  cause  and  a  lack  of  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  and  the  proper Irind  of  a^cultural  implements. 

All  this  work,  with  probably  the  exception  of  hay  making,  is  carried  on  in  the 
most  primitive  manner.  They  have  out  quite  an  acreage  of  wheat  and  barley, 
approximately  200  and  80  acres,  respectively,  and  to  my  surprise  on  my  recent 
visit  there  I  learned  that  the  only  available  means  of  harvesting  this  g^ain  was  to 
cut  it  with  butcher  knives.  Think  of  it,  at  this  day  and  date  of  the  world,  attempt- 
ing to  teach  a  class  of  uncivilized  people  to  be  self-supporting,  and  ask  them  to 
harvest  grain  with  butcher  knives.  This  is  not  a  particular  case  by  any  means, 
but  it  is  their  general  mode  of  harvesting.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  people  conld 
iiave  been  provided  with  sickles  at  least,  but  I  understand  there  is  but  one  of  these 
modem  implements  on  the  reservation,  and  that  is  broken. 

Last  spring  I  provided  these  people  with  quite  a  quantity  of  garden  seeds,  and 
they  pui'chased  some  themselves,  and  some  of  them  have  quite  ^^ood  gardens. 
Withm  the  past  three  years,  I  have  been  informed,  there  has  been  quite  an  mcrease 
in  acreage,  and  previous  to  that  time  there  was  little  done  in  the  way  of  gardening: 
and  vegetable  raising,  but  now  they  are  broadening  out  to  quite  an  extent  in  this 
direction. 

Condition  and  moral  itatiu. — As  I  have  stated,  '^  these  Indians  make  farming  a 
secondary  matter,  and  seek  work  on  adjacent  ranches."  Tliis  tends  to  a  nomadic 
condition  which  exists  here  in  the  extreme.  The  Carson  and  Colorado  Reread 
passes  through  this  reservation,  and  up  to  recently  there  was  a  constant  coming 
and  going  of  these  people,  with  no  object  whatever  in  view.  This  practice  has 
been  discouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  railroad  has  been  instructed  not  to 
carry  them  unless  they  are  provided  with  the  proper  pass,  signed  by  either  the 
farmer  in  charge  or  myself;  and  while  it  is  stopped  at  this  end  of  the  line  there 
is  no  possible  way  to  prevent  them  from  leaving  on  their  ponies,  with  which 
commodity  they  are  multitudinously  cursed. 

In  my  report  on  this  reservation,  on  the  26th  of  April  last,  is  embodied  the 
following: 

These  Indians  are  in  a  very  unenviable  condition.  The  agency  buildings  are  located  about 
4  miles  north  of  the  north  end  of  Walker  Lake,  and  about  the  same  distance  south  of  the  south 
end  of  the  lake  Is  the  town  of  Hawthorn,  which  is  unfortunately  infested  with  a  gang  of  opium- 
smoking  and  whisky  selling  Chinese.  These  Indians  take  what  Dttle  produce  theyhave  to  sell 
to*this  town,  and  almost  invariably  the  Chinamen  get  it  for  whisky  and  opium.  I  visited  these 
dens,  but  £  found  no  Indians  there,  as  the  Chinamen  would  not  allow  them  there  as  long  as  I  was 
in  town,  but  the  best  people  in  the  place  assure  me  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  hun- 
dred Indians  there,  and  many  of  them  drunk  on  both  opium  and  whisky.  The  whisky  is  sold  to 
them  clandestinely,  but  the  opium  is  given  to  them  openly.  These  Chinamen  bend  their  efforts 
to  secure  the  young  Indian  girls  as  their  victimn,  and  they  have  succeeded  so  well  that  it  is 
diflicult  to  find  an  Indian  woman  or  girl  that  visits  Hawthorn  that  is  not  debauched,  that  is  not 
diseased,  or  is  not  an  opium  fiend,  or  that  does  not  get  drunk. 

In  that  same  report  I  also  suggested  a  plan  of  campaign  against  these  gentlemen, 
but  hearing  nothing  from  it,  I  followed  the  course  laid  down,  and  the  result  is 
that  seven  Chinamen  are  now  in  the  county  jail  at  Carson  awaiting  the  action  of 
the  grand  jury,  and  I  can  assure  jou  they  will  get  the  limit  of  the  law  for  this 
offense.  The  town  of  Hawthorn  is  not  the  only  place  that  offers  this  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  their  civilization,  but  owing  to  their  nomadic  habits  these  Indians  are 
scattered  all  over  this  State,  and  in  consequence  of  this  they  have  been  compelled 
to  come  in  contact  with  a  class  of  beings  that  have  reduO/ed  their  women  to  a  state 
far  below  that  of  untutored  heredity. 
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Stodc  and  grazmg. — As  far  as  these  Indians'  stock  is  concerned,  it  is  like  the  stock 
of  all  IndiajQs,  the  selection  of  which  is  wholly  left  to  them.  It  consists  of  a  lot  of 
worthless  ponies  that  are  next  to  valueless;  in  fact  they  are  valueless,  as  they  are 
fed  during  the  winter  months  nearly  all  the  alfalfa  they  raise,  and  daring  the 
sommer  znev  graze  on  land  that  should  be  stocked  with  cattle.  To  state  even 
approxtmately  the  number  of  these  ponies  on  this  reservation  is  impossible,  as  they 
roam  all  over  it  in  large  bands.  Against  all  this  worthless  stock  I  presume  there 
are  not  over  25  good  horses  and  between  35  and  40  head  of  cattle  on  the  entire  res- 
ervation, excepting  the  cattle  of  white  men,  that  have  been  permitted  to  graze 
thereon  without  authority  to  do  so. 

8«hooL — There  is  a  day  school  established  here,  which  last  year  had  an  average 
attendance  of  80  pupils,  but  as  no  housekeeper  was  provided,  and  no  clothing,  and 
but  scanty  subsistence  furnished  them,  but  little  was  accomplished.  It  seems  to 
me  for  theGFovemment  to  establish  a  school,  and  then  to  expect  reasonable  results 
where  the  pupils  are  expected  to  attend  in  winter  time  where  the  snow  is  commonly 
deep,  without  either  shoes  or  stockings  and  not  clothing  sufficient  to  hide  their 
nakedness,  is  a  mistake,  and  that  this  school  should  be  better  provided  for  or 
abandoned.  But  the  former  course  is  the  proper  one,  and  I  shall  ask  your  office 
to  furnish  these  children  with  clothing  and  other  necessary  supplies  to  enable  the 
employees  in  charge  to  make  a  shadow  of  a  showing  in  an  educational  way. 

Irrigation  and  water  gupply.— The  water  for  irrigating  the  farming  land  mentioned 
above  is  taken  from  the  Walker  River  by  means  of  a  ditch  about  5  miles  long. 
At  the  head  of  this  ditch*  there  is  a  dam  placed  in  the  river,  which  I  think,  if  the 
files  of  your  office  are  examined,  will  be  found  to  have  cost  the  Government  $10,000, 
and  still  it  is  no  dam.  Two  years  a^o  about  $2,500  was  expended  upon  it,  and  in 
order  to  save  it  from  going  out  during  the  freshet  the  coming  spring  I  have  re- 
quested of  your  office  an  appropriation  of  $500  to  properly  repair  it,  and  after  it 
is  repaired  it  will  not  be  a  good  dam;  but  I  am  of  the  opimon  that  it  can  be  made 
substantial  enough  to  stand  for  several  years. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  water  in  this  river  to  properly  irrigate  all  the  avail- 
able land  on  the  reservation.  There  may  be  years  when  there  might  be  a  shortage 
for  the  second  crop  of  alfalfa,  provided  all  the  land  were  cultivated,  but  this  is 
mere  conjecture,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  there  would  not  be. 

Btatifltict. — The  following  statistitml  table  will  show  the  number  of  Indians  who 
claim  this  reservation  as  their  home : 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 182 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 222 

Males  between  6  and  18  years  of  age 76 

Females  between  6  and  14  years  of  age. 53 

Males  under  6  years  of  age — 30 

Females  under  6  years  of  age 26 

Total 589 

Very  respectfully, 

Eugene  Mead,  Superintendent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  WESTERN  SHOSHONE  AGENCY. 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nev., 

August  13,  1S07, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  fourth  annual  report. 
According  to  the  census  taken  June  30, 1897,  the  Indians  of  this  reservation 
number  645,  as  follows: 
Shoshones: 

Males 228 

Females 195 

Total 423 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 151 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 134 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  0  and  16  years — 

Males 51 

Females 37 
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Piutes: 

Males 107 

Females... 115 

Total -.:  222 

Males  above  18  years  of  age -  61 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 76 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 — 

Males - 27 

Females - 21 

The  Western  Shoshone  Agency  is  located  on  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation, 
which  was  established  by  Executive  order  April  16,  1877,  and  is  said  to  contain 
^00  square  miles,  or  2.)6,000  acres,  principally  of  mountainous  country,  about  two- 
thirds  in  Nevada  and  one  third  in  Idaho. 

Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  reservation  is  fit  for  agricultural  purposes, 
Ixicanse  of  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  but  what  little  there  is  in 
the  valleys  and  bottoms  is  good  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  soil  is  concerned;  but 
owing  to  the  high  altitude  the  climatic  conditions  are  such  and  the  water  supply 
for  irrigation  so  limited  in  July,  August,  and  September  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Indians  or  white  people  to  become  self-supporting  as  agriculturists  here. 
White  people  in  the  adjacent  country  have  long  since  turned  their  attention  to 
stock  raising  as  the  only  means  of  being  self-supporting  in  this  section  of  country. 

As  has  been  stated  in  previous  reports,  these  Indians  should  be  moved  to  a  dif- 
ferent section  of  country  if  it  is  desired  to  make  them  self-supporting  as  agricul- 
turists. The  Indians  here  are  good  workers  and  understand  irrigation  and  fanning 
and  are  capable  of  making  a  living  for  themselves  in  a  country  where  it  is  possible 
to  raise  good  crops  once  in  a  while. 

If  the  Indians  are  to  be  retained  here  they  should  be  supplied  with  cattle  and 
alfalfa  seed  and  the  lands  fit  for  raising  alfalfa  fenced  off  ana  divided  among  them, 
and  a  dam  built  at  the  head  of  the  valley  in  which  all  the  farms  on  the  reservation 
are  situated,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  enough  of  the  water  that  goes  to  waste  in 
spring  to  make  irrigation  possible  during  the  summer  months  when  water  is  most 
needed,  it  being  impossible  to  raise  anything  here  without  irrigation.  They  could 
then  come  much  nearer  being  able  to  do  for  themselves  than  they  ever  can  imder 
existing  conditions. 

This  reservation  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  successful  raising  of  stock.  The 
mountains  and  valleys  produce  an  abundance  of  bunch  grass  and  wild  rye.  and  the 
country  is  full  of  small  streams  and  springs,  making  this  section  a  wonderfully  fine 
grazing  ground.  These  Indians  are  familiar  with  the  proper  ways  of  treating  and 
handling  stock,  as  many  of  them  are  almost  constantly  employed  by  ranchers  in 
the  care  of  their  cattle  and  are  considered  good  stock  handlers  by  them,  and  par- 
ticularly good  as  *'  vaqueros."  It  is  to  be  most  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  decide  to  issue  stock  to  the  Indians  on  this  reservation,  or  else  move 
them  to  a  country  where  it  is  possible  for  an  agriculturist  to  be  self-supporting. 

These  are  simple,  kind,  and  gentle  i)eople,  and  disturbances  are  not  as  frequent 
among  them  as  they  would  be  among  an  equal  number  of  white  people  dwelling 
together.  They  are  willing  workers,  and  whenever  there  is  any  work  to  be  done 
that  they  are  capable  of  doin^  they  are  desirous  and  anxious  to  do  it.  They  have 
done  aU  the  work  on  the  irrigating  ditches,  dams,  etc.,  and  freighted  practically 
all  the  supplies  from  the  railroad,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  212,935  pounds,  for  which 
they  received  $4,072.46  in  cash.  No  trouble  whatever  has  been  exi)erienced  from 
the  lack  of  sufficient  Indian  help. 

The  alfalfa  seed  distributed  among  the  Indians  and  planted  in  the  spring  of  1896 
has  done  very  well  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions.  The  Indians  who  have  cattle 
and  work  and  saddle  horses  have  put  up  sufficient  jdfalfa  and  wild  hay  to  keep 
their  stock  through  the  winter. 

The  crops  set  out  this  spring  promise  a  fairly  good  harvest  if  not  seriously  affected 
by  fi'osts  or  the  scarcity  of  water  before  they  are  ready  to  be  gathered. 

The  spring  floods  were  unprecedentedly  high  this  year  and  caused  considerable 
damage  to  the  ditch  banks  and  dams,  and  to  the  bridges  on  the  main  road  to  the 
agency  and  to  the  road  itself.  While  considerable  work  has  already  been  done  to 
repair  the  damage,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  work  that  ought  to  be  done. 

The  work  of  education  in  the  boarding  school  has  progressed  rapidly  and  the 
year  has  been  a  successful  one.  The  present  school  accommodations,  however,  are 
not  nearly  sufficient  for  even  its  rated  capacity,  which  is  fifty,  and  totally  inade- 
quate for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  children  of  this  reservation  who  ought  to 
be  in  school.    During  the  last  (juarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1897,  56  children  were  in 
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attendance  at  the  agency  school  and  13  were  away  at  nonreservation  schools, 
m^kin^  a  total  of  bat  69  children  receiving  educations  out  of  136  who  belong  to 
this  reservation  of  school  age  and  who  ought  to  be  in  school. 

Daring  the  year  a  building  for  the  storage  of  wood  and  containing  quarters  for 
school  employees  and  mess  was  erected  and  has  added  much  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  school.  A  line  of  water  pipe  was  also  laid  between  the  school 
and  a^ncy  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  agency  a  supply  of  good  water,  some- 
Thing  it  has  not  had  in  the  past,  and  it  is  therefore  much  appreciated  by  all  here. 

The  roads  on  the  reservation  are  in  good  condition  except  in  a  few  places  where 
imaged  by  the  spring  floods.  The  usual  amount  of  work  was  done  on  the  roads 
this  spring,  as  they  reiiuire  constant  attention  to  keep  them  in  good  repair  at  that 
season  of  the  year. 

In  closing  I  desire  to  express  sincere  thanks  for  the  consideration  your  office  has 
shown  this  agency  and  my  appreciation  of  the  excellent  service  rendered  by  both 
ageno'  and  school  employees  during  the  year. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  L.  Hargrove, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoiUiissiONER  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Rkport  of  Superintendent  of  Western  Shoshone  School. 

Western  Shoshone  Agency, 

White  Rock^  Nev.^  Aug.  7, 1897. 

Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  make  this^y  second  annual  report  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Board- 
iaff  School,  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1897: 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  there  were  28  boys  and  23  girls  promptly  on  hand  to  go  through 
the  different  processes  which  are  usually  i>erformed  on  the  nrst  days  of  the  opening  of  the 
Khods.  There  were  enrolled  during  the  vear  68  pupils.  The  greatest  nuniber  of  pupils  in 
ftttendanoe  in  any  one  month  was  56.  On  the  18th  of  February  6  boys  and  4  girls  were  trans- 
£»Ted  to  Grand  Junction  Training  School,  Colorado,  and  10  children  fresh  from  the  camps  were 
pat  into  school  to  take  the  place  of  those  transferi'ed.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year  I  had  56 
pupflsin  attendance,  being  about  11  more  than  the  prox)er  capacity  of  the  building.  Had  we  the 
tRxUding,  making  the  capacity  as  has  been  asked  for  and  recommended  by  you,  I  am  confident 
that  the  number  of  pupUs  would  be  readily  increased  to  75. 

The  literary  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  not  what  it  should  have  been  for  the  reason 
Uiat  some  of  the  industrial  departments  were  minus  employees  and  the  large  pupils  had  to  bo 
taken  out  of  the  school  room  to  do  the  work;  but  after  a  full  set  of  employees  was  sent,  the 
proeresB  and  work  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  room  were  excellent. 

The  general  housework  i»  taught  to  the  girls  by  the  matron  was  done  in  a  manner  as  near 
bome  like  as  such  work  could  p<»6ibly  be  done  in  any  reservation  boarding  school,  overcrowded 
as  this  school  was,  during  the  past  year.  Under  the  direct  supervision  or  the  matron,  the  boys 
have  been  taught  to  care  for  their  dormitory,  and  I  must  say  that  they  have  done  so  in  a  very 
ntisfactory  manner. 

The  work  taught  and  performed  in  all  the  industrial  departments  has  been  well  done,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  instances. 

The  buildings  are  all  in  good  repair.  Last  fall  the  outside  of  the  main  building  and  hospital 
was  treated  to  two  good  coats  of  paint,  and  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  inside  be  treated 
in  like  manner  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  one  new  building  was  erected,  48  by  34.  which  was  originally 
ittieaided  for  a  woodshed,  but  by  permission  from  the  honorable  Ck>mmissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
half  of  the  new  building  was  converted  into  a  mass  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  quarters  for  mess 
cook  and  the  upper  part  made  into  quarters  for  one  employee.  This  provided  a  great  convenience 
Bod long-felt  want,  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  school. 

A  short  time  after  school  oi>ened  up,  the  agency  spring  wagon  and  driving  team  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  school,  making  a  convenience  verv  much  needed  at  the  school,  as  the  agency  team 
was  not  able  to  do  all  the  driving  necessary  for  ooth  school  and  agency. 

The  school  farm  produced  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  and  almost  enough  hay  to  feed  the 
stock  the  entire  year. 

The  stock  belonging  to  the  school  consists  of  21  head  of  cattle  and  3  horses— 2  work  horses  and 


1  worn-out  nonyTthe  driving  team  mentioned  above  having  been  sold  at  auction,  by  authority 
from  the  Inoian  Office.  And  now,  as  the  school  has  a  spring  wagon  left  and  no  driving  team,  I 
therefore  recommend  that  the  school  be  supplied  with  one,  as  the  farm  team  is  too  heavy  to  do  the 


driving  necessary  for  the  school.  I  also  earnestly  recommend  that  the  pony  now  belonging  to 
the  school  and  used  for  driving  the  cows  be  replaced  by  a  good  one,  as  the  one  now  in  use  has 
paned  his  usefulness:  as  any  horse  running  over  these  stony  mountains  will  do. 

The  school  fftrm  this  year  promises  a  very  fair  crop  of  ha^,  and  the  garden,  planted  and  tended 
under  the  supervision  of  the  industrial  teacher,  seems  fair  to  yield  a  very  good  crop  of  vege- 
tables. 

The  health  of  the  school  was  very  good  the  entire  school  year. 

The  children  were  allowed  to  visit  their  homes,  as  a  rule,  once  each  month,  all  going  the  same 
dsT.  heing  allowed  to  go  home  in  the  morning  and  to  return  in  the  evening,  and  not  one  time  did 
idiild  fiSl  to  return. 

At  the  first  of  the  year  there  were  several  runaways,  but  they  were  promptly  returned,  and 
ifter  a  few  months  runaways  were  not  thought  of. 

The  scho<4  year  Just  closed  has  resulted  in  great  benefit  to  the  children,  and  they  have  profited 
by  their  opportunities,  and  in  many  cases  marked  improvement  can  be  noted,  we  realize  that 
a  great  work  is  needed  and  that  much  more  may  bo  accomplished  in  the  coming  year  than  was 
done  in  the  one  Just  closed.  ^  t 
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The  employoea  were  earnest  in  their  work  to  make  the  school  a  success  and  rendered  excellent 

Before  closing,  I  de»ire  to  thank  yon  for  yonr  nntiringr  efforts  to  snpplv  all  the  needs  of  the 
employees  and  school,  and  further  for  your  good  advice  and  assistance  throughout  the  entire 
school  year  just  ended. 

Very  respectfully,  G  W.  Mters, 

Superintendent  and  Principal  TetuA^er. 
W.  L.  Haborove,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 
REPORT  OF  MESCALERO  AGENCY. 

Mbscalbro  Agency,  N.  Mex.,  JtiZy  /,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1897: 

Centui.— The  census  of  June  30,  1897,  shows  the  population  of  this  tribe  (includ- 
ing children  away  at  school)  to  be  447.  Of  these,  199  are  males  and  248  are 
females. 

Males  over  18. 91 

Females  over  14 168 

Children,  6  to  16 90 

Attendance  at  Mescalero  Boarding  School 103 

Attendance  at  Fort  Lewis  (Colo. )  Boarding  School 2 

Deathsduring  the  year 20 

Births  during  the  year ^ 16 

Left  reservation 1 

BeservatioiL— This  comprises  about  450,000  acres  in  southern  New  Mexico,  vary- 
ing in  altitude  from  4,000  to  11,000  feet;  mountainous,  with  good  growth  of  pine, 
spruce,  cedar,  pifion,  and  post  oak;  a  fine  grazing  section,  but  scarce  in  tillable 
land.  There  are  some  springs,  but  only  one  flowing  stream,  the  Tnlarosa  Creek. 
The  agency  is  on  this  creek,  18  miles  from  Tularosa,  N.  Mex.,  and  110  miles  from 
the  railroad  and  telegraph  station.  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.    Mail  daily,  except  Sunday ,  from  that  point  by  buckboard. 

Houses.— These  Indians  have  made  commendable  progress  in  building  hons^ 
Forty-five  have  been  completed  during  the  year  and  the  Indians  have  moved  into 
them.  A  cook  stove  has  been  put  in  each,  and  no  chinmey  being  allowed,  camp 
cooking  is  not  possible.  These  houses  are  log  cabins,  with  frame  roofs,  floors,  and 
windows.  A  great  many  others  (thirty)  are  in  place,  with  the  lumber  on  the 
ground  waiting  the  services  of  the  carpenter.  Besides,  there  are  a  great  many  log^ 
at  the  mill  ready  to  be  sawed  into  lumber.  The  sawmill  is  a  g^reat  help.  All  logs 
are  cut  and  hauled  to  the  mill  by  the  Indians.  Once  there,  they  are  sawed  by  the 
herder  with  a  detail  of  Indian  police. 

Freightiiig.— All  supplies  are  hauled  from  the  railroad  to  the  agency  by  the 
Indians,  who  are  entirely  satisfactory  freighters.  Occasionally  they  haul  for 
other  parties.  During  the  fiscal  year  they  hauled  255,025  pounds,  earning  thereby 
$1,912.69. 

Allotment — No  land  has  been  allotted  to  these  Indians.  I  have  recommended  it, 
for  then  it  will  insure  the  boundaries  of  each  family^s  possession  and  give  iliem 
assurance  of  permanencv.  I  find  in  the  Three  Rivers  section  that  the  Land  Office 
has  issued  patents  to  whites  covering  240  acres  of  the  most  fertile  and  tillable  l^id 
there.  This  land  has  been  occupied  by  the  Indians  for  years  and  is  being  farmed. 
There  are  about  twenty-five  Indians  there,  and  they  are  always  sure  of  a  crop. 
They  raise  fine  wheat,  com.  and  melons;  they  can  get  an  easy  support  there. 
This  land  should  be  allotted  at  once.  This  section  is  some  50  miles  from  the 
agency,  only  3  miles  of  this  road  being  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation. 
The  Indians  are  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  The  section  is  claimed  to  be 
rich  in  mineral  resources.  All  of  these  are  of  no  use  to  the  Indians,  and  it  would 
be  good  policy  to  allot  the  land  and  cut  these  townships  off  and  throw  them  open 
for  entry  and  develonment. 

Produce. — (Commendable  progress  is  being  made  in  raising  grains  and  vegetables. 
Particularly  is  this  true  with  wheat.  An  increased  acreage  over  the  preceding 
year  was  put  in  in  the  spring  of  1897.  The  miller  reports  that  he  has  ground  more 
com  and  wheat  in  1896  for  the  Indians  than  in  all  the  preceding  years  combined. 
This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  continual  pinching  off  and  cutting  down  of  rations. 
Indians  resemble  other  people  in  not  working  for  things  provided  gratuitously. 
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Tber  are  gradni^y  working  into  the  raising  of  potatoes,  which  succeed  well  in 
the  mgher  altatndee  of  the  reservation. 

These  Indians  are  fine  basket  makers,  bnt  none  are  to  be  fonnd  on  sale  outside, 
and  yery  few  are  made,  lliere  is  a  constant  and  jnrowing  demand  for  them;  bnt 
while  drawing  rations  the  incentive  to  work  is  stifled.  **  Sufficient  unto  the  day  " 
is  one  of  their  maxims,  and  the  future  must  take  care  of  itself. 

Sheep. — Some  5,000  sheep  were  purchased  and  issued  during  the  vear  They 
were  distributed  in  the  ratio  of  10  per  capita  as  neai  as  practicable.  A  number  of 
the  Indians  bought  sheep  in  addition,  and  some  goats.  Others  have  traded  for 
them,  disposing  of  surplus  ponies.  I  brought  to  the  agency  in  December  a  num- 
ber of  Navajoes,  expert  blanket  makers.  They  have  taught  a  number  of  the 
Meecalero  women  how  to  card,  spin,  dye,  and  make  a  blanket.  These  women  can 
DOW  make  a  blanket  in  every  respect  as  good  as  the  Navajo.  There  was  a  good 
dii;  of  wool  and  a  large  crop  of  lambs.  Ibelieve  the  majority  will  look  well  after 
tbiai  herds.  The  good  price  obtained  for  their  wool  was  an  encouragement  to 
them.    Sheep  will  be  a  predominant  factor  in  the  self-support  of  the  tribe. 

SdioeL— Pursuant  to  my  policy  to  maintrfiln  the  rising  generation  in  school  our 
attendance  at  the  boarding  school  reached  97,  which  with  19  at  Fort  Lewis  made  a 
total  of  116  children  at  school  out  of  a  total  population  of  447,  }00  per  cent  of  attend- 
ance. It  became  necessary  to  send  several  home  on  the  doctor^s  advice,  and  our 
attendance  was  reduced  to  87.  In  June  I  placed  16  five-year-olds  in  school,  and 
the  attendance  June  30  was  108. 

All  the  children  except  two  at  Fort  Lewis  returned  June  26.  The  services  of 
the  larger  boys  are  needed  with  their  xMurents  on  the  farms.  Of  the  four  girls  who 
returned  one  was  broken  down  with  tuberculosis  and  was  permitted  to  go  home. 
Two  were  retained  at  this  school  and  appointed  laundresses  at  $10  per  month  and 
board.  This  will  save  them  from  going  to  ruin.  The  remaining  one  is  at  service 
in  the  family  of  the  clerk. 

The  dormitories  are  badly  crowded.  To  this  may  be  attributed  the  mortality 
during  the  year.  The  new  assembly  and  class  room  will  be  completed  before  the 
befnnning  of  the  new  school  year.  This  will  enable  us  to  expand  our  kitchen  and 
diningroom  somewhat.  We  need  more  dormitory  space  and  porches.  New  privies 
have  been  built,  as  also  a  house  where  the  girls  can  learn  to  weave. 

The  new  water  system  is  complete  and  a  success.  Water  is  pumped  vertically 
75  feet  into  a  30,000-gallon  tank  by  a  hydraulic  ram  that  keeps  the  supply  far  in 
advance  of  the  consumption.  We  have  three  fire  plugs  and  500  feet  or  fire  hose 
to  protect  us  against  fire. 

The  farm  keeps  the  school  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  vegetables— lettuce, 
radishes,  rhubarb,  asparagus,  peas,  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  cucumbers, 
tomips,  com,  pimipkins,  summer  and  winter  squashes,  celery,  etc.  All  the  hay 
fodder  is  raisea  on  the  farm.    There  is  at  all  times  plenty  of  water  for  irrigating 


be  stock  is  all  in  good  condition. 
Heeltk — ^Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  agency  and  school  physician,  W.  McM. 
Luttrell,  are  herewith: 

TIm  prevailiiiff  diaeasee  found  on  this  reservation  are  consnmption.  sorofnla,  and  inflammation 
of  the  eyes.  A  uurge  proportion  of  the  Indians  have  consnmption  and  scrofula  In  one  or  the  other 
of  their  varions  forms.  The  diseases  are  dne  in  nearly  every  case  to  hereditary  influences.  Liv- 
mg  In  poorly  constructed  teepees,  brush  tents,  etc.,  has  not  retarded  the  npreiEtd  of  the  diseases 
m  any  manner  whatever,  but  nas  been  conducive  to  their  propagation.  The  Indians  have  b^un 
to  live  in  Uieir  houses  now,  and  with  the  increased  comfort  and  protection  from  inclement 
rather,  without  the  quantity  of  fresh  air  beiiur  diminished,  these  diseases  will  rapidly  abate, 
loe  various  diseases  of  the  eyes  found  here  are  directly  traceable  to  the  method  the  Indians  use 
m  heating  their  teepees.  They  build  a  fire  in  the  center  of  their  conical-shaped  teepees  or 
tfliitB  and  expect  the  smoke  to  go  out  at  the  top,  but  before  doing  so  it  invariably  gets  into  the 
«y«a,  causing  irritation  with  excessive  lachrymation,  redness,  swelling,  and  inflammation.  This 
oooditlon  \»  aided  by  the  wind  and  consequent  dust.  About  nine  months  out  of  the  year  the  wind 
oiows  a  i>erf ect  gale  here,  night  and  day,  without  ceasing.  There  has  been  less  eye  trouble  here 
tola  year  than  last,  for  the  reason  that  a  great  many  Indians  live  in  houses  now  and  the  old 
women  have  been  forced  to  quit  sitting  around  '"tiswin"  fires.  As  they  become  more  accus- 
tomed to  their  houses,  to  cleanliness,  and  to  civilization  the  eye  diseases  will  in  great  part  dis- 
■PPesr. 

.  The  sanitarv  condition  is  much  better  than  it  was  last  year.  Those  Indians  who  live  m  houses 
>  them  ana  the  surroundings  comparatively  dean.  Their  houses  and  persons,  as  to  a  matter 
wmi11nonn>  will  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  their  neighbors,  both  1 


of  rVan11nonn>  will  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  their  neighbors,  both  Mexicans  and 
Americans. 

The  reservation,  situated  as  it  is  in  southern  N'ew  Mexico,  enjoys  all  the  advantages  that  cli- 
mate can  give.  There  are  no  diseases  here  due  to  location  or  climato.  The  temperature  in  sum- 
mw  never  goes  over  80«>  P.  or  in  winter  below  14  F«. 

These  Indians  have  completely  abandoned  the  Indian  '*  medicine  man.'*  The  three  here  have 
lothad  a  case, so  far  as  I  can  learn,  since  January.  1890.  By  judiciously  permitting  them  to 
vf9  only  those  cases  where  death  would  inevitably  take  place  in  a  very  short  time,  and  by  the 
»gsnt  not  permitting  them  to  receive  any  pay  for  their  services  or  else  compelling  them  to 
J^^n  it  after  having  received  it,  has  destroyed  all  the  "medicine  man's  "  influence  and  also  any 
^tmn  on  his  part  to  practice  his  profession.  They  have  been  forced  to  go  to  work,  and  as  a  oon 
Kqoettoe  all  the  mystery  that  clung  about  them  has  disappeared. 

6782 ^13  ^ 
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One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  Indians  apply  to  the  agency  physician  for  treatment  when  t^ey 
repeatedly  are  eack  or  injured.  Within  the  last  six  months  eyen  the  *'  medicine  men  *'  have  called 
for  treatment. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  old  Indians  who  have  tertiary  syphilis  there  are  no  veneral 
diseases  among  these  Indians  now.  _  «  ,     ^  ,        ..  ,.  . . 

The  general  health  of  the  school  is  good.  There  is  not  sufELcient  dormitory  space*  but  miprove- 
ments  are  being  rapidly  made.  One  more  dormitory  is  needed  for  the  boys.  Several  girls  con- 
tracted consumption  last  spring,  which  was  thought  to  be  due  principally  to  overcrowding  in 
one  of  the  dormitories.  Ventilators  were  put  into  all  the  dormitories,  some  of  the  children  put 
into  the  hospital  rooms,  and  the  dormitories  disinfected.  Since  then  no  new  oases  have  appeared. 
Several  of  the  children  have  been  annoyed  with  a  slightly  contagious  skin  disease.  This  dis- 
ease was  first  noticed  among  the  Mexicans  and  then  among  the  camp  Indians.  Several  times  it 
has  disappeared  from  the  school  but  breaks  out  again  on  the  children  visiting  camp.  It  is  not 
serious  enough  to  warrant  isolation.  „  ^     .        ,  ,  .      ^ 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  now  excellent.  During  the  year  new  privies  have 
been  built  and  a  good  sewerage  system  put  into  operation.  There  is  a  fine  flow  of  water  and  all 
refuse  is  carried  away  at  once.  There  are  ample  oathiug  facilities  and  all  the  children  take  a 
full  bath  with  plenty  of  soap  and  warm  water  once  a  week.  The  water  here  is  very  hard,  and 
soap  prepared  especoally  for  such  water  should  be  furnibhed.  .    ,  ,  ,  ,         ^       ,  ^ 

There  is  no  hospital  here,  but  one  room  ia  set  apart  for  the  use  of  sick  boys  and  one  for  slolc 
girls.  At  present  no  nurse  is  employed  at  this  school,  nor  will  one  ever  be  needed.  There  are 
several  of  the  larger  girls  and  boys  who,  with  a  little  instruction  from  the  physician  and  the 
matron,  can  take  care  of  the  sick  and  also  learn  something  that  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  after 
life. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

V.  E.  Stottler, 
First  Lieutenant,  Tenth  Infantry,  Afiting  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  PUEBLO  AND  JICARILLA  AGENCY. 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex,,  August  16, 1897. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Pueblo 
and  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897. 

Assigned  to  the  duties  of  this  agency  as  recently  as  the  1st  of  April  last,  an 
exhaustive  r68um6  of  its  affairs  prior  to  that  date  can  not  be  expected  of  me. 
Much,  therefore,  of  what  is  herein  set  down  must  of  neceesitv  be  uie  result  of  a 
reference  to  the  records  of  the  office  and  largely  of  verbal  information  from  the 
employees. 

PUEBLOS. 

PopnlatioiL — A  few  weeks  prior  to  the  close  of  the  year  census  blanks  were  sent 
to  this  office,  accompanied  by  a  letter  directing  that  an  accurate  census  of  all  the 
Indians  of  this  agency  be  taken  for  submission  with  the  annual  report.  Con- 
sidering the  magpiitude  of  such  an  undertaking  one  would  naturally  expect  that 
these  instructions  would  have  been  accompanied  by  the  means  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  but  search  failed  to  discover  anything  more  substantial  than  words,  which, 
at  the  conclusion  of  tiie  letter,  were  as  follows:  **As  no  provision  is  made  in  the 
act  for  any  extra  expense  connected  vdth  this  census,  you  must  not  incur  any." 

Without  money  it  is  simply  impossible  to  take  any  census,  accurate  or  other- 
wise, of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  The  formula,  which  has  become  stereotyi)ed  by  use 
in  past  years,  can  therefore  only  be  repeated  here:  **  Total  population,  8,536;  males 
over  18  years  of  age,  2,701;  females  over  14  years  of  a^,  2,657:  children  between 
6  and  16  years  of  age,  2,323."  Under  natural  conditions,  by  which  is  meant 
absence  of  epidemics,  there  should  have  been  during  the  years  since  this  census 
was  taken  an  increase  in  these  figures,  but  whether  slight  or  the  reverse  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing. 

I  have  endeavored  to  supplement  the  above  statistics  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  school  children  in  those  pueblos  where  schools  are  locatea  by  requiring  the 
teachers  to  take  as  accurate  an  mventoryof  them  as  possible.  These  reports  show 
that  there  are  in  the  pueblos  of  Acoma,  Cochiti,  Isleta,  Jemez,  Laguna,  San  Juan, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo,  Pahuate,  Taos,  Zia,  and  ZuSi  1,340  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  This  leaves  8  pueblos  unaccounted  for,  and  takes  no  note  of 
the  children  belonging  to  the  above-named  pueblos  in  attendance  at  the  various 
industrial  and  boarding  schools  throughout  the  country. 

In  this  count  Zufii  pueblo  is  credited  with  847  chilchen  of  school  age.  Owing 
to  the  generally  scattered  condition  of  this  tribe  at  this  time  of  year,  many  fam- 
ilies being  what  may  be  called  **  out  of  town  "  attending  to  their  crops,  it  was  not 
practicable  to  obtain  the  correct  figures,  and  those  given  may  be  considered  under 
rather  than  over  the  correct  ones.    I  am  informed  by  those  entirely  competent  to 
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^▼e  an  opinion  on  the  subject  that  there  are  between  400  and  500  children  in  the 
Zimi  pnebio.     Between  45  and  50  of  these  attend  school— spasmodically. 

S^Mis. — Since  the  date  of  the  last  annnal  rex>ort  of  my  predecessor,  Maj.  John 
L.  Bnllis,  all  contract  schools,  with  one  exception,  have  been  abolished,  principally 
by  abaorption  into  Qovemment  day  schools,  so  that  now  there  are  13  day  schools 
md  1  contract  school  attached  to  and  under  the  direction  of  this  agency. 

The  school  plant  at  Zufii,  formerly  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Home  Missions,  has  during  the  year  become  the  property  of 
tbe  Gk>Temment  by  purchase,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  school  worthy  the 
name  attached  to  the  agency.  The  sux)eriority  of  this  school  is  due  to  greater 
Bimierical  and  more  constant  or  rather  less  inconstant  attendance  than  obtains 
in  the  other  schools.  This,  again,  is  due  not  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
children  to  acquire  learning,  nor  to  a  wish  of  the  parents  to  see  their  children 
obtaining  an  education,  but  to  the  fact  that  in  this  school  the  scholars  are  f ur- 
nidied  with  a  noon-day  lunch — a  pretty  substantial  meal — and  at  the  beginning 
of  each  school  term  a  very  good  outfit  of  clothing.  And  even  with  these  incen- 
tiTse  the  avera^  attendance  during  the  quarter  ended  with  the  year  was  but  a 
fracdon  over  50  per  cent. 

The  condition  of  the  various  day  schools  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Afloaa. — Number  of  children  in  pueblo,  55;  number  enrolled,  41;  average  attend- 
ance, boys,  12;  girls,  14;  average  of  both  sexes,  26;  average  age,  9  years.  The 
teacher  of  this  school  has  since  its  close  been  dismissed  from  the  Indian  service 
for  cause.  Originally  a  Catholic  mission  school,  it  is  now  rented  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  is  the  only  building  deserving  the  name  of  ** school"  in  the  whole  list. 
Tbe  Government  should  acquire  possession  of  it. 

OMhiti. — Number  of  children  in  pueblo,  98;  enrolled,  83;  average  attendance, 
boys,  4;  ^rls,  12;  average  both  sexes,  16;  average  age,  9  years.  The  condition  of 
this  school  is  decidedly  bad.  The  attendance,  though  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
teacher  on  the  30th  of  the  month  to  be  29  (19  girls  and  10  boys) ,  was  but  little  more 
than  half  that  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  excuse  for  this  nonattendance  is  that 
the  services  of  the  larger  pupils  are  needed  at  this  time  in  the  fields.  The  school- 
house  and  teacher's  room  adjoining,  an  adobe  building  with  a  mud  roof,  leak  like 
a  sieve  when  it  rains  and  are  uninhabitable.  The  Government  should  acquire  a 
piece  of  land  here  and  build  a  proper  building  for  the  school  and  teacher's  residence. 

Uflta. — ^Number  of  children,  56;  enrolled,  46;  attendance,  boys,  14;  girls,  2; 
average  of  both  sexes,  21;  average  age,  7  years.  Complaint  having  been  made 
^lat  tne  parish  priest  of  this  pueblo  had  used  his  position  to  prevent  the  transfer  of 
the  day  school  scholars  to  the  Government  boarding  schools  in  the  Territory,  I 
addressed  him  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

PmBBLO  AND  JlOABIIiliA  AOENOY, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  July  27, 1897. 
The  Severend  Father  in  charge  of  the  Pariah  of  P%ieblo  of  Isleta^  laleta,  N.  Mex. 

Rxv.  Sib:  In  Tiew  of  certain  information  recently  communicated  to  this  office  I  deem  it  proper 
to  inf omnyou  that  the  educational  policy  of  the  Oovemment  toward  the  Indians  contemplates 
thaX  pnpllB  in  the  day  schools,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  reached  a  certain  standard  of  profl- 
cieocy  in  their  studies,  shall  be  transferred  to  certain  other  schools,  denominated  '*nonreserva- 
tkn  flcdiools.'*  where  tney  enter  upon  the  study  of  a  higher  grade  of  subjects,  are  taught  a  trade, 
nid  generally  fitted  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  take  care  of  themselves  and  support  those  who 

ay  be  dependent  upon  them.    The  Government  is  very  anxious  that  these  nonreservation 
*  I  aiitul  be  kept  constantly  filled,  and  therefore  anv  influence  which  discourages  day« 


i^ool  pnpils  from  wishing  to  join  the  higher  grade  of  schools  becomes  highly  detrimental  to  the 
policy  of  uie  Cknremment. 

Tlie  information  in  the  possession  of  this  office  is  to  the  effect  that  the  parish  priest  of  Isleta 
hu  disooiiraged  Uv  every  means  in  his  power  the  transfer  of  children  from  the  dav  school  in 
dkat  pueblo  to  the  industrial  school  at  Albuquerque,  even  going  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  parents 
with  excommnnication  and  the  children  themselves  with  other  pains  and  penalties  of  the  Church 
iboold  tbey  consent  to  be  so  transferred. 

The  pnrsnit  of  such  a  course  as  is  herein  indicated  is  so  entirety  at  variance  with  that  dic- 
tated by  common  sense  that  I  hesitase  to  believe  anv  sensible  man  would  be  gruilty  of  it;  but  in 
order  to  divest  the  problem  of  Indian  education  in  the  pueblo  of  Isleta  of  a  factor  which  might, 
if  snif^red  to  exist,  cause  Incalculable  harm  it  becomes  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  further  per- 
sirteooe  in  the  course  you  are  reported  as  pursuing  will  be  the  signal  for  your  name  to  be  sent 
to  the  archbishop  of  tnis  diocese  with  a  recommendation  for  your  removal. 
Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  E.  Nordstrom, 
Captain,  Tenth  Cavalry^  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

A  week  or  ten  days  subsequently  the  reverend  father  called  at  my  oflBce;  but 
finding  me  out  he  departed  for  home,  where  he  .wrote  me  a  letter  in  Spanish,  of 
vUch  I  have,  unfortunately,  no  copy,  having  sent  original  and  translation  to  the 
iadiaii  Office  soon  after  its  receipt. 

The  reverend  gentleman,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  deny  the  allegations 
reported  afrainst  nim.  but  labored,  on  the  contrary,  to  justify  his  action,  saying 
that  be  **  md  not  know  any  State  law  which  compelled  Catholic  children  to  go  to 
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schools  not  Catholic."  He  modestly  disclaimed  the  power  to  invoke  the  ix>wer  of 
the  Vatican,  with  which  he  evidently  thought  my  letter  invested  him,  sajring  that 
I  and  my  informers  should  know  ''  that  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  give  a  prieet 
power  to  excommunicate."  No  one  said  it  did.  This  unique  epistle  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  as  follows  (I  think  I  quote  his  exact  words):  '*I  will  tell  you 
friend,  that  if  you  do  not  in  eight  days  give  me  a  satisfaction,  I  will  send  your 
letter  to  the  Catholic  Bureau  in  Washington."    *    «    « 

As  stated,  this  correspondence  was  forwarded  to  the  Department.  Accompany- 
ing it  was  an  affidavit  of  an  employee  of  the  Indian  school  in  this  city,  deposing 
that  in  September  last  he  had  been  sent  to  the  pueblo  of  Isleta  for  the  purpoee  of 
obtaining  pupils  for  the  school,  and  that  while  he  was  there  the  jtarish  priest 
seized  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Saint  Augustine  to  sav  to  the 
people,  all  of  whom  were  assembled  in  the  church  and  participating  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  feast,  that  if  the  parents  allowed  their  children  to  go  to  this  school, 
they  need  never  come  to  him  or  the  Church  for  anything  thereafter;  that  he  would 
not  marry  them;  he  would  not  bury  them  in  consecrated  ground,  nor  give  them 
any  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  holy  Church.  The  character  of  the  oppositioa 
to  the  policy  of  the  Government,  which  this  correspondence  leaves  no  doubt  is 
being  carried  on  in  Isleta,  will,  if  not  changed,  render  that  policy  a  farce. 

Though  the  Pueblo  Indian  can  not  be  said  to  be  religious  in  any  proper  accepts 
tion  of  that  term,  he  is  superstitious  to  an  extent  almost  inconceivable,  and  when 
he  is  threatened,  by  one  whom  all  his  teaching  has  brought  him  to  look  up  to  as 
the  veritable  vicar  of  GK>d  on  earth,  in  &e  daily  habit  of  wielding  supematoral 
powers,  with  ** excommunication"  and  ** deprivation  of  burial  m  consecrated 
ground,"  he  is  extremely  liable  to  heed  the  commands  such  a  terrible  persona^ 
may  condescend  to  honor  him  with.  In  an  is^orant  community  sudi  a  man  is 
all  powerful,  and  if  suffered  to  continue  in  the  course  he  is  evidently  pursuing 
willrender  nugatory  the  strongest  policy  of  the  Government.  I  respectnilly  snb- 
mit  that  the  Department  should  mark  its  sense  of  this  priest's  conduct  by  at  once 
initiating  remedial  measures  becoming  the  sovereignty  of  the  Government,  which 
he  defies  every  day. 

jemei.— Number  of  school  children,  109 ;  enrolled,  47 ;  average  attendance,  bc^s, 
18,  girls,  21 ;  average  of  both  sexes,  34 ;  average  age,  9  years.  This  school  is  oib- 
tinguished  by  being  the  only  one  attached  to  the  agency  where  the  regular  daily 
attendance  exceeds  the  capacity.  There  is  a  pretty  good  plant  here,  capable  of 
being  enlarged  sufficiently  for  the  accommodation  of  100  pupus.  The  census  shows 
between  125  and  150  children  here  of  school  age. 

The  buildings  are  owned  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  but  tbe 
land,  Tmfortrmately,  belongs  to  the  Indians.  An  attempt  was,  I  believe,  made  to 
acquire  the  whole  plant,  but  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Indians  to  deed  the  land 
it  fell  through.  I  would  res^tfully  recommend  that  the  effort  for  ownership  be 
renewed  (the  teacher  thinks  it  would  be  successful  if  tried  again),  and  the  school 
be  made  a  semiboarding  school  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  a  noonday  lunch  to  the 
children,  who  should  be  properly  clothed. 

''Dancing"  largely  prevails  in  this  pueblo,  which  some  years  since  was  the  scene 
of  the  murder  of  a  San  Juan  Indian  for  attempting  to  pry  into  the  mystCTiea  of 
one  of  these  secret  orpries.  A  short  time  after  the  teacher,  Miss  Dawson,  arrived  in 
the  village  the  ''headmen  "visited  her,  with  the  information  that  *'  there  was  going 
to  be  a  dance,  and  that  she  must  lock  herself  in  the  house  and  not  come  out  untu 
it  was  all  over. "  This  impudence  naturally  aroused  Miss  Dawson's  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican independence,  and  she  very  pluckily ,  as  well  as  properly,  told  the  visiting  dele- 
gation to  mind  their  own  business;  that  this  was  her  house,  and  that  she  was 
going  in  and  out  of  it  whenever  she  pleased.  Since  she  took  this  stand  she  has 
not  been  troubled. 

Lagnna.— Number  of  children,  79;  enrolled,  28;  aven^ge  attendance— boys  7,  girls 
11;  average  of  both  sexes,  18;  average  age,  8  years.  The  condition  of  this  schocd, 
though  better  than  some,  is  adequate  only  in  size.  The  teacher's  residence  is 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  schoolroom,  which,  during  the  extremely 
hot  weather  of  summer  and  the  frequent  inclemency  of  the  winter,  constitutes  a 
hardship  in  getting  to  and  from  the  school.  Both  schoolhouse  and  teacher*s  resi- 
dence leak,  and  afford  but  little  protection  from  the  weather  during  the  winter 
snows  and  summer  rains.    A  suitable  building  should  be  constructeoT 

The  title  to  the  land  on  which  Laguna  is  situated  still  being  unsettled,  and  as 
yet  vested  in  the  Government,  the  difficulties  usually  accompanying  the  purchase 
of  land  from  Indians  would  not  arise  here,  and  a  suitable  site  for  a  school  bnild- 
ingshould  be  set  apart  by  E^xecutive  order  for  this  purpose. 

The  missionary  here,  who  misrepresents  the  evangelical  body  to  which  he  is  accred- 
ited, has  set  hiinself  up  as  a  critic  and  censor  of  the  GK>vemment's  policy.  Accord- 
ing to  his  dictum  the  Indian  should  be  taught  in  his  own  language  and  children 
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ihoold  neyer  be  separated  from  their  parents;  the  transfer  of  children  to  nonres- 
erration  schools  is  therefore  a  '*  cruelty."  Consistently  with  some  of  his  avowals, 
hehas  constmcted  a  ritnal  in  the  Lagnna  yemacnlar,  divine  worship  being  cele- 
brated accordingly.  Ten  pni)ils  were  reported  as  eligible  for  transfer  from  this 
school,  bnt  owing  to  the  innnence  of  this  missionary  not  a  single  case  of  **  consent '' 
was  recorded.  And  Lagnna  is  considered  as  Wng  among  the  foremost  in 
"advancement"  of  an  the  pneblos.    *    ♦    * 

Pikiuite.— Nnmber  of  school  children,  71 ;  enrolled,  20;  average  attendance—boys 
I  girls  4:  average  of  both  sexes,  5.2;  average  age,  8  years.  I  reached  Pahuate 
on  Jxme  18,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  tAe  schoolhonse,  where  I  was  met  by 
the  teacher,  Mr.  Moll.  Seeing  no  one  in  the  schoolroom,  I  asked,  **Is  your  school 
not  in  session,  Mr.  Moll?  "  For  answer  he  pointed  to  one  solitary  little  girl,  about 
8  years  old,  whom  I  had  overlooked,  and  said,  '*  Yes,  sir;  school  is  in  session,  but 
ti^  scholars  are  absent."  There  are  71  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  in 
this  Tillage— 39  boys  and  82  girls— and  although  it  has  a  **school  ofQcer,"  a  grad- 
uate of  Carlisle,  whose  du^  it  is  made  by  village  mandate  to  see  that  the  chudren 
attend  school,  Mr.  J.  Alfred  Moll,  teacher,  was,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1897,  paid  by 
the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $3.64  for  endeavoring  to  make 
one  juvenile  savage  spell  and  tmderstand  the  momentous  question,  '*  D-o  y-o-u 
8-e^  t-h-e  c-a-t  ?  " 

I  immediately  assembled  the  headmen  of  the  pueblo,  the  school  officer  among 
them,  and  inquired  if  they  thought  it  right  that  the  Government  should  go  to  the 
expense  of  keeping  a  teacher  in  their  village  just  to  teach  one  little  girl.  This 
pMse  of  the  subject  proved  not  only  new  to  them,  but  invested  with  inirth- 
nroToking  quaUtiee,  as  they  immediately  set  up  a  hearty  laugh.  Observing  that 
1  did  not  join  them,  thev,  after  a  short  time,  calmed  down  and  commenced  to 
offer  excuses,  none  of  which  accounted  for  the  absence  of  the  children,  whose 
places,  by  virtue  of  tender  years,  should  be  in  school  eifid  nowhere  else.  Finally 
the  ** school  officer"  said  the  parents  would  not  allow  their  children  to  so  to  school 
where  the  teacher  got  mad  at  them.  The  foundation  of  this  excuse,  like  all  the 
rest,  was  inadequate,  in  fact  utterly  baseless. 

Biata  Clara.— Number  of  children,  78;  enrolled.  38;  average  attendance,  boys  7. 
girls  10;  average  both  sexes,  17;  average  age,  7  years.  The  condition  of  this  school 
is  rather  encouraging,  due  almost  wholly  to  the  influence  of  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, himself  educated  at  the  Albuquerque  Boarding  School,  and  to  a  former 
teacher,  now  married  to  one  of  the  Indian  women,  and  a  resident  of  the  pueblo. 

One  drawback  to  further  improvement  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  teacher,  who 
is  married,  lives  some  distance  from  the  village.  His  wife  is  an  unpaid  but  con- 
stant laborer  among  the  Indians,  and  does  much  ^ood  in  teaching  the  women  and 
children  how  to  sew  and  *  *  keep  house. "  Her  services  would  prove  of  much  greater 
▼alne  cotdd  she  and  her  husband  live  in,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of,  the  pueblo. 
In  this  connection  I  deem  it  proper  to  invite  attention  to  my  various  letters  advo- 
cating the  construction  at  Santa  Clara  of  a  schoolhonse  and  teacher's  residence 
combmed.  AH  the  preliminaries  looking  to  this  result  have  been  made.  All  that 
is  required  now  is  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

Santo  Domingo. — Number  of  school  children,  154;  number  enrolled,  27;  average 
attendance,  tovs  12,  girls  — ;  average  age,  17  years.  The  establishment  of  this 
school,  effeotea  on  the  6th  of  April  last,  was  the  cause  of  some  little  anxietv,  it 
hein^  at  first  thought  that  influences  more  salutary  than  persuasion  would  be 
reqnired  to  accomplish  the  end. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  December  last  or  the  January  following  a  lady 
tadier  was  sent  to  this  pueblo  to  open  a  school,  pursuant  to  the  consent  of  the 
governor  and  other  head  men  of  the  tribe;  but  on  reaching  her  destination  and 
annooncing  her  purpose  she  found  that  **  the  powers  "  had  changed  their  minds, 
ftnd  declmed  to  inteat  with  her.  The  project  remained  in  abeyance  some  months, 
wh^  the  Department  transferred  to  uiis  agency  a  teacher  in  the  person  of  W.  S. 
Holsinger,  who  ui>on  his  arrival  was  assigned  to  Santo  Domingo,  where  by  the 
exorcise  of  much  tact  and  patience  the  school  was  put  in  running  order.  This 
wsnlt,  however,  was  not  reached  without  considerable  annoyance  and  delay. 

Mi.  Holsinger  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  5th  ultimo,  being  met  at  the  outset 
with  a  flat  refusal  from  the  governor  either  to  turn  the  schoolhonse  key  over  to 
Win  or  give  him  possession  of  the  school  property  sent  to  the  pueblo  by  my 
P^^^eceasor,  Migor  Bullis.  The  justification  of  this  second  act  of  bad  faith  on  the 
{«tof  tiie  authorities  of  the  pueblo  was  found  in  their  assertion  that  **  this  is  a 
wast  week  "  (there  is  always  a  feast  or  a  fast  among  these  people) ,  **  when  every- 

^,  young  and  old,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  is  engaged  In  a  secret  dance, 
sad  no  stranger  is  allowed  to  come  inside  the  village  on  anv  pretext  whatever.'* 

On  receiving  this  information,  I  confess  to  no  little  chagrin  and  irritation. 

*hat  the  execution  of  the  matured  policy  of  the  Government  should  be  blocked, 
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and  repeatedly  blocked,  by  the  ignorant  fanaticism  of  a  few  savages,  was,  to  my 
mind,  an  anomaly  which  should  not  be  brooked  for  an  instant.  My  predecessor. 
Major  Bullis,  present  at  the  time,  and  more  familiar  than  I  with  the  unprogressiYe 
spirit  displayed  by  these  people,  was,  if  anything,  more  indignant  than  myself,  and 
advised  me  to  temx)orize  with  them  no  longer,  but  to  summon  to  my  aid  a  troop  of 
cavalry,  arrest,  and  convey  to  Fort  Wingate  the  recalcitrants,  where,  in  ttie  seclu- 
sion ot  the  guardhouse  they  might  have  the  opportunity  of  contrasting  their 
abridged  liberties  with  the  unbounded  freedom  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed;  but, 
much  as  this  course  commended  itself  to  a  correct  estimate  of  their  just  deserts, 
the  reflection  that  its  adoption  would  render  me  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  desiring 
to  see  my  name  in  the  newspapers  worked  its  rejection. 

Under  the  influence,  therefore,  of  more  pacific  counsels  I  contented  myself  with 
addressing  to  the  governor  a  letter  couched  in  tolerably  energetic  language,  which, 
as  the  sequel  has  shown,  has  answered  every  purpose. 

Without  exception  all  the  scholars  in  this  school  are  young  men,  the  maj<^ty 
of  whom  have  attended  school  elsewhere.  There  are  no  means  of  proving  its  truth, 
but  it  is  stronglv  surmised  that  the  governor,  finding  he  must  have  a  sdiool,  com- 
promised with  his  principles  (?)  by  inducing  these  young  men  to  compose  the 
scholarship,  reasoning,  doubtless,  that  what  wey  had  already  learned  had  ruined 
them  anyway  and  their  attendance  would  have  the  effect  of  shielding  his  girls  frcmi 
the  baneful  mfluences  of  education  and  ''keep  them  from  running  off.*' 

The  quotation  requires  explanation.  When  making  my  quarterly  inspection  of 
this  school  I  asked  the  governor  why  he  did  not  send  his  girls  to  school.  He  coolly 
and  with  a  nonchalant  shrug  of  the  shoulders  replied  that  f.*^ucation  might  be 
all  very  well  for  boys,  but  it  wouldn't  do  for  th^  girls,  who  as  'soon  as  they  got 
educated  wanted  to  run  off.'' 

Considering  the  policy  of  the  Qovemment;  considering  that  I  as  the  agent  and 
representative  of  that  policy  was  spending  the  public  money  in  an  inspection  the 
object  of  which  was  to  learn  how  that  pohcy  was  being  carried  out,  I  should  have 
had  the  power,  having  in  mind  the  dignity  of  the  Government,  to  have  said  to 
that  impudent  old  savage,  *'  Muster  your  officers  and  headmen  and  immediately  go 
through  this  village  warning  every  parent  in  it  that  they  must  send  every  one  of 
their  children  not  otherwise  necessarily  employed  to  the  schoolhouse  at  once  and 
keep  them  there  until  the  end  of  the  term.  Disobey  my  order  and  I  will  dei>oee  and 
send  you  to  the  guardhouse  at  Fort  Wingate."  This  is  the  action  a  strong  policy 
would  have  dictated,  and  the  action  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  take.  But  ignorance 
of  the  reception  the  pursuit  of  such  a  course  would  be  accorded  by  my  superiors 
I  was  compelled  to  content  myself  with  endeavoring  to  persuade  this  ignorant 
stumbling-block  that  he  was  wrong  and  ungrateful;  that  the  Government  in 
expending  upon  him  and  his  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  had  only  their  good 
at  heart,  and  that  gratitude  at  least,  if  nothing  more,  should  prompt  iiim  to  exert 
all  the  influence  of  his  office  to  keep  the  school  filled  to  overflowing.  Gratitude, 
forsooth!  They  have  as  much  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  a  hog  has 
of  the  differential  calculus.  What,  sir.  do  you  imagine  was  l^e  result  of  tins 
interview — this  **  inspection  "  which  I  am  compelled  to  make  every  three  months? 
This— the  governor,  astonished  to  find  his  official  head  still  attached  to  his  official 
shoulders,  and  knowing  that  it  was  occupying  anything  but  its  proper  place,  could 
only  reconcile  the  fact  with  the  belief  that  I  was  afraid  of  him,  that  I  aid  not  dare 
^ve  him  the  order  he  knew  in  his  heart  I  ought  to  have  given  him.  The  situation 
is  infinitely  humiliating. 

San  Felipe.— Number  of  children,  97;  enrolled,  39;  average  attendance,  boys  14; 
girls  — ;  average  age,  10  years.  No  girls  attend  this  school,  but  whether  for  the 
same  reason  as  that  assigned  to  Santo  Domingo  can  not  be  learned.  The  people 
are  great  "dancers"  and  very  jealous  of  the  secret  mysteries  enacted  during  the 
progress  of  these  ceremonies.  When  a  dance  is  about  to  come  off  the  teacher  is 
notified  beforehand  what  he  shall  do.  If  it  be  an  ordinary  occasion  he  is  locked 
in  his  room  until  it  is  over;  if  of  a  deeply  religious  character  they  compel  him  to 
leave  town  entirely. 

San  Juan.— Number  of  children,  84;  enrolled,  23;  average  attendance,  boys  7; 
girls  5;  average  of  both  sexes,  12;  average  age,  8  years.  The  usual  complaint  of 
nonattendance  prevails  at  this  school.  The  pueblo  contains  84  children  of  school 
age.  Twenty-two  of  these  are  pupils  in  St.  Catherine's  School  (Miss  DrexePs)  in 
this  city;  17  are  boarders  in  the  Government  school  here;  17  are  fairly  regular 
in  making  their  appearance  at  the  school  in  the  pueblo;  8  attended  for  a  few  days, 
and  20  went  to  no  school.  Presumably,  these  20  are  mostly  composed  of  the  older 
children  whose  services  are  of  value  to  parents  or  other  relatives  in  the  fields, 

Taos. — Number  of  children,  76;  enrolled,  31 ;  average  attendance,  bojrs  11,  girls 
5 ;  average  of  both  sexes,  16 ;  average  age,  8  years.  The  teacher  of  this  school  hav- 
ing been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  school  at  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  leaves  a 
vacancy  here,  which  should  be  filled  by  a  lady.  ^,^,u^^u  uy  ^^^  ^^  .^ 
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At  my  iDspectioii  of  this  school  I  found  that  it  was  tmif ormly  opened  by  the 
scholars  repeating  in  concert,  after  the  teacher,  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Spanish. 
Asked  why  it  -was  not  tanght  in  English,  the  teacher  replied  that  the  parish  priest 
had  reqnested  him  to  teach  it  in  Spanish,  that  being  the  tongne  in  which  he 
preached  to  Ms  congregation.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  cnstom  shonld  be  dis- 
oonraged.  While  the  Imowledge  of  any  civilized  language  can  not  but  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  Ijidian  child,  still  English  is  the  language  of  his  country,  the  one  in 
which  he  will  ultimately  conduct  all  his  business  transactions,  through  a  knowledge 
of  which  he  can  only  hope  to  cope  with  the  sharper  who  would  overreach  him«  and 
therefore  the  language  he  should  take  up  the  moment  he  comes  inside  the  school- 
bouse.  And,  aside  f?om  these  most  imi>ortant  considerations,  it  would  seem  that 
the  time  and  labor  devoted  to  teaching  this  invocation  in  Spanish  would  accom- 
plish the  same  result  in  English. 

ZqbL — Semiboarding  school.  Number  of  school  children,  847 ;  enrolled,  37 ; 
STerage  attendance,  boys  22,  girls  10 ;  average  of  both  sexes,  32 ;  average  age,  7 
3rear8.  AltJiough  this  is  called  a  *  *  boarding  school ''  by  the  Department,  it  is,  with 
tiie  exception  of  a  luncheon  furnished  the  children  at  noon  and  a  supply  of  school 
clothing,  as  much  a  day  school  as  the  others  of  that  name.  The  chiloren  live  and 
deep  at  home,  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  teachers  only  while  in  the  class 
room. 

As  has  been  said,  it  is  the  only  school  under  the  control  of  the  Government 
worthy  the  name — the  only  one  where  the  scholars  have  gotten  understandingly 
bejond  the  reading  chart,  and  the  only  one  where  the  attendance  approaches  that 
degree  of  regularify  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  results.  It  is  also  distinguished 
froDL  otiier  schools  in  that  it  supports  a  principal  and  assistant  teacher,  a  matron, 
and  an  assistant  matron.  The  first  mentioned,  by  her  long  residence  in  the  pueblo, 
extending  over  a  period  of  nine  years,  knows  every  child  in  it,  how  they  are 
employed,  and  the  disposition  of  the  parents  toward  the  cause  of  education.  This 
knowledge,  united  with  an  indomitable  resolution  to  succeed,  accounts,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  the  results  achieved. 

Pursuant  to  the  present  policy  of  the  Qovemment,  this  plant  should  be  enlarged 
snfficiently  for  the  accommodation  of  100  or  125  pupils,  and  two  other  schools 
capable  of  accommodating  as  many  more  each  should  be  constructed  at  convenient 
points  on  the  Zufii  Reservation.  Flans  and  specifications  are  now  in  preparation 
coyering  the  first  x>roposition.  and  will  be  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Department  when  they  shall  have  been  completed. 

The  village  of  Zuid  was  recently  the  scene  of  an  occurrence  recalling  all  the 
horrors  of  the  days  when  our  God-fearing  ancestors  of  New  England  piously 
devoted  their  neighbors  and  friends  to  the  stake.    A  poor  old  woman,  75  or  80 

Ci  old,  having  been  reported  as  a  witch,  the  society  of  the  ** priests  of  the 
"  ordered  her  torture  until  she  should  confess.  The  emissaries  of  the  society 
accordingly  went  to  her  house  in  the  dead  of  night,  dragged  her  from  her  bed, 
and,  almost  literally  throwing  her  down  the  five  stories  to  the  ground,  carried  her 
off  to  the  "torture  corral,"  where,  tying  her  hands  behind  her,  until,  unable  to 
endure  the  agony  longer,  she  confessed  to— no  one  knows  what.  It  was,  however, 
sufficient  to  satisfy  her  judges,  for  she  was  let  down  and  allowed  to  crawl  back 
to  her  miserable  abode  as  best  she  might.  Here  she  lay  for  days,  no  one  caring 
tx)  go  near  her,  or  if  they  had  any  compassion  for  her  they  were  afraid  to  display 
it  for  fear  of  sharing  her  fame  as  a  witch,  together  with  we  infliction  of  the  same 
punishment. 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  a  rumor  of  what  had  taken  place  coming  to  Miss 
Dissette,  the  estimable  principal  of  the  school,  she,  accompanied  by  her  assistant. 
Miss  Faurote,  went  to  we  old  woman's  house,  where  she  was  found  more  dead 
thiui  alive.  For  days  this  noble  woman,  at  the  probable  risk  of  her  life,  and  at 
the  certain  risk  of  the  undyinff  enmity  of  the  **  priests  of  the  bow,"  persisted  in 
her  heavenly  ministarations  to  this  poor  old  creature,  until  finally  she  was  restored 
to  life  ^gain  and  the  enjoyment  of  such  health  as  her  shattered  constitution  will 
be  able  to  support.  This  tragedy— tragic  in  more  than  one  sense— happened  last 
February.  At  my  visit  in  the  June  following  I  saw  the  victim  of  this  barbarism, 
who  bared  her  poor  old  shriveled  arms  and  showed  me  where  the  cruel  cords  of 
the  torture  haa  cut  the  flesh  through  to  the  bone.  As  Miss  Dissette,  her  eyes 
filled  with  svmpathetic  tears,  her  voice  trembling  with  indignant  emotion ,  described 
the  particulars  of  this  unspeakable  horror,  my  own  cheek  blushed  that  thirty-six 
years  of  my  life  had  been  spent  in  the  service  of  a  GK>vemment  under  which  such 
things  could  be  done. 

Since  the  conquest  of  the  Pueblos  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
pions  men  and  women  have  preached  to  these  people  Jesus,  and  Him  crucified; 
bnt  to-day,  after  nearly  800  years  of  civilized  example,  they  are  as  devoted  to 
their  pagan  form  of  worship,  joined  as  firmly  to  their  idols,  as  they  were  when 
tiiey  massacred  the  Franciscan  martyrs.  And  it  is  expected  that  a^people  like  this 
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is  to  be  civilized  through  the  medium  of  the  common  school,  attendance  npon 
which  depends  wholly  ni>on  their  volition. 

This  case  was  duly  reported  to  the  Department,  from  which  it  was  referred  to 
the  governor  of  the  Territory,  who  was  remiested  to  initiate  the  proper  measures 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  criminals.  On  March  22  his  ezcellencv  replied  that 
*' steps  would  be  taken  at  once  to  prosecute  the  Indians  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  law."  .  Nothing,  however,  was  done  at  the  last  term  of  court,  but  the  district 
attorney  for  the  counties  of  Bernalillo  and  Valencia  informs  me,  under  date  of  the 
16th  instant,  that  it  is  the  intention  to  arrest  the  offenders,  provided  the  (Govern- 
ment will  furnish  a  detcuihment  of  troops  to  assist  the  sheriff,  and  have  them 
before  the  grand  jury  at  the  next  term,  which  commences  the  third  Monday  in 
September,  when,  ^Hfan  indictment  is  obtained,  we  wUl  try  to  have  the  case  heardL 
at  the  same  term  of  court."    (The  italics  are  mine.)    ♦    *    « 

Condaot—So  far  as  known  but  one  case  of  conflict  with  the  laws  has  taken  place 
among  the  Pueblos  during  the  year,  and  that,  being  a  violation  of  the  game  Isl-wb^ 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  offense  in  an  Indian.  To  an  Indian,  *'  Thou  shalt  not 
kill  a  deer,  neither  shalt  thou  make  a  breakfast  off  a  jack  rabbit,'*  is  an  extremely 
novel  commandment,  no  matter  in  what  time  of  the  year  if  may  be  fulminated; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  as  well  as  congratulation,  that  the  record  shoold 
show  such  convincing  proofs  of  self- constraint  on  the  part  of  thousands  hereto- 
fore accustomed  to  look  upon  the  game  of  the  country  as  their  property.  It  is, 
however,  only  another  proof  of  the  Pueblos'  fear  of  the  law,  which  is  intimately 
associated  in  his  mind  with  the  jail,  and  abridged  liberties.  If  he  can  possibly 
avoid  it,  no  Pueblo  can  be  induced  to  go  to  law.  The  unscrupulous  have  not 
been  slow  to  learn  and  take  advantage  of  this  pacific  disposition,  and  cases  are 
frequently  reported  of  infringement  on  prox)erty  rights  of  every  description. 

Tnis  disinclination  to  call  in  the  law  to  their  assistance  results  in  many  cases  of 
complaint  to  the  agent,  who  is  expected  to  definitely  settle,  offhand,  any  question 
which  may  be  submitted  to  him,  no  matter  how  comprehensive.  Scarcely  a  day 
passes  that  a  case  of  disputed  title  is  not  brought  before  him  in  some  form,  either 
m  writing  or  by  personal  presentation,  every  one  of  them  xK>inting  to  the  neces- 
sity, which  grows  more  imx>erative  every  <{ay,  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
attorney  to  take  charge  of  and  prosecute  them  before  the  Court  of  Private  Land 
Claims,  created  by  Congress  to  hear  and  determine  this  class  of  cases.  I  had  the 
honor,  as  late  as  the  7th  of  June,  to  recommend  such  an  appointment,  but  beyond 
a  notification  that  the  matter  had  been  appropriately  referred  nothing  has  been 
heard  from  it.  It  is  a  subject  fraught  with  great  interest  to  the  Pueblos,  and 
should  receive  definite  official  countenance  as  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
will  permit. 

Prosperity— Self-fapport-^Iiiiiet.— With  but  one  exception,  the  Pueblo  villages  are 
in  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition.  The  people  are  hard  working  and  indus- 
trious, and  the  unprecedentedly  heavv  as  well  as  timely  r^nf  all  which  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  Territory  this  year  has  ampl^  rewarded  their  labors,  so  that  all 
the  Pueblos,  with  the  exception  mentioned,  will  have  an  abundance  to  last  them 
until  the  hiurvesting  of  next  year's  crop. 

The  exception  to  this  happy  state  of  affairs  is  unfortunate  Zia.  the  people  of 
which  have  been  almost  wholly  supported  by  the  Government  through  this 
agency  during  the  past  year.  This  was  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  due  to  a  failure  of 
their  last  year's  crops,  which  died  on  the  drying  up  of  the  River  Jemez,  on  which 
they  depended  for  watei;  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  people,  old  and  young, 
were  stricken  with  an  epidemic  of  sore  eyes,  the  origin  of  which  remains  and  will, 
in  all  probability,  continue  to  remain  a  mystery.  Its  effects  on  the  afflicted  are, 
however,  palpable,  nearly  everjr  case  attacked  being  left  with  impaired  vision,  some 
with  none,  and  very  many  losmg  the  sight  of  one  eye  entirely;  the  affected  organ 
having,  in  some  instances,  the  appearance  of  having  bursted  and  lost  a  portion  of 
the  fluid,  others,  again,  being  left  with  what  seems  an  excrescence  or  fungoTis 
growth  attached  to  the  pupil.  I  saw  several  of  these  cases  mysdf ,  one  little  bal^ 
whose  mother  had  died  appealing  especially  to  mv  tenderest  f eelinffs. 

Through  it  all.  Miss  Hosmer,  the  devoted  teacher  of  the  day  school,  herself  so 
badly  afflicted  as  to  be  totally  blind  for  a  few  days,  was  physician,  nurse,  adviser, 
friend.  The  almoner  of  the  Government,  through  whom  provisions  and  medicines 
were  distributed,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  weflare  of  these  people  with  a  single- 
mmdedness  and  an  utter  disregard  of  self  rarely  equaled,  never  surpassed.  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  she  has  almost  entirely  recovered  the  use  of  her 
eyes,  which,  but  for  a  little  tendency  to  weakness,  are  as  good  as  before  the  attack. 

The  worst  yet  remains  to  be  tola.  Owing  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  the 
crops  gave  promise  of  an  unprecedented  yield  this  year,  but  a  snort  time  before 
the  wheat  had  ripened  sufficiently  to  cut  a  devastating  hailstorm  took  Zia  in  its 
path  of  destruction,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  totally  swept  from  sight  every  vsstige 
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ci  that  upon  which  the  people  had  depended  for  bread  for  the  next  year.  The 
people  are  therefore  absomtelj  without  the  means  of  snpport.  I  commend  them 
to  the  charitable  commiseration  of  Ihe  Department. 

The  pueblo  of  San  Udef  onso  has  also  had  a  hard  stmgffle  dnring  the  year  ^'  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door/'  bnt  has  managed  to  get  along  without  appealing 
to  toe  Gk>yemment.  This  situation  is  owing  to  the  want  of  water.  Heretofore 
they  have  depended  upon  the  Nambe,  a  small  tributary  to  tiie  Rio  Grande,  for 
their  irrigatinff  supply,  and  last  year  this  stream  went  entirely  dry.  In  one  of 
my  viaits  to  this  viilac^  it  was  learned  that  it  had  been  five  years  since  they  had 
made  a  full  crop.  This  year  they  will  have  an  abundance.  And  that  they  may 
no  longer  be  dm)endent  upon  Nambe  for  this  water  supply  a  ditch  has  been  taken 
out  from  the  Bio  Grande,  which,  when  finished,  will  ooviate  any  future  danger  of 
short  water.  Three  miles  of  this  ditch  have  been  completed,  but  the  pover^ 
of  the  people  makes  it  impossible  to  hire  a  surveyor,  whose  services  now  are  nec- 
essary to  a  continuation  and  completion  of  this  ditch.  The  Government  should 
step  in  here  and  finish  the  work,  when  the  people  of  San  Udefonso  will  be  entirely 
self-supporting. 

The  people  of  Laguna,  numbering  all  told  about  1,000,  may  be  said  to  be  excep- 
tionally prosperous,  and  have  made  more  rapid  strides  on  the  road  to  civilization 
than  any  of  the  Pueblos.  This  condition  is  entirely  due  to  the  advantages  which 
inevitably  come  in  the  train  of  education.  Between  125  and  150  of  the  young  men 
have  been  educated  at  Carlisle  and  other  industrial  institutions  provided  by  the 
Government,  and  these,  almost  without  exception,  are  profiting  by  what  they  have 
learned.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  employed  in  some  capacity  or  other  by  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Bailroad,  which  runs  through  the  village,  the  authorities  of  the 
road  informing  me  that  they  prefer  Indian  labor  to  that  furnished  by  the  native 
Mexican.  Laguna,  in  addition  to  its  agricultural  returns,  by  no  means  inconsid- 
erable, derives  a  monthly  income  from  the  railroad  of  between  $3,500  and  $4,000. 
The  constant  flow  of  this  money  into  the  coffers  of  the  family  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  an  educated  boy — which  means  steady  employment— is  an  object  lesson 
of  immense  value  to  all. 

An  amusing  anecdote  will  not  be  amiss  here:  A  Laguna  youth  having  gone 
through  the  curriculum  of  Carlisle  and  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade,  returned 
home  for  good,  having  been  absent  seven  years.  His  father,  a  large  sheep  owner, 
said  to  him:  '^Tou  have  been  away  a  long  time  now;  I  have  had  no  advantage  of 
your  services,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me  herd  those  sheep  now. "  The  boy  replied: 
*'  I  didn*t  stay  seven  years  at  Carlisle  to  learn  to  herd  sheep,  and  I*m  not  going  to. 
I  do  know  how  to  shoe  a  horse,  though,  or  to  set  a  tire,  so  you  hire  a  Mexican  to 
herd  your  sheep  and  111  pay  for  his  wages  from  my  trade.'*  Besnlt:  That  boy  is 
now  employed  in  a  machine  shop  in  Albuquerque,  where  he  is  paid  $3.50  per  day, 
tiie  fractional  dollar  being  sent  home  to  pay  the  herder  the  father  was  going  to 
convert  his  boy  into. 

The  usual  amount  of  tools,  implements,  and  barbed  wire  have  been  issued  during 
the  year.  I  have,  however,  reason  to  doubt  that  these  have  in  all  cases  been  put 
to  the  usee  designed  by  the  GK>vemment.  A  short  time  after  the  assumption  of  the 
duties  here  a  merchant  of  the  city,  a  dealer  in  hardware,  complained  to  me  that 
unless  I  went  out  of  business  he  would  be  compelled  to;  that  my  goods  didn't  cost 
me  anything,  while  his  not  only  had  to  be  paid  for,  but  he  had  to  pay  freight  on 
them,  the  bills  for  which  were  oftentimes  more  than  the  original  cost  of  the  goods. 
I  naturally  inquired  what  he  meant  by  such  an  enigmatical  statement,  when  he 
said:  ''It's  this  way;  You  give  your  Indians  a  hoe,  a  hammer,  a  try  square,  or  a 
broom,  or  anything  else  you  have  for  issue,  and  they,  instead  of  carrying  the  arti- 
cle home,  immediately  bring  it  down  town  and  sell  it  to ,"  naming  an  enter- 
prising Hebrew  trader,  "for  one-tenth  its  value,  who,  in  turn,  can,  of  course, 
afford  to  undersell  me  or  any  other  honest  merchant  who  comes  by  his  goods 
Ic^timately .  Now,  do  you  see  why  I  can't  compete  with  you?  "  I  saw,  and  Imme- 
d^tely  commenced  an  investigation,  which  convinced  me  of  the  honesty  and  truth- 
fulness of  this  merchant's  statement.  Since  then  I  have  stopped  the  issue  of  any- 
thing at  the  agency,  or  if  any  has  been  made  it  has  been  on  the  eve  of  departure  for 
home  of  the  donee,  whose  footsteps  were  attended  by  some  employee  of  the  agency, 
who  had  instructions  not  to  lose  sight  of  him  until  he  should  be  b^ond  the  city 
limits.  Since  adopting  this  course  this  office  has  not  been  accused  of  competition 
in  the  hardware  business. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  Pueblos  of  Santa  Clara  and  San  Ildefonso  have  had 
issued  to  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  7,000  pounds  of  barbed  vdre.  I  have  seen 
some  wire  stretched  in  Santa  Clara,  so  there  is  some  evidence  that  some  of  it  was 
put  to  legitimate  use;  but  two  visits  to  and  fairly  diligent  search  in  San  Ildefonso 
failed  to  discover  a  yard  of  wire  standing  in  the  village.  A  fruit  ranch,  however, 
about  3  miles  above  San  Bdefonso  is  beautifully  fenced  with  barbed  wire,  for 
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which,  it  is  said  by  the  {►eople  living  in  the  neighborhood,  the  owner  paid  the 
Indians  abont  one-fourth  its  valne.  I  have  reason  to  doubt  if  that  proportdon  of 
its  worth  was  paid  for  it.  Hereafter  the  pro  rata  of  wire  belonging  to  a  viUagrG 
will  be  sent  to  the  teacher  of  that  village,  who  will  issue  it  under  instmctioiifl 
from  this  office. 

JICARILLA  APACHES. 

Census.— The  census  of  this  tribe  of  Indians,  taken  at  the  close  of  the  year,  sho'w^ 
a  total  number  of  841,  which  is  a  decrease  of  12  during  the  year,  the  number  at 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  being  853.  There  are  343  families,  averagring 
a  little  in  excess  of  2.4  to  the  family. 

Of  children  between  6  and  16  there  are  171,  of  whom  there  is  not  one  in  schooL 
By  a  reference  to  last  year's  report,  I  find  it  stated  that  19  children  were  in  school 
in  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  who  had  all  been  allowed  to  come  home  for  vacation  "with 
the  understanding  that  they  were  to  return  at  the  commencement  of  the  term  in 
September.  It  would  appear  that  the  "understanding"  was  not  thoroughly  under- 
st<x>d  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  who  have,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  broken  their 
promises  ana  kept  their  children  at  home.  While  at  this  agency,  in  July  last, 
many  of  the  Indians,  among  them  the  head  men  of  the  tribe,  petitioned  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school,  to  which  they  might  send  their  children.  A  recom- 
mendation that  this  request  be  granted  was  made  the  subject  of  a  communication 
not  long  afterwards.  During  the  year  the  arrangements  mentioned  in  the  last 
annual  report  looking  to  the  purcnase  of  a  piece  of  land  containing  about  160 
acres,  and  situated  about  a  mile  south  of  the  agency,  to  be  set  apart  for  school 
purposes,  have  been  consummated,  the  Government  being  in  the  possession  of  a 
clear  and  unencumbered  title  to  the  same.  It  is  recommended  that  the  buildings 
on  this  land,  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  adaptable  to  the  purpose,  form  a  part  of 
the  school  plant,  which  should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  at  least  250  chil- 
dren. There  is  quite  a  variety  of  building  material  near  to  select  from — stone 
which  can  be  easily  quarried,  clay  suitable  for  brick,  and  ail  kinds  of  mud  from 
which  to  make  adobes. 

A  boarding  school  on  this  reservation  could  be  made  to  realize  the  maximum  of 
educational  results.  The  great  trouble  to  be  contended  with  in  all  schools  pupilled 
by  Indians  being  attendance,  schools,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  placed  on  reserva- 
tions where  the  factor  established  by  law  of  the  "  parents' consent  in  writing" 
would  be  eliminated. 

Farming.— The  major  portion  of  the  Jicarilla  Reservation  being  of  a  mountainous 
character,  I  question  if,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  Indian 
could  produce  sufficient  by  farming  the  irrigable  lands  to  support  them.  Many 
of  the  best  farms  have  been  taken  up  and  patented  by  Mexicans,  whose  holdings 
should  be  purchased  and  allotted  to  the  Indians.  A  map  of  the  reservation  is 
now  in  preparation,  showing  the  location  of  these  squatters,  the  nature  of  their 
improvements,  and  amount  of  land  cultivated,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Department 
as  soon  as  completed.  This  will  be  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  owners 
and  a  statement  of  the  probable  sum  which  will  be  required  to  purchase  the 
holdings. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  horses  belonging  to  these  Indians  during  the  year 
is  due  to  two  causes:  First,  during  the  summer  of  1896  from  June  until  Septem- 
ber no  rain  fell  at  all,  entailing,  of  course,  little  or  no  grass  from  which  to  cut  hay; 
second,  the  deep  snows  of  the  rollowing  winter,  which  made  it  impossible  for  the 
ponies  to  dig  to  what  little  grass  the  ^brought  had  allowed  to  grow.  The  limited 
rainfall  operated  also  to  produce  short  crops,  and,  the  ration  being  inadequate  to 
wholly  support  them,  many  of  the  Indians  resorted  to  killing  their  sheep  and  goats 
to  eke  out  their  scanty  subsistence.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  last  annual  report 
shows  these  people  to  have  been  the  owners  of  3,000  sheep  and  500  goats,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  accompanying  table,  which  shows  that  they  now  have  but  600  of  the 
former  and  200  of  the  latter,  will  constitute  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the 
nature  of  the  straits  they  were  put  to  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  The 
numerical  decrease  in  the  goats  amounts  to  but  little,  but  the  loss  of  four-sixtiis 
of  their  sheep  was  a  serious  blow,  from  which  they  will  not  soon  recover.  Under 
such  exigencies  as  these  it  would  seem  to  be  but  proper  to  invest  the  agent  with 
authority  to  increase  the  ration  to  a  living  quantity. 

The  statistics  herewith,  which  it  is  requested  be  made  a  part  of  this  report  for 
publication,  are  replete  with  figures  of  some  importance  bearing  directly  on  the 
condition  of  these  people.  I  beg  to  invite  attention  to  but  one  item,  viz,  the 
number  of  births  during  the  year.  In  343  families  there  are  but  43  births  reported, 
a  fact  pointing  to  the  startling  conclusion  that  infanticide  must  prevail  to  an 
alarming  extent  among  these  people. 
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I  desire  to  make  my  acknowledgments  to  the  Cksmmisaioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  many  favors  granted  daring  the  short  time  I  have  been  in  charge  of  these 
agnxnee.    No  reasonable  reqnest  has  failed  to  receive  favorable  consideration, 
and,  as  none  others  have  been  preferred,  all  have  been  granted. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  E.  Nordstrom, 
Captain^  Tenth  Cavalry  y  Acting  Indian  Agent, 
The  Ck>MHissiONEB  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  NEW  YORK. 
REPORT  OP  NEW  YORK  AGENCY. 

New  York  Agency,  Olean,  N.  F.,  August  if,  1897. 
Sib:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  herewith  submit  my  third  annual  report 
<rf  the  New  York  Agency,  N  Y. 

Hvmber  of  Xncttaiii.— The  Indians  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  York  Agency 
are  divided  by  tribal  organizations,  as  follows: 

Casmgas 164 

Onondagas 546 

Oneidas 275 

Senecas 2,689 

St.  Regis 1,188 

Tuscaroras 881 

Total 5,193 

The  Seaeeas  and  their  retervatioiiB.— The  Senecas  occupy  the  Allegany,  Cattaraugus, 
and  Tonawanda  reservations.  The  Allegany  Reservation  is  located  in  Catta- 
raugus County  and  lies  along  the  Allegany  River  for  a  distance  of  35  miles,  the 
eastern  terminus  being  near  Vandalia  and  the  western  at  the  boundary  line 
between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  reservation  is  from  one  to  two  and 
one-half  miles  in  width,  the  lines  having  been  run  so  as  to  take  in  the  bottom  lands 
along  the  river.  There  are  30,469  acres  in  this  reservation,  of  which  about  11,000 
acres  are  tillable;  but  of  this  not  one-half  is  cultivated  or  m  pasturage.  Nearly 
all  of  the  valuable  timber  has  been  cut  off  and  sold. 

The  Indians  on  the  Allegany  Reservation,  as  a  rule,  pay  but  little  attention  to 
farming.  There  are  a  few  good  farmers  among  them,  but  the  majority  farm  just 
enough  to  get  a  scanty  subsistence,  and  the  most  of  that  is  obtamed  from  labor 
among  their  white  neighbors.  There  are  residing  on  this  reservation  941  Senecas 
and  84  Onondagas. 

On  the  Allegany  Reservation  are  located  6  villages,  laid  out  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  February  19, 1875,  which  authorized  leases  to  be  made  by  the  cotmcil 
of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  to  white  lessees  for  periods  not  ezceedmg  twelve 
years.  In  1890  this  act  was  amended,  authorizing  leases  to  be  made  for  i>eriods 
not  exceeding  ninety-nine  years.  The  twelve-year  leases  within  these  villages 
expired  in  1892,  and  were  tnen  renewed  for  ninety-nine  years.  The  rentals  from 
^ese  lands  are  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  amount  to  about 
$12,000  per  year.  The  f  xmds  which  come  into  the  treasury  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
from  these  rentals  and  other  sources  are  disbursed  upon  orders  issued  by  the  presi- 
dent and  clerk  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  authorized  by  vote  of  the  council. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  from  well-directed  inquiries  made  by  me  that  the  funds 
of  the  nation  are  improvidently  expended.  After  quite  diligent  inquiry  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  funds  of  this  nation  are  absorbed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  officers  of 
the  nation,  and  that  they  collude  with  white  men  to  discount  the  orders  issued  for 
the  payee  named  in  the  order  when  the  treasurer  has  the  funds  to  pay  the  same  in 
fuU.  Quite  a  large  sum  is  expended  each  year  to  the  councilois,  who  procure 
meetings  of  the  council  unnecesbarily  and  without  any  business  to  transact  of  any 
consequence.  The  officers  and  councilors  also  perpetuate  themselves  in  office  by 
corruptly  using  the  funds  of  the  nation  among  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  Indians 
to  purchase  votes,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  honest  Indians  to  get  rid  ot 
the  corrupt  dynasty  which  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  nation  for  many  3rears. 

In  my  juds^ent  the  rentals  and  funds  belonging  to  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians 
should  be  collected  by  and  paid  to  the  Indian  agent  and  disbursed  by  him  upon 
proper  vouchers  so  far  as  the  payment  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  nation  is 
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concerned,  and  the  balance  be  distributed  to  the  Indians  per  capita  at  the  time  of 
the  payment  of  the  annuities.  This  would  insure  an  economic  expenditure  of 
the  rnnds  of  the  nation  and  prevent  the  dishonest  and  corrupt  Indians  from  using: 
the  same  as  a  corruption  fund  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  office.  As  it  is  no-w  it 
is  difficult  to  see  where  any  considerable  amount  of  the  moneys  received  by  the 
Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  for  rentals  is  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  as 
a  body. 

The  descendants  of  the  noted  Seneca  chief,  Complanter,  numbering  aboat  90, 
occupy  a  small  reservation  in  Warren  County,  Pa.,  just  south  of  the  line  bet^v-een 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  There  are  about  720  acres  in  the  reservation,  and 
it  was  given  to  Complanter  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  token  of  appreciar 
tion  of  his  valuable  services  to  the  whites.  His  descendants  own  the  land  in  fee 
simple,  and  it  is  divided  in  severalty  among  them. 

A  controversy  has  recently  arisen  between  the  Complanter  heirs  and  some 
whites.  The  heirs  of  Cornplanter  claim  that  the  whites  are  occupying  valuable 
lands  belonging  to  them.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  all  the  facts  relating  to 
this  controversy,  but  it  seems  that  the  serious  question  in  the  matter  is  whether 
or  not  the  statute  of  limitation  applies  to  the  Indians.  If  it  does,  the  Indians 
have  no  title  to  the  lands,  even  though  they  were  conveyed  to  Complanter.  The 
conveyance  having  been  made  so  many  years  ago,  and  the  lands  having  been  in 
the  adverse  possession  of  the  whites  for  so  long  a  period,  the  claim  of  the  Indians 
is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitation,  providing  the  statute  applies  to  them. 

The  Cornplanter  Indians  are  enrolled  upon  the  Allegany  census  and  vote  on  that 
reservation. 

The  names,  respectively,  of  the  villages  on  the  Allegany  Reservation  and  the 
approximate  number  of  acres  of  land  in  each  are  as  follows: 


Acres. 

Vandalia 240 

Carrollton 2,200 

Great  Valley 260 


Acres. 

Salamanca 2,000 

West  Salamanca 750 

Red  House 40 


The  approximate  value  of  the  improvements  in  each  village  is  as  follows: 


Vandalia. 

Carrollton,  exclusive  of 

railroad  property 

Great  Valley 


18,000 

30,000 
20,000 


Salamanca,    exclusive 
of  railroad  property-$l,  200, 000 

West  Salamanca 50,000 

Red  House 50,000 


The  Cattaraugus  Reservation  is  located  in  the  counties  of  Erie,  Cattaraugus, 
and  Chautauqua.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Cattaraugus  Creek,  banning  at  a 
point  near  Gowanda  and  runnin^^  to  Lake  Erie.  It  embraces  21,680  acres  of  land. 
The  total  number  of  Indians  residing  there  is  1,404,  of  which  1,218  are  Senecas,  22 
are  Onondagas,  and  164  are  Cayugas.  Many  of  the  Cattaraugus  Indians  are  p^ood 
farmers,  and  have  good,  well  t^ed  farms,  good  stock  and  comfortable  builduigs. 
The  majority,  however,  cultivate  only  small  patches  of  land.  A  large  portion  of 
the  lands  upon  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  are  valuable,  and  lie  within  the  grape 
belt  and  fruit-growing  section  of  western  New  York,  but  a  large  portion  of  these 
lands  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  brush,  second  growth  timber,  and  such  other 
vegetable  growths  as  are  mdigenous  to  the  locality.  If  these  lands  were  properly 
cultivated  and  improved  every  Indian  on  the  reservation  would  be  independent 
and  have  all  the  comforts  of  a  civilized  life.  This  is  also  true  of  the  other  reser- 
vations. 

The  Senecas  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations  are  a  cor];>orate 
body  under  the  name  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  and  have  a  common  inter- 
est m  the  lands  of  both  reservations.  They  are  incorporated  under  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  have  a  constitution  for  their  government. 
The  president  is  the  executive  oflftcer  of  the  nation,  and  sixteen  councilors,  chosen 
in  equal  numbers  from  each  reservation,  compose  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government.  There  is  a  clerk  and  a  treasurer  for  the  nation,  and  on  each  reser- 
vation a  surrogate,  three  peacemakers,  a  marshal,  and  an  overseer  of  the  poor. 
All  the  oflftcers  are  elected  for  one  year  except  the  surrogate  and  peacemakers. 
The  surrogate  holds  for  two  years  and  the  peacemakers  are  elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  expiring  in  alternate  years. 

The  peacemakers  are  judicial  officers  and  the  peacemaker's  court  is  a  court  of 
general  jurisdiction  as  to  all  controversies  between  Indians,  including  the  title  to 
real  estate  and  all  controversies  pertaining  to  real  estate,  although  the  practice 
prescribed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  thej  same  as  tnat  fol- 
lowed in  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace.  This  jurisdiction  of  the  peacemakers  is 
exclusive,  and  appeal  lies  from  the  decision  of  the  peacemakers  to  the  council,  and 
the  decision  of  the  council  is  conclusive.    This  gives  the  peacemaker's  court  juris- 
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diction  oTer  all  actions  at  law  and  in  equity  without  anv  prescribed  practice 
except  such  as  is  had  in  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace,  which  are  not  courts  of 
nooird  and  are  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction  and  are  only  organized  to  determine 
petty  matters;  and  there  is  no  practice  in  justice's  court  regulating  actions  in  volv- 
mg  the  title  to  real  property.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  all  controversies 
between  Indians  as  to  their  real  estate  and  all  property  rights  must  be  determined 
finally  and  conclusively  by  this  peacemaker's  court  and  the  council  and  without 
any  practice  suitable  or  proper  for  the  determination  of  such  controversies. 

In  all  controversies  between  Indians  the  Indian  is  practically  without  remedy  at 
law.  The  peacemakers  are  men  unlearned  in  the  law  and  are  entirely  without  the 
kiiowled£;e  of  the  rules  of  practice  in  any  court.  They  have  not  the  least  notion 
whatever  of  equity  and  no  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  evidence.  In  fact,  they  do 
not  know  what  is  or  is  not  legal  evidence  of  a  fact.  They  are  captious,  arbi- 
trary, and  £requently  mercenary,  and  many  times  arbitrarilv  refuse  to  issue  proc- 
ess or  entertain  an  application  for  process,  and  in  cases  where  important  rights 
are  involved.  There  is  no  power  to  compel  them  to  issue  process  or  entertam  a 
cause,  however  just  it  may  be,  and  if  the  applicant  chances  to  be  inimical  to  any 
member  of  the  court  he  is  likely  to  have  his  application  arbitrarily  refused.  If  a 
cause  is  entertained  by  the  peacemakers'  court  and  an  appeal  taken  to  the  council, 
the  same  incompetency  is  found  there,  as  the  members  of  the  council  are  without 
any  learning  in  law  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  evidence. 

Under  direction  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  a  petition  has 
been  prepared  to  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  being  circulated 
for  signatures  among  the  Indians,  praying  for  appropriate  legislation  to  limit  the 
jurismction  of  the  peacemakers'  court  to  petty  matters,  sucn  as  justices  of  the 
peace  have  jurisdiction  over,  and  giving  to  the  State  courts  jurisdiction  of  all 
other  matters. 

The  law^  of  descent  among  the  Indians  has  in  many  instances  worked  great  hard- 
ship and  injustice.  The  common  or  unwritten  law  of  descent  among  the  Indians 
is  amcmg  the  Senecas  that  no  Indian  except  a  Seneca  can  own  lands  or  inherit 
lands  m>on  the  Seneca  reservations.  It  has  oeen  held,  I  believe,  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  that  Cayuga  Indians  and  Onondaga  Indians  have  a  right  to  a  home 
among  the  Senecas  and  to  inherit  property.  Several  instances  have  occurred  where 
a  Cayuga  woman  has  married  a  Seneca  Indian,  borne  children,  and  the  peace- 
makers' courts  and  the  council  have  deprived  the  children  of  the  Cayuga  woman 
<^  their  inheritance.  The  peacemakers'  courts  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  the 
dedflioii  of  the  Indian  courts  being  conclusive,  there  has  been  no  remedy  for  this 
eviL  The  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  also  been  memorialized  to 
change  the  law  of  descent  among  Indians  and  enact  the  same  law  of  descent  as 
exists  among  the  whites,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  suitable  legislation  will  correct 
the  evils  above  referred  to. 

The  Tonawanda  Reservation  is  located  in  the  counties  of  Gtonesee,  Erie,  and 
Niagara.  It  lies  along  the  Tonawanda  Creek  on  each  side  of  the  stream  and  con- 
tains 6,549  acres.  Is  is  occupied  by  about  500  Senecas  belonging  to  the  Tonawanda 
Band  of  that  tribe,  a  few  Oneidas,  and  a  few  members  of  other  tribes.  This  reser- 
vation is  a  fertile  tract  of  land  and  there  are  a  few  good  farmers  among  the  Tona- 
wandas.  A  large  part  of  the  2,000  acres  under  cultivation  is  tilled  by  whites 
under  leases  authorized  by  a  State  law.  The  government  of  the  Tonawanda  Band 
is  by  chiefs,  who  are  elected  for  life  according  to  the  Indian  customs.  There  are 
elected  by  x)opular  vote  each  year  a  president,  clerk,  treasurer,  a  marshal,  and  three 
peacemakers. 

The  Tucarorai. — This  tribe  is  located  on  a  beautiful  reservation  in  the  county  of 
Niagara,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Susnension  Bridge.  The  Tuscaroras  are  good 
farmers.  Their  farms,  fences,  and  buildings  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
ibe  white  farmers  in  that  locality.  There  are  6,299  acres  in  this  reservation,  and 
the  Indian  population  aggregates  427,  of  which  46  are  Onondagas. 

The  government  of  the  Tuscaroras  is  by  chiefs  chosen  according  to  the  Indian 
laws  and  customs.  There  are  but  few  pagans  among  the  Tuscaroras.  On  all  of  the 
other  reservations  the  pagans  are  in  the  majority. 

The  Onondagat.— This  reservation  is  located  in  the  county  of  that  name,  about  5 
miles  south  of  the  city  of  &pacuse.  It  is  about  2.3  miles  wide  and  4  miles  Ions 
and  contains  6,100  acres.  The  topography  of  the  reservation  is  quite  broken  and 
the  steeper  hillsides  are  worthless  except  for  woodland  and  pasturage.  The  arable 
land  is  largely  cultivated  by  whites  under  leases  authorized  by  a  State  law.  Some 
revenue  is  derived  each  year  from  stone  quarries  on  the  reservation  operated  by 
whites.  There  are  several  Onondagas  who  are  good,  thrifty  farmers,  and  have 
homes  as  comfortable  as  the  average  white  man. 

The  government  of  the  Onondagas  is  by  chiefs  chosen  for  life  according  to 
Indian  customs.    Nearly  all  of  the  chiefs  are  pagans,  who  are  antagonistic  to  any 
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innovations  npon  their  ancient  Indian  cnstoms  and  religions  observations,  and  are 
also  antagonistic  to  any  progression  which  interferes  with  their  Indian  cnstoms. 
The  Onondf^as  on  this  reservation  nnmber  382,  and  residing  with  them  are  108 
Oneidas. 

The  St  Eegii.— This  reservation  is  located  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  in  theconnty 
of  Franklin,  and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  New  York.  The  Canadian  St. 
Regis  Reservation  is  just  over  the  boundary  line.  There  are  1,188  American  St. 
Regis  and  about  the  same  number  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  in  Canada.  The 
reservation  in  New  York  embraces  14,6  M)  acres.  A  considerable  portion  is  Rood 
farming  land,  but  a  part  is  very  stony  and  a  part  low  and  swampy.  The  reserva- 
tion is  7.3  miles  long  and  about  3  miles  wide.  The  government  of  the  St.  Regis  is 
in  the  hands  of  chiefs  chosen  according  to  Indian  customs.  The  St.  Regis  have  of 
late  years  neglected  farming  to  engage  in  basket  making.  They  are  adepts  at  the 
work,  and  the  product  aggregates  a  considerable  sum  each  year. 

The  Oneidaa.— This  tribe  has  no  reservation.  Most  of  the  Oneidas  removed  to 
Wisconsin  in  1846.  Those  who  remained  retained  350  acres  of  lajd  near  the  village 
of  Oneida,  in  the  county  of  Madison.  This  land  was  divided  in  severalty  and  tne 
Indians  are  citizens.  Something  over  100  Oneidas  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Wind 
Fall,  near  Oneida,  and  most  of  tne  remainder  reside  upon  the  Onondaga  Reserva- 
tion. But  few  of  the  Oneidas  are  now  landholders.  Their  total  real  estate  will 
not  exceed  100  acres.  Although  the  Oneidas  are  citizens  and  entitled  to  the  elective 
franchise,  a  large  majority  of  them  refuse  to  exercise  it. 

The  Cayogas.— -This  tribe  has  no  reservation.  They  number  only  164  and  reside, 
principaklly,  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation.  They  receive  annuties  from  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Sohooli. — The  schools  on  the  several  reservations  are  supported  by  the  State.  The 
State  builds  and  maintains  the  schoolhouses,  pays  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and 
in  some  instances  buys  the  fuel.  The  Indians  do  not  seem  to  proi>erly  appreciate 
the  school  advantages  furnished  by  the  State,  and  do  not  require  such  regularity 
of  attendance  on  tiae  part  of  their  children  as  is  needed  to  produce  good  results. 
Within  the  last  year,  however,  the  better  class  of  Indians  have  manifested  a  desire 
to  have  those  Indian  children  who  have  already  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion given  opportunities  for  a  higher  education.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  this  has 
been  responded  to  by  the  Department,  and  recently  many  Indian  children  from  the 
reservations  in  this  State  have  been  furnished  opportumties  for  a  higher  education 
in  the  Government  schools. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  statistics  relating  to  the  schools 
on  the  several  reservations: 


Reeerration. 


Num- 
ber of 

dis- 
tricts 


Number 

of  pupils 

of  school 

afire. 


Number 
attend- 
ing some 
portion 
of  year. 


Average 
daily 

attend- 
ance. 


Number 

of 
teachers. 


Expense. 


Allegany 

Cattaraugus  . 

Onondaga 

St.  RegS 

Shinnecock... 
Poospatuck  .. 
Tonawanda .. 
Tuscarora — 


aoo 

325 
180 
826 
56 
19 
137 
105 


143 
264 
104 
145 
51 
13 
117 
87 


79 
136 
42 
60 
24 
10 
>    53 


$2,008.80 

8,772.86 

1,510.78 

1,763.55 

«7.76 

380.57 

1,808.36 

700.00 


Total. 


29  ' 


1,206 


914 


436 


80 


11,89L16 


An  industrial  school  for  Indian  children  is  supported  near  Tunesassa,  on  the 
Allegany  Reservation,  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia.  The 
school  is  a  most  excellent  one  and  gives  instruction  in  all  the  substantiid  branches 
of  education.  The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  $3,200  in  addition  to  the 
income  of  the  farm  of  464  acres,  ux)on  which  the  school  is  located.  The  attend- 
ance of  pupils  is  limited  to  45. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Society  of  Friends  who  maintain  this  school  that 
the  farm  should  be  exempted  from  taxation  in  this  State,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  same  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  children  an  effort  will  be 
made  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  exempt 
from  taxation  the  farm  and  proi)erty  used  in  connection  with  said  school. 

The  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  and  Indigent  Indian  Children  is  supported  by 
the  State.  This  institution  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  farm  of  100  acres  in  the 
valley  of  the  Cattaraugus  Creek  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation.    The  State  pays 
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$100  per  capita  axmnally  for  the  sapport  and  education  of  100  Indian  children,  in 
addition  to  the  income  of  the  farm.  Extensive  improyements  have  recently  been 
made  and  more  are  contemplated  in  and  about  the  asylum,  for  which  special  appro- 
I  priations  hare  been  made  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  The  super- 
I  intendent,  Mr.  Gfeorge  I.  Lincoln,  has  proved  to  be  an  efficient  manager  of  the 
asjlimi  azid  farm,  and  his  wife  a  very  competent  matron.  This  asylum  is  undei 
the  management  and  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  charities. 

Wmam  work. — The  whites  prosecute  religious  mission  work  upon  the  several 
reservations  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  On  the  Allegany  Reservation  there 
are  two  Presbjrterian  Churches  with  a  reported  membership  of  about  125.  There 
is  also  a  Baptist  Church  with  a  membership  of  about  40.  Rev.  M.  F.  Trippe,  of 
Salamanca,  has  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  mission  work  on  the  Allegany 
Beser nation,  and  also  on  the  Tonawanda  and  Tuscarora  reservations. 

On  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  the  Presbyterians  support  a  resident  mis- 
siooary.  Rev.  G^eorge  Runciman  has  had  charge  of  the  work  for  several  years. 
He  reports  a  membership  of  over  100.  Services  are  regularly  maintained  at  the 
conmiodious  church  and  at  several  outside  stations.  There  is  upon  this  reserva- 
tion a  Baptist  Church  in  charge  of  a  native  preacher,  which  has  a  membership  of 
0Terl25. 

On  the  Tuscarora  Reservation  there  is  a  Baptist  and  a  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Baptist  Church  work  is  directed  by  Rev.  Frank  Mount  Pleasant,  a  native 
Tuscarora  preacher;  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  work  is  directed  by  Rev.  John 
Gansworth,  a  native  Tuscarora.  The  membership  of  the  Baptist  Church  is 
about  200. 

On  the  Tonawanda  Reservation  there  is  a  Baptist,  a  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  a 
Presbyterian  Church.  A  native  preacher  has  charge  of  the  Baptist  Church,  which 
has  a  membership  of  about  60.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  only  a  small 
membership,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Cliff.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  has  a  membership  of  about  60,  and  the  services  are  conducted  by  the 
Pregbyterian  pastor  at  Akron. 

On  the  Onondaga  Reservation  there  is  an  Episcopal  and  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Rev.  John  Scott  has  had  charge  of  the  former  for  a  number  of  years. 
Rev.  Abram  Fancher  is  in  charge  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  La  Forte,  a  brother  of  the  noted  chief  and  president  of  the  Six  Nations, 
Daniel  La  Forte,  is  the  leader  of  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  class. 

The  religious  interests  of  the  St.  Regis  Reservation  are  looked  after  principally 
by  the  Catholic  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches.  There  about  750  American 
St.  Regis  who  are  communicants  in  the  Catholic  Mission,  which  is  in  charge  of 
Father  M.  Manville.  Rev.  A.  Wells  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
irfaich  has  a  membership  of  about  60. 

Iiigiilatian. — The  le^lature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  its  session  in  1894, 
paased  an  act  providing  for  the  maintenance  in  county  almshouses  of  all  poor 
Indians  who  are  so  disabled  that  they  can  not  maintain  themselves.  Such  pauper 
Indians  are  to  be  committed  to  the  almshouses  by  the  poor  authorities,  and  will  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  charities. 

OQ  and  oil  leases  on  the  Allegany  Beeervation.— On  or  about  the  3d  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  the  council  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  granted  to  a  concern  known 
as  the  Seneca  Oil  Company,  composed  of  white  men  residing  principally  in  the 
grillage  of  Salamanca,  a  grant,  contract,  or  lease  for  oil  purpose&of  a  portion  of 
the  Allegany  Reservation.  Said  contract  or  lease  embraced  all  tne  lands  of  said 
reseryation  east  of  Salamanca  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  reservation,  and  is 
estimated  to  contain  about  4,000  acres,  exclusive  of  the  lands  embraced  within 
the  Tillage  limits  of  Carrollton  and  V andalia.  The  terms  of  said  contract  or  lease 
are  substantially  that  the  said  Seneca  Oil  Company  pay  to  the  Seneca  Nation  of 
l&diaiis  &e  sum  of  $4,000  bonus,  and  render  and  deliver  to  said  Seneca  Nation  of 
hidians  one-eighl^  part  of  all  the  oil  produced  from  said  premises  as  royalty. 
Said  lease  or  contract  was  afterwards  ratified  or  confirmed  by  Congress.  The 
wid  Seneca  Oil  Company  has  paid,  as  I  understand,  $3,000  of  the  bonus,  which 
has  been  distributed  among  the  Indians  per  capita. 

The  said  Seneca  Oil  Company  commenced  operating  for  oil  upon  said  reserva- 
tion lands  about  the  1st  of  April,  1897.  The  lessee  does  not  run  or  deliver  the  oil 
'  produced  from  said  lands  to  the  pipe-line  transportation  companies,  but  delivers 
the  same  in  tank  cars,  and  for  that  reason  the  amount  of  oil  produced  from  said 
I  lands  is  not  ascertainable  by  the  usual  method  and  only  by  inquiry  from  the 
JBBee.  The  Seneca  Oil  Company  have  completed  11  oil  wells,  8  of  which  are  pro- 
wcing  oil  in  paying  quantities.  From  the  oest  information  obtainable  the  aver- 
^  daily  proauction  from  said  8  wells  is  100  barrels. 

Ainaitlaa.— The  United  States  holds  in  trust  $338,050  for  the  Senecas  and  $86,950 
for  the  Tcmawanda  Band  of  Senecas.    The  interest  on  these  funds,  amounting  to 
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$11,903.50  and  $4,349.60,  respectively,  is  disbursed  per  capita  by  the  United  States 
agent.  The  per  capita  amount  from  the  first  fond  last  jrear  was  $4.20.  Each  of 
the  Tonawandas  received  from  tiieir  fund  $8.15,  in  addition  to  the  general  Seneca 
annuity,  making  a  total  to  the  Tonawandas  of  $12.25  per  capita. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  agent  disburses  each  year  $4,500  worth  of  sheetinK  and 
gingham  among  the  Cayugas,  Oneidas,  Onondi^gas,  ^enecas,  and  Tuscaroras,  in 
pursuance  of  a  treaty  made  with  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  November  17 ,  1794. 

The  State  of  New  York  pays  annuities  as  follows:  To  the  Onondagas,  ^,340; 
Cayugas,  $2,800;  St.  Regis,  $2,130;  Senecas,  $500,  ,   ^    , 

Respectfully  submitted.  J.  R.  Jewell, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  EASTERN  CHEROKEE  SCHOOL. 

Cherokee  TRAiNiNa  School  and  Agency, 

Cherokee,  N,  C,  July  IS,  1897, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  Eastern 
Cherokee  Asrencv. 

The  lands  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  com- 
prise the  Qualla  Boundary  in  Swain  and  Jackson  counties,  and  various  isolated 
tracts  in  Swain,  Graham,  and  Cherokee  coxmtiee.  The  agency  and  training  school 
are  located  at  Cherokee,  in  Swain  county,  6  miles  from  the  station  at  Whittier,  on 
the  Southern  Railroad. 

The  total  ix)pulation  is  1,812,  and  as  shown  by  the  census  taken  in  June  is  as 
follows: 


Males. 

Females. 

School 

Total. 

OreV  18. 

Total. 

Over  14. 

a«e. 

Yellow  Hill 

91 
186 

U 

56 
150 

40 
189 

63 
63 
9 
32 
79 
21 
106 

81 
114 

15 

62 
141 

89 
186 

44 

66 
12 
56 
90 
26 
U7 

66 

Bte  Cove 

88 

Clierok66 ..  - .. . .. ..... ...... 

11 

Qntham .,.  ...,,..,,,  -,  -       ,-  - 

83 

Birdtowii ............ ........... 

104 

d4 

Sooo « 

98 

Total 

675 

368 

637  i          409 

404 

Land  is  owned  by  the  band,  and  each  individual  is  allowed  to  cultivate  as  much 
as  he  chooses  to  pay  taxes  on,  usually  from  10  to  20  acres.  Farming  is  the  exclu- 
sive occupation,  com  and  beans  being  the  chief  crops.  There  are  few  horses  and 
mules,  farm  work  being  done  with  one  or  more  oxen,  usaally  one.  Tools  and 
methods  are  primitive,  and,  while  apparently  adapted  to  the  country,  it  is  prob- 
able that  more  modem  methods,  especially  as  to  rotation  of  crops  and  sowing  tame 
grasses,  would  preserve  the  soil  much  longer. 

Taxes  are  heavy  considering  the  income,  and  as  personal  property  is  subject  to 
seizure  and  sale  for  all  unpaia  taxes  many  delinquents  are  put  to  considerable 
trouble  and  expense  through  ignorance  and  inability  to  pay  the  taxes  at  the  proper 
time.  Probably  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  sheriffs  for  the  collection  of 
taxes  through  mis  office,  so  that  unnecessary  expense  to  the  Indians  can  be  avoided. 
Taxes  on  unoccupied  Indian  lands  amounting  to  $671.28  have  been  paid  ft*om  funds 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Baud  of  Cherokees.  No 
income  is  derived  from  these  unoccupied  lands  except  about  $100  per  annum  for 
grazing  inrivilege  on  part  of  the  Qualla  Boundary. 

In  May  the  council  gave  A.  B.  Casselman  an  option  for  one  year  on  the  88,000- 
acre  *'Love"  tract  at  $50,000.  While  this  sum  seems  smiJl,  the  tract  is  remote 
from  railroads  and  is  valuable  only  for  the  timber,  which  will  require  large  out- 
lay to  market.  At  present  taxes  on  this  land  amount  to  $880  per  annum,  with  no 
income  from  the  land. 

There  are  many  small  tracts  scattered  through  Swain,  Graham,  and  Cherokee 
counties,  on  which  the  band  pays  taxes  and  from  which  they  receive  no  benefit.  A 
few  Indians  occupy  portions  of  these  tracts,  but  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
sell  all  these  outlying  tracts  and  locate  ail  Indians  on  the  Qualla  Bounduy,  where 
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tiidr  interests  could  be  better  protected  and  their  children  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  truning  school. 

As  a  mle,  the  Eastern  Cherokees  are  honest,  peaceable,  and  indnstrions,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  the  temptations  offered  by  the  mstilieries  near  by  they  wonld  be 
mnch  more  prosperous. 

Within  the  year  two  Indians  have  been  killed,  one  by  another  Indian,  who  was 
convicted  of  manalanghter  and  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  the  second  by  a  white  man,  who  is  now  under  arrest. 

SebodL— At  the  suggestion  of  the  Indian  Office,  the  council  has  made  a  deed  to 
the  United  States  for  school  purposes  of  all  the  land  occupied  by  the  school, 
together  with  some  adjoining  property  that  it  was  desirable  to  secure,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  160  acres,  the  council  paying  $905  from  the  funds  of  the  tribe  to 
secnre  possession  from  individuals,  the  remaining  sum  of  $540  being  paid  by  the* 
United  States.  The  necessary  deeds  and  other  documents  have  been  filed  with  the 
Department,  and  the  school  now  has  possession  of  the  land,  together  with  the  water 
priyile^  which  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  school.  The  appropriation 
for  this  fiscal  year  will  enable  us  to  construct  a  commodious  school  building, 
which  is  now  thefuost  urgent  need.  By  the  recent  purchase  100  acres  of  farm  and 
grazing  land  have  been  added  to  the  farm,  giving  needed  room  for  pasture  and 
forage,  and  allowing  opportunity  to  improve  and  beautify  the  approaches  to  the 
school  grounds. 

The  school  now  has  a  good  water  supply  for  domestic  and  fire  purposes.  The 
dining  hall  has  been  enlar^^  to  provide  quarters  for  all  the  girls  under  one  roof, 
with  ample  bathing  facilities.  The  dining  room  In  this  building  has  been  enlarged 
and  improved  and  a  suitable  kitchen  added.  In  time  the  boys'  quarters  can  be 
removed  to  the  higher  ground,  where  there  is  now  ample  room. 

Attendance  at  the  draining  school  has  been  very  satisfactory,  the  total  enroll- 
ment being  178,  with  an  average  attendance  of  129.  Within  the  year  four  pupils 
were  sent  to  Hampton  and  six  others  are  now  awaiting  transfer. 

Outside  of  purely  school-room  work  instruction  has  been  given  to  girls  in  all 
branches  of  housework  and  sewing;  to  the  boys  in  farming,  gardening,  care*  of 
8tock,  and  to  a  limited  number  in  use  of  tools  in  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops. 
AH  carpenter  work  in  constructing  additions  to  and  making  repairs  on  buildings 
has  been  done  under  direction  of  the  carpenter  by  Indian  labor,  a  considerable 
part  being  done  by  boys  detailed  for  the  purpose.  Much  work  has  been  done  by 
the  boys  in  clearing  and  fencing  the  grounds  recently  purchased,  both  to  fit  the 
land  for  raising  crops  and  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  premises. 

The  school  liand  has  done  very  creditable  work,  though  their  instruments  are 
now  nearly  -worthless  and  should  be  replaced. 

Several  entertainments,  to  which  parents  were  invited,  have  been  given  by  the 
school,  th^jcommencement  exercises  being  attended  by  150  of  the  older  people, 
who  expr^sed  great  satisfaction  at  the  fine  appearance  made  by  their  children. 
These  exhibitions  have  required  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  but  will 
hear  fruit  in  the  promptness  of  attendance  and  interest  in  the  work  next  year. 

Two  day  schools^ave  been  maintained  during  the  year,  one  at  Big  Cove,  10 
miles  north  h'om  the  agency,  and  one  at  Birdtown,  3  miles  south.  Attendance  at 
these  schools  has  been  as  follows: 


First 
quarter. 

Second 
quarter. 

Third 
quarter. 

Fourth 
quarter. 

Average. 

Hrdtown . . 

40 
18 

^ 

16 
12* 

23 

Big  Cove 

12J 

Attendance  at  Birdtown  was  largely  of  older  pupils  who  should  have  been  at 
the  training  school,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  attend.  At  both  schools  attend- 
ance was  very  irregular,  and  by  order  of  the  Indian  Office  they  were  closed  June 
30  and  the  teachers  assigned  to  other  ^itions. 

The  council  have  been  very  cordial  in  their  support  of  the  school  and  have  con- 
trihuted  very  willingly  from  their  scanty  funds  toward  the  purchase  of  the  lands 
^esired  for  school  purposes.  I  am  under  obligation  to  the  council,  as  well  as  to 
individual  Indians,  for  their  prompt  and  unanimous  cooperation  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  band  or  of  the  training  school. 

Thanking  you  for  the  many  courtesies  shown  us,  I  remain,  very  respectfully, 
ywir  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  C.  Hart, 
Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs.  ^  I 
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REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA. 
REPORT  OF  DEVILS  LAKE  AGENCY. 

Devils  Lake  Agency, 
Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.,  August  28^  1897. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Devils  Lake  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1897: 

The  Devils  Lake  Agency  is  composed  of  two  reservations,  the  Fort  Totten  and 
Turtle  Mountain,  situated  about  100  miles  apart.  The  Turtle  Mountain  is  com- 
posed of  two  townships  and  occupied  by  the  Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Chippewas, 
and  will  receive  full  consideration  tmder  the  report  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Brenner,  farmer 
in  charge,  which  is  hereto  attached. 

Fort  Totten  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  from  which  the  agency 
takes  its  name  and  which  forms  its  northern  boundary,  while  the  Cheyenne  Kiver 
forms  its  southern.  The  reservation  being  about  35  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
from  8  to  18  miles  north  and  south.  It  is  composed  of  the  whole  and  parts  of  19 
townships,  and  contains  166,400  acres  of  high,  rolling  lands,  sparsely  timbered, 
well  watered  and  adapted  to  farming  and  stock  raismg,  more  particularly  the 
latter. 

Btiildinn.-^The  buildings  (except  the  gristmill )  are  located  at  Fort  Totten,  on 
the  south  shore  of  Devils  Lake,  about  15  miles  from  Devils  Lake  City,  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  and  12  miles  from  Oberon,  on  the  Devils  Lake  branch 
of  the  Northern  Paciiic  Railroad,  and  about  midway  of  the  reservation  from  east 
to  west.  The*buildings  used  by  white  employees  are  adeauate  for  their  use  and 
in  fair  condition,  except  that  they  all  need  pamting  badlv,  both  on  the  outside  and 
roofs,  and  here  and  there  new  floors  in  kitchens.  The  bam  is  a  large  two  story 
building  witii  basement  for  stabling,  the  side  next  to  the  bank  being  boarded  up 
and  the  dirt  filled  in  against  it;  and  it  has  been  constantly  settling  and  crowding 
the  bam  over,  so  that  unless  soon  repaired  it  will  become  unsafe  and  injure  the 
frame  work  of  the  building. 

The  Indian  employees  are  compelled  to  live  in  small  low  rooms  over  the  car- 
penter shop,  which  are  uncomfortable  and  inadequate.  There  should  be  a  couple 
of  small  houses  built  for  them,  that  they  mav  have  better  accommodations  and  be 
encouraged  to  live  in  a  better  manner,  both  for  their  own  convenience  and  an 
example  for  their  own  people. 

The  gristmill  is  7  miles  east  of  the  agency.  It  is  run  by  steam  and  has  four  run 
of  stone  in  it,  but  it  is  not  supplied  with  sufficient  water  for  continuous  work  and 
is  in  need  of  belting  and  some  other  repairs.  It  was  run  a  short  time  last  winter 
grinding  flour  and  feed  for  the  Indians. 

Hmnberof  Indians.— The  number  of  Indians  shown  by  the  cepsusis  as  follows,  and 
varies  but  little  from  that  of  the  preceding  year: 

Males 500 

Females 534 

Total. 1,034 

Males  over  18  years 804 

Females  over  14  years 880 

Total 684 

School  children  between  6  and  16: 

Males 114 

Females 103 

Total 217 

Children  under  6  years: 

Males 81 

Females 76 

Total 167 

People  over  60  years ^ ,     114 
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igzieoltitre. — There  are  285  families  residing  apon  and  cnltivating  lands  in  sever- 
alty, with  a  few  old  and  single  people  belonging  to  these  families  who  have  sepa- 
rate lands  and  coltiyate  small  pieces,  raising  potatoes,  com,  and  some  wheat. 

There  are  abont  5,833  acres  that  were  sown  or  planted  to  some  kind  of  crop  dnrine 
the  past  season.  This  includes  all  that  was  in  crop  dnring  the  season  of  1896  and 
the  new  breaking,  excepting  abont  1,000  acres  of  old  land  that  had  been  cropped 
so  long  that  it  had  become  so  foul  as  to  necessitate  summer  fallowing  it,  which  is 
being  done  this  season.  The  acreage  is  but  little  more  in  crop  than  it  was  in  1896, 
but  considering  the  amount  of  breaking  done  last  season,  the  old  and  worn  condi- 
tion of  their  tools  and  the  lateness  of  the  last  spring  in  this  locality,  we  feel  there 
was  still  an  improvement  over  that  of  the  season  of  1896  in  the  amount  of  labor 
performed  in  the  spring.  But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  was  the  usual 
amount  of  crop  put  out,  there  will  not  be  harvested  more  than  half  the  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  that  there  was  in  1896,  and  some  have  none  that  is  fit  to  harvest, 
owing  to  the  late  frosts  in  the  spring  that  so  materially  injured  the  crop,  set  it  back, 
allowing  the  weeds  to  get  the  start  of  the  grain,  and  making  some  of  it  so  late  that 
the  fall  frost  will  destroy  it. 

The  oat  crop  is  doing  well  and  will  be  better  than  for  several  years.  Potatoes 
and  com  will  be  a  fair  average.  The  following  is  the  estimated  amount  of  each 
kind  of  grain  raised  during  the  season  by  Indians  of  the  reservation: 


Bushels. 

Wheat.  24,000 

Oats 45,000 

Barley  and  rye 8,000 

Com 3,000 


Bushels. 

Potatoes 11,000 

Turnips 600 

Onions 300 

Beans 75 


BtodL— There  are  about  600  head  of  horses,  150  head  of  cattle,  50  hogs,  and  400 
domestic  fowls  on  the  reservation  owned  by  Indians,  being  a  slight  decrease  over 
that  of  1896,  caused  by  the  length  and  seventy  of  last  winter  and  scarcity  of  meats, 
on  account  of  which  some  of  them  killed  some  of  their  cattle,  notwithstanding  my 
best  efforts  to  wevent  their  so  doing,  an  act  white  people  would  do  under  similar  cir- 
cnmstancee.  Under  this  head  I  can  not  refrain  from  adding  that  the  Devils  Lake 
Reservation  is  supplied  with  such  an  abundance  of  hay  and  grass  lands,  with  good 
water  privil^ee,  as  to  be  capable  of  keeping  and  sustaining  12,000  to  15,000  head 
of  cattie,  or  12  to  15  head  to  every  Indian  on  it.  Had  they  this  number,  the  agent 
conld  make  them  entirely  independent  of  Qovemment  aid,  which  he  will  not  be 
able  to  do  by  any  other  method  for  several  ^nerations  to  come. 

Pdiee  and  oonrti  ot  Indian  ofBBnsea. — The  Indian  police  have  had  but  little  difficulty 
dnring  the  year,  their  presence  and  faithfulness  in  the  past  being  sufficient  to 
deter  and  prevent  lawlessness,  disorder,  and  trouble  on  the  reservation.  Conse- 
qaently  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  have  had  but  little  to  do  and  that  of  a  minor 
character.    They  are  as  law  abiding  as  the  same  number  of  any  class  of  people. 

Smitazy. — ^The  nealth  of  the  people  has  been  generally  good.  Notwithstanding 
the  length  and  severity  of  last  winter,  the  mortality  has  been  but  little  more  than 
half  as  great  as  for  the  fiscal  year  1896,  being  but  about  25  to  the  thousand. 

The  water  for  afifency  use  is  poor,  but  little  of  it  being  used  without  filtering  or 
boiling.  The  soil  being  underlaid  with  a  quicksand  formation  and  there  being  but 
one  well,  and  that  situated^t  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  agency  buildings  are 
located,  the  water  has  become  so  impregnated  as  to  be  insidious  to  the  health  of  the 
persons  using  it.  The  water  is  pimiped  and  forced  up  into  a  tank  by  a  windmill 
that  has  been  in  use  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  and  has  to  be  repaired  often,  so 
that  in  the  near  future  something  will  have  to  be  done  to  provide  water  for  agency 
use. 

BthMOs.— The  school  facilities  consist  of  the  Fort  Totten  Industrial  Indian  School, 
which  includes  the  old  military  poet,  and  the  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Grey  nuns,  of  Montreal,  as  a  contract  school,  but  more  recently  purchased  by  the 
QoYorament,  and  now  a  part  of  the  industrial  school  in  which  the  Grey  Nuns  are 
employed  exclusively  as  instructors,  the  whole  being  under  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  Supt.  W.  F.  Canfield  and  constitutes  the  entire  school  privileges  of  the 
reservation. 

MiMJonary  and  draroh  work.— This  work  is  conducted  by  the  Catholic,  Presbyterian, 
wid  Episcopal  denominations.  The  Catholic,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Jerome 
Hunt,  have  three  church  buildings— one  located  at  the  agency,  one  in  the  eastem, 
and  one  in  the  western  portions  of  the  reservation.  The  Presbvterians  have  two, 
ooe  5  miles  west,  the  other  12  miles  southeast,  of  the  agency,  both  under  the  charge 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  is  an  educated  full-blood  Sioux,  and  who  is  suc- 
ce^ed  at  the  close  of  the  year  bj  the  Rev.  Alfred  N.  Coe,  a  mixed-blood  Sioux 
^d  a  graduate  of  Omaha  theological  school.  The  Episcopal  has  one  chapel  at  the 
agency,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  W.  D.  Rees.    Each  denomination  has  a  liberal 
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following,  and  seems  to  be  doing  all  it  can  in  the  upboilding  of  character  and  the 
moral  training  of  the  people. 

CondoBion.— In  looking  over  the  past  >;ear  I  can  see  a  considerable  improvement 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  of  the  reservation  so  far  as  character,  responsibility,  and 
good  habits  are  concerned.  Also,  that  there  has  been  as  much  labor  perfonned 
daring  the  year  as  there  was  during  any  year  since  I  have  known  them;  but  the 
results  from  that  labor  will  not  be  what  I  had  hoped  for  or  what  the  Indians  had 
reason  to  expect;  so  that  financially  they  are  no  better  off  than  one  year  ago,  and 
so  far  as  their  living  and  self-support  is  concerned  they  are  in  a  poorer  condition 
to  go  through  the  coming  winter  than  they  were  last  season.  When  it  is  kno'wn 
ana  remembered  that  only  about  half  of  the  reservation  is  adapted  to  agriculture, 
and  that  below  the  average  of  the  vallevs  and  plains  of  the  adjoining  country, 
where  failures  have  occurred,  and  that  tne  people  are  but  poorly  supplied  with 
tools  and  implements  for  cultivating  the  soil,  with  but  little  experience  in  this 
direction,  it  is  little  wonder  that  they  do  not  succeed  better. 

There  are  a  few  persons  who  are  favorably  situated  that  will  reap  such  a  harvest 
as  to  give  them  the  means  of  obtaining  a  comfortable  living,  and  were  it  not  for 
this  fact  the  Indians  would  be  more  discouraged  than  they  are. 

There  are  114  people  on  the  reservation  that  are  over  60  yeeu-s  of  age;  45  widoi^s 
with  10  children  under  school  age  (6  years),  making  169  people  that  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  Government  8up];K>rt. 

There  are  about  80  youn^  men  who  have  been  allotted  lands,  but  have  never 
received  any  GK>vemment  aid  in  the  wav  of  tools  and  implements  or  stock,  some 
of  whom  have  been  partially  educated  in  the  Gk>vemment  schools^  that  have 
nothing  but  their  hands  with  which  to  earn  a  living.  There  is  but  little  demand 
for  day  labor  on  the  reservation,  and  they  would  not  prove  satisfactory,  as  a  mle, 
if  allowed  to  seek  work  outside,  and  I  see  no  way  for  them  to  ^t  a  start  under 
the  conditions  of  the  past  and  present.  They  are  growing  and  living  in  idleness, 
acquiring  habits  of  laziness,  and  will  soon  become  old  men,  still  dependent  upon 
the  chanty  of  the  Qovemment,  unless  assisted  now,  at  a  time  when  they  can  he 
taught  to  become  industrious  and  self-8up];K>rting  citizens. 

Hoping  that  a  greater  success  will  crown  the  labors  of  both  employees  and  Indians 
during  the  year  to  come,  I  return  my  sincere  thanks  for  courtesies  and  attention 
received  from  the  Department,  and  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant,  Ralph  Hall, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Farmer  in  Charqe  of  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas. 


TURTLB  MOUNTAnr  RSSBRVATION, 

Belcourt,  N.  Dak.,  August  If,  1897. 

Sir:  According  to  instmctions,  I  respectfully  sabmit  the  annnal  statistical  report,  acoom- 
panied  by  a  list  of  the  people  belonging  to  the  Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Chippewa  Indians  resid- 
ing  on  the  reservation  or  In  the  immeoiate  vicinity. 

The  census  was  ^aken  during  the  month  of  July,  and  every  place  was  visited  or  reliable  facts 
obtained,  and  is  as  correct  as  thorough  canvassing  can  make  it.  The  reservation  is  made  up  of 
two  townships,  i.  o. ,  townships  162  noirth,  ranges  70  and  71  west,  located  in  Rolette  County,  N.  Dak. 
The  population  is  as  follows: 


Adults. 

Aged  6  to 
18. 

Agedlto5. 

Total. 

Total 

fe- 
males. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

1 

j 

1. 

s 

1 

b 

1 

fn 

6 

1 

Full  bloods 

72 

968 

96 

84 

206 

89 

44 

231 

77 

31 
2U 
62 

23 
139 
46 

17 
143 
42 

271 

1,388 

412 

92 
312 
98 

5 
87 
9 

3 

28 
5 

12 
18 
5 

8 

Mixed  bloods  on  reser- 
vation   

Mixed  bloods  outside 
of  reservation 

« 

Total 

" 

469 

362 

304 

206 

202 

2,071 

497 

61 

86 

86 

30 

Afiionltare.— There  was  issued  for  seed  2,600  bushels  of  wheat  and  760  bushels  of  potatoes,  and 
some  had  saved  a  little,  others  purchased  some,  giving  liens  on  their  cro];>s,  which  was  added  to 
the  issue  made  by  the  Government. 
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Tbe  oensiu  finds  plowed  land  in  the  condition  as  itemized  below.  Mnch  of  the  plowed  land 
Rfported  as  nnseeded  has  been  summer-plowed  (and  is  being  worked  on  vet)  since  the  census 
wm  taken.    The  fencing  is  for  ixistnre,  as  we  have  a  herd  law,  and  the  flelas  are  not  fenced. 


By  whom. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Vesfe- 
tables. 

Sum- 
mer 
plowed. 

Break- 
ing. 

Old 
land 
un- 
seeded. 

Fenc- 
ing. 

Poll  bloods 

Acres. 

ao 

2,655 
1.445 

Acres- 
400 

i5ii 

Acres. 
62 

Acres. 

20 
50 

Acres. 
11 

144 

62 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

98i 

664i 
157 

Acres. 
60 

Xized  bloods  on  reaerva- 
tkm 

292 
55 

486 
417 

2,005 
11.«> 

Mixed   bloods   outside  of 
memttlon    ^  - . . . 

Total 

4,120 

654 

129 

70 

207 

347 

go3 

820  1    2.170 

The  yield  this  year  will  be  small.  The  early  sprint  was  cold  and  there  were  several  frosty 
nights,  which  nipped  the  tope  of  the  growing  crops,  killed  some  of  the  vegetables,  and  retarded 
tbe  growth  of  everjrthing;  and  such  as  have  raised  any  vegetables,  such  as  ree  com,  pe&a,  beans, 
cacnmbers,  etc.  had  to  replant  their  gardens  several  times.  At  one  time  it  was  feared  that  the 
whole  crop  would  be  a  complete  failure,  but  the  weather  changed  for  the  better,  and  by  present 
apipeanuices  we  will  ftet  about  one-half  of  an  average  crop.  I  estimate  that  the  average  yield  will 
be  about  8  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  20  bushels  of  oats,  25  bushels  of  barley  and  rye,  and  such 
vegetables  as  potatoes  and  turnips  80  bushels  per  acre,  the  ree  corn  and  smaller  vegetables  in 
proportion.  The  crops  wHl  vary  in  quantity  according  to  the  location  of  the  land  and  the  man- 
serin  which  it  was  worked. 

The  plats  farmed  are  id  the  main  of  small  extent,  ranging  from  one-eighth  acre  to  100  acres. 
We  have  only  a  few  who  have  over  90  acres,  and  the  shortness  of  tne  crop  will  make  it  i)articu- 
terly  hiurd  for  those  with  little  land,  as  the  yields  will  not  be  sufficient  to  add  much  to  their 
support.  Many  of  these  would  increase  their  acreage  if  thev  had  room;  but  the  land  not  being 
surveyed,  everybody  has  plowed  where  the  land  was  suitable,  and  by  this  means  some  of  the 
Bfeore  energetic  or  better  prepared  have  broken  up  and  are  using  land  at  the  expense  of  their 
ne^^bors. 

A  number  of  Indian  homesteads  have  been  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation,  and  those 
taking  Uiem  are  improving  them,  still  holdinfl"  their  residence  and  farms  in  the  reservation.  It 
is  supposed  that  in  due  time  such  will  be  obliged  to  live  on  their  homesteads  and  give  more 
)  within  the  limits  of  the  reserve,  which  wilTenable  those  remaining  to  till  enough  land  to 


suuuort  their^asdlies  Pfoperl^.^ 


imwTwi^n--* — ThA  school  fadlfties  are  1  boarding  school,  under  contract  with  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  who  own  their  buildings  and  appurtenances;  8  day  schools  located  at  convenient 
points  on  the  reservation,  each  employing  one  teacher  and  one  housekeeper.  A  midday  meal  is 
furnished  at  the  day  schools.  Thiff  adds  to  the  regularity  of  the  attendance,  and  is  also  the 
cause  of  bringing  many  of  the  children  to  school  who  would  not  come  otherwise.  The  following 
are  the  school  statistics  for  year  ending  June  90, 1897: 


Schools. 


Number       Average 
enrolled,    attendance. 


Bnardlng  school  (St.  Marys) 

Day  school,  No.  1 

Day  school.  No.  2 

Day  school.  No.  9 


160 
62 
58 
72 


140 
81 


90 


In  addition  there  are  60  children  at  the  Government  school  at  Fort  Totten,  17.  Dak.;  four  at 
Haskell,  Lawrence  Kahs. ;  two  at  Clontarf ,  Minn. 

The  full-bloods  will  not  send  their  children  to  school,  even  when  they  live  near  them.  Little- 
shell,  the  chief,  is  the  only  one  who  has  his  children  go  with  an^  attempt  at  regularity.  Some 
of  the  others  send  them  long  enough  in  the  fall  to  get  some  clothing  given  to  them  and  then  keep 
them  at  home.  One  reason  for  th&  is,  the  full-blood  and  mixedblooa  children  do  not  get  along 
together  and  fight  among  each  other,  but  the  main  cause  is  the  indifference  of  the  parents, 
woen  they  are  spc^en  to  about  it,  they  answer,  *"  Wait  until  our  treaty  is  fixed,  then  you  can 
boss  us.** 

Chiuch—.— There  are  9  churches  with  about  1,200  communicants,  2  Catholic  and  1  Episco- 
palian. The  latter,  having  no  pastor,  is  not  in  operation.  The  mixed  bloods  are  all  Catholics. 
gomeof  the  f uU-bloods  are  Episcopalian,  but  the  largest  number  follow  the  old  ways.  Although 
medicine  dances  are  not  permitted,  they  slip  over  into  Canada,  and  meeting  other  Indians  hold 
their  dances. 

ladian  oflsnsM.— The  court  of  Indian  offenses  is  made  up  of  three  men  appointed  from  the  reser- 
vation—two mixed  bloods  and  one  fuU-blood.  They  are  men  of  age  and  experience,  and  repre- 
sentative men  among  the  people.  ,    «        ,,  „,  ,    ,     , 

During  the  year  99  cases  have  been  brought  before  the  court.  Eleven  cases  were  criminal, 
being  for  wife  beating,  drunkianness,  fighting,  and  bringing  liquor  on  the  reservation.  The  men 
were  pimlshed  by  fines,  or  paying  damages  to  offended  parties.  Twenty-two  cases  were  dis- 
putes about  land  and  debts.  Three  cases  in  which  nonresidents  were  involved  were  brought 
before  the  United  States  court  and  punished. 

CwBcfauioii.— The  fuU-bloods  are  badly  demoralized;  a  great  many  live  away  from  the  reserva- 
tion on  land  to  which  they  have  no  rignt.  They  do  not  farm,  and  have  no  implements  to  farm 
with.  Many  of  them  are  enrolled  on  Canadian  reservations  under  other  names  and  go  over  every 
year  to  get  their  annuities.  Many  of  these,  if  brought  under  strict  control,  would  prefer  to 
nve  in  Canada  rather  thfui  stay  here,  and  the  remainder  could  be  found  all  the  land  they  needed 
for  fkrming,  by  removing  from  the  reserve  the  unrecognized  mixed  bloods  who  have  been 
aOowed  to  remain  here  smce  being  rejected  by  the  treaty  oommission  of  1882.    They  should  all 
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be  forced  to  live  on  the  reserve  and  land  and  implements  provided.  To-day,  while  they  are  not 
vicious,  they  are  wanderers;  they  are  not  near  schools  and  none  of  the  children  go  to  sdiooL, 
and  are  growing  np  in  ignorance  and  Idleness,  and  all  their  surroundings  and  iimnenoes  are 
against  civiliTdng  prog^ress. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  had  a  quiet  and  uneventful  year.  The  people,  as  a  rule,  are  well  dis- 
posed and  do  their  best  to  make  an  honest  living,  but  they  are  hindered  by  the  small  space  to 
which  they  are  confined  and  the  large  number  of  them  and  the  necessity  of  doing  sometblns' 
which  makes  the  price  of  their  work  cheap.  For  instance,  the  roots  which  they  dig  for  sale,  and 
which  is  an  important  item  in  their  support,  have  fallen  from  25  cents  per  pound  to  15  cents 
because  the  market  is  overstocked.  Cora  wood  theyhave  to  haul  nearly  10  miles  to  market  and 
get  from  $1  to  |1  25  per  cord  for  poplar  and  $1.50  to  fS  for  oak  wood,  and  the  wood  has  been  cut 
and  hauled  awa^  so  long  that  the  tune  is  fast  approaching  when  the  reservation  will  either  have 
to  have  more  timber  land  attached  or  abandoned  for  the  want  of  fueL  The  sale  of  wood  has 
been  a  great  item  in  their  support,  especially  to  tiiose  who  have  little  land  and  do  not  add  to 
their  support  by  farming.  Game  is  very  scarce,  and  the  support  derived  from  that  amounts 
to  very  little.    Fishing  amounts  to  nothing. 

The  people  realize  that  if  their  treaty  now  before  Congress  is  acted  on  it  will  make  a  great 
change  for  the  better  in  their  condition,  and  are  most  anxious  to  have  final  action  on  it  as  soon 
aspoesible. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cordial  support  and  kindness,  I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

E.  W.  BOENNKB,  Farmer  in  Charge. 

Balph  Haij.,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  FORT  BERTHOLD  AGENCY. 

Fort  Bebthold  Agency, 
Elbowooda^  N,  Dak,,  August  SI,  1897. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  this  agency  for 
the  fiscal  year  1897. 

The  census  taken  during  the  month  of  June  shows  a  total  population  of  1,160, 
divided  as  follows: 


Aricka- 
rees. 

Gros 
Ventres. 

TotaL 

Total  population 

421 
198 
289 
58 
44 
18 
12 

468 
283 
286 
60 
48 
24 
21 

267 
186 
182 
80 
24 
11 
12 

i,ieo 

666 

NumnAr  of  males ... 

Number  of  females 

694 

Males  between  6  and  18  years 

161 

Pemalen  between  0  and  18  y^ftrs , 

116 

Number  of  births .'. 

48 

"NumVier  of  deaths                       

46 

The  agency  is  in  McLean  County,  70  miles  southwest  of  Minot,  on  the  Qreat 
Northern  Railway,  and  about  120  miles  northwest  of  Bismarck,  on  the  Northern 
Pacific.  The  reservation  comprises  about  1,300,000  acres,  principally  in  McLean 
County,  although  Ward,  Wallace,  Dunn,  and  Mercer  counties  ea<m  contain  a  por- 
tion, while  a  small  but  valuable  part  lies  in  unorganized  territory  known  as  the 
**  Little  Missouri  country. "  The  agency  is  well  located  in  nearly  tne  geographical 
center  of  the  reservation,  as  well  as  in  the  center  of  the  Indian  population. 

Assuming  charge  June  14, 1897,  relieving  F.  Glenn  Mattoon,  late  agent,  this 
report  will  necessarily  be  limited  and  chiefly  statistical,  and  owing  to  niy  short 
term  of  service  my  observations  will  be  meager.  Judging  of  things  as  I  found 
them  and  from  a  careful  observation,  I  am  convinced  that  affairs  were  adminis- 
tered by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Mattoon,  in  a  manner  creditable  to  himself  and  in  the 
interests  of  both  the  Indians  and  the  Government. 

I  found  a  good  feeling  prevailingamong  the  Indians,  who  are  and  have  been  for 
several  years  steadily  improving.  Thev  seem  contented  and  comparatively  happy. 
Comparing  them  with  other  tribes  with  whose  condition  I  am  somewhat  familiar, 
they  are  far  advanced,  and  with  judicious  and  persistent  effort  along  the  lines 
already  marked  out  they  ought,  ere  many  years,  attain  the  object  sought— civiliza- 
tion and  self-support. 

InduBtxies.— -The  industries  engaged  in  by  these  Indians  are  stock  raising  and 
agriculture.    Owing  to  the  aridity  of  the  climate  the  former  must  always  take 

Srecedenoe.  The  white  man  who  settled  on  Government  land  in  this  section  and 
epended  solely  on  agriculture  for  a  living  failed  in  every  instance.  Under  such 
adverse  conditions  the  Indian  could  not  be  expected  to  succeed.  As  to  stock  rais- 
ing the  case  is  different.  While  the  climate  here  is  more  severe  than  in  some  sec- 
tions farther  south,  where  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  thrive,  yet  the  native  grasses 
are  probably  the  most  nutritious  in  the  world.    The  annual  losses  tram  stonns  are 
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less  than  in  other  sections,  and  cattle  from  western  North  Dakota  brinR  the  high- 

a rices  in  the  marlset.  These  Indians,  judging  from  appearances,  have  made 
progress  in  stock  raising  during  the  past  seven  years.  Their  cattle  seem 
/  well  bred,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  in  finecondition.  Under  proper 
direction  and  favorable  conditions  they  can  be  made  progressive  stockmen.  There 
are  now  about  3,098  head  of  cattle  and  1,816  head  of  horses  on  the  reservation. 
Last  year  the  Indians  furnished  from  their  own  herds  about  one-half  of  the  beef 
required  for  issue,  while  this  year  they  will  furnish  the  entire  amount  needed — 
400,000  pounds. 

Bids  for  furnishing  800  heifers  and  40  bulls  to  the  Indians  were  opened  by  me  on 
June  28,  but  the  time  of  delivery  being  late,  the  grass  short,  and  the  price  of  cattle 
high,  none  of  the  bids  were  accepted  by  the  Department.  The  question  of  cattle 
for  next  year  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  communication  by  me  in  due  time. 

EmploTeat. — Having  been  relieved  July  1  of  two  employees  whose  services  were 
not  deemed  satisfactory,  those  remainii^  are  faithful,  competent,  and  industrious. 
Each  one  seems  to  Imow  his  own  department  thoroughly,  and  attends  strictly  to 
the  dnties  thereof. 

Biii]ding&— The  asenc^  building  are  well  located,  and  being  comparatively  new 
are  in  a  fair  state  ofrepair,  exceptmg  the  hospital  and  drug  store,  which  are  scarcely 
fit  for  occupancy.  Oiie  more  dwelling  house  in  place  of  the  one  burned  three 
jears  ago  is  a  necessity. 

The  mdians  seem  interested  in  securing  better  houses,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
have  already  built  substantial  log  dwellings  with  stone  foundations  and  wooden 
floors.  The  larjo^r  number,  however,  are  poorly  built,  badly  lighted  and  venti- 
lated, with  dirt  floors  and  roofs.  From  these  floors  arise  the  g^erms  from  the  sputa 
of  the  sick  which  help  to  Spread  that  fatal  disease,  consumption,  that  causes  over 
one-half  of  ail  tbe  deaths  on  the  reservation. 

ADotmanti. — These  Indians  took  their  allotments  gladly  two  years  ago,  and  in 
nearly  every  instance  are  steadily  improving  them. 

Soid  wakiiaff.— This  subject  has  received  but  little  attention,  as  but  little  work  is 
necessary  to  Keep  the  roads  in  repair. 

Court  of  Indiaa  oOhnaas. — A  court  was  established  seven  years  ago,  consisting  of 
three  Indian  judges,  one  from  each  tribe,  and  it  has  proven  to  be  a  highly  useful 
anxiliary  in  governing  the  people.  Its  findings  have  always  proven  satisfactory. 
As  these  people  are  remarkably  peaceful  in  their  disposition,  there  is  rarely  any- 
thing of  a  criminal  nature  to  come  before  it. 

In^  wdioe  — ^The  force  consists  of  one  captain  and  thirteen  privates,  who  are 
full-hlooa  Indians.  They  are  selected  for  their  special  fitness  for  police  duties. 
They  represent  different  neighborhoods,  and  report  everything  or  importance 
occnrring  in  their  precincts  every  two  weeks  at  the  agency  headquarters.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  they  are  a  very  worth^r  and  useful  bodv  of  men. 

field  matroiL — One  female  industrial  teacher  is  allowed  this  reservation  for  this 
work.  While  the  assistance  rendered  by  many  families  has  undoubtedly  been 
hi^y  beneficial,  the  field  is  altogether  too  large  to  be  covered  by  one  person,  and 
I  earnestly  recommend  the  ap];K>intment  of  an  additional  field  matron. 

Bdneation. — The  educational  interests  of  these  Indians  are  provided  for  by  one 
boarding  and  four  day  schools  supported  by  the  GK>vemment  and  one  boarding 
school  supported  by  the  American  Missionary  Association.  I  have  personally 
visited  all  tiiese  schools  and  believe  from  what  I  have  seen  that  they  are  all  doing 
good  work.  All  the  employees  of  these  schools,  it  seems  to  me,  are  Yerj  worthy 
people  and  unusually  proficient  in  their  resi)ective  callings.  For  a  detailed  report 
on  this  subject  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  annual  report  of  Superintendent 
0.  H.  Qates,  submitted  herewith. 

,  The  American  Missionary  Association,  in  addition  to  the  boarding  school  located 
ni  the  Ree  settlement,  supports  two  missionary  stations,  one  at  the  agency  and  one 
at  Independence.  The  scnool  and  the  mission  stations  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Bev.  C.  L.  Hall  of  the  Congregational  ministry.  Reverend  Mr.  Hall  seems 
an  earnest  worker,  and  I  am  convinced  that  his  influence  is  for  good. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  these  Indians  are  making  commendable  progress, 
tbefar  advancement  being  manifested  by  a  changed  appearance,  a  spirit  oi  content- 
ment, and  a  desire  to  accumulate  property. 

To  know,  to  foresee,  to  provide,  I  believe  to  be  the  three  principal  objects  of  an 
Indian  agent.    While  I  have  no  promises  to  make,  if  industry  and  attention  to  the 
hosiness  for  which  I  am  employed  shall  count,  I  may  succeed. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Thomas  Riohabds, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  CoMHissiOMER  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 
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Report  of  Superintendent  op  Poet  Berthold  Schooi:.. 

Fort  Berthold  Aobitct, 
Etbowooda,  N.  Dak.,  Auffumt  tU  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  this  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Browning  Boardin«r  School: 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  qniet,  steady  progress.  The  employees  have  worked  In  perfect 
harmony.  Consequently  their  work  has  been  nore  satisfactory  than  ever  before.  The  oondnct 
of  the  pupils  has  also  been  a  Kon  *oe  of  encouragement.  The  intellectual  progress  has  been  as 
rapid  as  could  be  expected.    A  few  more  schoolroom  appliances  are  neededlir  the  teachers. 

A  number  of  our  pupils  have  completed  the  work  outlined  m  the  course  of  stady.     We  have 
urged  tbem  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  oflfered  1 
few  exceptions,  the  parents  object  to  their  children  going 

the  parents  is  a  purely  selfish  one,  and  consequently  most 

however,  that  a  few  coildren  will  go  to  an  Eaistem  school  this  fall 

Our  teachers  are  studymg  the  works  recommended  for  use  In  reading  circles  in  the  Indian 
school  service.  The  teacher  who  will  not  be  benefited  thereby  is  either  already  an  exceUent 
educator  or  possesses  none  of  the  faculties  necessary  to  become  such. 

The  pupils  do  more  reading  every  day.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are  in  demand.  The 
advanced  pupils  show  a  surprisinff  knowledge  of  the  topics  of  the  day.  Through  the  kindness 
of  the  "Ready  Workers"  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  New  York,  we  are  receiving  several  valuable 
periodicals  direct  from  the  publishers. 

Industrial  training  has  received  its  share  of  attention.  The  girls'  cooking,  laundry  work,  and 
dressmaking  would  do  credit  to  white  girls  of  the  same  age.  The  work  of  the  boys  shows  a 
marked  improvement.  Their  pride  seems  to  be  awakening.  The  only  regret  is  that  we  can  not 
do  more  for  them  in  this  line. 

The  matters  of  food  and  clothine  have  received  our  particular  attention  during  the  vear.  The 
food  provided  has  been  without  fault  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  We  have  fonnd  that 
variety  tends  rather  to  lessen  than  to  increase  exjienses.  While  pupils  are  yet  too  careless  of 
their  clothing,  they  are  growing  more  careful  day  by  day. 

There  has  been  considerable  correspondence  relative  to  a  heating  system  for  the  school  build- 
ings, but  as  yet  nothing  definite  is  known.  I  repeat  the  statement  inaoe  last  year  that  the  present 
method  of  heating  the  buildings  is  inadequate,  dangerous,  and  expensive.  It  is  hoped  that 
something  will  be  done  in  this  direction  in  the  near  future. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  gratitude  to  the  Indian  agents  for  the  support  given  and  the  cour- 
tesies extended;  and  to  the  employees  of  the  school,  who,  by  their  strict  attention  to  their  duties 
and  their  loyalty  to  the  superintendent,  have  made  i>08mbie  whatever  was  achieved  daring  the 
year. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

O.  H.  Oatks,  Superintendent. 

The  CoMMissioiTBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  Thomas  Richards,  United  States  Indian  Agent ) 


REPORT  OF  STANDING  ROCK  AGENCY. 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  August  SS^  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  ^acaX 
year  ending  June  80,  1897. 

Seservatioii.— A  minute  description  of  the  location,  boundaries,  and  extent  of  this 
reservation  appears  in  almost  all  of  the  agents'  annual  reports  since  the  agency  was 
established.  It  may  be  shortly  deecribea  as  follows:  That  part  of  the  reservation 
north  of  the  agency  proper  is  situate  in  Boreman  County  (unorganized).  State  of 
North  Dakota,  and  that  part  lying  south  of  a  point  7  or  8  miles  south  of  the  agency 
proper  is  located  in  the  same  county,  but  is  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  All  of 
the  reservation  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  which  forms  its  entire 
eastern  boundary,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cannon  Ball  River,  North  Dakota, 
about  35  miles  south  of  Mandan,  N.  Dak. ,  and  extending  down  said  Missouri  River 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Moreau  River  in  South  Dakota. 

Location  of  agencsr  and  snhisfne  stationg. — The  agency  proper  is  located  on  a  level 
plateau  about  1  mile  from  the  bank  of  the  Missouri,  and  lies  about  25  miles  south 
of  the  Cannon  Ball  and  about  60  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Mandan.  Fort  Yates, 
N.  Dak.,  adjacent  to  the  agency  building,  is  the  po8t-o£ELce  and  telegraphic  address. 

There  are  four  subissue  stations  lying,  respectively,  north,  west,  southwest,  and 
south,  from  25  to  40  miles  distant  from  the  agency  proper.  At  each  of  these  sub- 
stations biweekly  issues  of  subsistence  are  made  to  Inaians  living  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  stations  are  in  charge  of  the  additional  farmers  who  mi&e  the  issues  and 
are  accountable  to  the  agent  for  all  public  property  thereat. 

Population.— The  census  of  the  Stajiding  Rock  Indians  taken  June  80, 1897,  is  aa 
follows: 

Families 959 

Malesover  18  years 998 

Females  over  1 4  years 1,356 

Males  under  18  years = 752 

Females  under  14  years _ 614 

Total  of  all  ages 8,720 
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Males  between  6  and  16  years  . . . 
Females  between  6  and  16  years. 


Total 684 


Males  between  6  and  18  years  . . . 
Females  between  6  and  18  years. 


422 


Total 791 

The  census  shows  a  decrease  in  the  male  population  of  15,  and  a  decrease  in 
the  female  population  of  5,  equalling  a  net  decrease  of  20.  There  were  169  births 
snd  154  deaths  during  the  year,  an  increase  of  15  births  over  the  deaths.  The 
decrease  in  the  total  population  is  accounted  for  bv  the  large  number  of  author- 
ized transfers  to  other  agencies  during  the  year.  The  population  is  divided  about 
equally  between  North  and  South  Dakota. 

Agxienltiire. — This  has  been  an  exceptionally  favorable  year  for  crops,  but  less  than 
the  usual  amount  of  seeding  was  done  by  Indians  in  the  spring,  as  thev  were  dis- 
courased  by  the  results  of  former  years  arising  frobi  droughts  and  hot  winds. 
Had  2Ul  the  broken  land  been  seeded  this  year  there  would- have  been  an  immense 
crop  of  cereals  to  be  harvested.    The  crops  for  the  year  are  estimated  as  follows: 


Oats bushels..  12,168 

Com do 26,565 

Potatoes do....  15,055 

Turnips do 1,685 

Melons number. .  13, 400 


Onions bushels..      957 

Beans do....      806 

Other  vegetables do  ...  4,952 

Pumpkins number..  6,540 


The  long-promised  artesian  well  plant  has  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance  at  this 
ag«icy,  and  xmtil  it  does,  and  is  successfully  operated,  agriculture  vrill  be  a  pre- 
carious source  of  livelihood  for  the  Standing  Rock  Indians. 
AQotmants. — None  have  yet  been  made  at  this  agency. 

Edneation. — The  (Government  has  8  boarding  schools  on  this  reserve,  viz:  The 
Industrial  Boarding  School,  located  at  the  agency;  the  Agricultural  Boarding 
School,  located  16  miles  south  of  the  agency;  tne  Grand  River  Boarding  School, 
located  32  miles  southwest  of  the  agency. 

At  the  Industrial  Boarding  School  the  total  enrollment  during  the  ten  months 
of  its  operation  was  144,  with  an  average  attendance  of  116.  At  the  Agricultural 
Boarding  School  the  total  enrollment  for  the  samei)eriod  of  operation  was  129, 
^th  an  average  attendance  of  113.  At  the  Grand  River  Boardmg  School  during 
the  same  period  there  was  an  enrollment  of  95,  with  an  average  attendance  of  69. 
The  discontinuance  of  the  Bullhead  Da^School  on  November  80  last  leaves  but  four 
Govemment  day  schools  on  the  reservation.  The  total  average  attendance  at  these 
four  day  schools  during  the  ten  months  the^  were  in  operation  was  81.89.  The 
severe  winter,  deep  snows,  and  blizzards  during  the  whole  time  between  Novem- 
ber and  April  prevented  many  children  from  attending  the  day  schools  regularly, 
otherwise  a  better  attendance  for  the  year  would  have  been  shown. 

A  new  addition,  26  by^  50  feet,  to  the  Industrial  Boarding  School  at  the  agency  is 
iM>w  heing  erected  and  wiU  soon  be  completed,  which  will  give  greater  accommo- 
dations to  this  school,  heretofore  overcrowded.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  put  in 
a  steam-heating  plant,  proposals  for  the  work  having  already  been  invited. 

The  St.  Elizabeth's  Mission  Boarding  School,  88  miles  south  of  agency,  had  an 
average  attendance  of  54  in  the  month  of  September,  1896,  and  during  the  second 
quarter  of  1897  an  enrollment  of  54,  with  an  average  attendance  of  nearly  50.  For 
uie  month  of  January,  1897,  the  enrollment  was  54  and  the  average  53.  On 
January  27,  through  the  carelessnefls  of  one  of  the  older  female  pupils,  a  fire 
broke  out,  and  the  main  building  and  the  new  schoolroom  were  burned  to  the 
fomidations.  There  was  no  loss  of  life,  but  a  great  loss  of  clothing,  stores,  and 
furniture  to  the  value  of  at  least  $12,000,  inclumng  entire  cost  of  the  buildings. 
The  principal  of  the  school.  Miss  M.  S.  Francis,  reports  in  her  monthly  report  for 
January,  1897,  that  almost  before  the  smoke  ceased  to  rise  from  the  embers  the 
parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  had  contributed  several  hundred  dollars  toward 
a  new  building.  The  school  is  being  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Hare,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  it  is  believed  will  be  ready 
for  the  reception  of  pupils  by  the  commencement  of  the  school  year.  This  school 
is  aided  by  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  rations  and  clothing  for  the  pupils, 
the  salaries  of  teachers  and  employees  and  other  running  expenses  being  paid  by 
the  Protestant  £h)iscopal  Mission.  I  have  no  annual  repcnrt  from  this  school,  as  all 
the  attaches  of  the  school  left  the  Reservation  inmiediately  after  the  fire. 

1  invite  attention  to  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  the  three  GK>vemment 
hoarding  schools,  whic^  show  the  condition  and  progress  d,  jQaokfK^hodlc^  .^ 
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Field  matrons.~The  institution  of  the  system  of  civilizing  Indians  by  means  oi 
the  employment  of  field  matrons  was  a  step  in  the  riffht  direction.  We  have  font 
matrons  on  this  reservation,  one  for  each  of  the  following  districts:  Agency  dis- 
trict, Cannon  Ball,  Oak  Creek,  and  Porcupine  districts;  and  they  are  doin^r  good 
work  in  promoting  industry,  morality,  ana  civilization. 

Mifdonary  work.— The  missionary  work  on  the  reservation  is  conducted  by  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  Congregational  churches. 

In  the  mission  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  4  males  and  13  females  are 
engaged.  The  superintendent  of  the  mission  gives  the  following  statistics  for  the 
past  year:  Communicants,  1,027;  marriages,  29;  Catholic  families,  839;  baptisms, 
152;  Christian  funerals,  68;  churches,  7.  There  are  also  two  religious  societies 
belonging  to  this  church,  the  St.  Joseph's,  with  a  membership  of  414,  and  St. 
Mary's,  with  a  membership  of  901. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  South  Dakota  reports  1  missionary,  2  native 
catechists,  and  2  native  helpers,  246  communicants,  3  church  buildings,  12  formal 
marriages,  and  14  Christian  burials  in  connection  with  the  missionary  -work  of 
this  church. 

The  Cong^regational  Church  has  5  males  and  7  females  engaged  in  its  missionary 
work.  There  are  285  communicants,  and  3  churches,  2  parsonages,  1  hospital,  and 
5  log  meetinghouses  used  in  the  work  of  this  denomination.  Six  formal  marriagres 
were  solenmized  during  the  year. 

Maniagef. — Licenses  to  marry  are  issued  by  the  Indian  agent  upon  application  of 
one  of  the  parties,  and  without  this  license  priests  or  missionaries  are  forbidden 
by  the  rules  of  the  agency  to  perform  marriage  ceremonies.  This  serves  (more 
particularly)  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  impediments  to  a  marriage,  and  pro- 
vides a  record  in  the  agency  office  of  all  marriages  on  the  reservation. 

Conrt  of  Indian  offenses.— Three  judges  have  composed  the  court  of  Indian  offenses 
at  this  agency  during  the  past  year.  Courts  have  been  held  at  three  different  points 
of  the  reservation  about  once  every  two  weeks.  Disputes  as  to  property  left  by 
deceased  Indians,  location  of  boundaries,  ownership  of  cattle  and  hay  lands, 
offenses  against  morality,  larceny,  etc.,  over  which  the  court  has  jurisdiction  are 
investigated  and  adjudicated  upon.  The  decisions  are  in  most  cases  satisfactory 
to  the  disputants,  and  its  usefulness  in  settling  all  such  matters  is  very  useful  to 
the  agent,  besides  being  agreeable  to  the  Indians  at  large.  The  records  show  that 
148  cases  of  a  criminal  nature  were  brought  before  the  courts  during  the  year.  . 

The  Department  has  authorized  two  additional  judges  for  the  current  year, 
which  will  give  us  one  for  each  farmer's  district,  the  court  sitting  at  each  subissne 
station. 

Indian  polioe. — One  captain,  2  lieutenants,  and  44  privates  compose  the  police 
force  at  this  agency.  They  are  stationed  at  different  x)oints  of  the  reservation 
where  they  are  assigned  to  patrolling  districts,  which  duty  is  required  of  them  to 
be  done  frequently.  Two  of  the  police  selected  by  duty  roster  every  week  are 
continually  on  duly  at  police  headquarters  at  the  agencv. 

Boad  malong.— Theadmtional  farmers  report  that  30  miles  of  new  road  were  made 
by  Indians  on  the  reservation.  This  will  mclude  fresh  trails  made  for  short  *  *  cut- 
offs, "which  being  continually  used  becomes  a  re^pilarly  traveled  road.  The 
farmers  also  report  that  66  miles  of  road  were  repaired  by  Indians;  194  Indians 
being  engaged  in  making  and  repaMng  roskds,  and  that  754  days'  labor  were  per- 
formed on  such  work. 

lAdoBtiies.— The  Indians  own  at  the  present  time  nearly  11,000  head  of  cattle  and 
nearly  6,000  head  of  horses.  Since  my  last  report  they  have  sold  983  head  of  cattle 
to  the  Qovernment  and  over  1,000  head  perished  during  the  protracted  snows  and 
blizzards  of  last  winter  from  actual  starvation.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
snow  from  early  in  November  until  April.  The  usual  winter  grazing  was  there- 
fore impossible.  A  sufficient  <][uantity  of  hay  had  not  been  provided  on  account 
of  its  scarcity  on  the  reservation  last  summer  and  I  looked  forward  to  a  much 
heavier  loss  among  cattle  than  reported.  There  is  now  an  abundance  of  hay  and 
grazing  is  excellent,  and  the  cattle  left  are  in  prime  condition  for  the  usual  sale 
this  fall  to  the  Government. 

The  earning  by  Indians  during  the  year,  from  aJl  sources  within  the  knowledge 
and  information  of  the  agent,  are  as  follows: 

Sales  of   beef  cattle  to  Government  for  subsistence  of 

Indians $31,027.85 

Sales  of  wood  to  GK>vemment  for  agency  and  school  use_ .  6, 400. 00 

Sales  of  hay  for  Government  use _ 900.00 

Sales  of  oats  for  Government  use 827. 13 

Sales  of  potatoes  for  school  use .- 200. 00 

Sales  of  onions  for  school  use 36.77 
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Frei^htiiig  Indian  supplies  and  materials  from  contractor's 
raOroad  point  of  delivery  to  agency,  and  from  agency  to 

substations  (2,023,888  pounds) $9,489.01 

Pay  of  interpreters. _ 175.15 

Pay  of  Indian  police _ 5,805.32 

Pay  of  additional  farm  ers _ 1,560.00 

Salaries  of  school  employees 10,575.00 

Pay  of  judges,  Indian  courts 360. 00 

Salaries  of  agency  employees,  including  apprentices 8, 325. 26 

Eamings  of  irregfular  employees 403.25 

From  sales  of  hides,  wood,  nav,  and  ot^er  merchuidise  to 

Indian  traders,  and  for  freighting  for  them 6, 723. 00 

Interest  Sioux  fund,  Standing  Bock  (back  annuities) 115. 00 

Total 82,412.94 

The  usual  annual  pajonents  on  account  of  ''interest  on  Sioux  fund  "  were  not 
made  to  the  Indians  during  the  year. 

Ufur  trmfl^— The  opportunities  for  Indians  of  this  reseryation  to  obtain  intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  abundant  and  convenient,  especially  in  the  winter  time  when 
tbe  lussouri  River  is  frozen  over.  The  small  village  of  Winona,  situated  directly 
opposite  the  agency  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  in  which  there  are  six  or  eight 
umd  pigs,  or  properly  speaking,  liquor  saloons,  running  wide  open,  owned  by 
iDpriiicipled  men  (forsricn  I  conedder  the  trafficker  in  whisky)  and  frequented  by 
prostitutes  of  a  very  low  order,  affords  ample  and  attractive  temptations  and 
opportunities  for  Indians  to  steal  away  from  their  reservation  by  day  or  night, 
aecnre  whiskv  by  some  means  or  other,  and  oriuff  what  they  can  not  drink  in  the 
town  onto  the  reservation  where  other  peaceable  and  well-conducted  Indians 
become  recipients  of  the  poison,  sold  as  whisky,  and  commit  acts  which  they  never 
would  have  committed  except  under  its  influence.  There  are  other  places  besides 
Winona,  just  off  the  reservation,  up  and  down  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  where 
Uns  ne&Knous  traffic  is  carried  on. 

Kotwithstanding  the  prohibition  law  in  this  State,  county  or  town  officials  have 
nerer  to  my  knowledge  made  any  effort  to  abate  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Emmons 
Oranty.  On  thecontrary,  theyseem  to  encourage  and  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  agent  in  his  efforts  to  secure  evidence  against  this  criminal  class  of  people 
for  violating  the  law  with  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic  among  Indians. 

Jn  February  last  a  horrible  murder  of  a  whole  family  consistingof  six  persons 
ma  committed  by  Indians  of  this  reservation  close  to  the  village  of  Winona,  which 
was  due  to  the  effects  of  liquor  purchased  by  the  Indians  from  Hie  ssdoon  keex>ers 
in  tibat  place.  I  succeeded  in  having  three  of  the  persons  who  sold  the  liquor  to 
Ifaese  Indian  murderers  convicted  and  punished,  but  the  punishment  was  very 
trifling  compared  to  the  enormity  of  the  offense,  as  it  was  confidently  expected 
that  in  one  of  these  cases  the  punishment  would  be  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law  as 
prescribed  in  the  act  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  Indians,  approved  Jan- 
HffvdO,  1897. 

The  law,  though  ample  to  punish  these  white  people  who  surround  the  reserva- 
tion and  sell  liquor  to  Indians,  is  almost  a  dead  letter.  No  assistance  is  given  the 
affent  by  the  officers  and  citizens  of  Emmons  County,  but  rather  opposition,  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  justice,  and  hence,  his  hands  beingpractically 
tied,  nine  out  of  every  ten  offenses  must  and  do  fail  of  punishment.  Besides,  the 
pimishment  meted  out  to  these  violators  is  so  light  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  collect  the  necessary  evidence  to  secure  conviction.  As  an  instance,  I  would 
state,  in  regard  to  the  working  of  the  prohibition  law  in  that  county,  tiiat  during 
^  trials  for  the  murder  before  mentioned  at  the  county  town  of  Eimmons  County 
saloons  and  gambling  places  were  run  wide  open  under  the  shadow  of  the  windows 
where  the  court  was  being  held. 

I  have  requested,  from  time  to  time,  the  deputy  sheriff  and  others  on  the  other 
ode  of  thoTiver  to  arrest  any  and  all  Indians  found  there  without  a  pass,  and  to 
eimfine  or  put  them  to  work  on  the  streets,  etc.,  but  an  excuse  was  offered  that 
**tiiCTe  were  no  funds  to  pay  for  their  subsistence.*'  To  this  objection  I  offered  to 
Bend  over  rations  for  Indians  so  arrested  upon  receiving  a  notification  to  that 
effect.  I  have  also  issued  instructions  to  the  lerryman  in  the  summer  not  to  cross 
an  Indian  or  mixed  blood  without  a  permit  from  me,  and  have  also  specially 
instructed  the  reservation  police  to  arrest  and  confine  all  Indians  who  are  known 
to  have  been  over  the  river  without  such  pass.  In  fact  everything  has  been  done 
^are  that  can  be  done  in  trying  to  keep  Indians  on  the  reservation,  and  yet  I  am 
accused  of  allowing  the  Indians  to  visit  this  wretched  place,  and  one  newspaper 
eren  ventures  to  remark  that  I  am  responsible  for  the  murder  referred  to  by  not 
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keeping  the  Indians  at  home.    If  the  people  of  Winona  would  not  hold  onfc  the 
tempting  whisky  as  an  inducement,  they  would  not  be  much  troubled  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Indians  m  their  otherwise  unattractive  village. 
Sanitary.—Dr.  Ralph  H.  Ross,  the  agency  physician,  submits  the  f  ollowing^  report: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  90, 1807: 

Tuberculosis  is  by  far  the  most  prevailing  disease  among  the  Indiana  on  this  reservation.  It 
caused  nearly  two- thirds  of  all  deaths  in  the  last  fiscal  year  and  seoniB  to  be  on  the  increase. 
I  don't  think  it  is  any  exaggeration  to  nay  that  70  per  cent  of  all  the  Indians  are  tubercular,  either 
lymphatic  or  pulmonary,  or  both.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  this  extensi<»i  is  taking 
place,  especially  in  the  families  living  in  log  houses  of  which  the  only  inlet  or  outlet  is  the  door, 
and  where  they  are  expectorating  upon  the  floor  and  drying  their  meat  overhead.  Although, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  field  matrons,  I  have  again  and  again  tried  to  impress  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  it  is  discouraging  to  notice  very  little  improvement, 
except  with  the  more  progressive  Indians  who  are  slowly  becomhig  aroused  to  the  necessity  of 
a  better  hygienic  and  sanitary  condition. 

I  think  lam  justified  in  sa^^ng  that  I  have  made  more  visits  to  Indians  on  the  reservation  in 
the  last  year  than  were  ever  made  before,  which  seems  to  prove  that  they  are  gradually  aban- 
doning medicine  men  and  adopting  rational  medical  methods.  The  total  number  of  cases  treated 
personally  by  me  was  446,  which  Includes  80  cases  in  the  hospital,  with  1  death,  and  70  cases  at 
the  schools,  with  1  death.  This  does  not  include  trivial  cases  or  the  extremely  large  nnmber  of 
requests  for  medicine  only. 

The  yearly  death  rate  heretofore  has  nearly  always  exceeded  the  birth  rate,  but  this  year  the 
reverse  is  the  order,  there  being  154  deaths  and  loO  births.  Tubercular  meningitis  caused  IS, 
pulmonary  tuberculoeis  caused  7V,  and  tubercular  nephritis  caused  2  deaths. 

I  have  had  no  case  of  any  acute  contagious  or  infectious  disease  except  infiuenza,  of  'which 
there  was  a  slight  epidemic  during  the  wmter,  which  predisposed  a  number  of  Indians  to  bron- 
chitis, pneumonia,  and  phthisis. 

The  hygienic  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  industrial  school  has  never  been  better,  being  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  new  water  supply  and  drainage  system.  This  statement  also  applies 
to  the  agency. 

With  regard  to  the  ajgricultural  school,  if  it  were  not  for  the  excellent  natural  surround inas 
there  would  be  great  lukbility  to  sickness,  as  this  school  is  without  a  drainage  systeuL  I  would 
strongly  recommend  the  laying  of  a  sewerage  system  there,  which  could  be  done  at  a  small 
expense. 

The  doctor  stationed  at  Grand  River  Boarding  School  has  treated  211  oases  in  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

Ccmdosion.— I  take  the  opportunity  of  reporting  that  agency  and  school  employees 
have  been  faithful  and  zealous  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  I  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  the  Department  for  its  prompt  and  liberal  support  during  the 
year. 

The  statistical  report  is  herewith  submitted,  as  also  a  list  of  employees  in  the 
agency  and  school  service. 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  W.  Cramsib, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintended  of  Aqrici^tural  School,  Standing  Rock. 

AORICULTURAL.  HOARDING  SCHOOL, 

Standing  Rock  Agency^  JulySO^  1897. 

Str:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  my  annual  report  of  the  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1897.  The  total  enrollment  was  129—62  boys  and  67  girls;  average  attendance,  113; 
average  age  of  pupils,  10  years.  The  largest  average  was  during  the  month  of  February— 121. 
Singularly,  more  girls  were  enrolled  than  boys,  which,  for  sevex^  reasons,  speaks  particularly 
well  for  our  Indians. 

The  school  is  16  miles  south  of  Standing  Rock  Agency,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River. 
It  was  established  in  1879.  In  1882  all  the  girls  and  the  smaller  boys  were  transferred  to  the 
agency  boarding  schooL  From  1882  to  1886  it  was  a  farm  school  for  larger  bovs  only.  In  1886  it 
was  reorganized  as  a  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls,  with  literary,  domestic,  and  industrial 
departments.  Since  then  it  enjoyed  a  steady  growth  in  progress,  increase  of  attendance,  erec- 
tion and  extension  of  buildings,  and  other  facilities  under  the  fostering  care  and  supervision  of 
the  United  States  Government  exercised  through  its  worthy  representatives  and  agents,  James 
McLaughlin  and  his  able  successor  J.  W.  CramMe. 

The  original  plant  consisted  of  a  few  log  buildings,  which  have  since  been  replaced  bv  frame 
structures  as  follows:  In  1880, 2  one-story  buildings,  100  by  26  and  fiO  by  20;  1887,  present  dining 
hall  and  girls'  sitting  room,  originally  containing  schoolrooms  and  girls'  dormitory,  62  by  26; 

1888,  boys^assembly  room  and  dormitory,  52  by  26,  also  carpenter  and  olacksmith  shop,  46  by  16; 

1889,  waterworks  with  windmill  pump;  1890,  new  schoolrooms  and  girls'  dormitory,  70  dv  28,  ahto 
laundry  and  drying  room,  48  by  24;  1893,  barn,  40  by  80;  1805,  woodhouse,  50  by  80,  and  2  cellars, 
26  by  20  and  50  by  a.  ,,,-,,        *«^ 

These  exterior  improvements  were  evidently  called  for  by  the  interior  steady  advancement, 
which  is  the  more  creditable  and  gratifying,  as  the  school  was  placed  and  located  amidst  entirely 
Indian  surroundings,  which  naturally  made  the  diificulties  greater  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
progress  could  not  oe  so  rapid  as  it  would  have  been  probably  under  other  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. But  antagonistic  feelings  and  prejudices  against  education  were  overcome  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  to-day  we  realize  the  truth  of  the  words  expressed  in  the  last  report  of 
the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aifairs,  where  it  says:  ''  The  Indian  as  a  rule  looks  upon 
the  reservation  school  as  peculiarly  his  own,  and  by  a  wise  system  of  visitation  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  the  school  is  kept  in  touch  with  the  older  Indians.    These  schools  are  the  backbone 
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of  the  Indian  edncfttional  system,  and  their  inflaenoe  in  apllfting  the  tribal  life  aronnd  them  is 
wooderfuL" 

This  year's  enrollment  was  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  school,  and  the  attendance  more 
steady  than  ever  before.  Not  a  amirle  runaway  had  to  be  reported,  and  46  new  pupils  were 
enUsted.  The  children  came  back  from  vacation  sooner  and  in  larger  number  than  I  could 
expect,  friendly,  dean,  and  nicely  dressed,  and  they  started  in  playins  and  feeling  happy  as  if 
^UBj  never  had  been  away  from  the  school;  and  their  parents  also  toolc  pride  in  bringing  them 
hack  in  good  time  and  in  good  condition. 

1  had  this  year  already  the  second  generation  at  school,  i  e.,  children  of  pupils  whom  I  had 
here  when  I  first  took  cluu*ge  of  the  school  in  1884.  Older  pupils  cheerfully  brought  their  little 
brothers  and  sisters  to  school  to  place  them  thus  in  their  early  days  on  the  white  man's  path  of 
dviUxation  and  greater  happiness. 

Although  the  general  health  of  the  pupils  was  good  and  the  calls  for  the  doctor  few,  yet  the 
school  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  two  pupfis  by  death;  of  a  girl  who  died  shortly  after  the  begins 
ing  of  the  school  year  from  a  severe  attack  of  meningitis,  and  of  a  boy  who  died  in  April  appar- 
ently fix>ni  the  very  same  trouble  of  which  the  doctor  declared  that  among  400  to  oOO  Indiiui 
children,  with  their  weak  constitution,  hardly  a  single  one  would  have  a  chance  to  recover. 
Everything  possible  was  done  for  the  c<nnf  ort  of  the  healthv  and  the  sick.  The  smaller  children 
were  pat  tobed  after  an  early  supper  every  evening,  and  had  all  the  good  quiet  sleep  they  needed. 

The  work  in  the  industrial  and  literary  departments  was  carried  on  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  coarse  prescribed  for  Indian  schools,  and  evidently  found  satisfactory  by  those  who  offi- 
cially inspected  the  same,  as  we  had  visits  from  United  States  Indian  Inspector  James  McLaugh- 
lin aoA  tne  Indian  school  supervisors,  Charles  D.  Bakestraw  and  H.  B.  Peairs,  who  conducted 
their  examinations  in  a  very  gentlemanlv  way,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  kind 
woards  of  appreciation  and  encouragement  and  some  verv  timelv  and  valnable  suggestions. 

The  winter  was  exceptionally  hard,  beginning  with  November  1,  from  which  time  on  the 
stock  had  to  be  housed  and  fed  till  almost  the  end  of  ApriU  the  most  severe  blizzards  occurring 
between  that  time  which  had  been  experienced  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  yeara  It  needed 
a  great  deal  of  exertion  and  perseverance  and  wise  economy  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to 
bring  the  school  herd  through  safe  without  any  loss  and  in  good  condition,  as  in  former  winters 
the  cattle  oould  make  their  living  outside  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  winter.  The 
I  of  sufficient  fuel  and  the  saving  of  it  so  as  to  make  it  last  was  another  hard  task, 
areini 


Of  thewO-acre  school  farm  20  acres  are  in  wheat,  15  acres  in  corn,  50  acres  in  oats,  5k  in  pota- 
toes. 2  in  melons,  and  the  rest  in  pasture.  Everything  looks  fair  and  promising,  and  our  crop 
prospects  are  better  now  than  in  any  previous  year,  as  no  drought  and  hot  winds  worked  mis* 
chiei  this  year  and  rain  always  came  just  at  the  proper  time  when  needed.  At  this  writing  har- 
veeting  is  pretty  well  under  way.  Our  4-acre  garden  will  also  yield  a  good  supply  of  vegetables, 
provided  no  early  frosts  cause  damage.  The  work  of  the  school  was  directed  and  done  with 
special  reference  to  its  educational  value  and  with  the  constant  view  to  be  of  practical  benefit 
to  the  pupils  on  leaving  school  and  an  incentive  to  future  self-help  when  they  will  have  to  rely 
on  their  own  resources. 

On  short  notice  some  work  was  required  by*the  Indian  Office  for  the  Nashville  Exposition, 
which  gave  the  children  occasion  for  some  extra  exercise  in  this  line.  Besides  this  they  furnished 
drawings  and  language  work  for  subject-matter  and  comparison  for  a  paper  on  clmd  study  to 
be  read  at  the  Omaha  Indian  Teachers'  Institute. 

Instruction  in  vocal  music  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  pupils,  who  were  often  complimented, 
especially  for  their  proficient  chorus  singing* 

The  pnpUs  were  generally  anxious  to  study  and  improve  themselves.  Some  would  even  saorl- 
ftoe  their  free  tii^e  in  order  to  prepare  thcor  lessons  well.  Every  means  of  instruction  to  be 
had  was  oi>en  to  them.  Suitable  reading  matter  was  provided  and  many  showed  considerable 
taste  and  relief  for  good  reading.  The  boys  also  perused  to  advantage  the  best  agricultural 
iMmersof  this  section  of  the  ooun&y- 

The  delivery  of  fresh  meat  to  the  school  twice  a  week  was  a  great  improvement  over  the  old 
mftthn^  of  setting  Uie  beef  only  once  every  two  weeks  from  the  agency,  which  worked  very 
great  hardaidp  in  summer  time. 

The  erection  of  a  bakery  and  ice  house,  together  with  other  very  necessary  repairs,  was  prom- 
feed  and  recommended  a  long  time  ago,  but  nothing  is  in  sight  yet.  More  dormitory  room  for 
boys  and  girls  would  be  very  desirable.  One  or  two  organs  were  also  repeatedly  asked  for,  as 
the  instruments  now  in  use  are  the  private  property  <^  school  employees,  although  18  pupils 
take  lessons  fn  instrumental  music  on  the  organ  and  piano  and  practice  on  them. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  of  sewerage,  which  would  be  a  very  easy  and  inexpensive  thing 
at  this  place,  was  advocated  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  but  up  to  date  without  any  effect 

The  methods  of  heating  and  lighting  the  school  might  also  be  improved  for  the  sake  of  econ- 
omy in  money  and  labor,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  health  and  safety  of  human  lives  and  valuable 
Government  property. 

Expressing  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  favors  and  courtesies  extended  to  me  by  the  agent, 
dsrl^and  other  employees,  I  am, 

very  respectfully,  ,,  ^  „        .  .     .    . 

Mabtin  KtmnsKj,  Superintendent. 

The  OoMMiBsioNKB  or  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  J.  W.  CranBie,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 


Bepobt  of  SuI»krintendbnt  op  Industrial  School,  Stah^ding  Rook. 

Industrial  Boarding  Sohool, 
Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  July  SO,  1897. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  industrial  boarding  school  of 
yiis  reservation.  . 

I  assumed  charge  on  September  1, 1806,  and  found  a  well-conducted  school  doing  good  work. 
It  had  been  erected  and  fostered  under  the  care  of  Agent  James  McLauffhlin  and  his  successor, 
J6tm  W.  Cranude.    From  the  former  superintendent  I  received  many  valuable  suggestions  con- 

ft^ffSff^^  and  capaeity.— The  average  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  as  follows,  viz:  First 
quarter,  75;  second  quarter,  118;  ttod  quarter,  119;  fourth  quarter,  123.  The  capacity  of  the 
school  is  HO.  It  will  therefore  be  noticed  that  the  sohool  has  been  crowded  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.    Total  enrollment  was  144. 
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Rnnawayi.— We  have  no  nmaways  at  this  Bohool.  Although  we  maintain  good  diflGipllne,  cor- 
poral punishments  are  not  nsed.  I  consider  them  nnnecessarv,  In  fact  detrimental  to  the  cirili- 
zation  to  the  Indian.  My  experience  in  the  Indian-school  seryloe  covers  a  period  of  eleven  Tears, 
dnring  which  time  I  acted  in  almost  everv  capacity  and  nsed  no  corporal  punishment. 

Sanitary  oonditioM.— The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the 
year,  ana  it  is  proposed  to  make  still  greater  improvements  by  pladuifi[  at  once  a  number  of  ven- 
tilating sliaf  ts  throughout  the  entire  ouilding.  The  outhouses,  which  m  the  years  gone  by  were 
of  a  primitive  kind,  have  been  replaced  by  a  system  equal  to  the  very  best  to  be  found  in  our 
civilized  communitiee. 

Water  syitem  and  bftths.— For  thirteen  years  the  water  needed  for  all  purposes  at  this  school  was 
hauled  in  barrels  from  the  river.  After  rei>eated  efforts  and  many  discouragements  a  water 
B3rstem  was  established  which  has  been  on  trial  for  over  twelve  months.  It  has  surpassed  the 
expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  and  has  been  a  perfect  success  in  every  respect  The  bath- 
ing system,  which  was  formerly  carried  on  in  a  common  washtnb,  has  been  replaced  by  a  reg- 
ular system  of  baths,  where  the  hot  and  cold  water  8uppl7  is  almost  without  limit.  It  is  stul 
further  proposed  to  improve  tliis  present  system  by  establishing  the  ring  bath,  which  has  be«& 
indorsed  by  the  Institute  of  Indian  Teachers,  held  at  Omaha  during  the  month  of  July  at  this 
year. 

Health.— The  matter  of  health  being  a  subject  of  anxiety  among  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  it 
has  been  our  endeavor  to  tiUce  special  care  and  precautions  in  all  pertaming  thereto,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  gratification  to  know  that  we  have  succeeded  in  satisfymg  the  most  exacting. 

Enf  lisk—One  of  the  most  desirable  objects  of  a  reservation  boarding  school  is  to  accustom  the 
children  to  the  use  of  English  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  conversation.  We  had  the  satia&c- 
tion  of  knowing  that  the  strong  and  persistent  efforts  and  the  constant  vigilance  of  employees 
have  brought  about  the  desired  result. 

Detail  ef  work.— The  pupils  have  been  divided  into  two  divisions,  each  receiving  an  equal  amount 
of  schoolroom  and  inaustrial  training.  Details  are  made  weekly  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The 
girls  are  detailed  to  work  in  the  laundry,  kitchen,  and  sewing  room,  besides  other  dutiee,  sw^ 
as  the  care  of  the  schoolrooms,  dormitories,  halls,  dining  rooms,  and  their  sitting  rooms,  '^e 
detail  of  the  boyb  assigns  them  to  supply  wood  for  the  various  portions  of  the  school  and  hos- 
pital, the  care  of  cattle,  horses,  and  bams,  the  heavy  laundry  work,  and  the  keeping  of  the 
school  premises  in  order  at  all  times. 

Sewing  room.— A  great  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  sewing  room.  On  my  assoming 
charge,  the  supply  of  material  for  underwear  had  been  almost  exhausted,  and  it  was  a  great 
task  for  the  seamstress  to  keep  pace  with  the  mending  which  was  necessitated  by  the  late 
arrival  of  supplies.  The  work  in  this  department  is  now  far  ahead,  and  we  will  be  ready  for  the 
opening  of  s^ool.  Instructions  are  given  in  cutting  and  fitting  garments,  in  sewing,  and  other 
needlework.  We  also  aim  to  teach  the  girls  the  making  of  boys'  clothing  and  other  articles  of 
practical  use  for  their  future  surroundings.    Many  of  the  girls  made  marxed  progress. 

Most  of  the  larger  girls  purchased  material  to  make  dresses  for  themselves.  The  seamstress 
has  accustomed  tnem  to  examine  The  Delineator  and  other  fashion  books.  The  neatness  and 
tastiness  of  our  school  girls  is  a  credit  to  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  one  in  charge,  who  has  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  make  her  department  a  success. 

Kitohea.— In  this  deiMirtment  we  could  not,  for  want  of  room  and  for  lack  of  other  facilities, 
carry  out  our  plan  of  giving  practical  lessons  in  cooking  and  baking  as  will  be  required  for  the 
future  of  our  girls.  We  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  carry  out  our  intentions  during  the  com- 
ing year.  v 

Lanndry.— The  facilities  in  this  department  are  very  limited,  and  this  part  of  our  work  has 
been  at  all  times  the  most  discouragmg.  Although  a  great  improvement  has  been  made  on  the 
plant  of  former  years,  there  is  no  drying  room,  and  the  laundry  is  too  small  I  have  furnished 
a  mangle  at  my  own  expense,  for  the  reason  that  I  could  not  see  the  almost  endless  ironing  to 
be  done  by  the  girls.  I  nave  made  every  effort  to  lighten  this  part  of  the  work,  as  it  is  a  subject 
of  complaint  among  the  Indians,  and  to  some  extent  there  appears  to  be  a  reason  for  It.  How- 
ever, I  am  aware  that  the  same  conditions  exist  in  other  places,  and  do  hope  that  some  general 
action  will  be  taken  on  tliis  matter. 

Oarden.— We  have  from  8  to  10  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  here  are  raised  all  the  vege- 
tables used  during  the  year.  The  industrial  teacher  is  a  man  well  fitted  to  teach  the  boys  such 
things  as  will  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  their  future  life  on  the  reservation.  He  is  thoroughly 
systematic  and  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  train  the  boys.  I  feel  that  after  they  have  been  under 
his  instruction  for  a  lengrth  of  time  they  will  have  received  the  most  practical  training  which 
can  be  given  to  an  Indian  boy  in  this  locality. 

Carpenter.— The  addition  of^  a  carpenter  to  our  list  of  school  employees  has  given  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  familiarize  the  boys  with  the  use  of  such  tools  as  are  almost  indispensable  for  ^ose 
located  as  the  majority  of  them  will  be.  In  the  coming  year  we  hope  also  to  produce  more 
tangible  results  in  this  department,  by  making  repairs  needed  with  our  own  carpenter  and  the 
pupils. 

The  aohool  premisea.— Efforts  have  been  made  to  beautify  the  school  premises  by  planting  trees 
and  shrubs,  but  the  dryness  of  the  place  has  thus  far  made  our  efforts  abortive.  In  our  ^ort 
to  make  a  lawn  we  have  had  but  very  little  success.  We  intend,  however,  to  make  repeated 
attempts,  and  as  we  are  now  favored  bv  an  ample  supply  of  water,  we  expect  different  results. 

SohoolrooBL— The  teachers  have  done  faithful  work  during  the  year.  The  Syllabus  and  course 
of  studies  have  been  their  guides,  and  the  most  gratif3ring  results  have  been  obtained.  A  great 
hindrance  to  the  schoolroom  work  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  classrooms  the  teacher 
was  changed  too  often.  The  literary  status  of  the  school  was  not,  therefore,  what  I  would  wish 
it  to  have  been;  but  a  change  in  this  will  surely  come. 

Kindergarten.— This  deparunent  is  one  upon  which  we  place  great  reliance  for  the  future  oi  the 
school.  It  is  in  this  department  where  the  more  lasting  and  effectual  impressions  are  made. 
Children  trained  by  kindergarten  methods  in  Indian  schools  adapt  themselves  more  readily 
to  the  manners,  customs,  and  language  of  white  jieople.  They  discard  the  shyness  so  natural  to 
an  Indian  child,  and  the  progress  made  by  them  is  most  encouiaging.  This  method  once  adopted 
will  not  be  cast  aside  for  another. 

Imnrovementa.- An  addition  26  by  60  feet,  with  a  stone  basement,  is  in  the  course  of  erection.  It 
will  beautify  the  present  plan  and  supply  a  long-felt  and  imperative  need.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  heat  the  school  dv  steam,  which  is  very  desirable  for  obvious  reasons.  The  lack  of  facilities 
for  the  extinction  of  fire  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  and  I  respectfully  draw  attention 
to  the  same.  Heretofore  it  would  appear  that  little  thought  was  given  to  the  matter  of  iire- 
escapes  in  the  erection  of  any  new  adaition.  This  is  different  with  the  new  wing  now  in  course 
of  erection,  as  a  porch  extending  all  along  one  side  of  it  is  to  be  erected.  I  think  that  a  poitdi  of 
the  same  kind  should  be  placed  on  that  part  of  the  building  used  as  a  girVs  dormitory. 

The  parents.- The  attitude  of  the  parents  toward  the  school  is  of  the  most  cordial  character. 

Affenoy  eniploy«ea.~It  is  very  gralafying  to  sti^te  that  the  i>erfect  harmony  exiHting  heretofore 
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^  I  of  both  agency  and  school  still  continnes.    The  farmers  in  charge  of  the 

I  of  this  reservation  have  at  all  times  given  me  the  help  required  to  secnre  the 
>  of  the  pnpils.    The  admirable  police  system  and  the  perfect  union  existing  among 
aD  the  Government  employees  make  school  life  on  Standing  Rock  Agency  a  very  pleasant  one. 

FlaU  matrons.— I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  effectual  assistance  I  received  from  the  field 
malrons.  I  had  occasion  to  consult  with  them  about  the  absence,  health,  and  home  conditions  of 
thepupila,  and  in  the  information  received  I  found  valuable  suggestions  for  my  guidance. 

Aftney  oarpenter.— We  are  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  Forte,  agency  carpenter,  who  at  all  times 
has  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  school.  Although  not  an  employee  at  the  school,  his  serv- 
ices have  been  at  our  disposal  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  nisrht,  and  nis  knowledareioi  the  con- 
itmction  of  the  building,  his  natural  aptitude  and  conscienaousness  have  been  oi  great  assist- 
ance tons. 

Daath  of  an  employae.— During  the  year  occurred  the  death  of  Bemardine  Walter,  assistant 
matron,  who  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  an  employee  in  the  service.  Her  faithfulness  to  her 
charge  can  not  be  too  much  commended.  She  was  a  true  educator,  a  noble,  self-sacrificing 
voman.  whoee  work  will  leave  a  lasting  impression. 

Omr  tnimmvoT^—lt  has  been  our  endeavor  to  make  the  industrial  work  advance  hand  in  hand  with 
the  academic  A  desire  for  higher  education  has  manifested  itself  among  the  pnpils  in  general, 
and  ^e  advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom  are  beginning  to  be  appredated.  It  has  been 
impresaed  upon  tne  minds  of  the  pupils  that  it  is  a  duty  they  owe  both  to  the  Government  and 
to  uielrpeople  to  prepare  themselves  to  become  the  greatest  of  educational  factors  among  their 
own.  Tne  sacrifices  necessary  for  them  to  make  and  the  advantages  to  be  received  by  them- 
selvee  and  tiieir  nation  are  matters  we  have  instilled  into  their  minds. 

Aftttotion.— I  call  attention  to  th*  following,  viz:  The  supply  of  boots  and  shoes  is  not  suf- 
ficient; the  lAundry  is  too  small;  the  supplies  arrived  very  late  last  year;  additional  porch  on 
the  girls*  building  for  fire  precaution  is  verv  necessary. 

CoadiisioB.— I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Agent  J.  W.  Cramsie  for  the  support  and 
encouragement  we  have  received.  I  am  particularly  gnnteful  for  the  interest  he  has  always 
manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the  school  cmldren,  in  his  desire  that  they  should  at  ail  times  be 
oomfortable,  well  fed,  and  above  all  things  contented.  The  improvements  in  the  water  and 
bathing  system  and  the  addition  of  the  new  wing  are  the  results  of  his  efforts, 
very  respectfully, 

E.  C.  WiTZiiBBBN,  Superintenclent. 

The  SUPBRINTENDBNT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

(Through  J.  W.  Cramsie,  Indian  agent.) 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Grand  River  School,  Standing  Rock. 

Grand  Rivibr  Hoarding  SoHooii, 
Standing  Rock  Re$ervation^  N.  Dak.y  August  1, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  Grand  River  Boarding  School 

The  enrollment  for  the  past  year  was :  Males,  47 ;  females,  48 ;  total,  95.  The  average  attendance, 
mJSt  After  the  destruction  of  the  St.  Elizabeth  Episcopal  Mission  by  fire  fourteen  of  their 
papfUs  were  transferred  to  our  school,  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  be  permitted  to 
return  to  their  own  school  as  soon  as  it  was  rebuilt. 

Owing  to  the  severe  winter  and  cold  sprina:  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  not  been  as  good  as  in 
former  years.  Sixteen  were  sent  home,  as  they  were  failing,  and  four  of  these  died  within  two 
montlis  after  passing  out  of  the  school. 

Eleven  pupils  were  recommended  for  transfer  to  nonreservatlon  schools,  and  all  but  two  were 
willing  and  anxious  to  go,  but  be ''ore  arrangements  could  be  made  for  their  transfer  the  novelty 
died  out,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  consent  of  the  parents  can  be  obtained  now.  Two  of  these 
are  bright  and  interesting  girls  aged  10  and  11,  who  should  be  taken  awav  from  their  parents 
and  near  relatives  as  soon  as  possiSle  and  kept  away  from  them  for  several  years. 

The  water  supply  at  this  school  is  very  ixx>r.  In  dry  weather  the  cisterns  can  not  furnish  the 
amount  of  water  necessary,  and  it  has  to  be  hauled  from  the  river,  a  distance  of  2  miles,  in  barrels. 

The  ice  house  and  refrigerator  has  not  been  a  success.  Last  year  the  ice  was  all  gone  by  July 
i,  and.  the  refrigerator  could  not  be  used  at  all,  so  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  nave  any  ice 
put  up  this  year,  especially  when  it  had  to  be  hauled  a  distance  of  7  miles. 

Tlie  building  is  very  much  in  need  of  repair.  The  plastering  is  in  bad  condition  and  new 
floors  are  needed.  A  few  of  the  rooms  in  the  basement  could  be  fitted  up  for  boys'  play  room, 
barrooms,  etc,  which  would  give  more  room  on  the  first  floor  for  class  rooms. 

Our  laundress  resigned  in  December,  and  from  that  time  to  July  1  (as  no  laundress  was  sent  out 
by  the  De^rtment)  the  work  was  looked  after  bv  one  of  our  school  girls.  She  was  conscientious 
and  faithful  in  her  work,  but  unfortunately  did  not  have  sufl^dent  command  of  the  English 
la^uage  to  encourage  the  pupils  working  under  her  direction  to  speak  English. 

The  work  in  the  class  rooms  has  been  very  much  interrupted,  but  from  March  1  the  pupils  in 
the  advanced  classes  did  very  good  work.  Gyring  to  the  entire  failure  of  the  lady  in  charge  of 
the  primvy  room  as  teacher,  I  consider  the  whole  time  lost  and  much  of  the  former  work 
undone.  Tliis  lady,  on  her  arrival,  was  given  the  other  class  room  at  her  request,  nayiug  that 
she  had  been  transferred  with  the  understanding  that  she  should  have  the  intermediate  class, 
bat  after  two  days  in  the  class  room  found  herself  unable  to  handle  the  work  and  was  willing 
to  take  the  primarv  room. 
Very  respectfully, 

AONES  G.  Fredbtte,  Superintendent. 

The  OojcxissTONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  Maj.  J.  W.  Cramsie,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 


Report  of  Female  Industrial  Teacher  among  Standing  Rock  Sioux. 

Oak  Crbbk,  Standing  Rook  Aobnct, 

August  J,  1S97, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  annual  letter  and  report  for  the  year  1897.  My  last  let- 
ter was  dated  from  Cannon  Ball  district.  Standing  Rock  Agency.  I  have  been  stationed  now  at 
Oak  Creek  district  for  nine  months. 

On  my  arrival  in  this  district  I  found  much  to  encourage  the  warm  hearts  of  earnest  workers 
in  tbe  cause  of  Indian  civilization  and  progression.    One  impressiv^lfiem  ^^aQ3Qd4$kJW  the 
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dance  is  discontlnaed.  One  never  hears  the  tnm-tnm  of  the  dance  drum  or  seldom  sees  the 
IMiiot  which  disfigures  the  honest  face  which  is  inherited  from  the  forefathers  of  '^  wav  back^^ 
times  or  hides  the  ugly,  distorted  features  of  the  white  tramp  of  former  days.  With  all  the  inno- 
vations  and  unprovements  that  are  frequently  by  many  eagerly  sought  for  and  practiced 
from  a  desire  to  learn  and  as  often  followed  from  iwlicy,  there  is  yet  a  wide  field  for  earnest 
teachers.    •    ♦    ♦ 

The  field  matron,  after  treating  the  older  members  of  the  families  to  entreaties  and  injunc- 
tions, and  persuading  the  returned  school  girls  to  continue  the  course  their  eager  teachers  in 
their  school  have  endeavored  to  Inculcate,  wants  something  tangible  to  come  to  her  aid.  The 
dance  has  been  given  up,  religious  meetings,  often  accompanied  by  feasts,  have  taken  its  place, 
at  which  places  hymns  are  sung,  and  church  questions  discussed  and  decided;  which  is  all  oeau- 
tiful  in  its  way,  and  has  paved  a  way  for  something  else.  Now  the  want  of  that  something  has 
come.  I  have  exhorted  the  young  and  old  housekeepers  privately  and  a  bttle  publicly.  I  am 
no  speaker.  Now,  I  am  crying  out  for  something  that  willkeep  the  ambitious  retumedf  scholar 
busy  to  keep  pace  with  his  or  her  white  brother  and  sister  i  want  some  place  that  will  keep 
me  in  touch  with  the  women  and  returned  pupil. 

In  all  our  Christian  agencies  and  missions  there  is  not  a  place  outside  of  the  church  and  meet- 
ing houses  for  these  poor  returned  children  to  go  for  amusement  or  for  obtaining  knowledge  of 
the  world  as  it  exists.  We  can  not  separate  the  good  of  it  from  the  bad,  but  let  them  take  It  as 
it  is. 

The  Government  is  liberal  in  many  things:  now  let  one  of  these  be  lumber.  My  intense 
desire  is  to  erect  at  my  station,  Oak  Creek,  ahouse  that  we  can  call  a  hall  for  the  younger  men 
and  women,  this  hall  to  be  large  enough  for  two  rooms,  which  can  be  thrown  into  one  at  will  and 
pleasure,  for  entertainments,  debates,  speeches,  concerts,  and  musicales.  When  divided  into 
two.  each  shall  be  for  its  own  use  ready  for  a  reading  room,  art  room,  and  sewing  room.  This  is 
what  we  want,  and  it  is  my  intense  desire  that  this  shall  be  used  as  a  union  club  for  both  sexes, 
where  the  existing  religious  antagonism  that  has  to  my  knowledge  taken  fast  hold  of  the  Indian 
communities  mayoe  weakened.  At  whose  door  shall  we  lay  this  ?  I  will  not  say ;  bu  1 1  do  say  we 
should  make  efforts  to  stop  it  by  giving  them  something  else  in  an  impronng  way  to  do  and 
erecting  upon  this  *'sometmng  else*'  a  platform  upon  which  stands  charity. 

Our  Great  Father  may  argue,  What  can  you  do  with  the  house  alone?    Give  us  the  house,  and 
trust  us  to  fill  it  with  the  necessary  materials.    We  will  furnish  it  by  degrees. 
Very  respectfully, 

Lucy  B.  Arnolj>. 


Report  op  Female  Industrl^l  Tkacheb  Among  Standing  Rock  Sioux. 

Standing  Rock  Agency.  August  17^  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  second  annual  report,  from  July  1, 1886,  to  July 
1,1897.  J       -~.  J 

The  total  number  of  Indians  and  mixed  bloods  in  this  district  July  1, 1897,  was  865.  I  have 
made  596  visits  to  the  homes  of  Indians  during  the  past  year. 

There  are  two  sewing  societies  among  the  Indmns,  and  I  render  them  all  the  assistaiioe  I 
can,  encourage  them,  and  give  advice  in  cutting  and  making  garments.  I  myself  during  the 
winter  months  have  sewed  various  articles  for  the  Indians,  such  as  clothing  for  the  old  women 
and  clothing  for  the  little  ones. 

I  have  personally  visited  the  sick  and  ministered  to  their  wants  as  far  as  I  was  able.  I  sup- 
plied them  with  medicine  for  simple  diseases. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  un  to  August  1  no  quarters  have  been  provided  for 

the  field  matron.    I  have  no  conveyance,  so  i  have  been  handicapped  in  my  work.    I  would  also 

respectfully  request  that  I  be  furnished  with  a  sewing  machine  (as  my  predecebsor  was),  so  that 

on  certain  days  Indian  women  can  come  to  my  quarters  and  be  taught  to  cut  and  make  clothing. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Mabib  L.  Van  Solen, 

F^iale  Industrial  Teacher. 
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Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indian  Aqency, 

Darlington^  Okla,,  Septeinber  i,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fifth  amiual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
of  this  agen^. 

Location.— The  af^eancy  is  located  at  Darlington,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  North 
Canadian  River,  in  Canadian  Connty,  1  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad,  1^  miles  from  Fort  Reno,  and  4  miles  from  the  town  of  El  Reno. 

Organisation. — There  are  3,332  allotments  in  this  agency,  divided  into  10  fanning 
districts.  There  is  1  agency  farmer  (snperinten&nt  of  farming),  9  additions 
farmers  (white),  9  assistant  farmers  (Indian),  7  blacksmiths  (Indum),  9  butchers 
(Indian),  3  teamsters  (Indian),  29  policemen  (Indians),!  agency  physician,  1  engi- 
neer, 1  blacksmith,  1  carpenter,  1  stockman,  1  clerk,  1  assistant  clerk,  1  store- 
keeper, 1  leasing  agent,  and  3  field  matrons.  A  white  farmer  with  an  Indian 
assistant,  a  butdier,  a  blacksmith,  and  a  certain  number  of  x)olicemen  to  perform 
the  duties  required,  are  assigned  to  the  several  districts.  All  the  wants  of  the 
Indian  are  supplied,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  issue  station  under  charge  of 
the  farmer. 
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Rations  are  issued  semimonthly  and  consist  of  beef,  floor,  coffee,  sugar,  salt, 
8DM,  bacon,  beans,  and  baking  x>owder. 

'Ae  field  matrons  are  assigned  to  duty  in  the  districts  where  their  services  are 
mostly  required.    They  render  monthly  reports  to  the  Dei>artment  and  the  agent. 

The  agency  farmer  superintends  the  several  farming  districts  and  makes  in8i)ec- 
tion  reports  to  the  agent  as  often  as  required. 

The  leasing  agent  draws  fdl  leases  and  submits  them  to  the  agent  for  approval; 
be  inspects  and  grades  the  land  according  to  quality,  and  conducts  negotiations 
wi^  intending  lessees;  makes  collection  of  all  funds,  and  institutes  legal  proceed- 
ings against  aU  who  do  not  promptlv  comply  with  the  terms  of  their  lease. 

Tribal  govomment — The  progress  of  these  Indians  is  more  retarded  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  quondam  chiefs  than  any  other  cause.  Old-time  customs  and  tribal 
government  prove  a  heavy  handicap  to  the  individual  who  strives  to  acquire  inde- 
pendence. If  he  assumes  the  rdle  of  the  white  man  he  must  be  proof  against  ridi- 
cule and  sarcasm  of  the  nonprogressive  element;  he  must  shut  his  door  to  the 
hungry  horde  of  visiting  relatives,  who  would  otherwise  eat  him  out  of  house  and 
home;  he  must  deny  them  the  xmrestricted  use  of  his  property,  in  horses,  cattle, 
and  farm  products,  and  must  smother  his  inherited  propensity  for  hospitality. 
To  the  Indian  of  the  olden  time  all  eatables  are  common  property,  and  so  long  as 
there  are  provisions  in  the  larder  they  demand  and  receive  a  share  of  same  by 
common  consent. 

Tribal  viriting.— When  visits  are  made  by  neighboring  tribes  the  visitors  return 
loaded  with  presents  of  ponies,  blankets,  and  provisions.  The  members  of  one 
tribe  will  impoverish  themselves  to  make  presents  to  their  visitors,  and  in  like 
manner  the  others  will  do  the  same  when  the  visit  is  returned.  I  have  discouraged 
and  in  great  measure  (by  cooperation  with  neighboring  agents),  broken  up 
this  practice  at  this  agency.  It  was  most  injurious  to  allotted  Indians.  Only 
recently  some  of  the  nonprogressive  applied  for  authority  to  visit  the  Utes  in  Col- 
orado— more  than  500  miles  mstant— which  was  denied  them.  I  have  not  restricted 
the  visits  of  individuals  beyond  reasonable  limits,  but  I  am  well  aware  that  if 
tribal  visits  were  the  least  encouraged,  they  would  £^nd  the  most  of  their  time  in 
^at  way.  Tribal  visiting  serves  no  good  purpose,  but  works  great  injury  to  all 
concerned.  It  should  be  prohibited  at  all  agencies,  since  it  exercises  a  retarding 
influence  on  all  progress  and  keeps  alive  old  customs  that  ought  to  be  abrogated. 

Xania^e  and  divorce.— At  my  instance  a  law  was  enacted  at  the  last  session  of 
i^e  Territorial  legislature  requiring  all  allotted  Indians  to  take  out  license  and 
conform  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  marriage  law  for  white  persons.  Prior  to 
that  time,  nearly  all  marriages  were  consummated  according  to  Indian  customs. 
Previous  marriages  were  confirmed  by  this  act,  and  all  children  born  of  such  mar- 
riages legitimatized.  A  list  of  maiTiages  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency  is  now 
beins  prepared  for  record  in  the  several  counties  where  the  parties  reside.  Five 
huncbed  copies  of  the  new  law  were  distributed  among  the  Indians  of  the  several 
farming  districts  in  order  that  all  might  understand  its  provisions  and  be  gov- 
erned thereby.  Some  willful  violations  have  been  committed .  I  h  ave  caused  com- 
Elaints  to  be  lodged  against  several  educated  youn^  men  who  fully  understood  the 
iw  and  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  for  the  violation  of  the  same.  These  parties 
have  been  brought  before  the  civil  courts,  tried,  convicted,  and  punished.  At  this 
time  Hugh  Antelope  and  Veseva  Star  are  in  confinement  for  thirty  days  in  the 
county  jail  at  Watonga,  Blaine  County ,  for  marrying  according  to  Indian  custom 
and  without  a  license.  If  the  educated  Indians  who  violate  the  law  are  punished 
the  older  ones  will  be  more  likely  to  regard  its  provisions. 

There  are  about  50  Indians  who  have  more  than  one  wife,  and  they  will  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  wives  b^  whom  they  have  children,  but  all  plural  marriages 
in  the  future  are  strictly  forbidden  under  the  penalties  provided.  Evidently  these 
citizen  Indians  should  be  required  to  conform  to  local  laws  as  to  marriage  and 
divorce  as  well  as  other  citizens.  They  assumed  the  role  of  citizenship  in  1891, 
and  obviously  it  was  high  time  to  impose  proper  restrictions  upon  the  indiscrim- 
inate and  improper  marriage  relation  of  the  sexes.  It  was  also  rendered  necessary 
to  establish  legitimacy  of  children  in  order  to  determine  the  inheritance  of  prop- 
erty in  the  lands  held  during  the  trust  period,  which  will  at  the  end  of  twenty-five 
years  be  deeded  to  the  allottees  or  their  legal  heirs.  Prior  to  the  passage  or  this 
law  marital  relations  were  maintained  according  to  tribal  custom.  Wives  were 
bartered  and  sold  for  ponies  and  chattels,  and  divorced  at  will,  for  trivial  causes. 

The  mother-in-law  is  much  in  evidence  among  these  people.  She  makes  herself 
a  *' holy  terror,"  unless  the  family  affairs  are  conducted  according  to  her  ideas. 
Much  of  the  lu^nt's  time  is  occupied  in  the  settlement  of  family  quarrels,  and  in 
bringing  together  husband  and  wife  whose  troubles  have  been  of  sufficient  gravity 
to  cause  a  sei)aration.    His  powers  of  persuasion  are  frequently  exerted  in  vain, 
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however.  In  most  instances  the  wife,  backed  up  by  the  mother-in-law,  is  most 
obdurate  and  proof  against  all  argument  and  entreaty  to  return  to  the  family 
abode. 

Boys  and  girls  of  improper  ages  were  permitted  to  mate,  according  to  custom, 
bv  mutual  agreement  of  parents.  All  such  practices  have  now  ceased,  and  here- 
after the  penalties  for  violation  of  the  marriage  law  will  be  rigorously  enforced. 
I  shall  deem  myself  entitled  to  greater  credit  for  my  instrumentality  in  effecting 
the  passage  of  the  marriage  law  and  its  enforcement  than  any  reform  introduced 
among  these  Indians,  and  doubtless  my  reward  shall  be  the  blessing  of  the  future 
generations  who  live  after  the  old  people  are  dead  and  gone. 

Condition  and  progress.— Under  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  theee  Tndians 
in  1891  they  were  clothed  with  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  such.  They  were  not  at  that  time  prepared  for  citizen- 
ship, and  as  a  consequence  their  progress  has  been  necessarily  slow.  It  -would 
indeed  be  a  matter  of  surprise  were  it  otherwise.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  were  wild,  blanket  Indians,  frequently  on  the  warpath, 
rendering  life  and  property  of  the  early  settlers  of  western  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Colorado  at  all  times  unsafe,  their  present  peaceable,  quiet  disposition  and  compli- 
ance with  the  local  laws  enacted  for  the  government  of  ciyilized  peox>le,  incites 
surprise  and  wonder.  They  now  live  in  harmony  side  by  side,  maintaining  amica- 
ble and  friendly  relations  with  their  white  neighbors,  with  whom  they  have  shared 
the  surplus  land  of  their  reservation. 

With  few  exceptions  they  are  localized  and  in  permanent  homes,  and  indicate  as 
much  laudable  pride  in  their  individual  possessions  as  their  more  fortunate  -white 
neighbors.  With  due  allowance  for  their  ignorance  and  inability  to  comprehend 
the  force  and  effect  of  local  laws,  they  are  indeed  a  most  law-abiding  people. 
Fewer  crimes  are  committed  by  them  than  by  the  white  settlers  of  the  Territory, 
and  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  they  are  more  mindful  of  their  pecuniary  obligations 
than  their  more  enlightened  white  brothers.  They  show  a  commendable  desire 
to  adopt  civilized  habits.  The  men  as  a  rule  wear  citizens  clothing,  which  they 
preserve  with  care,  alwavs  keeping  one  good  suit  for  special  occasions.  The 
women  cling  to  the  shawl  and  squaw  dress  as  more  comfortable  for  wear  while 
pursuing  their  daily  avocations,  but  they  are  now  relieved  of  much  drudgery  and 
toil  once  imposed  upon  them  by  the  male  members  of  the  tribe,  while  the  burden 
of  the  heaviest  work  is  now  borne,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  stronger  sex. 

Under  the  progi'essive  measures  that  have  been  enforced  at  this  agency  many 
of  the  old  tribal  customs  have  been  abrogated;  now  it  is  rarely  that  forbidden 
practices  are  indulged  in.  They  are  subservient  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Department  and  the  instructions  of  their  agent,  and  are  be^pnning  to  recog- 
nize the  advantages  of  education  for  their  children.  The  opposition  once  made  to 
placing  them  in  schools  is  fast  disappearing. 

Rapid  advancement  has  been  maae  among  the  progressive  Indians  of  this  agency, 
and  marked  improv^nent  is  apparent  in  their  manner  and  habits  over  their 
conditions  of  a  few  years  ago.  A  laudable  desire  to  live  in  houses  and  to  adopt 
the  habits  of  the  white  man  is  becoming  more  evident;  the  women  are  less  pro- 
gressive. The  desire  of  these  Indilons  to  live  in  houses  on  their  allotments  has 
become  so  general  that  proportionately  a  very  limited  number  could  be  accommo- 
dated in  this  line  during  the  past  year.  The  fact  that  houses  heretofore  built 
entirely  from  Q-overnment  funds  and  issued  to  Indians  were  left  unoccupied 
determined  me  to  insist  that  Indians  expressing  a  desire  to  occupy  permanent 
homes  supply  out  of  private  funds  (derived  from  freighting,  wood  hauling,  and 
other  sources)  materials  for  foundations  as  well  as  dimension  lumber  required 
for  a  house,  in  order  that  only  deserving  Indians  endeavoring  tahelp  themselves 
should  be  assisted  by  the  Government.  In  this  manner  74  dwelling  houses  were 
erected  on  allotments  during  the  year,  at  a  total  cost  of  $6,696  to  the  Government, 
to  which  the  sum  of  $4,825  was  contributed  by  the  Indians  out  of  their  own  pri- 
vate funds.  They  are  generally  two-room  houses,  plastered  or  ceiled,  contaimng 
384  square  feet  floor  space,  although  several  three .  and  four  room  houses  were 
erected  by  the  most  progressive  oDes.  All  of  these  houses  are  now  occupied,  and 
a  ntimber  of  them  are  supplied  with  all  necessary  household  furniture,  and  are 
as  comfortable  as  most  or  those  of  their  white  neighbors.  There  are,  however, 
a  number  of  Indians  who  are  prepared  to  build  houses,  but  who,  for  want  of 
materials,  could  not  up  to  date  be  accommodated  by  me,  and  in  order  to  continue 
the  work  just  commenced  it  is  hoped  that  my  application  of  August  19  last  for  aa 
additional  expenditure  of  $6,707.58  for  the  same  purpose  be  favorably  considered. 

Fanning  districts.— These  are  numbered  from  1  to  10  and  contain  from  200  to  400 
allotments.  The  allotted  land  lies  chiefly  along  the  North  and  South  Canadian 
and  the  Washita  rivers.  They  were  selected  by  the  Indians  on  account  of  their 
proximity  to  wood  and  water,  rather  than  adaptation  to  agriculture.    Some  of 
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them  are  entirelv  nnfit  for  cttltivation,  and  will  never  furnish  a  revenue  sufficient 
to  sapport  the  allottee.  In  some  instances  the  allotments  were  arbitrarily  made 
bv  the  allotting  agents,  and  apparently  from  the  maps,  without  the  least  exami- 
nation of  the  lands  for  the  purx>oee  in  question.  Of  course  these  people  will  be 
beaTily  handicapped  in  the  effort  to  derive  self-support  by  the  cultivation  of  such 
buds. 

Fanoen. — All  able-bodied  Indians  are  rec^uired  to  work  on  penalty  of  loss  of 
ntions  for  failare  to  perform  labor  for  their  own  support.  Elach  district  farmer 
is  required  to  report  monthly  the  names  of  those  persons  who  refuse  to  do  so.  He 
16  also  required  to  report  all  marriages,  and  by  whom  consummated,  whether 
according  to  law  or  Indian  custom;  all  crimes  and  misdemeanors  and  disturbances 
within  the  limits  of  his  district;  to  keep  a  complete  census  of  the  Indians  and  to 
know  their  whereabouts;  to  visit  all  parts  of  his  district  frequently  and  to  encour- 
age his  Indians  to  cultivate  farms  and  care  for  their  property.  He  adjusts,  if 
possible,  without  recourse  to  law,  all  disputes  and  cases  of  trespass  of  stock  and 
damage  to  property.  He  secures  evidence  for  the  prosecution  of  timber  thieves, 
horse  thieves,  and  whisky  peddlers;  ha  makes  bargains  and  contracts  between 
whites  and  Indians.  He  superintends  the  construction  of  houses  and  improve- 
ments on  their  allotments;  the  sawing  of  lumber  and  cutting  of  timber,  and 
requires  observance  of  hygienic  conditions  about  their  homes. 

The  farmers  of  this  agency  constitute  the  chief  factor  in  the  progress  of  the 
Indian.  More  responsibility  attaches  to  them,  as  civilizing  agents,  than  to  any 
other  employee  in  the  Indian  service.  Therefore,  it  is  most  important  that  they 
shonld  be  men  especially  qualified  for  the  work  required  of  them.  It  is  not  every 
good  white  fanner  that  is  qualified  to  have  charge  of  a  farming  district.  He  must 
have  peculiar  fitness  for  this  position  and  an  abiding  interest  in  his  work.  A 
fanning  district  is  a  small  colony  in  itself.  It  is  practically  a  subagency  from 
which  all  the  necessary  wants  of  the  Indians  are  supplied.  It  should  not  be  nee- 
easary  for  them  to  run  mto  the  agency  for  every  little  thing  they  think  they  require. 
They  should  learn  to  look  to  their  farmer  for  such  supplies  as  are  furnished  for 
distribution  to  deserving  Indians.  His  hands  should  be  strengthened  by  the  agent 
in  diajge,  to  the  end  that  he  may  have  proper  influence  and  control  over  them. 
He  comes  in  direct  daily  contact  with  the  Indians  of  his  district  and  should  learn 
to  know  them  intimateuy  and  to  study  their  individual  characters  and  dispositions 
to  the  end  that  he  may  the  better  administer  the  affairs  of  his  district. 

Bewaid  and  pmriBhmfflit— Gk)od  Indians  should  be  rewarded  and  bad  ones  punished 
by  a  generous  issue  of  gratuitous  supplies  or  the  denial  of  the  same.  A  system  of 
reward  and  punishment  should  be  adopted  in  everv  district,  so  that  a  proper  dis- 
tinction may  be  made  between  the  good  and  the  baa.  When  the  bad  see  tnat  the 
good  ones  are  rewarded  and  that  favors  are  extended  to  them  alone  they  will  be 
tempted  to  reform  for  the  sake  of  like  treatment.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  useless 
waste  of  the  appropriations  annually  made  for  the  support  and  civilization  of  cer- 
tain Indian  tribes  to  issue  supplies  indiscriminately  to  those  who  do  not  deserve 
them,  and  who  have  been  cai^  for  so  long  by  a  generous  Government  that  they 
demand  such  assistance  as  a  matter  of  ri^ht. 

Agzieiiltiire. — All  able-bodied  Indians,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  occupied  in 
farming  this  season.  WhUe,  in  the  main,  their  operations  have  been  on  a  small 
Rale,  yet  nearly  all  have  raised  something  in  the  way  of  farm  products.  When 
it  is  considered  that  their  efforts  in  this  Ime  date  back  only  a  few  years,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  have  done  remarkably  well.  During  the  ^ears  1895  and 
18W  the  prevailing  drought  injured  all  crops,  which  was  most  discouraging  to 
the  new  beginners.  They  have  shown  commendable  determination  to  renew  their 
efforts  this  year,  with  much  better  results.  The  wheat  and  oats  crop  is  fine  in  this 
section.  It  is  estimated  that  Oklahoma  will  market  at  least  30,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  from  this  year's  crop. 

The  small  acreage  of  broken  land  to  each  family  hindered  all  but  a  few  of  the 
Indiuis  from  sowing  wheat  and  oats.  Ck>m  this  season  has  not  done  so  well. 
Kaffir  com  and.8orghum  generallv  do  well  in  this  section  and  are  not  seriouslv 
affected  by  the  drought.  It  will  be  several  years  before  they  will  have  enough 
land  in  cultivation  for  a  variety  of  crops.  It  does  not  pay  to  seed  less  than  10 
acres  of  wheat  or  5  acres  of  oats,  leaving  1 0  acres  or  more  for  other  crops.  For  that 
teaaon  only  such  Indians  are  encouraged  to  plant  small  grain  who  have  15  or  more 
acres  under  cultivation.  The  use  of  improved  machinery  for  seeding  and  har- 
I  vesting  small  grain  is  so  general  in  this  section  that  it  is  impracticable  to  induce 
ftem  to  resort  to  primitive  methods  in  gathering  their  crops,  and  the  necessity 
fw  such  improved  machinery  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent. 
The  following  is  quoted  from  a  local  paper  of  recent  date: 

standing  Bird,  a  Cheyenne  who  was  a  *'  blanket  Indian  "  five  years  ago,  has  this  year  raised 
and dQg30  boshels  of  msh  potatoes,  has  good  fields  of  corn  and  Kafir  coni, and^as^i^cresof 
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Similar  progress  to  being  made  by  nearly  all  on  r  Indian! 
,    .  „.  ^-.^  "-  -^   --     -^-  solution  of  the  IndM 

_  ._  j^  white  farmers  at  tlij 

t  practicable  x 

EdnoatLon.— The  schools  of  this  agency  have  been  well  patronized  durin^r 
year.  All  children  of  school  age,  within  reasonable  distance,  have  been  reqoj 
to  attend.  Owing  to  the  widely  scattered  condition  of  the  allotments  it  has  pro\ 
impracticable  to  get  all  the  children  in  school,  and  aside  from  this  fact  there  \ 
not  sufficient  Government  schools  provided  to  accommodate  all  the  children 
school  age.  The  following  is  the  average  attendance  at  the  boarding  and  day 
schools  of  this  agency  during  the  past  fiscal  year: 

Cheyenne  Boarding  School 123 

Arapaho  Boarding  School 106 

Mennonite  Mission  School  (at  Cantonment) 59 

Mennonite  Mission  School  (at  agency) 40 

Whirlwind  Day  School 16 

Seger  Boarding  School  (bonded) . .  .^ 116 

Total  average  attendance 460 

The  new  school  plant  erected  during  the  year  in  the  Red  Moon  district,  to  accom- 
modate 75  pupils,  will  be  furnished  and  occupied  at  the  conmiencement  of  the 
§  resent  school  year.  An  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Arapaho  School  of  a  g^ls" 
ormitory.  A  new  scliool  plant  at  the  Cantonment  subagency  is  being  contracted 
for,  and  will  be  built  during  the  present  year.  The  indisposition  heretofore  exhib- 
ited to  place  children  in  school  is  fast  disappearing,  under  the  penalty  impoeed  of 
withholding  rations  from  those  who  refuse  to  comply. 

DnrnkeniiMs. — These  Indians  are  not  abdicted  to  the  use  of  liquor,  and  it  is  rare, 
indeed,  that  one  is  seen  under  the  influence  of  intoxicants.  Liquor  peddlers  are 
rigorou^y  prosecuted  and  promptly  punished. 

Foliee.— They  are  loval  and  obedient,  industrious  and  cheerful  workers  when 
called  on.    They  handle  all  freight  received  at  and  shipped  from  this  agency  with- 
out additional  compensation.    They  are  vigilant,  and  keep  whisky  peddlers  away 
from  the  Indians. 
FopolatioiL— The  census  herewith  submitted  shows  the  population  to  be  as  follows: 


Males: 

Over  ISyearH 

Under  18  years 

Females: 

Over  14  years 

Under  U  years 

All  ages 

Males  between  6  and  18  years  . . 
Females  between  6  and  18  years 


Cheyenne. 

AraxMiho. 

Total 

509 
418 

749 
353 

375 
S17 

338 
175 

iH4 

635 

l.liC 

5S8 

2.089 

338 
301 

1.005 

3,0£^ 

131 
1^ 

:m& 

421 

Employees  —The  employees  of  the  agency  and  schools  have  been  interested,  faith- 
ful, and  energetic  workers,  and  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  the  support  given  me 
in  my  work.  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  uniform  support  I  have  received  from 
the  Department  and  for  the  unqualified  indorsement  of  all  recommendations  and 
suggestions  made  by  me  for  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  which 
have  made  my  difficult  and  unpleasant  duties  less  irksome  and  encouraged  me  to 
continue  a  work  from  which  I  would  otherwise  be  tempted  to  seek  relief. 

Bemarks. — While  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  indiscriminate  issue  of  rations 
serves  but  to  prolong  the  continuance  of  their  dependence  upon  the  Government 
for  support,  I  am  UQt  prepared  as  yet  to  recommend  the  discontinuance  of  the  issue 
of  subsistence  to  those  who  mostly  deserve  and  need  it,  but  I  am  firmly  committed 
to  the  necessity  of  withholding  gratuitous  subsistence  from  the  nonprogreswve 
Indians  who  show  no  disposition  to  labor  for  their  own  support. 

If  we  were  influenced  by  sentiment,  we  might  be  disposed  to  hesitate  ere  we  strip 
the  red  man  of  his  savage  environments  and  forbid  his  indulgence  in  his  old-time 
habits  that  have  so  hindered  his  advancement.  At  last  he  is  brought  to  bay,  with 
no  means  of  retreat.  He  can  not  go  further  to  escape  contact  with  the  civilizing 
influence  of  his  once  hated  white  enemy.  He  has  noade  his  last  stand  and  now  he 
slowly  yields,  determinedly  fighting  to  the  last    But  we  must  not  let  our  sympathy 
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ngmder  ns  unmindfal  of  our  duty,  though  it  involves  apparent  hardship.  *'The 
pestest  good  to  the  neatest  number ''  snould  he  our  motto.  We  must  admit  that 
H  is  necessary  and  ri^ht  to  wipe  out  barbarism  and  superstition  anu  substitute 
therefor  the  accessories  of  a  higher  civilization. 

Reservation  Indians  are  persistent  beggars,  and  an  agent's  popularity  with  them 
TK  measured  by  his  disposition  to  supply  their  wants.  To  be  popular  with  them 
neoeasitates  permitting  them  to  have  their  own  wav  in  everything,  and  their  wav 
militates  against  all  progress.  No  other  way  is  so  altogether  the  correct  thin^  with 
the  uneducated  Indian.  It  is  the  road  his  forefathers  traveled  from  time  imme- 
moriaL  But  when  he  is  required  to  adopt  a  certain  course,  which  involves  improve- 
ment in  his  condition,  he  acquiesces  ana  acknowledges  that  he  has  been  controlled 
for  his  own  good.  He  respects  the  decision  and  firnmess  in  his  superiors,  and  is 
quick  to  recognize  the  effect  of  a  stronger  will  power. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  order  to  remark  that  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  under 
my  charge  has  not  been  accomplished  without  the  exercise  of  unyielding  firmness 
and  a  determined  effort  to  put  into  practice  the  innovations  and  reforms  started  by 
myself,  "with  the  sanction  of  the  Department,  for  their  benefit.  I  have  had  to 
combat  the  united  opposition  of  the  old  chiefs  and  their  followers,  who  constitute 
the  nonprogressive  element  among  these  allotted  Indians.  They  have  fought 
determinedly  for  the  maintenance  of  tribal  government,  and  the  retention  of  their 
authority  over  their  people.  They  were  shrewd  enough  to  read  their  destiny  in 
tiie  success  of  my  plans  for  the  civilization  of  their  people,  and  they  have  opposed 
them  with  all  the  powers  of  persuasion,  in  order  to  innuence  those  the  least  dis- 
posed to  adopt  the  advice  and  instruction  of  those  appointed  over  them.  It  has 
been  a  long  and  bitter  fight,  but  the  end  is  near,  and  the  opposition  almost  gone. 
One  by  one  their  followers  have'dropped  off,  and  now  those  who  once  hela  undis- 
puted sway  over  their  people  are  deserted,  their  power  gone,  and  nothing  left  to 
them  but  the  inevitable.  They  must  accept  it  or  go  down  to  their  grave,  main- 
tafniny  to  the  last  their  efforts  to  retain  their  independence  of  the  white  man's 
control. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  E.  Woodson, 
Major  J  United  States  Army,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMHissiONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Cheyenne  School. 

Darlington,  Okla.  ,  July,  1897. 

8tr:  I  hereby  present  my  third  annual  report  of  the  Cheyenne  Boarding  School. 

The  avenwe  attendance  daring  the  year  has  been  140.  This  is  not  the  showing  that  I  had 
hoped  to  makes  nor  is  it  what  I  had  good  cause  to  expect.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
S  of  oar  pupils  were  transferred  to  the  new  dav  school  and  21  to  the  contract  school  at  Watonga. 
Not  one  of  these  pupils  could  have  eone  to  the  training  schools,  and  as  they  were  among  the 
best  and  most  contented  of  our  pupils,  all  of  them  would  have  come  back  to  us  had  not  every 
indnoement  been  held  out  to  prevail  upon  them  to  go  to  the  other  schools. 

Let  me  remark  in  this  connection  that  the  folly  of  depleting  the  boarding  schools,  where  the 
children  can  be  well  cared  for  at  almost  no  additional  exjMnse,  to  swell  the  ranks  or  a  contract 
Bchool,  although  this  contract  school  may  be  a  public  school,  which  is  in  session  not  more  than 
aeren  monthsln  the  year  and  which  necessarily  encourages  the  children  to  remain  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  possible  seven  months  time  in  absolute  herding  in  the  filth  and  squalor  of  the 
tepee,  together  with  all  of  its  factors  of  savage  vioe  and  immoralitv,  is  too  patent  to  need  more 
than  mention  to  be  frowned  upon  bv  all  thinking  friends  of  the  Indian. 

In  spite  of  this  loss,  supplemented  by  liberal  transfers  to  the  training  school,  by  dint  of  great 
personal  effort  and  persij^tent  use  of  all  forces  within  my  reach  (among  these  forces  the  most 
potent  of  all  was  the  willing  assistance  of  the  field  matron,  Mrs.  Eliza  Armor,  who  used  every 
legitimate  influence  in  her  power  to  aid  me  among  the  Indians  of  her  district),  I  have  succeeded 
in  Tnaking  up  the  loss,  and  had  it  been  possible  to  secure  all  of  the  new  pupils  that  we  ^t  during 


the  year  at  the  first  of  the  year,  our  average  attendance  would  have  been  greater  than  it  was 
last  year. 

The  work  of  the  schoolrooms  has  been  more  than  satisfactory.  Indeed,  in  this  department, 
there  has  been  nothing  to  criticise  during  the  entire  year.  The  absolute  thoroughness  and  the 
extent  of  the  work  calls  for  unstinted  prsdse. 

The  embroidery,  fancy  needlework,  and  pastel  painting  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  In  my 
judgment  this  work  has  been  kept  fully  abreast  of  the  schoolroom  work,  and  the  calisthenic  and 
Denarte  physical  culture  has  been  handled  equally  well.  The  band  also  has  made  wonderful 
urogrees.  and  is  now  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  school.  The  fact  that  all  of  this  work  has  been 
done  willingly  by  the  teachers,  in  the  time  that  so  many  so-called  teachers  state  whininglv  '*is 
my  own  time,*'  speaks  volumes  in  praise  of  the  earnest  corps  of  literary  workers  that  it  has  oeen 
mygood  fortune  to  associate  with. 

The  conduct  of  the  farm  work  also  meets  with  my  hearty  approval.  The  400  acres  of  luxuriant 
croiM  of  various  kinds  now  ripening  for  the  most  abundant  harvest  ever  known  in  this  Territory, 
the  fine  condition  of  the  work  stock  and  the  farm  machinery,  the  matchless  showing  of  the  large 
herd  <rf  hi^-bred  stock,  the  16  milee  of  *'  A  No.  1 "  fence,  not  ordinary  reservation  fence,  but  five 
wires  with  a  good  cedar  post  every  rod,  and  the  whole  thing  well  stayed  and  properlv  anchored, 
an  done  by  the  boys  this  year,  and  done  without  the  **  clashing  of  the  chains  of  discipline  '*  being 
heard.  Tne  foregoing  list  of  improvements  and  productions  tells  the  necessary  story  of  farm 
stock  and  garden  work. 
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The  perfect  repair  of  the  entire  school  plant,  the  rebnildin^  of  a  shop  that,  with  it«  comploie 
sets  of  iron  and  wood  working  tools,  shoemakiner  materials,  plnmbing  tools,  sloyd  benches,  foams. 
etc..  wonld  do  honor  to  a  training  school,  the  ample  oil  room,  the  girls*  bathroom,  the  IflO-loot 
addition  to  stock  shed,  the  overhanling,  refitting,  and  famishing  tne  lanndry.  the  band  stuad 
that  would  do  honor  to  any  school,  be  it  ever  so  pretentions,  and  the  teaching  of  several  bojrs  to 
do  this  kind  of  work,  will  witness  the  snccesa  of  the  carpenter's  department.  The  work  in  all  of 
The  other  departments  has  been  equally  well  and  faithfully  performed. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  remarkably  eood  durmg  the  entire  year.  A  visit  from  tbe 
Fort  Sill  school  band,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John  OarU  and  from  t^e  Arapahoe  school 
band,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Caster,  marked  a  bright  spot  in  the  year's  work.  Tbe 
closing  exercises,  which  were  held  in  the  grove  on  June  16,  were  witnessed  by  a  large  and  entha- 
siastic  audience  of  both  whites  and  Indians,  and  won  great  praise  from  alL 

Our  Indian  employees,  11  in  the  mannal  departments  and  2  in  the  literary  departments,  all 
merit  great  praise,  and  have  earned  for  themselves  the  unqualified  respect  of  alL 

In  closing  my  rei>ort  of  one  of  the  most  pleasant  years  that  I  have  spent  In  the  Indian  serr- 
ioe,  I  extend  my  most  hearty  thanks  to  my  superiors  in  office  and  to  the  excellent  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  so  loyally  and  faithfully  seconded  my  effort  in  behalf  of  tbe  Cheyenne 
school 

I  am,  very  resi^etfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  ViETS,  Sttperintendeni. 

The  CoMMissioNBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
(Through  Acting  Agent  A.  E.  Woodson.) 


Report  or  Superintendent  op  Arapaho  School. 

Arapaho  School,  July  — ,  2S97. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Arapahoe  School.  On  my  arri  val. 
November  16,  to  take  charge  of  it  I  found  that  the  school  had  been  without  a  resident  superin- 
tendent since  June  30, 1896. 

I  found  an  earnest  lot  of  employees  and  110  children.  The  school  has  a  cai>acity  of  136,  and  the 
smaller  number  of  children  enrolled  than  in  former  years  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  had  been  sent  to  nonreservation  schools,  and  that  all  the  remaining  healthy 
Arapahoe  children  within  a  radius  of  40  miles  were  in  school.  Not  knowing  the  ground  well,  and 
havmg  much  else  to  do,  I  made  no  special  effort  to  Increase  the  number.  Five  were  discharged 
by  truisfer  and  for  sickness  later;  but  the  average  during  the  period  from  November  16,  l»96. 
to  June  Id,  1897,  was  the  highest  of  any  school  that  I  have  ever  been  connected  with.  Another 
pleasing  feature  is  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  single  runaway  during  that  period,  nor  a  case 
of  cor];>oral  punishment. 

The  plant— There  are  10  buildings.  The  girls*  dormitory  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the 
service,  badly  racked,  and  out  of  plumb.  The  ceilings  are  low  and  the  rooms  dark.  Tlie  boys' 
dormitory  is  new  and  good.  A  large  addition  has  been  made  to  the  brick  cottage,  and  comfort- 
able quarters  are  now  furnished  the  teachers.  The  bam  is  quite  good,  the  laundry  is  small 
but  in  good  repair,  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shop  is  very  iMX)r.  AH  the  buildings  are  in 
good  repair. 

The  farm.— Sixteen  hundred  acres  are  inclosed  for  pasturing,  286  are  under  plow,  viz:  45  are 

Slanted  in  Indian  comJK  in  Kafir  com,  80  in  sugar  cane,  SO  in  millet,  12  in  cowpeas,  5  in  sar- 
ening,  2  in  vineyard,  77  acres  of  oats,  and  15  acres  of  rye;  also  10  acres  of  orcharding.  Caat 
year  very  little  crop  was  raised  on  account  of  the  drought.  This  year  all  the  crops  are  good, 
and  the  yield  promlbes  to  be  large. 

Stock.— The  stock  of  cattle  is  unusually  fine.  There  are  30  Holstein  cows  and  25  head  of  yoong 
cattle.  The  school  has  been  abundantly  supplied  with  milk,  and  about  300  ix>unds  of  butter  ba8 
been  made.  Over  1,000  acres  of  pasture  have  been  inclosed  this  summer,  offering  plenty  of 
pastura^. 

Indoatnes.— With  such  a  farm  and  so  much  valuable  stock,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to 
stock  raising  and  farmincr  than  to  any  other,  and  special  attention  has  been  given  to  those  sab- 
jects.  Four  of  the  older  ooys  have  been  instructed  in  the  use  of  wood-workmg  tools,  and  next 
year  as  many  more  will  receive  some  practical  instruction  in  iron  work.  These  four  lines  of 
work  seem  to  be  the  ones  most  needed  nere. 

The  domestic  industries  have  been  well  conducted,  eepeciallv  that  of  the  sewing  room.  Besides 
doing  the  work  urgently  needed  to  supply  the  school,  much  instruction  has  been  given  to  aid 
the  ^rls  to  do  work  independently.  Tne  dining  room  and  kitchen  work  has  been  syitematiGaliy 
done,  but  1  have  been  dissatisfied' that  bo  little  variety  could  be  furnished.  Our  garden  this 
year  will  make  next  year's  table  much  more  attractive  and  satisfactory. 

Our  laundry  has  been  as  good  as  the  average  and  as  good  as  we  can  expect  with  our  present 
,, /_  ...      ,,    _    . ., . -*  lythan  in  Northern 

„    _       .  '  the  strongest  bovs. 

oys  and  creates  more  dissatisfaction  than  any  other  element  in  tne 
school .  and  is  of  no  educational  value  to  them.  All  these  larger  schools  should  be  furnished  with 
some  power  to  run  the  washing  machines. 

Sanitation.— The  facilities,  for  bathing  have  been  very  i)oor  and  the  sewerage  system  imper- 
fecf  and  bad,  but  as  authority  has  recently  been  granted  to  provide  better,  that  will  soon  be 
remedied. 

literary  work.— There  are  four  school  rooms,  and  it  has  never  been  my  ^^>od  fortune  to  have 
four  such  elficient  teachers.  The  Arapahoe  have  been  called  dull.  Their  advancement  here 
disproves  that.  I  have  never  seen  in  an v  school  so  much  change  for  the  better  as  has  been  made 
here.  The  Arapahoe  language  was  entirely  displaced  by  the  English,  the  reading  and  reciting 
in  all  the  schoolrooms  became  loud  and  clear,  and  a  real  pride  was  created  in  school  work. 
There  has  been  emulation  among  the  teachers,  but  no  jealousies,  and  the  schoolroom  coopera- 
tion has  been  as  nearly  perfect  as  I  have  ever  had. 

In  consultation  with  these  teachers,  all  of  whom  are  unusually  fine  singers,  we  decided  at 
Christmas  to  try  the  experiment  of  teaching  80  of  the  children  to  read  music— that  is,  rfnging  by 
note,  by  the  sol-fa  system,  uidng  the  evening  hour  for  that  purpose.  The  result  was  a  surprise 
to  all  who  have  witnessed  it  Nearly  every  one  of  the  80  became  ready  music  readers,  carryiufr 
the  soprano,  alto,  and  base  independently.  The  old  style  of  heavy  chorusing  was  wholly  done 
away  with,  and  a  better  »yle  introduced.  The  singing  of  the  Arapahoe  schoolbecame  one  of  its 
roost  prominent  and  happy  features.   TUden's  Song  Reader  was  the  text-book  used.  1  believe  that 
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nearly  all  Indian  children  can  learn  to  read  mnsic  as  readily  as  the  white,  and  that  they  are  usn 
ally  more  benefited  by  it  than  are  the  white  children,  because  of  their  greater  love  for  it.  I  shall 
never  be  satisfied  to  go  back  to  the  old  chorus  system.  An  excellent  band  of  16  pieces  has  been 
bailt  up  and  sustained.  This  musical  feature  of  the  school  shows  more  plainly  than  any  other, 
and  to  an  oiutside  observer  would  seem  prominent,  but  it  has  not  been  a  fad,  and  progress  and 
development  in  all  lines  of  literary  work  has  been  even  greater,  and  especially  on  lines  of  lan- 
guage work.  Great  stress  has  been  made  on  these  Unes,  because  experience  teaches  that  when 
chUdren  have  acquired  good  use  of  the  English,  all  other  subjects  become  easier. 

'Visitors.— Inspector  McCk>rmick  and  Supervisor  Heinemann  visited  the  school  o£Bicially .  Besides 
these,  143  have  visited  the  schooL  These  numerous  visitors  instead  of  being  a  hindrance  have 
been  a  real  help  to  the  school,  for  the  timidity  formerly  so  prevalent  has  almost  disappeared. 

Heeds  of  the  sehooL—A  new  building  for  girls^  dormitory  is  the  greatest  need.  The  old  building 
ooold  be  moved  back  and  made  into  shops  and  a  good  laundry.  Better  buildings  for  both  pur* 
poses  are  sadly  needed.  There  should  oe  a  larger  water  tank  placed  high  enough  to  offer  pro- 
tection in  case  of  fire.    The  present  one  is  inadequate. 

Cooperation.— ThereJias  been  earnest  cooperation  between  superintendent  and  employees,  and 
the  school  has  moved  along  from  beginning  to  end  without  friction,  and  I  am  heartily  grateful 
for  the  hearty  support  given  by  Agent  Wordson,  and  for  the  generosity  of  the  Department. 
BeepectfBlly, 

O.  U.  Parker,  Superintendent. 

The  6nPBRiNTXNi>ENT  or  Indian  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  KIOWA  AGENCY. 

Kiowa  Agency, 
Anadarko,  Okla,^  August  ^8^  1897, 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  this  my  third  annual  report  of  the  Kiowa 
Agency.  To  the  statistical  reports  accompanying  the  same,  which  contain  mneh 
and  very  fnll  information,  attention  is  invited. 

Famdng.— There  has  been  an  increased  acreage  under  cultivation  by  the  Indians 
over  that  of  last  season,  which,  with  the  abundant  rainfall,  has  placed  these  people 
beyond  a  chance  of  want  or  hunger  during  the  coming  winter,  besides  having 
something  to  put  on  the  market.  At  this  writing  it  is  altogether  too  early  in  the 
season  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  crops  raised,  which  consist  of  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  Kaffir  com,  millet,  sugar  cane,  and  nearly  every  kind  of  vegetables. 
Such  a  favorable  season  as  this  has  not  been  realized  for  several  years,  and  could 
not  be  looked  for,  judging  from  the  past,  more  often  than  once  in  six  or  seven 
years.  It  is  universally  the  case  that  the  Indians  are  gathering  their  crops  and 
placing  them  in  cribs  and  granaries,  under  instructions  which  have  been  given 
them  by  the  agency  farmers  and  field  matrons.  They  are  putting  up  quantities 
of  hay  for  their  cattle  during  the  winter  months. 

Sto^ — Nothing  has  been  done  by  these  people  this  season  that  has  demonstrated 
so  fully  that  this  industry  is  the  one  that  must  be  fostered  an4  encouraged  as  the 
successes  of  the  year  and  the  growing  interest  of  the  Indian  in  carina  for.  his 
stock.  Their  herds  of  cattle  have  not  only  increased,  but  they  have  added  to  them 
by  seUing  or  trading  their  ponies  for  young  stock,  and  in  most  instances  they  are 
caring  for  their  stock  as  well  or  better  than  the  average  white  man,  but  it  is  an 
industry  that  must  be  most  arbitrarily  and  strongly  protected. 

The  greatest  drawback  experienced  is  to  get  the  Indian  to  hold  his  cattle  until 
they  are  ready  for  the  market  at  their  best  value,  and  this  can  be  done  by  the  exer- 
cise of  positive  efforts  to  prevent  the  white  man  invading  the  Territory  and  pur- 
chasinK  the  young  stock  at  a  ridiculously  low  price.  Many  cases  have  been  discov- 
ered where  whites  have  been  doing  this,  and  the  parties  purchasing  stopped  from 
so  doing,  but  in  other  cases  these  purchases  are  made  under  the  guise  of  one 
Indian  purchasing  from  another,  when  really  it  is  done  by  white  men  tlurough  an 
Indian.  This  has  been  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Indian  accumulat- 
ing herds  of  cattle,  which  it  is  so  desirable  they  should  do,  and  until  the  practice  is 
stopi)ed  entirely  and  sales  only  made  under  strictly  enforced  regulations  they  will 
never  accumulate  much. 

The  Government  should  furnish  the  market  for  every  animal  they  have  to  sell 
and  every  article  they  can  produce  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for  their  own 
use,  paying  a  reasonable  price  for  the  same.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been 
purchased  of  the  Indians  664,431  pounds  of  beef  cattle,  the  same  price  being  paid 
gross  as  was  paid  the  contractor,  and  they  are  now  holding  more  than  500,000 
pounds  to  be  sold  to  the  Government  under  the  same  conditions.  The  cattle  pur- 
chased of  these  Indians  v^ere  as  fine  beeves  as  ever  went  to  any  market,  and  far 
superior  to  the  cattle  furnished  by  the  contractor,  who  simply  has  to  furnish  cattle 
of  a  quality  required  under  the  contract. 

So  far  as  has  been  possible,  the  same  rules  have  been  observed  the  past  year  as 
were  in  force  during  the  previous  year,  as  set  forth  in  my  second  annual  report, 
regarding  the  protection  of  Indian  cattle,  with  equal  or  better  results,  to  which 
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attention  is  invited.  Also  especial  attention  is  invited  to  that  part  of  said  report 
covering  other  matters  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  not  denned  necessary  to  repeat 
them  here. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  are  afraid  that  they  will  have  to  pay  taxes  on 
their  cattle,  we  have  been  unable  to  secure  anything  like  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  number  of  cattle  owned  by  Indians  on  the  reservation,  but  I  think  it  wonld  be 
safe  as  an  estimate  to  state  that  they  have  between  20,000  and  30,000  head. 

IndnstriM.— While  farming  and  stock  raising  have  been  encourt^^  to  the  fnllest 
extent  with  gratifying  results,  these  Indians  have  hauled  nearlv  every  pound  of 
freight  pertaining  to  the  agency.  They  have  cut  and  delivered  all  wood  reqoired 
by  Government  and  traders.  sJso  hay  and  wood  for  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment at  Fort  Sill,  and  are  now  engaged  in  putting  in  200  tons  of  hay  under  contract 
which  1  assumed  responsibility  of  at  Fort  Sill.  I  did  not  accept  the  proposition  to 
put  in  wood  for  the  Fort  Sill  post  this  year  because  it  was  much  less  than  I  believed 
it  to  be  worth  to  put  it  in,  but  should  the  Indians  of  their  own  free  will  desire  to 
put  in  any  of  this  wood  they  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  contrast 
at  present  and  of  past  periods  of  the  actions  ana  conduct  of  these  Indians  in  their 
dedre  to  work  is  most  remarkable.  There  isn't  a  day  that  they  do  not  call  at  the 
office  and  ask  for  something  to  do  instead  of  calling  and  begging  for  something:. 
It  is  very  seldom  now  that  an  Indian  comes  to  the  office  asking  for  anything  to  be 
given  him  that  he  has  not  earned. 

A  school  of  lace  making  has  been  established  for  the  women,  to  which  they  are 
devoting  much  time,  not  only  developing  their  skill  in  this  art,  but  they  have 
earned  and  received  in.  the  neighborhood  of  $500  for  the  work  done  by  them. 
This  enterprise  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ida  A.  Roff,  of  New  York. 

The  necessity  of  white  labor  of  an  ordinary  character  has  become  virtually 
extinct,  as  the  Indians  are  capable,  willing,  and  anxious  to  do  everything  and  any- 
thing that  is  necessary  to  be  done  on  or  about  the  reservation. 

There  has  been  paid  to  these  Indians,  the  proceeds  of  their  own  labor  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1897,  $127,204.86,  not  one  cent  of  it  being  a  gratui- 
tous gift  from  the  Government,  and  much  more  has  been  earned  by  them  from  other 
sources.  The  known  resources  of  these  people  has  been  increased  from  a  little 
more  than  $50,000  a  year  to  nearlv  $130,000,  and  this  within  three  years. 

Indian  honsM.-- One  hundred  and  seventeen  new  houses  have  been  built  with  the 
lumber  which  was  provided  by  the  Government,  the  Indians  paying  for  all  the 
labor  in  the  construction  of  the  same,  and  the  hauling  of  the  lumber  from  the 
agency  to  the  place  where  the  houses  were  to  be  built.  Besides  this ,  64  houses  have 
been  repaired  and  placed  in  a  habitable  condition.  I  had  supposed  that  bv  the  con- 
struction of  this  number  of  new  houses  every  family  would  be  supplied,  but,  as  in 
all  communities,  the  young  people  are  getting  married,  and  the  parents  are  anxious 
to  provide  for  those  who  will  soon  become  of  proper  age,  with  houses,  I  fiiid  it  will 
be  necessary  to  build  at  least  100  more  houses,  which  I  have  recommended  shall 
be  done  under  the  same  conditions  as  last  year. 

From  the  reports  received  of  the  several  field  matrons  and  farmers,  and  my  own 
personal  observation  in  traveling  about  the  reservation,  the  noticeable  improve- 
ment in  the  personal  condition  oi  these  people  is  something  that  can  not  but  bring 
forth  the  most  favorable  comments.  I  would  much  prefer  eating  a  meal  of  victuals 
prepared  by  the  majority  of  the  Indian  women  who  are  living  in  houses  than  to 
attempt  to  do  so  at  the  majority  of  the  places  occupied  by  ordinary  white  families 
on  the  frontier.  They  are  cleaner  and  neater  in  their  appearance;  tiieir  clothing 
is  neat,  and  in  every  way  there  is  a  most  wholesome  surrounding  found  with  the 
Indian  families,  who  are  now  almost  universally  living  in  their  houses,  having 
abandoned  their  tepees  and  tents.  They  are  spending  their  money  in  purchasing 
of  household  utensils,  such  as  furniture,  bedding,  etc. ;  and  on  entenng  one  of 
their  houses  it  presents  an  inviting  appearance  rather  than  a  repulsive  one,  and 
general  comment  is  expressed  in  all  the  border  papers  and  by  all  unprejudiced  peo- 
ple who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  these  Indians,  as  to  their  marked  improve- 
ment in  dress,  dex)ortment,  and  general  appearance. 

Barring  the  very  old  ones,  few  of  the  men  wear  anything  but  citizens^  clothing. 
The  women,  of  course,  adhere  to  their  old  style  dresses,  simply  because  it  takes 
less  material  and  the  dress  is  more  easily  constructed,  and  at  ttie  same  time  no  one 
can  question  but  they  are  equally  as  modest,  while  much  more  comfortable  in  this 
hot  climate. 

Sohoolf .— By  careful  management  and  utilizing  every  available  piece  of  material 
and  time  of  employees,  we  have  been  able  to  remove  the  culinary  department 
entirely  from  the  main  building  at  the  Rainy  Mountain  school,  which,  with  the 
completion  of  the  boys*  play  room,  makes  the  capacity  of  that  school  barely  com- 
fortable for  the  accommodation  of  50  children  and  the  employees;  but  it  is  the 
intention  to  crowd  the  school  and  take  in  100  children  the  coming  year. 
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AH  of  the  schools  of  this  reservation  have  been  in  the  same  overcrowded  con- 
dition as  reported  by  me  last  year,  and  most  necessarily  continue  the  same  way 
until  the  contemplated  new  school  building  are  constructed,  which  the  interests 
of  the  Indians  and  the  Government  make  it  most  imperatively  necessary  be  done 
with  no  fnrtiier  delay.  With  all  of  our  efforts  to  provide  school  accommodations 
for  the  cdiildren  of  this  reservation,  we  shall  find  from  250  to  300  that  must  remain 
in  camp.  When  the  Mount  Scott  school  is  constructed,  which  has  been  under 
consideration  for  the  past  two  years,  and  in  first  payment  for  the  same  these 
Indiana  have  had  in  the  Treasury  for  two  years  $25,000  of  their  own  money,  there 
will  be  accommodations  for  all  their  children.  I  deem  it  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  GK>vemment  to  see  there  is  no  further  delay  in  this  matter.  In  all  other 
respects  the  schools  are  in  the  same  flourishing  and  advancing  condition  as  indi- 
cated in  my  last  annual  report. 

Folioe  and  Indian  eonrti.— I  have  only  to  invite  attention  to  my  last  report,  which 
covers  all  that  can  be  said  in  this. 

General  remarks  regarding  the  reservation  are  fully  covered  in  my  last  report, 
under  the  heads  of  resurvey  of  pasture  lands,  to  which  I  invite  attention.  Also 
to  all  other  matters  not  touched  in  this  report. 

The  qneetion  of  opening  these  reservations  to  settlement  by  whites  is  one  that 
causes  constant  uneasiness  and  an  unsettled  state  of  affairs.  Having  before  them 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians,  as  well  as  many 
olher  tribes  whose  lands  have  been  taken  from  them  under  the  form  of  a  treaty 
and  opened  to  settlement  by  whites,  this  is  what  they  judge  from  and  base  their  own 
possible  condition  when  their  reservations  are  absorbed  into  the  public  domain. 
They  are  not  unwilling  to  part  with  their  surplus  lands  to  their  own  people,  that 
is,  to  Indians  of  other  tribes,  but  they  naturally,  and  for  just  reasons,  dread  the 
coming  of  that  class  of  white  people  who  are  ever  ready  in  their  g^reed  to  pounce 
down  upon  them. 

As  an  example  of  their  earnestness  in  this  matter  they  have  consented  to  the 
adding  of  upward  of  50,000  acres  of  land  to  the  Fort  SiU  Military  Reservation  for 
use  and  occupancy  of  the  G^ronimo  Apache  prisoners,  and  have  further  expressed 
their  willingness  to  sell  to  the  Absentee  Wyandottes  sufficient  lands  so  that  each, 
to  the  number  of  206  people,  shall  have  160  acres.  This  is  all  fully  provided  for 
by  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  they  are  willing  and  ready  to  comply  with,  and  now 
they  ask  that  the  Gk)vemment  recognize  its  obligations  imder  the  same  treaty  and 
not  confirm  a  treaty  (the  Jerome  treaty)  which  was  made  and  completed  by  coercion 
and  fraud. 

It  is  their  desire  that  this  reservation  be  kept  exclusively  for  Indians,  and  this 
ifibut  natural.  They  have  learned  to  dread  the  white  man ,  his  avarice  and  cupidity, 
and  they  are  not  to  blame  for  this.  They  realize  that  they  must  learn  to  work 
and  take  care  of  themselves,  and  they  are  willing  to  do  this,  but  they  have  an 
aversion  to  being  crowded  on  every  side  by  men  who  have  no  friendship  for  the 
Indian.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  reason  why  tms  reservation  may  not  be  held  intact 
for  Indians. 

As  they  so  much  desire,  and  without  reasonable  doubt,  with  vigorous  and  wise 
management,  we  will  have  a  State  inhabited  by  pure-blooded  Indians  as  progress- 
ive, intelligent,  and  rich  as  any  community  in  the  now  western  country,  and  all 
tMs  accomplished  in  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years.  No  bands  of  Indians  have 
ever  been  able  to  cope  with  the  whites,  and  when  thrown  among  them  they  invari- 
ably have  dwindled  down  to  almost  nothing,  becoming  a  degraded,  begging  class. 
As  a  matter  of  humanity  and  charity,  whicn  our  great  country  can  well  afford  to 
extend  the  Indian,  that  this  last  reservation  and  hope  be  reserved  and  assured  for 
them  exclusively,  they  ask  that  the  Jerome  treaty  be  withdrawn  from  the  Senate, 
&at  the  same  be  not  confirmed;  and  as  their  agent,  I  must  earnestly  urge  that  the 
plea  of  these  Indians  under  my  charge  be  favorably  considered. 

In  closing  my  report,  I  desire  to  invite  especial  attention  to  the  grand  work  done 
and  that  is  being  done  by  the  field  matrons  of  this  reservation,  Miss  Lauretta  E. 
Ballew  and  Miss  Emma  Cooley.  In  all  parts  of  the  reservation  visited  by  them 
their  influence  among  the  Indians  is  most  perceptible,  and  this  class  of  employees 
is  doing  more  real  good  than  any  other  class.  I  can  and  do  with  pleasure  apply 
the  same  commendation  to  the  workers  of  the  missionanr  service,  who  are  so  fully 
in  accord  with  the  present  policy  of  civilizing  these  Indians  that  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  have  them  on  the  reservation  plying  their  good  Christian  work. 

Without  a  question  there  has  been  a  general  improvement  and  advance  made 
by  the  Lidians  of  this  agency  during  the  past  year,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  all 
engaged  in  helping  them  are  encouraged  to  continued  and  renewed  efforts.  All  of 
the  employees  of  this  agency  have  been  taxed  to  their  fullest  physical  capacity  in 
performance  of  the  labors  devolving  upon  them,  and  to  all  at  present  employed  I 
am  under  obligations  for  their  earnest  and  intelligent  supi)ort.    I  desire  to  especi- 
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ally  acknowledge  the  complete  support  of  the  Department  in  all  of  my  effofrts  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  agency  in  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  to  do  'w^hich 
we  have  had  to  meet,  bnt  with  success,  and  thwart  the  fiendish  efforts  of  a  class 
of  i)€ople  who  have  ever  proved  a  curse  to  the  Indians. 
Very  respectfully, 

Frank  D.  Baldwin, 
Captain,  Fifth  Infantry,  United  States  Amiy, 

Acting  United  States  Indian  Ag^ti, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Riverside  School. 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Aoknot, 

Anadarko,  Okla.,  June  SO^  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  fl^vinfirvoti  herein  my  annual  report  of  the  Riverside  Boardinfir 
School  for  the  fiscal  year  endins  June  dO.  1897. 

We  began  school  on  the  first  Monday-  in  September,  1806,  with  very  disoonra^dnflr  conditions 
oonf  rontinff  ns.  The  old  barracks  built  the  previous  year  for  boys'  quarters,  and  oolyinteiuled 
to  be  used  for  a  few  months,  were  still  the  only  makeshift  we  had  for  our  ob  boys.  They  bAve 
been  torn  into  riddles  several  times  during  the  last  winter  and  spring,  but  we  have  eacn  time 
repaired  them  and  kept  on  as  best  we  could.  Many  times  the  bovs  have  had  to  sleep  in  beds 
that  were  wet  with  the  rain  beating  In  through  the  torn  places  in  the  canvas  tops;  yet  they 
have  stayed  by  their  work  during  the  year,  and  have  done  well.  These  buildings  are  now  how- 
ever too  muck  dilapidated  for  further  use,  and  will  have  to  be  replaced  before  another  year 
begins  or  the  boys  of  the  Riverside  school  will  have  to  stay  in  camp. 


In  the  schoolroom  work,  we  have  the  academic,  the  primary,  and  kindergarten  departments. 
These  have  all  done  comparatively  good  work  throughout  the  year.  The  academic  department 
has  been  in  charge  of  Miss  Ella  Burton.    The  primary  department  has  been  taught  by  Mrs.  Alice 


S.  Buntin  and  the  kindergarten  by  Mrs.  Hattle  E.  Pigg.  The  kindergarten  has  been  hampered 
somewhat  for  lack  of  room,  as  all  other  departments  of  the  school. 

The  sewing  room  has  been  conducted  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Bidgely  and  has  done  good  work.  She 
has  been  assisted  by  Miss  Geneva  Roberts,  who  is  a  very  efficient  young  Indian  girL 

The  laundry  work  has  been  supervised  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Prutchey  and  hasbeen  well  done  through- 
out the  year.    Wallace  Caley,  a  young  Wichita  Indian,  is  her  assistant  and  does  good  work. 

The  cooking  and  baking  has  been  done  during  the  year  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Porterfleld  and  a 
detail  of  Indian  girls.  This  work  has  always  been  well  done.  The  dining  room,  kitchen,  and 
Iwikery  are  all  too  small  for  the  number  of  pupils  we  have.  We  hope,  however,  this  will  be  reme- 
died by  another  year. 

The  farming  at  the  school  has  been  carried  on  by  J.  A.  Buntin  and  our  Indian  helper,  John 
Mack,  together  with  all  the  larger  boys  of  the  school.  This  has  been  a  delightful  season  for 
farming  and  gardening,  all  of  which  has  been  agrand  success. 

We  have  thrashed  900  bushels  of  wheat  and  SOQbushels  of  rve  and  have  oats  in  the  shock  which 
we  estimate  at  600  bushels.  The  com  crop  looks  well  and  with*one  more  good  rain  will  make  at 
least  500  bushels.  We  have  also  lots  of  Kaffir  com  and  millet,  besides  an  abundfmce  of  all  kinds 
of  garden  stuff.    The  poultry  yards  and  cattle  herd  are  also  in  a  flourishinff  condition. 

The  matrons^  department,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Nannie  £.  Sheddan  and  Mrs.  Annie  S.  Dysou, 
the  assistant,  has  been  a  trying  ordeal  throughout  the  year.  The  boyv^  quarters  being  in  such 
a  bad  condition,  and  on  account  of  the  hard  rain  storms  that  have  happened  more  freqnentiy 
this  year  than  usual,  it  has  been  next  to  impossible  to  keep  them  at  all  decent.    This,  too,  we 


hone,  will  soon  be  made  better. 

The  health  of  both  employees  and  pupils  has  been  good  throughout  the  yeaTv ^ 

colds  contracted  by  reason  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  buildings  spoken  of  above.    Mrs.  Annie 


S.  Dyson  is  the  nurse  as  wpU  as  assistant  matron.  She  looks  after  tne  sick  children,  and  is  very 
successful  in  all  cases,  but  can  do  this  work  much  better  when  die  has  better  quarters  for  the 
boys. 

There  are  at  least  twenty  pupils  in  this  school  who  can  soon  be  taught  to  make  crayon  por- 
traits. <  I  have  corresponded  with  some  large  art  firms  of  the  East  who  are  wilUng  to  give  them 
all  the  work  they  can  do  with  good  pay.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  anything  at  this  because 
of  lack  of  room  in  which  to  establiish  and  carry  on  the  work.  I  think  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Department,  at  least  one-half  of  all  the  pupils  of  this  school  could  within  one  year  be  made 
able  to  earn  from  $5  to  $10  per  week.  I  shall  s  trive  to  bring  this  happy  condition  of  things  to  reali- 
zation as  soon  as  I  can  get  the  consent  of  the  Indian  OffioeTtogether  with  the  means  to  carry  it  out. 

We  have  sold  stock  during  the  past  year  and  the  year  before  to  the  amount  of  over  $800  in 
cash.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  nave  been  told  by  the  agent  and  others,  that  all  moneys  arising  from 
the  sale  of  stock  or  produce  of  any  kind  raised  on  the  school  farm  should  be  given  to  the  bojrfl 
and  girls  of  the  school  producing  the  same. 

I  was  surprised  the  other  day  to  find  that  a  large  amount  of  our  money  had  been  expended  on 
other  schools  of  the  reservation  to  purchase  pianos,  brass  bonds,  big  dinners,  etc.  Now  all  theee 
things  are  very  discoaraging  to  the  Wichita  people,  who  are  very  poor,  but  honest  and  industrious, 
while  all  those  Indians  who  live  on  the  south  side  of  the  Washita  River,  and  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  our  money,  are  comparatively  rich.  They  get  all  the  money  that  is  paid  out  by  the 
Government  to  Indians  on  this  reservation. 

I  think  stock  should  be  sold  from  the  farms  of  those  schools  and  the  proceeds  used  to  reim- 
burse these  Wichita  boys  and  girls.  This  is  a  subject,  however,  for  separate  communication. 
I  shall  not  speak  of  the  many  needs  of  the  school,  as  these  will  be  given  in  detail  as  the  occa- 
sion may  require. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

G.  L.  Pigg, 
Superintendent  Riverside  Boai-ding  School. 
The  CoMMissioxEu  of  Indian  Affairs. 

i Through  acting  agent,  Kiowa  Agency.) 
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Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  Julys,  1897. 

Stb:  In  harmony  with  instnictions  I  hereby  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  the  Fort  Sill 
Boarding  SchooL 

Attradanoe.— School  opened  the  first  Monday  in  September  with  116  pupils  present.  During 
the  year  tiiere  were  enrolled  71  boys  and  70  girls.  Four  of  this  number  were  transferred  to  Car- 
hale,  Pa.,  in  April  The  average  attendance  by  quarters  has  been  m  follows:  First  quarter, 
11».1+;  second  quarter.  131. 7-f-;  third  quarter,  129+ ;  fourth  quarter,  180-}-;  total  enrollment,  141; 
averse  attendance.  127+.  The  average  attendance  has  so  far  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the 
adtool  that  we  have  been  very  much  crowded  the  entire  year.  Quite  a  number  of  children  have 
bean  refused  admission  into  school  because  we  could  not  furnish  them  quarters.  This  condi- 
tion of  affairs  argues  most  strongly  for  increased  accommodations.  We  can  not  hope  to  realize 
best  reenlts  with  a  large  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  camp.  There  are  perhaps 
9)  children  yet  among  the  Comanches  who  should  be  in  school.  With  the  additional  room 
raqnired,  and  a  slight  increase  in  force,  these  children  might  be  enjoying  the  same  privileges  as 
tbiB  more  fortunate. 

Improvements.— I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Fort  Sill  school  is  in  great  need  of— 

(1)  A  kitchen  and  dining  room  large  enough  to  accommodate  160  pupils. 

(3)  Another  building,  called  employees'  quarters,  for  the  use  of  the  teachers. 
<Si  A  bath  house  for  the  use  of  the  school 

(4)  A  complete  water  system,  supplying  all  the  buildings  with  plenty  of  water  for  general  use 
and  fire  protection. 

The  aae  of  Budish — ^Within  the  last  three  years  these  children  have  made  wonderful  prepress 
on  this  line.  There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  both  parents  and  children  to  have  the  children 
team  the  English  language.  A  word  of  Indian  is  seldom  heard  from  the  children  except  when 
their  people  come,  once  each  month,  to  visit  them.  At  this  time  they  use  their  own  language 
quite  freely,  because  many  of  the  parents  can  speak  no  other. 

CMtantment.— It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  feeling  of  contentment  that  prevails.  Out  of  the 
in  children  enrolled  during  the  year,  not  one  has  left  our  premises  without  permission.  We 
have  no  fear  of  runaways. 

Health.— The  health  of  the  school,  as  a  whole,  has  been  very  good.  No  serious  illness  aside 
from  pulmonary  troubles.  Two  children  that  were  enrolled  died  of  throat  and  lung  troubles 
after  having  been  dismissed  from  school. 

Fkrm.— There  are  about  100  acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  The  season  thus  far  has  been  very 
fli^vorable,  and  crops  have  done  quite  welL  Our  purpose  is  to  raise  a  variety  of  crops  in  order 
that  the  boys  may  Know  what  will  and  what  will  not  do  well  in  this  locality.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  industrial  education  is  of  far  the  most  practical  value  to  the  present  generation  of 


The  school  farm  crop  is  estimated  as  follows: 


Crop. 


Wheat 

Bye 

Osts 

Alfiiafa 

Field  com 

Kaflroom 

Cotton 

Mekms 

Vineyard  and  nursery 
Orchard 

Meadow  grass 


Remarks. 


Damaged  by  army  worm;  half  crop. 

Do. 

Do. 
Excellent;  been  cut  twice,  and  will  be  to  cut  again. 
Prospects  good  for  an  excellent  yield. 


A  good  crop  assured. 
Dom 


Doing  well. 

Do. 

Trees  and  vines  in  fine  condition. 
Peach  trees  full  of  fruit.    Apple  trees  doing  well,  but  are 

young. 
In  fine  condition,  and  ready  for  harvesting. 


Stock.— The  school  stock  conslBts  of  6  head  of  horses,  37  head  of  cattle,  and  16  head  of  hogs. 

Sehoohroom  work.— The  teachers  have  worked  harmoniously  and  faithfully  throughout  the 
year.    The  results  of  their  efforts  have  been  very  gratifying. 

latestrial  work.— The  industrial  work  has  been  carriea  on  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
described  in  former  reports.  The  purpose  of  the  management  is  to  make  each  child  solf- 
draendent  in  every  department  of  what  will  be  its  home-life  work.  The  child  can  learn  how  to  do 
tfahigs  in  no  way  other  than  by  doing  them.  For  this  reason  the  children  are  regularly  detailed 
in  rotation  to  all  the  departments  represented  at  the  school.  The  children  are  not  onljT  shown 
bow  to  do  things,  but  they  are  given  work  to  do  that  will  make  them  feel  responsibility.  A  girl 
teams  how  to  make  a  dress.  She  not  only  makes  dresses  independently,  but  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  assisting  some  other  girl.  I  find  it  to  be  very  encouraging  to  children  to  have  them 
f«el  that  they  are  able  to  assist  others. 

Ofidal  viaitort.— During  the  year  we  have  had  with  us  Inspectors  P.  McOormick  and  J.  G^eorge 
Wright. 

Closing.— In  concluding  my  report  I  wish  kindly  to  acknowledge  the  faithful  and  earnest  efforts 
of  the  employees.  To  Maj.  Frank  D.  Baldwin,  actizig  Indian  agent,  I  wish  to  express  my  hearty 
thanks  for  his  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  children,  his  strong  support,  and  cordial  friend- 

ihip  at  all  times.  _ 

W.  H.  Cox, 
Superintendent  J<brt  Sill  School. 

The  SUPBRINTBNDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS, 

(Through  Maj.  F.  D.  Baldwin,  Acting  Indian  Agent.) 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Rainy  Mountain  School. 

Rainy  Mountain  School,  July  ss  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor,  respectfnlly.  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  Rainy  Moantaio 
School.  ^     , 

Although  greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  accommodation  for  pupils,  the  progress  of  the  school 
during  the  past  year  has  been  most  gratifying  from  every  point  of  view.  No  backward  step 
has  been  taken  nor  will  be.  It  has  been  the  constant  endeavor  of  all  interested  to  make  the 
school  a  home  for  the  children  that  would  surpass  in  attractions  the  freedom  and  fasdnatiuns 
of  camp  life.  That  these  efforts  have  succeeded  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  not  a  pupil  has  run 
away  during  the  year  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  most  marked  disinclination  to  leave  school  has 
been  evinced  by  tnose  who  for  good  reasons  have  been  permitted  temporarily  to  visit  their 


English  has  become  so  wholly  the  language  of  the  school  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  make 
or  enforce  rules  on  this  point. 

Instruction  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  has  received  8i>ecial  attention,  and  the 
results  have  surpassed  expectations.  The  piano  bought  last  vear  proved  so  potent  a  civilizing 
agency  that  no  doubt  remains  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  expenditure. 

The  industrial  features  of  the  school  have  been  emphasized,  and  marked  progress  has  been 
made  by  all  pupils  in  the  details  of  home  and  farm  work.  The  boys  have  been  enconraffed  to 
interest  themselves  in  stock  raising,  as  that,  owing  to  climatic  conditions,  must  always  be  the 
leading  industry  of  the  country.  The  school  farm  produced  as  follows:  Oats,  000  bushels;  millet, 
25  tons;  sugar  cane,  2  tons;  Kafir  corn,  400  bushels  (estimated). 

The  garden  was  destroyed  by  a  severe  hailstorm  too  late  in  the  season  to  replant.  Indian  com 
can  not  be  successfully  cultivated  here,  owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  soil  and  the  inevitable  hot 
winds. 

With  a  nominal  capacity  of  60  pupils,  the  school  has  made  an  average  attendance  of  83.  though 
this  number  was  kept  in  defiance  of  sanitary  regulations  governing  amount  of  air  space  required 
for  sleeping  apartments. 

In  spite  of  this  overcrowding  the  health  of  the  school  was  excellent,  and  the  introduction  of 
running  water  and  individual  towels  for  the  toilet  effectually  prevented  any  serious  trouble 
from  sore  eyes,  usually  so  prevalent  in  Indian  schools. 

Improvements  to  building  and  premises  have  been  made  as  follows:  Porches  were  constructed 
adding  greatly  to  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  the  school  building  and  affording  grateful 
protection  to  the  children  during  their  play  hours.  A  pasture  of  900  acres  was  fenced  for  the 
school  herd.  A  well  was  dug  by  the  school  force  which,  with  the  one  dug  last  year,  furnishes  a 
practioallv  unlimited  supply  of  water.  A  neat  yard  fence  was  put  up,  a  sewer  laid,  and  exten- 
sive board  walks  made.  Material  is  on  the  ground  for  a  chicken  house  and  an  implement  shed, 
the  latter  now  in  process  of  construction. 

In  addition  to  the  standing  need  at  this  school  of  another  lariire  building  containing  hoys* 
dormitories  and  accommodations  for  culinary  department,  a  superintendent's  cottage  is  desir- 
able; also  minor  improvements,  consisting  of  a  carpenter's  shop  and  shed  for  milch  cows,  are 
urgent  wants. 

While  a  majority  of  the  older  children  of  this  district  are  in  school,  there  are  many  little  ones 
from  3  to  7  years  of  age  who  ought  to  be  taken  in  school  this  year,  but  in  the  present  condition 
of  things  it  is  impossible  to  receive  them.  As  they  are  now  at  the  most  impressionable  aite,  and 
the  one  that  will  best  repay  efforts  in  their  behalf,  it  seems  unfortunate  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  longer  in  camp. 

The  employees  of  the  school  have  in  the  main  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  to  their  har- 
monious action  and  unflagging  interest  and  industry  is  due  much  of  the  yearns  success. 

To  Capt.  P.  D.  Baldwin,  Pif tn  Infantry,  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent,  whose  wise  coun- 
sel and  unfailing  kindness  are  the  constant  resource  of  myself  and  employees,  I  tender  my 
hearty  thanks. 

Very  respectfully  submitted.  Cora  M.  Dunn, 

Snpt'rinte'ndent  Rainy  Mountain  School. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 
(Through  Acting  Indian  Agent. ) 


REPORT  OF  OSAGE  AGENCY. 

OsAOE  Agency, 
PawliMskay  Okla.^  August  18^  1S97, 

Sir:  I  haye  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  on  Osage  and  Kaw  tribes  for  the  year 
endiflK  June  30, 1897. 

The  Osage  Reservation,  1,500,000  acres,  is  in  the  northeast  comer  of  Oklahoma; 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  State  of  Kansas,  on  the  west  and  south  by  the 
Arkansas  River  and  Creek  Nation,  on  the  east  by  the  Cherokee  District,  Indian 
Territory.  The  Kaw  Reservation,  of  about  100,000  acres,  is  cut  out  of  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  Osage  Reservation. 

The  Osage  A^ncy  is  at  Pawhuska,  Okla.,  30  miles  south  of  CedarviUe,  Kans., 
which  is  the  railway  shipping  point  for  agency  freight.  The  mail  and  tel^aph 
station  is  at  Elgin,  Kans.  The  Kaw  subagency  is  15  miles  east  of  Kildare,  Okla., 
the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  85  mUes  west  of  Pawhuska. 

Censoi.— Osages,  full  bloods,  900;  mixed  bloods,  829.  Kaws,  full  bloods,  105; 
mixed  bloods,  103.    Total,  1,937. 

The  Osages  own  the  laud  occupied  by  them,  through  purchase  from  the  Chero- 
kees;  so  do  the  Kaws,  who  bought  from  the  Osages.  Both  tribes  hold  their  land 
in  common,  giving  each  individual  as  much  as  he  wishes  to  occupy. 

The  Osage  Reservation  is  generallv  broken  and  hilly,  especially  as  to  the  north- 
eastern part,  which  is  rough  and  rocky,  with  a  sparse  growth  of  post  oak  and  black 
jack  on  the  hills.    Hickory,  walnut,  and  other  valuable  timber  is  to  be  found  along 
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tiie  smaller  streams  and  the  Arkansas  River.  These  valleys,  with  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  eastern  border  and  a  few  favored  spots  among  the  hills,  comprise  the 
agricnlturai  lands  of  the  reservation,  which  amount  to  abont  one-fifth  of  the  whole, 
the  balance  being  nseful  for  grazing  purposes  only,  and  the  timbered  part  almost 
nseless  for  that.  The  same  description  applies  to  the  Elaw  Reservation,  except 
that  the  proportion  of  tillable  land  is  somewhat  greater. 

The  Osage  tribal  government  is  vested  in  a  principal  and  an  assistant  chief  and 
fifteen  councillors,  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  That  of  the  Kaw  tribe  is 
similar,  bnt  on  a  smaller  plan. 

Farming  is  carried  on  partly  by  white  labor,  jmid  for  by  a  share  of  the  crop 
raised  or  in  cash.  An  increasing  n  amber  of  the  i)eople  reside  on  thejr  farms  and 
conduct  its  work.  The  principal  productions  are  wneat  and  corn,  and  attention 
is  ^ven  to  stock— hogs  and  cattle.  Some  cotton  was  planted  this  vear  and  looks 
'well.  Owing  to  unusually  favorable  climatic  conditions  the  yield  jper  acre  of 
wheat  is  very  good,  and  that  of  corn  promises  to  be  equally  so. 

The  greatest  obstacle  which  stands  in  the  wav  of  getting  the  Indians  to  remain 
permanently  on  their  farms  is  their  dislike  of  tne  isolation,  their  fondness  for  vis- 
iting, which  leads  them  to  congregate  at  the  dancing  places  or  at  each  others' 
.  homes,  where  they  *' feast''  and  gossip  until  one  might  suppose  their  capacity  for 
both  was  exhausted ;  but  each  tilfling  occurrence  serves  as  a  text,  which  is  dis- 
cussed from  every  x>ossible  point  of  view.  The  old  men  find  great  pleasure  in 
recounting  the  past  history  of  their  people,  and  have  eager  and  interested  listeners 
in  the  children.  I  find  the  most  efficient  weapons  I  can  use  against  these  tenden- 
cies to  be  ridicule  and  moral  suasion,  whereby  I  strive  to  impress  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  looking  forward,  and  of  staying  at  their  homes  to  look  more  closely 
after  their  property  and  the  interests  of  their  children.  As  a  result  I  can  see,  on 
the  part  of  the  full-bloods  especially,  an  increasing  desire  to  take  up  claims,  more 
care  and  intelligence  in  the  selection  of  land,  as  to  its  quality  and  location,  as  well 
as  the  methods  of  improving  it. 

To  encourage  this  I  allow  them  to  make  labor  contracts  for  the  improvement 
of  raw  lands,  under  which  the  lessee  gives  a  bond  to  hreak  out  the  land,  fence  it, 
build  houses,  stables,  cribs,  etc.,  and  in  addition  plant  a  specified  number  of  fruit 
and  other  trees,  getting  his  pay  out  of  the  crops  raised;  and  he  is  required  to  deliver 
the  whole,  free  of  cost  or  incumbrance,  to  the  Indian  on  the  expiration  of  the 
contract.  Still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Indians  have  maae  less  progress 
during  the  past  year  than  I  had  hoped.  Unfortunately  for  the  real  interests  of 
the  tnbe  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  political  excitement,  and  nearly 
everything  else  has  been  at  a  standstill. 

During  the  ten  years  immediately  following  the  establishment  of  the  national 
council,  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  Osages  made  citizenship  of  great  valuf),  and 
led  to  a  scramble  for  places  on  the  Osage  roll,  to  which,  during  that  period  many 
names  were  added.  Some,  the  majority  perhaps,  were  j  ustly  entitled ;  but  few  were 
enrolled  without  paying  large  sums  of  money  to  members  of  the  council  or  influ- 
ential members  of  the  tribe  and  others.  The  full-blood  leaders,  and  among  them 
some  who  had  been  instrumental  in  admitting  claimants,  saw  their  power  slip- 
ping away,  because  of  this  increase  in  the  number  of  mixed  bloods,  and  b^an 
agitating  for  their  removal  from  the  roll. 

This  at  once  consolidated  the  latter  in  opposition,  so  that  the  tribe  is  now  divided 
into  two  bitterly  discordant  factions,  and  at  the  last  election,  held  in  August,  1896, 
the  mixed  bloods,  aided  by  the  votes  of  a  considerable  number  of  full  bloods,  who 
united  with  them,  succeeded  in  electing  their  candidates  for  principal  and  assist- 
ant chief,  both  full  bloods,  and  a  majority  of  the  council.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  against  the  half-breeds  were  thus  thrown  out  of  control,  but  they  had 
previously  succeeded  in  securing  the  appointment  of  the  Houston-Scott  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  roll.  The  report  of  the  commission  has  been  submitted,  but 
the  deposed  leaders,  partly  with  a  view  to  regaining  power  and  partly  with  the 
encouragement  of  outside  parties,  are  busy  calling  meetings,  getting  up  petitions, 
etc.,  thereby  keeping  the  tribe,  to  its  material  injury,  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and 
unrest,  which  can  only  be  quieted  by  a  prompt  and  authoritative  settlement  of  the 
whole  question. 

Then,  too,  the  wealth  of  the  Osages  seems  to  have  excited  the  cupidity  of  a 
number  of  people,  some  of  whom  were  formerly  traders  on  the  reservation  and 
still  seem  to  regard  it  as  their  personal  property.  They  seem  to  think  a  foothold 
on  the  Osage  Reservation  has  more  money  in  it  than  a  Klondike  placer,  and  they 
are  seeking  to  regain  their  jobs,  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  of  course 
by  inviting  the  Indians  to  frequent  conferences  at  their  headquarters,  Cleveland, 
Okla.,  and  by  all  other  available  means. 

Education. — There  are  three  industrial  scjiools  on  the  Osage  Reservation,  with 
accommodation  for  410  pupils.    The  total  number  of  school  age  is  559,  of  whom 
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329  attended  the  indnstrial  schools  on  the  reservation;  148  attended  public  and 
other  schools  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  and  nonreservation  scliools. 
Total  attending  school,  477;  ont  of  school,  82;  of  whom  40  came  of  age  in  March 
last.  Recapitnlation:  Osage,  of  school  age,  559;  attended  school,  477;  out  of 
school,  82.  Kaw,  Government  indostrifil  school,  capacity  60.  Children  of  school 
age,  63,  of  whom  59  were  in  school. 

The  measles,  breaking  oat  in  the  Osage  school  dnring  March  last,  qnickly  spread 
over  the  reservation,  and  did  not  disappear  before  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
This  very  materially  reduced  the  average  attendance.  There  were  several  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  in  the  Kaw  school,  but  no  deaths  occurred  in  any  of  the  schools 
daring  the  year.  We  iind  that  opposition  on  the  part  of  parents  to  sending  their 
children  to  school  is  subsiding,  and  I  anticipate  out  little  trouble  on  that  score 
next  year. 

All  the  schools  are  well  equipped  and  well  managed.  Some  repairs  are  needed 
at  Kaw.  Repairs  to  the  Osage  school  are  under  way.  Some  improvements  to  the 
latter  are  suggested  by  the  superintendent,  as  set  forth  in  his  report,  which,  also 
gives  in  detail  a  statement  of  the  school  work  for  the  year.  Altogether  I  think 
we  may  claim  a  ^ood  degree  of  progess  in  this  department,  through  which  mnst 
come  whatever  degree  of  civilization  the  Indians  may  acquire;  the  adult  Indian,  ' 
as  a  rule,  is  beyond  its  reach. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  suggest  the  inadvisability  of  transferring  competent 
teachers.  Indian  children  are  very  shy,  I  might  say  suspicious,  and  it  requires 
time  and  the  exercise  of  much  tact  to  gain  their  confidence.  Frequent  changes 
of  schools  retard  the  pupils'  progress,  and  I  think  change  of  teachers  operates  in 
the  same  way,  and,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  at  least,  should  not  be  made  unless 
absolutely  necessary. 

MiBWonary  work.— A  priest  conducts  religious  services  at  each  of  the  Catholic 
schools  for  the  sisters  and  pupils  and  such  persons  as  wish  to  attend.  The 
Methodist  society  has  a  mission  and  school  at  the  agency,  with  a  minister  in 
charge,  who  is  maintained  by  contributions  of  the  people  here,  supplemented  by 
donations  from  the  church  missionary  society.  Of  general  missionary  work  beyond 
this,  there  is  none. 

Health.— The  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  has  been  unusually  large,  prin- 
cipally among  young  children  and  those  past  middle  age.  Infantile  diseases  and 
lack  of  intelligent  nursing  carry  off  the  children,  while  consumption  does  Ube  work 
among  the  adults.  The  services  of  the  physicians  are  in  constant  demand,  but 
little  attention  is  paid  to  his  directions  in  nis  absence,  and  he  often  finds  that  his 
ipedicines  have  been  taken  in  one  dose  or  not  at  all. 

Whiaky  traffio.— 1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  miserable  business  is  very 
nearlv  stamped  out.  increased  severity  of  sentences  imposed  Ijy  the  courts  on 
boot-leggers;  the  vigilance  and  energy  with  which  they  are  pursued  by  the  con- 
stables and  police;  the  influence  of  the  Keeley  graduates,  and  strenuous  moral 
suasion  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  have  all  combined  for  this  result,  and  a  drunken 
Osage  or  Kaw  Indian  is  rarely  seen  on  the  reservation;  but  this,  I  regret  to  say, 
does  not  apply  when  the  Indians  go  off  the  reservation.  On  such  occasions  they 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  all  they  want.  The  constables  and  police  made  30  arrests 
for  introducing,  of  which  4  were  full  bloods  and  5  half-breed  Indians,  against  90 
for  the  same  offense  last  year. 

Boads.— None  were  opened. 

The  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  in  the  fall  of  1893,  and  the  location  therein  of 
numerous  little  towns  alon^  the  border  of  the  reservation,  has  been  productive 
of  much  trouble  and  iU-feelmg,  due  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  some  and  defiimce 
by  others,  of  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  intercourse  with  Indian  tribes 
and  reservations,  which  has  led  to  numerous  law  suits  being  instituted  against 
me  as  agent,  by  traders  and  others  who  wish  to  do  business  on  the  reservation 
without  authority.  All  of  such  suits  have  been  decided  in  my  favor  by  the  courts, 
and  now  that  these  matters  are  better  understood,  I  look  for  a  cessation  of  the 
friction  between  the  agent  and  the  border  traders,  except  where  the  latter  are 
chronic  violators  of  the  law.  Recent  legislation  by  Congress  establishing  a  United 
States  court  on  the  reservation,  and  limiting  jurisdiction  over  these  tribes  to  that 
court,  will  relieve  them  of  much  petty  and  unjust  litigation. 

On  the  whole,  I  regard  the  outlook  for  these  Indians  as  promising,  and  when  the 
vexatious  question  of  Osage  citizenship,  now  pending  before  you,  shall  have  been 
settled,  and  the  few  outside  disturbers  quelled,  I  look  for  a  general  advance  by  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

Trading  on  the  reservation  is  carried  on  by  twenty-one  licensed  traders,  eight  of 
whom  conduct  a  general  trading  business,  the  others  being  in  special  lines.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  and  published  about  this  business,  without  foundation  in  fact, 
and  is  intended  for  campaign  use.    It  is  true  that  the  Indians  are  deeply  in  debt, 
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meet  of  which,  however,  was  incurred  prior  to  my  taking  charge  of  this  agency, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  accnmnlation  of  many  years,  each  newly  licensed  trader  having 
bought  and  carried  alo^g  the  accounts  of  his  predecessor.  It  has  been  my  constant 
effort  to  limit  the  credit  business;  but  it  is  a  difficult  question  to  manage.  For 
if  tiie  Indian  can  not  get  what  he  wants  and  get  it  when  he  wants  it,  on  the  reser- 
vation, he  goes  outside,  where  he  gets  not  onjV  credit,  but  whisky,  fines,  lawsuits, 
andiesiiltingiudgments  besides,  for  most  of  which  the  licensed  trader  Is  eventually 
obliged  to  put  up  the  money  to  save  his  customer  from  being  sold  out,  root  and 
branch,  as  has  nappened  to  many  Indians.  I  am  very  sure,  however,  that  the 
indebtedness  to  the  licensed  traders  is  far  exceeded  bv  that  due  to  outside  traders, 
while  a  tour  of  the  reservation  will  convince  anyone  that  the  Indians  have,  at  least, 
something  to  show  for  the  first,  since  the  licensed  traders  have  furnished  nearly 
all  the  material  for  houses  and  other  improvements  on  the  Indian  farms.  I  have 
no  interest  in  any  trader,  and  think  the  svstem  might  be  changed  for  a  better,  so 
far  as  the  Osagee  are  concerned,  but  while  it  exists  the  laws  and  regulations  with 
regard  to  it  should  be  strictly  observed;  and  this  I  demand  from  all  concerned. 

As  a  sample  of  stories  put  in  circulation  in  this  respect,  I  cite  one,  referred  to 
me  from  yotur  Office,  that  the  Indians  were  charged  20  cents  per  pound  for  beef, 
&e  truth  being  that  it  was,  and  is,  retailed  to  Indians  at  from  6  to  10  cents  per 
pound.  A  price  list  of  articles  for  sale  is  conspicuously  posted  in  each  and  every 
licensed  store. 

I  have  been  more  or  less  intimately  acquainted  with  Indians  and  Indian  affairs 
for  upward  of  thirty  years,  and  know  that  the  administration  of  their  affairs  has 
constantly  improved,  while  x)ersonal  experience  has  taught  me  that  St.  Peter  him- 
self could  not  manage  an  agency  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody,  especially  if  he 
sought  to  enforce  the  law  and  protect  the  Indians. 

Accompanying  this  report  are  the  tribal  and  school  census  of  both  tribes  under 
my  charge,  together  with  the  statistical  reports. 

I  desire  to  record  my  appreciation  of  faithful  service  by  the  agency  and  school 
employees,  and  niy  thanks  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  support  extended  to  me 
by  the  honorable  Commissioner  and  his  assistants  in  the  Indian  Office. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  B.  Freeman, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Fifth  Infantry,  Acting  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Osage  School. 

Osage  Boarding  School,  Attgust  10^  1807. 

8m:    I  hare  the  honor  of  sQbmittlDg  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Osage  boarding  school. 

Lacatiaii.— The  school  is  located  near  the  village  of  Pawnnska,  about  30  miles  from  Elgin, 
Eaos.,  the  nearest  railway  station.  The  buildings  are  on  an  elevation  north  of  the  village. 
The  main  buildings  are  three,  a  boys*  home,  a  girls'  home,  and  a  school  building.  The  first  two 
are  about  1,000  feet  apart,  and  the  school  builoing  is  nearly  midway  between  them.  The  build- 
ings are  stone,  and  seem  substantial,  but  the  foundations  are  not  firm,  and  the  walls  of  the  girls' 
home  and  the  school  building  are  cracking.  The  boys'  building  will  accommodate  100  pupils, 
and  the  girls'  building  80. 

Other  Duildings  are:  A  stone  boiler  house,  containing  a  4-ton  capacity  ice  plant,  an  engine  for 
sawinff  wood,  and  the  necessary  boilers  for  heating  the  buildings  and  running  the  ice  plant;  a 
stonoMwm,  with  stalls  for  0  horses  and  12  cows,  corncribs,  haymow,  and  bam  floor;  a  frame 
dweDinfir  house  for  the  engineer,  a  frame  hospital,  and  a  pump  house.  The  pump  house  is  about 
three-f Ofurths  of  a  mile  from  the  main  buildings,  and  the  reservoir  is  between,  on  an  elevation 
hifl^bertlian  the  highestpart  of  any  of  the  buildhigs. 

£nprov6aMats  made.— The  plastering  of  the  girls'  building  was  repaired,  and  the  building 
pfQiered  and  caldmined.  The  school  building  was  jiainted  and  whitewashed.  The  boys'  build- 
mg  and  school  building  received  one  coat  of  paint  on  the  outside.  New  roofs  were  put  on  the 
boys'*  building  and  the  hospital  New  outsiae-closets  were  built,  having  excellent  automatic 
fluahers,  invented  by  the  engineers. 

laproivsmeBts  needed.— A  new  hospitaL  The  old  one  is  not  large  enough  and  tho  foundation 
walls  are  ready  to  fall  out.  The  floors  are  bad  and  the  porches  ard  ready  to  fall  down.  I  do  not 
consider  it  advisable  to  spend  money  to  repair  the  old  one. 

An  electric-light  plant  is  needed.  We  have  a  boiler  that  could  be  used  with  the  dynamo,  so  all 
we  need  would  be  the  d3mamo  and  the  connections  and  lamps.  We  have  removed  nearly  all 
probable  chance  of  Are;  still  the  kerosene  lamp  is  an  ever  present  danger  and  gives  warning 
aeveral  times  each  year  that  some  building  may  go  up  in  smoke  and  maybe  lives  lost.  A  wagon 
and  tool  shed  is  needed.  Our  wagons  and  part  of  our  tools  are  necessarily  exposed  to  the  weather 
all  the  time.  A  shed  for  the  cattle  that  can  not  be  stabled,  so  that  they  may  have  shelter  during 
the  snow,  sleet,  and  cold  rains  of  the  winter.  A  new  fence  along  the  east  and  part  of  the  north 
side  oi  the  yard.  -  The  steam  pipes  need  new  casing  and  coverings.  The  casing  now  leaks  and 
18  decayed,  and  the  pipes  are  almost  without  a  non-conducting  covering.  Hence  condderable 
heat  Is  lost  on  the  way.  All  the  buildings  need  one  coat  of  paint  and  most  of  them  two.  This  is 
needed  for  the  protection  of  the  buildings,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  same.  Stone  walks 
would  add  much  to  the  appearance  and  oe  convenient  during  wet  weather. 

ladaatnal  werk.— Two  bo3rs  worked  with  the  carpenter  on  repairs  for  agency  and  school,  making 
repairs  on  casing  for  steam  pipes,  roofing  boys' building,  roofing  hospital,  ceiling,  flooring  and 
partitioning  off  the  engine  room,  roofing  and  repairing  the  house  of  the  chief  of  police,  buDding 
agency  bam,  and  building  porch  and  t*epairing  agent's  house. 
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The  engineer  attended  to  the  heating  system  and  water-works  and  made  repairs  in  his  line, 
and  helped  to  make  about  200  tons  of  ice.  and  reconstmcted  the  Ice  plant  after  the  engine  room 
was  bunt.    He  made  connections  for  outside  closets  and  automatic  nushers  tor  the  same. 

The  industrial -teacher  with  his  detidl  attended  to  sawing,  splitting  and  hauling  wood,  deliv- 
ering ice,  and  took  care  of  the  garden  and  orchard.  An  abundance  <a  early  vegetables  for  use 
in  the  school  was  raised     He  also  looked  after  the  larger  boirs. 

The  farmer  with  his  detail,  and  the  laborer,  part  of  the  time,  attended  to  the  cattld,  hogs,  and 
horses,  made  repairs  connected  with  the  barn  and  vard,  and  did  the  butchering.  Seventy-three 
cattle  were  butchered,  netting  18,240  pounds  of  beef;  33  hogs,  netting  4,492  i>ound8  of  pork; 
and  2, 300  gallons  of  milk  were  produced.  Stalls  put  in  the  bam  and  troughs  lowered  for  cattle. 
A  hog  pen  was  built  for  fattening  hogs  and  one  for  young  pips;  also  a  hog  shed.  A  calf  lot  was 
f enc^  and  a  lot  for  beef  cattle ;  also  a  separate  pasture  for  the  milch  cows.  A  little  over  one-half 
of  the  farm  under  cultivation  was  drained  and  grubbed.  Large  patches  of  persimmon  sproute, 
with  stumps  j  ust  under  t  he  ground,  were  removed ,  and  low  places,  where  water  stood  late  in  the 
spring,  ana  often  during  the  summer  long  enough  to  drown  out  what  was  planted,  were  filled, 
and  the  ditches  made  parallel  with  the  fences,  by  use  of  scraper  and  plow.  The  cattle  were 
dehorned  and  the  best  milch  cows  selected  and  broken  to  milking. 

About  80  acres  were  planted  in  com,  11  in  oats,  1  in  pumpkins,  1  in  melons  and  a  half  acre  in 
sugar  beets.  The  oats  were  good  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  com,  pumpkins,  and  beets  look 
well,  and  the  melons  are  doing  nicely.  The  fanning  implements  are  mostly  old  and  worn-out 
and  need  to  be  replaced  by  more  modem  ones. 

It  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the  barn  to  the  gate  entering  the  farming  land.  It  is  too  far  for  suc- 
cessful use  as  a  means  of  educating  the  boys:  too  much  time  is  wasted  in  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  the  field.  I  would  recommend  that  the  present  farming  land  be  rented  and  the  farmer's 
time  be  devoted  to  cattle  raising,  milk  producing,  hog  raising,  and  breaking  some  new  ground 
nearer  to  the  bam,  or  that  the  position  be  abolished  and  the  laborer  be  put  in  charge  as  dairy- 
man.   A  better  grade  of  milch  cows  is  needed  for  success. 

Sewing  room.— The  articles  of  clothing  made  during  the  year  numbered  2,329,  and  consisted  of 
dresses,  pants,  aprons,  skirts,  waists,  union  suits,  sheets,  pillowcases,  etc.  The  seamstress 
reports  as  follows: 

^The  larger  girls  have  taken  more  interest  in  their  work  and  made  more  progress  tiian  ever 
before.  In  March  I  started  a  new  class  of  twelve  little  girls  from  8  to  12  years  old.  They  seem 
much  interested  and  all  of  them  have  learned  Ut  patch  and  dam,  and  some  of  them  can  put  a 
garment  together,  make  buttonholes,  and  finish  work  so  that  it  looks  very  welL  They  are  very 
fond  of  fancy  work,  and  would  much  rather  learn  that  than  things  that  are  more  useful;  so  I  try 
to  combine  both. " 

Some  of  the  older  girls  were  regularly  detailed  to  work  in  the  kitchen,  where  they  helped  to 
prepare  the  meals  for  the  girls,  and  became  very  efficient  in  that  work.  In  the  laundry  the 
same  course  was  pursued  as  in  the  kitchen. 

Matron.— The  older  griris  rise  at  0  a.  m.  and  perform  ttieir  toilet,  after  which  they  turn  beds  for 
airing  and  help  the  younger  girls  in  their  toilet,  or  help  in  the  kitchen  and  dining  room.  A  few 
minutes  before  breakfast  they  assemble  in  the  play  rooms  for  prayer.  At  6.45  they  eat  break- 
fast, which  usually  consists  of  beefsteak  or  pork,  gravy,  bread,  coffee,  with  milk  and  sugar,  and 
sirup.  The  dinner  consists  usually  of  beef  or  pork,  cooked  in  various  ways,  two  or  three  vege- 
tables, fruit  or  soup,  sirup  or  butter,  and  frequently  dessert.  The  supper  consists  of  meat,  tea, 
one  vegetable,  fruit,  butter,  sirup,  bread,  and  cookies.  The  matron  or  one  of  the  cooks  reBoains 
during  the  meals  to  teach  proper  table  manners. 

The  girls  are  separated  in  two  divisions  for  chore  work.  These  change  work  each  month. 
One  division  attends  to  dishwashing  and  the  other  to  dormitory  work.    Two  or  three  of  the 


older  girls  occupy  a  room.    They  attend  to  their  rooms  and  then  nelp  in  the  dormitories.    The 
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real  , 

in  a  forenoon  and  an  afternoon  detail,  according  to  grade,  and  work  in  the  kitchen,  sewing 


time  for  recreation  is  principally  between  4  and  half -past  5,  and  after  supper.  After  eatch  meal 
ten  minutes  are  allowed  before  the  girls  are  sent  on  chore  work.  The  older  girls  are  separated 
1 — ^jj^  j^  afternoon  detail,  accc""'""  "     — -  -.     --^ »-  .-  -♦--  ^-^  * 


room,  laundry,  and  matron's  department.  One-half  to  one  and  one-half  hours  are  used  by  the 
older  girls  in  practicing  instrumental  music.  This  time  is  taken  from  their  work  and  playtime. 
General  order,  neatness,  gentleness,  and  politeness  are  requested  in  all  departments.  The 
matron  says,  ''While  they  may  not  love  work  any  better  than  formerly,  there  has  been  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  care  of  their  rooms  and  general  toilet.'* 

The  buildings  are  so  far  apart  that  the  boys  do  their  own  dishwashing,  dining-room  work, 
dormitory  work,  and  washing.    They  are  doing  the  work  well. 

Health.— During  March  measles  broke  out  in  the  school.  About  three-fourths  of  the  pupils 
had  the  measles  either  in  or  out  of  school.  Many  of  the  half-breeds  have  good  homes,  ana  took 
their  children  home.  Since  all  were  exposed,  these  children  had  them  at  home.  The  health  oth- 
erwise was  good  throughout  the  year.    No  case  proved  fatal. 

Instrumental  moiic— The  interest  in  this  branch  continued  to  increase  during  the  year,  and 
thorough  progress  was  made,  as  was  shown  by  the  confidence  with  which  the  older  pupils  per- 
formea  their  work. 

Literary  work.— The  school  has  been  closer  graded,  according  to  the  outlines  of  school  work,  and 
a  more  determined  effort  was  made  to  carry  out  the  wore  planned  in  the  syllabuses.  More 
interest  is  shown  in  thorough  education  among  the  people.  Four  of  our  pupils,  three  girls  and 
one  boy,  completed  the  eight  years'  course  prescribed  in  the  Outlines  of  School  Work.  Three  of 
these  have  decided  to  take  more  advanced  courses  in  some  city  school  or  nonreservation  school 
A  part  of  the  principal  teacher's  report  is  quoted  to  present  special  features  of  work  done: 

'^  Great  interest  has  been  manifested  throughout  the  year  by  the  pupils  in  the  decorating  of 
their  respective  schoolrooms,  pupils  in  the  mgheet  grades  f umtohing  chair  cushions,  lace  cur- 
tains for  the  windows,  etc.,  while  in  the  other  grades  pictures,  cards,  grade  work,  etc,  adorn 
the  walls.  In  all  the  rooms  the  cultivation  of  plants  has  been  attended  with  keen  interest  and 
enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Schoolroom  work  has  been  made  more  attractive  and  has 
been  more  effective  this  year  than  ever  before. 

''Frequent  informal  programmes  carried  out  in  the  schoolrooms  and  in  evening  chapel  have 
caused  a  marked  improvement  in  several  ways.  The  children  are  less  diffident,  more  at  ease 
before  an  audience,  and  more  appreciative  as  listeners." 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  and  -assistance  of  the 
employees  in  meeting  the  obstacles  and  discouragements  in  the  work,  and  to  thank  you  for  tho 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  success  of  the  school,  and  the  support  given  me  in  the  effort  to  arouse 
an  earnest  desire  for  higher  education  and  a  nobler  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Very  respectfully, 

,..,,,«   ^   «  8-  L.  Hertzoq,  Superintendent. 

lAevLt.  Col.  H.  B.  Freeman, 

Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  PONCA,  PAWNEE,  OTOE,  AND  OAKLAND  AGENCY. 

PoNCA,  ETC.,  Agency,  Okla., 

November  7, 1897. 

Sir:  Complsring  with  your  request,  dated  Jtine  1, 1897, 1  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  which 
is  my  fourth  and  last  report,  as  I  was  succeeded  as  agent  for  the  Poncas,  Paw- 
nee, Otoes,  and  Tonkawas  on  the  morning  of  July  1,  1897,  by  Asa  C.  Sharp,  of 
Maryland. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  August  1,  1893,  and  during  the  nearljr  four 
jears  I  was  in  charge  worked  energetically  and  conscientiously  for  the  upbuilding, 
welfare,  and  progress  of  the  Indians  under  me.  For  any  degree  of  success  attained , 
and  I  think  much  was  done,  I  am  thankful.  I  should  feel  better  satisfied  with  my 
administration,  of  course,  had  more  been  done;  but  if  every  four  years  brings  as 
much  improvement  to  these  Indians  as  the  past  they  will  have  no  room  to  com- 
plain, and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  Indian  problem,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  will  have  been  solved. 

This  is  i>articularly  true  with  respect  to  the  Poncas,  who  have  been  allotted  their 
lands  in  seversdty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  lines  of  their  reservation  preserved. 
While  the  Pawnees  have  made  noticeable  strides  forward  toward  civilization  they 
have  not  gone  forward  so  rapidly  as  the  Poncas.  This  may  be  explained,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  because  the  Pawnees  were  already  further  advanced  than  the  Poncas 
when  they  were  allotted,  and  had  more  money  with  which  to  purchase  those  things 
ne'eesary  to  civilization. 

Pmsnt  MuditioiL—The  condition  of  these  Indians  is  not  materially  changed  from 
what  it  was  at  the  time  of  my  last  report  They  are  living  better,  because  they 
get  more  money  with  which  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life.  They  dress  better, 
bectmse  they  are  not  compelled  to  spend  all  the  money  they  can  nuke  and  scrape 
for  something  to  eat.  This  change  m  the  financial  condition  of  the  Poncas,  Paw- 
nees, and  Tonkawas  comes  from  the  fact  that  thousands  of  acres  of  their  lands  are 
leased  to  good  business-like  farmers  who  pay  them  cash  rental,  ranging  from  35  to 
60  cents  an  acre  per  annum  for  unbroken  or  sod  land  and  $1  to  $1.50  an  acre  for 
old  or  plowed  land.  If  the  allotments  of  the  Otoe  Indians  were  approved  by  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  many  thousands  of  acres  of  the  fertile  valleys 
of  ^eir  reservation  could  be  leased  to  white  men  for  the  highest  market  price, 
thereby  very  materially  enhancing  the  exchequer  of  poor  Lo  in  this  particular 
locality. 

Agenaj  and  looatloiL—This  is  a  consolidated  agency,  consisting  of  Ponca,  where 
the  agency  headquarters  are  and  where  the  a>^ent  has  his  office,  located  3  miles 
southeast  of  Whiteeagle,  a  station  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road, 36  miles  south  of  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  and  7  miles  south  of  Ponca  City, 
Okla.,  a  flourishing  young  city  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  just  over  the  north  line  of 
the  Ponca  Reservation.  The  post-office  address  of  the  agency  is  Whiteeagle, 
Okla.  Pawnee  subagency  is  33  miles  southeast;  Otoe  subs^ency,  8  miles  south, 
and  Oakland  subagency,  the  home  of  the  Tonkawas,  15  miles  northwest  of  Ponca. 
All  of  the  agencies  are  pleasantly  located  and  the  buildings,  though  for  the  most 
part  old,  look  bright  ana  clean  from  the  effect  of  many  needed  repairs  and  gallons 
of  fresh  paint. 

Censiis. — The  census  taken  June  80, 1897,  which  accompanies  this  report,  shows 
Uie  population  of  the  different  tribes  as  follows: 

Poncas - 602 

Males - - 892 

Females 310 

Males  over  18  years 142 

Females  over  14  years 183 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 171 

Pawnees... 710 

Males 339 

Females 371 

Males  over  18  years 193 

Females  over  14  years 229 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 170 

Otoes 350 

Males 172 

Females 178 

Males  over  18  years 87 

Females  over  14  years 100 

Children  between  6  and  16  years J95  , 
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Tonkawas 53 

Males 24 

Females 29 

Males  over  18  years 14 

Femalesover  14  years 23 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 9 

Males  of  all  i^es 827 

Females  of  all  ages 888 

Grandtotal 1,716 

Agrionltaral.— The  partial  f aUnre  of  a  year  ago  had  its  discouraging  effect  npon 
the  Indian,  to  the  extent  that  not  so  large  an  acreage  was  planted  as  should  have 
been  or  as  would  have  been  had  the  abundance  of  the  season  been  anticipated. 
This  season  has  been  all  that  the  most  exactmg  could  wish  for,  and  the  only  objec- 
tion raised  is  that  each  did  not  have  more  acres  planted  to  wheat  and  com  t^an 
he  did. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  statistics  accompanying,  the  Poncas  farmed  aboafc  1,500 
acres,  from  which  they  will  gather  12,000  bushels  of  wheat,  20,000  bushels  of  com, 
800  bushels  of  potatoes,  50  bushels  of  turnips,  23  bushels  of  onions,  150  bushels  of 
beans,  6,000  melons,  and  2,000  pumpkins;  aJso  cut  and  saved  330  tons  of  hay. 

The  Pawnees  had  in  cultivation  1,878  acres,  from  which  they  will  get  165  bushels 
of  wheat,  150  bushels  of  oats,  36,000  bushels  of  com,  1,150  bushels  of  potatoes,  70 
bushels  of  onions,  450  bushels  of  beans,  and  melons  and  pumpkins  from  about 
30  acres;  saved  and  cut  964  tons  of  hay.  As  the  Pawnee  country  was  not  much 
adapted  to  wheat,  very  little  land  was  sown  to  that  crop. 

The  Otoes  have  about  the  best  showing  of  any  of  these  tribes  this  year,  owing^  to 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  their  farming  was  done  by  contract  labor.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  they  are  to  be  commended  just  the  same.  They  had  in  cultivation  2,171 
acres.  Crops:  Wheat,  4,150  bushels;  corn,  40,000  bushels;  potatoes,  700  bushels; 
onions,  80  bushels;  beans,  125  bushels;  other  vefi^etables,  100  bushels;  nunxer  of 
melons,  5,000;  number  of  pumpkins,  2,000;  tons  of  hay  cut  and  saved,  700. 

The  Tonkawas  farmed  75  acres  in  common,  from  which  they  will  get  about 
1,250  bushels  of  wheat.  There  are  very  few  able-bodied  male  Indians  in  this 
tribe,  hence  little  farming  can  be  done.  Out  of  the  70  allotments  made  to  these 
Indians,  all  but  one  that  can  be  tmder  the  law  are  leased  to  white  men,  who  are 
farming  them  in  ^ood  shape.  This  is  the  second  term  for  leases  on  this  reserva- 
tion, and  the  majority  of  the  land  brings  $1  per  acre.  This,  together  with  the 
cash  annuities  received,  places  this  tribe  practically  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

AHotments. — That  portion  of  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians  known  as  the  Standing 
Buffalo  or  antiallotment  band,  are  gradually  becoming  reconciled  to  the  new 
order  of  things  and  falling  into  line.  I  antidpate  that  it  won't  be  very  many  days 
until  all  will  acknowledge  their  allotments.  The  allotment  Question  with  the  Otoes 
is  in  statu  quo,  the  allotments  all  having  been  made  and  tne  same  having  never 
been  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Indnitries. — The  industries  of  these  Indians  consist  mainly  in  farming.  This 
country  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  wheat  raising;  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
Ponca  and  Otoe  reservations.  The  Pawnee  Reserve  is  more  suited  to  com  and 
fruit.  This  is  a  wonderfully  fine  cattle  country  and  the  Indians  should  be  encour- 
aged to  engage  in  that  branch  more  extensively.  A  trial  with  cotton  is  now  being 
made  by  some  of  the  lessees,  and  the  outlook  is  flattering.  It  is  believed  by  those 
who  have  had  experience  with  it  that  the  crop  will  do  weU  in  this  locality.  Each 
tribe  transports  the  Government  supplies  for  their  agency  from  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, which  gives  the  individuals  performing  the  work  quite  a  sum  of  money  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  Indians  vnii  this  year  furnish  the  Government  all  the  com,  hay, 
and  wood  used  at  the  agency  and  schools. 

Annuities.— During  the  year  there  has  been  paid  in  cash  to  the  Poncas  $2,560.58; 
to  the  Pawnees,  $51,037.28;  to  the  Otoes,  $22,932,  and  to  the  Tonkawas,  $1,285.84. 
The  funds  derived  from  Ponca  grazing  leases  were  not  paid  out,  because  $250  of 
the  same  had  not  been  paid  in  by  the  lessees.  Few  goods  were  issued  to  any  of 
the  Indians.  Some  lumber  and  a  very  few  agricultural  implements  were  issued 
to  the  Poncas  and  Otoes. 

Farming  and  graiing  leases.— Two  pastures  on  the  Ponca  Reservation,  aggregating 
66,000  acres,  were  leased  for  an  annual  rental  of  $4,000;  two  on  the  Otoe  Reserve, 
containing  about  20,000  acres  each,  were  leased  for  $2,600;  230  leases  of  individual 
allotments  of  the  Poncas  were  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  year,  bringing  to  the 
allottees  an  annual  income  of  $12,255.59;  on  the  Pawnee  Reserve  there  were  248 
leases,  bringing  to  the  Indian  owners  $12,114.95;  on  the  Tonkawa  Reserve  there 
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were  60  loaeoc,  at  an  anntud  rental  of  about  S5,000.  There  is  a  great  demand  for 
lands  in  these  reservations,  and  good  men  will  lease  the  same,  paying  market  price 
therefor.  The  honorable  Secretary  has  anthorized  that  rental  be  collectea  six 
months  in  adTsnce,  which  assists  very  much  in  making  final  settlements  at  expira- 
tion of  leases. 

I&dd  matvoBiw— We  have  had  one  year's  work  from  two  field  matrons,  one  at 
Po8K»  and  one  at  Pawnee,  and  while  perhi^  the  woi^  done  by  each  wae  as  good 
8S  conld  have  been  done  nnder  exisang  curcnmstancee,  it  was  not  sofficient  to 
justify  me  in  asking  for  the  position  for  another  year. 

Samtary. — The  sanitary  condition  of  all  these  Indians  has  improved  steadily 
thron^^iont  the  entire  year,  the  majority  of  deafchs  occurring  in  infancy  or  extreme 
dd  age.  I  have  requested  a  short  statement  from  each  of  the  three  physicians  of 
tiie  agency,  to  whicn  I  invite  your  attention. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Newman,  who  has  the  care  of  the  Poncas  and  Tonkawas,  says: 

Dnrins  ^^  7ou>  1807  22  Poncas  were  born  and  19  died.  Tnbercolosifi  oontinnes  to  be  the  leading 
csoee  of  death.  There  was  more  malaria  than  in  either  of  the  three  previoos  years.  Three 
cases  of  nwaslpn  occurred  among  the  white  chfldren  at  the  agency,  bnt  tne  school  children  were 
protected  by  rigid  qnarantine.    There  were  no  deaths  at  the  school  during  the  year. 

I  believe  that  oonid  the  Indian  homes  be  provided  with  open  fireplaces  a  better  state  of  health 
would  result. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Drieebach,  of  the  Pawnee  subagency,  speaking  of  the  condition  of 
bis  ageaoy  and  school,  says: 

The  past  year  has  not  been  marked  by  any  unusual  occurrences  in  the  line  of  the  physician's 
w<n^  there  oeing  a  gratifying  absence  of  any  cases  of  violent  death,  murder,  or  suicide,  which 
have  been  a  feature  of  some  previous  reports. 

Among  a  people  constitutionally  weak  there  is  of  course  more  sickness  than  among  an  equiU 
number  of  white  people  of  average  physical  condition.  The  past  year  has  been  no  exception, 
and  cofold  every  <»11  for  medicine  and  every  case  treated,  botn  slight  and  severe,  be  set  down, 
the  figoreo,  when  compared  with  the  total  population,  would  appear  exagga-^ted.  Tet  the  per 
oant  of  death  has  been  lower  than  common,  and  the  census  just  taken  shows  an  increase  of 
eight  in  the  tribe. 

xtie  history  of  the  Pawnees  shows  a  very  rapid  decrease  in  their  number  in  recent  years,  and 
while  now  an  increase  is  noted  it  is  very  probable  that  it  is  temporary,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
another  year  the  total  deaths  will  outnumber  the  births.  This  temporary  increase,  followed  by 
a  total  decrease  in  numbers,  happens  somewhat  frequently  and  is  due  mainly  to  two  causes: 

First.  There  are  developing  at  all  times  a  number  of  cases  of  incipient  phtnisis,  and  at  certain 
Dpaaona  of  the  year  these  batients  do  very  well,  with  no  deaths  among  them,  then  at  the  onset  of 
changeable  weather  the  disease  rapidly  advances,  and  many  of  them  die. 

Seoond.  The  number  of  infants  increases  usually  until  the  advent  of  the  hot  season,  which, 
aided  by  improper  diet  and  hygiene,  produces  cholera  infantum  and  allied  diseases  and  the 
infant  mortality  becomes  very  great. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  nealth  of  this  tribe,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  improved.  Their  income 
from  annuity  and  leasing  of  land  has  increased,  and  they  have  to  some  extent  adopted  better 
methods  of  living.  Their  opportunities  for  obtaining  good  food  have  increased,  and  they  are 
better  clothed  than  formerly. 

The  *^  medicine  men  "  of  this  tribe  are  moetiy  **  specialists,'*  each  in  his  own  peculiar  line  of 
practice,  and  they  continue  to  hold  their  sway  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  customary  to  decry 
anytldng  and  everything  connected  with  the  native  doctor  and  his  practices.  No  doubt  the 
majority  of  his  methods  are  extremely  crude  and  barbarous  and  constitute  an  evil  which  should 
be  discouraged;  yet  a  careful  and  impartial  investigation  will  disclose  the  fact  that  in  certain 
oooditions  by  nia  peculiar  methods  he  does  obtain  good  results.  This  is  the  secret  of  his  con- 
tinued prestige,  and  it  has  been  proven  that  the  best  and  only  way  to  overcome  his  influence  i<9 
by  ocular  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  modem  medical  science.  One  instance  among 
many  may  be  cited.  These  Indians  nave  learned  long  ago  the  efficacy  of  quinine  in  the  malarial 
dIseaseB,  which  are  conunon  among  them,  and  they  employ  it  to  the  exclusion  of  any  of  their 
former  native  remedies  in  those  diseases. 

It  is  rera»ectfnlly  suggested  that  the  present  supply  of  drugs  and  materials  usually  sent  to  the 
pfayrician  oe  supplementedby  a  further  addition  of  new  remedies  «md  instruments,  and  improved 
W  excluding  a  number  of  antiquated  forms  of  drugs  and  instruments  now  carried.  It  seems 
t£at  there  is  also  room  for  improvement  in  the  present  methods  of  making  sanitary  reports,  by 
which  a  more  accurate  account  of  cases  could  be  recorded,  and  a  clearer  knowledge  obtained  of 
the  actual  work  done  by  the  physician  in  attending  those  cases. 

lliere  have  been  few  cases  of  severe  illness,  no  epidemics,  and  no  deaths  among  the  pupils  at 
the  achooL  This  demonstrates  once  more  the  value  of  good  sanitary  conditions,  proper  rood  and 
dothixig,  and  cleanliness. 

Thedeld  matron  has  accomplished  much  good  by  her  care  and  attendance  among  the  sick. 

Dr.  John  F.  Turner,  who  was  the  physician  at  Otoe  Subagency  last  year,  but 
who  was  at  the  first  of  the  ye  ar  transferred  to  Siletz  Agency,  says: 

The  health  of  the  Otoes  has  been  good  during  the  year  owine  greatly  to  prophylactic  treat- 
ment and  the  continued  efforts  on  my  part  to  maintain  health  throughout  the  tribe.  The  epi- 
demies  occurring  during  the  year  were  influenza,  pertussis,  and  impetljgo  contagiosa.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  treated  duiing  the  year  was  1,192,  with  25  deaths. 

Dysentery,  which  the  Indians  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  fatal  until  recently,  is  not 
^  tow  so  considered;  in  fact  all  recover,  which  fact  cuts  the  death  rate  down  not  a  little.  How- 
erer,  the  conditions  are  present  here  which  render  dysentery  a  common  complaint,  which  must 
be  constantly  guarded. 

Comsnmption  was  the  cause  of  several  deaths  among  the  old  Indiana,  also  of  three  deaths  in 
chfldren  returned  from  nonreservation  schools,  while  a  number  of  cases  attacked  by  incipient 
phthisis  have  recovered  under  treatment.  During  the  winter  months  exposure  caused  pneu- 
monia and  capiflary  bronchitis  to  some  extent  in  camp. 

Ljiyiu-^cu  uy    '.w-- ^.^  ^.^  j^  t  w 
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The  most  serious  cases  in  school  consisted  of  pneumonia,  bronohitis,  dysentery^  and  an 
epidemic  of  whooping  cough,  but  as  usual  no  deaths  occurred  in  the  schooL 

The  water  supply  at  the  school  and  agency  is  good  since  the  completion  of  the  large  well,  but 
the  present  tank  used  is  much  too  small 

Twenty-one  births  occurred  during  the  year.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  and  agency 
is  reasonably  good. 

Indian  polioe.— The  police  force  of  this  agency  consists  of  one  captain  and  three 
privates  at  Ponca  and  the  same  at  Otoe.    The  force  has  been  obedient  and  efficient 

Court  of  Indian  offonies. — While  we  have  such  an  organization  as  this,  both  at 
Ponca  and  Otoe,  one  would  hardly  know  it  by  the  work  done.  There  is  no  need 
for  a  court  of  this  character  at  these  agencies. 

liquor  and  crime.— There  has  been  much  of  the  former  and  none  of  the  latter  to 
amount  to  anything.  The  Indians  get  their  whisky  from  white  peddlers  in  the 
strip,  and,  while  a  strenuous  effort  has  been  put  form  to  have  the  offenders  of  the 
law  properly  punished,  thereby  putting  a  stop  to  the  traffic,  the  result  has  not 
been  at  all  satisfactory;  nor  will  it  be  until  the  juries  of  the  country  can  be  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  evidence  of  Indians  and  Indian-service  emplovees  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  evidence  produced  and  made  up  by  common  whisky  peddlers. 

Educational.—  I  feel  especicdly  proud  of  the  advancement  and  improvement  made 
in  the  schools  of  tihe  agency.  They  are  certainly  three  of  the  best  reservation 
schools  in  the  service— organizations  that  any  man  might  feel  i)roud  of  having 
helped  to  build  up.  The  past  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  with  them,  in  evi- 
dence of  which  I  call  attention  to  the  reports  of  the  several  superintendents 
appended  to  my  report. 

Miidonaiy  work.— While  the  missionary  property  at  this  place  has  been  occupied 
during  the  year  nothing  has  been  done  from  that  quarter  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Indian's  spiritual  welfare. 

ConclTuion.— As  I  have  said  before,  this  is  mv  last  report  as  Indian  agent,  but  I 
feel  satisfied,  to  a  very  large  degree,  with  what  has  been  done  during  the  past 
four  years.  I  desire  to  extend  to  all  those  employees  who  have  been  so  faithful  in 
their  efforts  to  make  my  administration  of  the  affairs  a  success  mj  everlasting 
thanks,  and  to  the  Indian  Office  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  for  the 
kind  consideration  my  recommendations  and  actions  have  received. 

Wishing  for  my  successor  a  successful  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Ponca, 
etc.,  agency,  I  am,  sir, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  P.  WOOLSEY. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Ponca  School. 

Ponca  School.,  June  so^  1S97. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  Ponca  boarding  school, 
situated  at  Ponca  Agency  Whiteagle,  Okla. 

Having  taken  charge  of  this  scnool  so  recently  (March  3),  and  having  found  the  school  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  everything  running  smoothly,  and  as  location,  buildings,  etc.,  have  all 
been  described  in  former  reports  I  must  necessarily  be  brief. 

From  statistics  I  And  that  this  school  has  been  gradually  improvincr  and  increasing  from  year 
to  year,  and  that  it  has  had  a  larger  and  more  perfect  attendance  ana  been  more  prosperous  in 
the  year  just  closed  than  at  any  previous  time  in  its  history. 

The  conditions  of  health  have  been  excellent,  althoueh  measles  were  at  the  agency,  a  few 
rods  distant,  and  whooping  cough  was  on  the  reservation.  Through  the  vigilance  of  Agent 
Woolsey  and  Dr.  Newman  they  were  kept  out  of  the  school.  Two  pupils  have  been  disn]^sed 
during  the  year,  through  the  advice  of  Dr.  Newman,  which  cases  wiu,  no  doubt,  be  reported 
by  him. 

The  educational  standing  of  the  school  is  good.  Pupils  are  well  advanced  in  class-room  work 
for  their  age  and  length  of  time  in  school.  A  class  of  15  has  been  recommended  for  transfer, 
having  completed  the  prescribed  course,  and,  I  am  informed,  all  have  been  approved. 

There  has  not  been  the  amount  of  teaching  done  in  the  industrial  departments  that  should 
have  been,  although  all  pupils  of  sufficient  age  have  been  regularly  detailed  and  have  assisted 
greatly  in  the  labor  of  each  department. 

I  am  informed  that  this  has  been  an  unusual  growing  season  for  this  locality.  We  have  had 
abundant  rains,  consequently  fewer  sand  storms.  The  school  has  had  an  abundance  of  such 
vegetables  as  we  had  seed  to  plant.  Vegetation  having  been  so  frequent  a  failure  heretofore, 
there  was  not  the  amount  nor  variety  of  seed  estimated  for  that  we  should  have  had.  Croptt 
consist  of  28  acres  of  wheat,  8  acres  of  oats,  6  acres  of  com,  8  acres  of  millet.  4  acres  of  redtop 
grass,  besides  sugar  com,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  The  Kaffir  com  failed  to  germinate 
and  was  replanted  in  com,  millet,  and  grass,  which  also  came  up  very  poorly.  Qround  was 
prepared  for  sweet  potatoes,  but  we  were  disappointed  in  getting  plants. 

The  young  trees  set  out  by  mv  predecessor,  Mr.  Brown,  have  maae  an  excellent  growth. 

A  new  commissary,  with  sewing  room  and  seamstress  room  above,  has  been  completed  since 
I  assumed  charge.  This  was  very  much  needed,  as  it  was  impossible  to  care  properly  for  sup- 
plies without  it. 

We  are  greatly  in  need  of  a  new  school  building.  The  rooms  now  occupied  as  schoolrooms  are 
not  suitame  for  that  purpose.  They  are  so  situated  that  the  schools  must  be  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed at  all  times.    Four  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  employees  have  uo  means  of  access  but 
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through  two  of  the  BchoohYwras,  and  no  ontrance  to  one  Hchoolroom  but  through  another. 
Beside»,  these  rooms  are  very  much  needed  for  other  purposes  "We  should  have  a  new  school 
boildmic,  with  large  assembly  rooms,  apart  from  the  other  buildings. 

The  most  imperative  need,  however,  is  a  good  system  of  sewerage.  The  only  sewerage  in  tiae 
here  is  a  shallow  cesspool  in  the  barnyard,  about  100  jrards  distant  from  the  main  buildings, 
which  receives  the  waste  from  the  laundry.  The  overflow  runs  through  the  hog  lot,  causing  a 
eontinuoas  stench:  and  another  in  the  garden  about  75  yards  distant,  which  receives  the  waste 
from  the  main  building  and  bath  house.  This  must  be  emptied  by  boys  with  buckets  e  very  week 
or  oftener.  There  is  no  plumbing,  and  all  waste  from  kitchen,  lavatories,  etc.,  must  be  carried 
out  <rf  the  house  and  emptied  into  these  pipes.  It  would  probably  Involve  quite  an  expense  to 
estabUsh  a  good  system  owing  to  the  location,  but  I  believe  the  greater  part  of  the  labor  could 
be  aooompliahed  by  Indians,  many  of  whom  are  greatly  in  need  of  and  are  anxious  for  employ- 
ment, and  the  sewerage  is  certainly  a  great  necessity. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  mdian  Office  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  me  during  the  year;  also 
to  Agent  Woolsey  and  his  clerks. 
Very  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Kate  W.  Cannon,  Superintendent 

J.  P.  Woolsey, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Pawnee  School. 

Pawnee,  Okla.,  June  SO,  1897, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  the  Pawnee  boarding  school,  at 
Pawnee  Agency,  1  mile  east  of  the  town  of  Pawnee,  the  county  seat  of  Pawnee  County,  Okla. 

During  the  year  there  were  enrolled  66  boys  and  74  girls;  total,  129.  The  average  attendance 
was  1231 7B;  the  average  age,  9.66  years.  Three  boys  and  2  girls  were  transferred  to  Haskell  Insti- 
tute during  the  school  year. 

There  have  been  no  deaths  and  with  constant  care  and  watchfulness  but  few  cases  of  serious 
iHnees,  and  although  at  times  the  hospitals  have  been  filled  with  sick  pupils,  the  general  health 
of  tike  children  has  seemed  better  than  for  some  time  past. 

The  grounds  and  farm  are  in  better  condition  than  at  any  previous  time  during  my  three  years 
at  Pawnee.  Weeds  have  been  thoroughly  kept  down  in  fields,  orchards  yards,  roads,  hog  lots, 
and  fence  comers.  Bains  have  been  frequent.  The  giu^en  has  produoea  abundantly  the  nnest 
at  potatoes,  cabbages,  beets,  onions,  pease,  beans,  lettuce,  radishes,  and  tomatoes.  Wheat  yielded 
17  bushels  per  acre,  oats  about  40  bushels  per  acre.  Millet  and  com  are  flourishing.  The  alf lUf a 
sown  last  vear  has  made  a  luxuriant  growth  and  the  acreage  has  been  slightly  increased.  About 
10  tons  of  hay  were  put  up  from  oats  and  alfalfa.  Peaches,  cherries,  and  grapes  are  vielding 
welL  The  cattle  have  had  excellent  care,  and  we  have  several  good  milch  cows,  along  with  a  few 
better  suited  for  beef.    Of  milk  we  had  4,808  gallons,  from  which  were  made  867  pounds  of  butter. 

The  children  have  probably  never  before  had  such  a  variety  of  well  prepared  dishes  as  during 
the  last  Quarter,  and  this  has  undoubtedly  increased  the  spirit  of  contentment  that  has  prevailea 
daring  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  work  200  cords  of  wood  were  transferred  from  the  agency 
mill  to  the  school,  a  distance  of  1  mUe,  by  the  farmer  and  his  boys;  a  substantial  storm  cellar, 
16  bv  16  feet,  has  been  constructed  west  of  the  laundry;  bams,  fences,  etc,  have  been  repainted, 
roads  worked,  some  fences  built,  and  machinery  shed  reshingled. 

In  the  rtioiMnop  401  pairs  of  shoes  were  manufactured  and  954  pairs  repaired,  besides  repairs 
of  harness  and  hacks  and  twenty-eight  days  of  work  outside  by  the  shoemaker  making  trips  to 
the  railroad,  etc.    One  boy  only  could  be  detailed  to  learn  the  trade. 

In  the  laundry,  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  (since  the  record  has  been  kept),  wore 
beautifully  washed  and  ironed  for  the  school  40,361  articles,  an  average  of  1,552  articles  per  week, 
and  for  the  last  three  months  the  average  was  1,680  articles  per  week. 

The  children  were  carefully  instructed  and  their  morals  and  manners  closely  looked  after. 
The  industry  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  worked  in  all  depart- 
ments are  especially  commendable,  as  is  the  determination  of  the  girls  to  speak  only  English 
at  sf^iooL  The  boys  have  not  yet  acquired  that  desire  to  please  their  instructors  in  all  things 
and  banish  the  use  of  Pawnee  in  daily  conversation. 

During  the  year  the  teachers  were  all  chang^ed  by  transfei  and  promotion,  and  after  each 
transfer  we  were  required  to  wait  from  ten  days  to  a  month  before  the  vacancy  could  be  filled. 
The  addition  of  the  kindergarten  was  a  much  needed  improvement.  The  class  work  has  been 
characterized  by  strength  and  animation,  and  in  most  departments  substantial  progress  has 
been  made.  Especial  pains  were  taken  and  much  skill  and  taste  exhibited  in  the  decoration  of 
the  chapel  and  schoolrooms.  A  "long-felt  want ''is  a  piano  for  the  chapel.  The  afternoon  walks 
and  outdoor  lessons  have  been  kept  up  in  all  suitable  weather. 

Aprfl  13  and  14  was  held  with  our  school  the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  schools  of  this 
agency.  Besides  the  representatives  of  the  Ponca  and  Otoe  schools,  Chilocco  was  represented, 
and  President  Q.  £.  Morrow,  of  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Stillwater, 
favored  us  with  an  address  and  took  part  in  the  discussions.  Some  excellent  papers  were  pre- 
sented, there  was  much  good  music,  and  the  occasion  was  one  long  to  be  remembered  by  the 
people  of  our  school.  The  first  evening  an  entertainment  was  provided  by  the  Pawnee  school; 
the  second  evening  by  the  Ponca  and  Otoe  schools,  twelve  children  from  each  of  those  schools 
being  present.  In  regard  to  the  entertainment  of  the  Pawnee  school,  permit  me  to  quote  one  of 
the  town  i>apers: 

'*  Tuesday  evening^s  entertainment  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  ever  given  in  this  town. 
•  9  *  rnie  one  ^mg  that  fairly  captivated  the  people  was  the  cantata  of  the '  Gypsy  Queen ' 
by  twenty  little  Indian  girls.  Miss  Ivy  Pratt  acted  the  part  of  the  Queen.  She  sang  ner  part  in 
a  voice  dear  and  sweet  that  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  her  hearers.  The  twenty  little  girls, 
as  they  sang  the  chorus  and  danced  around  their  queen,  were  a  symphony  of  beauty  and  grace. 
Their  voices— sweet,  as  children's  voices  always  are— aided  by  the  training  they  have  received, 
made  an  impression  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  thoso  who  heard  them. 

'*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  those  who  are  wont  to  look  upon  the  Indians  as  unlettered 
savages  were  not  tiiere  to  hear  and  learn  of  the  new  and  better  Indian.  Your  reporter  has 
attended  many  school  entertainments,  but  never  among  the  whites  has  he  ever  heard  anything 
more  beautifulMnore  entertaining,  than  the  *  Oypsy  Queen '  as  rendered  by  our  little  dusky  Bis- 
ters."    (Time^Democrat.) 
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While  all  worked  entliuaiastically,  special  credit  is  due  to  Mrs.  Lillie  McCoy,  the  teacher  d 
the  first  primary^  for  her  untiring  energy  and  sldllfnl  training  of  theee  children. 

The  Sunday  school  has  continued  to  improve.  A  teachers'  meeting  has  been  Tolnntarily  kcrpi 
np  throughout  the  year,  and  was  well  attended.  The  children  now  enjoy  pu  tting  their  penniei 
into  the  collection,  and  during  the  year  $31.64  was  thus  raised  and  sent  to  the  Woman's  Katlonii] 
Indian  Association.  The  literature  for  the  school  is  freely  provided  by  the  employeea.  At  tlM 
Sunday  evening  service  Bible  stories  were  taught  and  many  psalms  and  other  passages  of  scrmj 
tureconmiitted  to  memory.  Through  the  coortesy  of  the  American  Bible  Society  many  of  titi 
older  children  have  been  provided  with  Ettbles. 

The  children  were  remembered  very  generously  at  Christmas  by  boxes  of  preeents  froH 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  of  Chicago;  the  Earnest  Workers,  of  New  York,  and  the  Sunday 
School  and  union  Coxigregational  Church,  of  Providence,  B.  L :  also  on  Washington's  Blrthdai^ 
by  the  Indian  Industrial  Ceague,  through  CoL  J.  S.  Lockwood,  of  Boston. 

Some  of  the  monev  received  from  the  sale  of  hogs  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  gamea 
and  sporting  and  athletic  goods,  to  the  evident  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  the  children. 

Reference  was  made  in  my  last  report  to  the  pressing  need  of  a  school  building  containioa 
assembly  and  class  rooms,  and  we  are  assured  that  the  Indian  Office  still  has  this  request  under 
consideration. 

The  school  was  favored  during  the  year  bv  official  visits  from  Supervisor  A.  H.  HeinemanB 
and  Inspectors  C.  C.  Duncan  and  J.  Ctoorge  Wright. 

With  thanks  for  the  courtesies  of  your  office,  ooth  official  and  unofficial,  and  gratitude  for 
the  idndnesses  of  employees  and  clerk  in  charge,  I  am 
Tours,  very  respectfully, 

C.  W.  GkK)DMAN,  Superintendent. 

J.  P.  WooIjSEY,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  op  Clerk  in  Charge  op  Otoe  School. 

Otoe  Boabdino  School,  June  90^  1S97, 
Sir:  In  submitting  to  vou  the  report  of  the  Otoe  boarding  school  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1897, 1  am  glad  to  say  that  the  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity  and  advancement  in  every 


hool  was  opened  with  the  enrollment  of  49  pupils. 

enrolled  the  previous  year  ezoent  10  advancea  boys  i 

Cbilocco,  and  1  absentee,  besides  o  new  pupils  just  old  enough  

above  mentioned  was  sick  at  the  time  school  opened  and  was  not  brought  in  until  September  17. 
On  November  9  our  enrollment  was  raised  to  71.  Since  that  time  our  average  attendance  has 
been  71.    The  two  irregularities  just  referred  to  place  the  annual  average  at  tOi. 

Th&  health  of  the  school  has  been  almost  perfecfb,  not  even  the  very  frequent  epidemic  of  sore 
eyes  having  prevailed  among  us.  There  have  been  no  deaths.  The  employees  have  worked  faith- 
fully and  harmoniously,  and  the  corps  of  workers  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  about  the  same  as 
that  with  which  it  began. 

Tne  national  holidays  have  been  observed  throughout  the  year,  and  the  school  closed  with  the 
usual  entertainment,  every  pupil  in  the  advanced  room  and  some  from  the  primary  department 
taking  part  in  rendering  the  prognunme.  their  evident  comprehension  and  accuracy  in  so 
doing  showing  the  rapid  strides  by  which  they  have  advanced. 

A  good  Sunday  school  has  been  maintained  and  a  si)ecial  programme  prepared  for  each  Sun- 
day evening's  collection  throughout  the  year. 

There  were  many  handsome  and  useful  presents  sent  us  by  friends  of  the  school  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  pupils  at  Christmastide.  One  box  sent  from  the  Sunday  school  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Louis  was  late  in  reaching  us.  The  presents  were  kept  over  and 
distributed  at  the  close  of  the  school,  and  if  the  good  people  who  sent  them  could  have  seen  the 
gratitude  with  which  they  were  received  they  would  have  felt  amply  repaid  for  any  painstak- 
mg  they  may  have  lavished  upon  the  preparation  of  so  valuable  a  box.  It  was  fully  as  much 
appreciated  as  those  boxes  that  arrived  in  time  for  our  Christmas  tree. 

The  industrial  work  has  been  well  conducted,  though  the  average  age  of  our  pupils  for  the 
past  year  was  only  8.S^.    Seven  pupils  are  ready  for  transfer. 

The  land  cultivated  consists  of  85  acres  of  wheat.  10  of  oats  JiO  of  millet,  and  5  of  garden.  The. 
wheat  and  the  oats  have  been  harvested,  but  not  thrashed.  The  yield  will  be  much  better  than 
that  of  any  previous  year.  The  millet  crop  does  not  promise  very  much  atpresent.  The  garden 
has  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables,  and  we  will  have  about  SOO  bushels  of  potatoes 
and  onions  to  store  away  for  next  year.  The  orchard  will  produce  an  immense  crop  of  peaches. 
Apples  are  not  easily  raised  in  this  climate.    All  of  our  apple  trees  are  dead. 

The  stock  consists  of  2  mules,  2  horses.  6  hogs,  Jersey  bull,  5  cows,  and  SO  common  cows  and 

yrnrlln^.    TVto  ttitiV^  n r  nM.  nntl  nimo>t  ^rr.rthlo-'s.    Otic  nf  thoin  has  been  of  very  little 

f^'  replace  this  team  by  a 

yuuii^'v.  u.;,:  ^^.;  u  ...  .  ,  ..^.*....  .......     Wo  w^rc  poi  uniw.a  tw  lajU  oia*  ouiue  stock  of  hogs,  which 

waa  oi  au  iufiTior  breed,  ami  of  no  beuetit  to  the  school,  and  replace  them  by  six  pure-bred 
Poland-China  ho^«  from  the  Elm  Beach  Stock  Fai'm,  Wichita,  Kan.,  which  are  now  in  splendid 
condition  and  promise  large  returns  for  the  investment. 

The  dairy  has  produced  an  ample  supply  of  milk  and  butter  for  the  school. 

The  builain^H  arc  in  very  good  repair.  Some  plastering  and  painting  will  liave  to  be  done 
before  school  is  reopened.  Wo  need,  also,  a  new  oathroora  and  a  nospitju,  which  we  expect  will 
be  furnished  within  the  next  year.  The  new  fence  in  front  of  the  buildings  has  just  been  com- 
pleted and  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  premises.  We  have  also  recently  finished  a 
storm  cave  8  by  35  feet. 

In  the  early  spring  we  pUnted  in  the  front  yard  150  young  cottonwood  trees,  which  at  present 
are  growing  nicely.  Much  credit  is  due  the  lady  employees  for  the  beautiful  flowers  that  orna- 
ment the  yards. 

We  have  an  Inexhaustible  well  of  water.  Unfortunately,  however,  our  tank,  which  has  to 
supply  both  school  and  agency,  is  too  small,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  we  are  out  of  water. 
A  larger  tank  is  badly  needed.  The  two  cisterns  that  we  had  put  in  repair  last  summer  have 
furnished  soft  water  for  bath  and  toliot  purposes. 

In  conclusion  we  w^ah  to  thank  our  agent,  Mr.  J.P.  Woolsey,  for  his  tissistanoe  and  valuable 
aid  and  advice  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  school. 
Respectfully, 

W.  J.  Mn^LB,  Clerk  in  Charge, 

J.  P.  WOOI^KY.  United  Statet  Indian  Agent.  Digitized  by  VjO'^  j^  .^^ 
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BspoBT  OF  Clbrk  at  Pawnbb. 

Pawnee,  Okla*,  Jwm  so,  1897. 

Sisl:  I  have  the  honor  to  rabmit  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1807.  The  census  sabmitted 
ikows  a  total  popolatiou  of  710  Indians,  of  which  there  are  839  males  and  871  females,  an  increase 
of  7  8nu»  my  iBst  report  There  has  been  among  the  Pawnees  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
Kae  of  aericnltiure  and  mode  of  living,  bat  few  prosecutions  for  disobedience  to  Territorial  laws, 
and  only  a  limited  nimiber  of  prosecutions  for  crime  against  the  city  ordinances— all  of  these 
Mag  for  intoxication.  A  large  number  of  the  Pawnee  allotments  have  been  leased  to  white 
iniBers  for  graaing  and  fanning  purposes,  which  gives  the  individuals  who  have  these  allot- 
Bsnts  a  Dfoe  revenue  and  at  the  same  time  improves  their  allotments  for  themselves  and 
ddldren. 

This  reservation  is  properly  a  grazing  country  and  a  few  of  the  Indians  are  startincr  small 
bods  for  themselves.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  an  incretuse  in  tliis  iudustry  iu  tho  near  future. 
Ammiber  of  them  have  seen  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  orchards,  and  havo  been  taut^ht  the 
vefolDess  of  fruits  and  are  taldng  an  interest  in  planting  small  orchards.  They  have  had 
ntendid  gardens  this  season,  and  are  paying  more  attention  to  gardening  than  In  former  years. 
Mart  of  the  families  have  good  wells  of  water,  which  is  an  improvement  in  the  right  direction. 

Tlie  Indians  have  worked  reasonably  well  during  the  yetir.  They  have  cultivated  1,878  acres, 
vhicfa  will  3rield  them,  with  a  fair  season,  it  is  estimated,  165  biishels  of  wheat,  150  bushels  of 
oats,  3Bi,000  bushels  of  oom,  l,lfiO  bushels  of  potato«L  70  bushels  of  onions,  4(X>  bushels  of  beans, 
and  a  bountiful  supply  of  melons  and  pumpkins.  They  have  transported  al  1  of  the  Goverument 
sappliee  from  the  station,  a  distance  or  35  miles,  and  have  received  therefor  $404.34.  They  have 
sou  to  the  Government  |i960  worth  of  Indian  labor  and  to  other  parties  $:ir,71.25  worth  of  eoraj 
kar.  and  wood  during  the  past  year.  There  have  been  sb  .%  ud,  fui  iudiaii.^  a.na  improvement  or 
hdian  allotments,  158,779  feet  of  lumber  at  the  Gk>vemment  sawmill  during  the  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  there  have  been  no  violent  deaths  or  suicides  among  the  tribe  the 
bat  year,  and  that  polygamous  marriages  have  ceased  to  exist,  the  Indians  all  being  willing  to 
eomply  with  the  Territorial  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature  dunng  the  winter  t>f  180o  and  1897. 

The  statistical  report  was  forwarded  some  time  ago.    Thanking  you  for  the  uniform  kindness 
and  courtesy  extended  to  me  during  the  past  four  years, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

W.  B.  Webb,  Clerk. 

J.  P.  WOOLSEY,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  op  Field  M.\tron  among  Poncas. 

August  11, 1897. 

If  y  work  at  the  Poncft  Beservation  began  July  3, 1896.  At  this  time  the  Poncas  hau  received 
no  money  from  the  Gk>vernment  for  several  years,  I  think,  except  an  annual  payment  of  interest 
laooey  amoonting  to  about  $4.81.  They  had  suffered  from  a  partial  failure  of  crops  three  years 
IB  snccension,  from  contmual  censure  from  the  whites  for  conditions  that  they  could  not  pre- 
vent: and  many  other  difficulties,  and  seemed  to  have  a  settled  conviction  that  tney  could  never 
hre  like  white  people,  and  most  of  them  did  not  wish  to  do  so. 

The  stnn  was  their  Waconga,  the  God  of  the  Indians,  with  the  elevation  of  the  cross  at  sun 
dancee  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  white  man^s  God.  Plural  marriages  were  being  constantly 
contracted,  and  births  and  deaths  were  so  frequent  as  to  call  for  immediate  attention. 

The  Poncas  had  at  one  time  tried  to  keep  cows,  and  had  lost  so  many  of  them  from  the  depre- 
datJoms  <rf  the  white  man  and  from  Texas  fever  that  they  had  concluded  thev  never  wanted 
any  nx»e.  As  a  result  many  infants  were  fed  entirely  with  tea  and  coffee  until  starvation  put 
an  end  to  their  suffering.  I  tried  Borden's  condensed  milk  diluted  with  water,  and  found  it 
unpalatable.  Other  f oodB  for  infants  required  milk.  I  have,  however,  found  some  canned  milk 
that,  if  diluted,  the  child  will  take.  The  mothers  need,  and  have  had,  special  instruction  with 
regud  to  care  of  nursing  bottles. 

All  the  Poncas*  dried  their  dishes  under  the  stove  on  the  floor  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Bat  few  of  them  were  able  to  procure  cupboards.  The  remainder  have  been  taught  to  make 
cnpboarda  from  boxes  given  them  by  the  post  trader,  so  that  nearly  every  family  now  wash 
their  dJahes  and  put  them  up  in  a  civilized  way.  Cleanliness  has  been  urged  as  an  imperative 
neceesi^,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  and  one  middle-aged  Ponca  woman,  who  can  not  speak  a 
word  of  English,  has  a  home  that  ia  a  model  in  consequence.    About  twenty  keep  hens  where 

^  '  three  kept  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 


only  t: 
iW 


I  nave  nient  127  days  in  the  field,  have  made  over  1,100  visits,  and  have  received  284  visits  from 
adult  Indians  in  my  own  home,  besides  those  from  the  members  of  the  Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.  This  society 
has  had  an  average  attendance  of  18  and  has  held  a  meeting  nearly  every  Sabbath. 

A  higher  ideal  of  marriage  has  been  urged  and  a  continual  insistence  that  the  marriage  relation 
shall  be  carefully  entered  into  and  shall  oe  for  Uf e.  I  hope  to  have  the  help  of  our  new  agent  in 
this  line  of  work. 

It  seems  very  important  that  a  small  sum  of  money  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  agent 
for  the  nee  of  the  matron  where  Indians  are  as  poor  as  the  Poncas  were  last  year,  as  so  small  an 
artkdeassoap,  where  people  have  neither  money  nor  credit,  will  bar  the  work  of  a  field  matron 
or  oblige  her  to  draw  frcmi  her  own  funds  to  furnish  it.  I  have  spent  over  |2U0  in  such  necessary 
contributions  as  this,  of  my  own  money. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Sara  £.  Mitchell, 
FieJd  Matron,  Ponca  BeservatUm. 

The  ComassioNXR  of  Indian  Afvairj. 


1  Two  Pottawatomies  are  civilized,  who  live  at  the  agency. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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REPORT  OF  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla.,  August  23, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  partial  report  of  this  agency  for  the  year  1897, 
my  predecessor  having  failed  to  make  same  before  retiring  from  oflSce. 

This  agency  is  located  in  Lincoln  County,  Okla.,  88  miles  northeast  of  Shawrxee, 
Okla.,  the  nearest  ndlroad  station  with  which  we  have  good  stage  connection  aj:id 
telephone  line.  The  last  census  of  this  agency  shows  the  following  number  of 
Lidians,  to  wit: 

Citizen  Pottawatomies 780 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 206 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 224 

Children  between  6  and  16 _ 157 

Absentee  Shawnees 493 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 124 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 159 

Children  between  6  and  16 157 

Sac  and  Foxes 495 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 110 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 149 

Children  between  6  and  16 146 

Mexican  E[ickax>oos 255 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 50 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 78 

Children  between  6  and  16 88 

lowas .86 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 18 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 80 

Children  between  6  and  16 18 

Total  number  of  the  five  tribes  under  this  agency 2, 109 

The  lands  now  under  control  of  this  agency  outside  of  the  Indian  allotments  are 
as  follows:  160  acres  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  reserved  for  agency  purposes;  640 
acres  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  reserved  for  Sac  and  Fox  mission  school;  476  acres 
1  mile  south  of  Shawnee,  Okla.,  reserved  for  the  Absentee  Shawnee  school;  479 
acres  2  miles  from  McCloud,  OMa.,  reserved  from  Kickapoo  lands  for  school  and 
agency  purposes.  All  of  the  five  tribes  under  this  agency  have  taken  their  lands 
in  severalty. 

The  Kansas  Band  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  are  yet  living  in  the  same  old 
Indian  style,  huddled  together  in  a  small  village,  living  in  reed  and  bark  houses, 
and  wearing  blankets.  They  farm  but  little  of  their  lands  and  refuse  to  lease  their 
allotments  to  white  men,  claiming  it  does  not  belong  to  them  in  severalty,  but  is 
held  by  them  in  common,  and  they  must  keep  the  white  man  out.  It  is,  however, 
l^commg  perceptible  that  thev  know  their  several  allotmente,  as  a  trespasser  is 
immediately  reported  by  the  allottee  on  whose  land  the  trespasser  maybe  located. 
The  backwardness  of  the  Kansas  Band  is  due  te  the  bad  infiuence  of  about  four  of 
the  leading  men,  who  have  always  been  opposed  to  any  kind  of  progress  among  the 
people  of  their  tribe. 

Tne  balance  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  are  more  progressive.  They  are  leasing 
much  of  their  lands  te  white  men,  and  are  getting  some  fine  farms  opened  where 
heretofore  it  has  been  a  wilderness.  Some  of  them  are  farming  small  parcels  of 
land  on  their  allotments,  have  built  some  very  good  houses,  and  done  considerable 
f  enciuff.  They  wateh  their  lessees  very  closely,  and  see  that  all  improvement  con- 
tracts in  the  leases  are  fulfilled.  They  miUce  complaint  if  the  lands  are  not  prop- 
erly cultivated,  and  take  an  interest  that  heretofore  has  never  been  manifested. 
By  seeing  the  success  of  the  white  lessees  they  are  encouraged  to  try  farming 
themselves,  and  will  in  time,  with  these  associations,  be  encouraged  to  farm  for 
themselves. 

The  Iowa  Indians  have  most  of  their  lands  leased  to  white  men.  They  farm  but 
little,  and  live  on  the  annuities  of  the  tribe  and  money  derived  from  their  leases. 
Their  lands  are  being  put  into  a  fine  state  of  cultivation  by  the  lessees. 

The  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  are  very  much  scattered,  having  left  their  allot- 
ments on  account  of  taxes.  They  have  always  been  self-supporting,  farmed  some, 
and  had  nice  bunches  of  cattle  and  horses,  but  excessive  taxation  discouraged 
many,  who  left  their  allotments  and  have  gone  to  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations 
in  the  Indian  Territory.  Some  have  relinquished  their  allotments  here  and  been 
enrolled  with  the  Creeks  or  Cherokees,  some  have  sold  all  but  80  acies  of  their 
original  allotments,  while  others  have  leased  their  lands. 

.yuzed  by  Google 
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Bi^  Jim  3  Band  of  the  Shawnee  Indians  are  good  workers  and  self-snpportin^, 
but  refuse  to  go  onto  their  allotments.  They  live  in  villages  and  cultivate  land  m 
patches.  A  few  of  them  are  now  drawing  away  from  Big  Jim,  and  I  am  satisfied  as 
soon  as  his  role  can  be  broken  they  will  make  rapid  strides  in  the  way  of  progress. 

The  Citizen  Pottawatomie  Inmans  are  rapidly  selling  or  leasing  their  lands, 
many  having  already  sold  all  but  80  acres  of  their  ori^al  allotment.  The  money 
derived  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  is  ver^r  injudiciously  spent,  and  really  does 
them  no  more  good  than  the  land  did  in  its  wild  state.  Those  who  lease  their  lands 
are  £:etting  a  fair  income,  and  in  most  cases  the  land  is  being  put  into  a  good  state 
of  cultivation.  With  good  white  lessees  among  these  Indians,  they  are  able  to  see 
the  advantage  of  industry  and  the  value  of  land.  It  will  undoubtedly  bring  them 
to  realize  that  they  can  use  the  lands  and  work  to  an  advantage  themselves.  There 
are  a  number  of  allotments  among  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  improved  by  them- 
9elT6B  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  country. 

The  Kickapoo  Indians  have  been  self-supporting,  but  since  the  allotments  have 
been  made  tney  have  become  indolent  and  troublesome.  They  have  been  led  to 
disre«ird  Ihe  agency  by  white  men,  located  near  them,  who  pretend  to  be  their 
friends,  but  who  resdly  are  only  seeking  some  way  to  get  hold  of  whatlittle  funds 
these  poor  i>eople  yet  have  in  the  Treasury  of  the  U nitea  States.  Whisky  peddlers 
and  deputy  United  States  marshals  have  done  much  to  discourage  these  people, 
by  getting  them  dmnk^placins  them  under  arrest,  and  taking  their  property 
for  whisky  and  costs.  What  is  known  as  the  progressive  band  of  the  Eickapoos 
are  doing  fairly  well.  They  have  $;ood  crops  on  their  land  and  work  at  anything 
they  can  get  to  do.  They  are  sending  theirchildren  to  school  and  are  making  some 
IxrogresB.  The  kicking  iMind  of  the  Kickapoos  are  worse  than  before  the  allotments 
were  made.  They  did  not  want  their  lands  allotted,  and  yet  claim  they  will  not  take 
them.  They  live  in  a  little  village  by  themselves  and  have  a  few  squaw  patches. 
They  spend  most  of  their  time  in  Shawnee  or  roaming  about  among  other  tribes 
of  Indians.  They  do  no  business  with  this  agency,  having  a  special  agent  detailed 
to  care  for  them. 

The  two  boarding  schools  under  this  agency  are  doing  a  splendid  work.  They 
had  a  large  attendance  during  the  past  year,  and  I  hope  will  exceed  all  former 
reports  in  point  of  attendance  this  year. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  school  buildings,  with  a  few  needed  repairs,  will  be  in  fine  con- 
dition. 

The  Absentee  Shawnee  school  building  are  in  a  sad  state  of  repair  and  nothing 
can  be  done  to  put  the  school  in  shax)e  until  new  buildings  are  erected.  The  present 
one  is  crowded  beyond  capacity,  and  wholly  nnfit  for  school  purposes  such  as  are 
required. 

The  Kickapoo  Mission,  sux>ported  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  located  about  45 
miles  southwest  from  this  agency,  is  doing  a  good  work.  They  have  a  number  of 
Kickapoo  children  in  their  school  and  exert  much  good  influence  over  many  of  the 
older  members  of  the  tribe. 

The  Sacred  Heart  Mission  is  located  65  miles  south  of  this  agency,  in  Pottawa- 
tomie County.  This  school  is  attended  principally  ^  Pottawatomie  Indian  children , 
it  being  the  only  school  for  the  Pottawatomies.  They  have  capacity  for  about  100 
boys  and  girls  and  their  work  with  them  is  very  beneficial. 

Hoping  to  be  able  to  render  a  more  complete  report  and  an  improved  condition 
of  these  Indians  for  18d8,  and  expressing  due  appreciation  of  the  conedderation 
your  office  has  shown  this  agency,  I  am,  very  re(^)ectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

Lee  Patrick, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  GRANDE  RONDE 

AGENCY. 

Grande  Ronde  School,  Oregon, 

August  17,  1897, 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Indian  Office,  I  have  the  honor  to 
gQbmit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  school. 

Quiet,  steady  -progrees  has  characterized  our  school  work  the  past  year.  The 
number  of  pupils  has  increased  until  more  than  100  names  are  upon  the  roll. 
The  highest  enrollment  during  any  one  quarter  has  been  91 .  The  averasre  attend- 
ance for  the  year  has  been  7U,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  we  hft^eubA^JEtsei^child  of        J 
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school  age  (with  the  exception  of  two  girls)  in  school  the  past  year.    The  parents 
of  tiiese  girls  have  promised  me  that  they  will  send  them  the  coming  year. 

The  progress  made  by  the  scholars  in  tneir  stadies  has  been  satisfactory.  Their 
conduct  has  at  all  times  been  remarkably  g[ood. 

Of  tiieir  industrial  work  I  can  speak  highly.  Thev  are  willing  and  obedient, 
ready  at  all  times  to  follow  their  instructors  and  to  do  what  thev  can.  On  the 
school  farm  about  4  acres  have  been  planted  witii  potatoes  and  about  2  acres  in 
g^u*den  vegetables.  I  think  from  present  appearances  we  will  have  a  fairly  good 
crop.  The  industries  taught  are  farming  and  gardening,  how  to  use  farm  imple- 
ments and  tools,  butter  making,  dressmaking  and  sewing  generally,  baking, 
cooking,  and  to  manage  kitchen  and  dining  room  details,  wa^oing  and  ironing, 
care  of  stock,  cutting  and  sawing  wood,  etc. 

The  household  affairs,  under  the  supervision  of  the  matron,  Mrs.  Eugeme  M. 
Edwards,  have  progressisd  nicely.  The  children  seem  to  be  much  interested  in 
their  work,  and  1  think  all  regard  her  as  their  trusted  friend. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  and  employees  at  this  sdiool  during  the  year  has  been 
exceptionally  good. 

Sehoolzoom  work.— I  can  report  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  schodhroom  -work. 
The  teachers  have  been  faithful  and  untiring  in  their  efforts,  and  the  pupils  have 
advanced  rapidly  in  their  studies.  Shortly  after  oiwning  Ittit  fall  I  sent  5  of  my 
pupils,  2  girls  and  3  boys,  to  the  Ohemawa  Indian  training  school,  and  we  have 
several  more  ready  for  the  coming  year. 

UtehMi  and  dining  room!. — Last  rail  I  made  an  entire  change  in  these  itXHns, 
enlarging  both  of  them,  and  instead  of  the  boys  and  girls  eating  in  separate  rooms, 
we  have  them  all  in  one  large  well-ventilated  and  well-li^itea  rocmi.  In  place  of 
one  table  the  whole  l^igth  of  the  room  with  long  unccMnrortable  benches  to  «tt  on 
as  before,  we  now  have  ten  tables,  with  chairs,  seating  eight  or  ten  children  at 
each  table,  one  of  the  larger  boys  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  a  girl  at  the  other 
end,  whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  upon  and  see  that  the  cddldren  at  their  reapeetive 
tables  get  plenty  to  eat  and  conduct  themselves  in  prox>er  manner.  Hie  chlldran 
are  delighted  with  the  present  arrangement;  also  meir  parents,  who  visit  them, 
express  themselves  as  being  greatly  pleased.  As  one  old  Indian  said  to  me  one 
day  after  visiting  the  school,  '*  Well,  Doctor,  I  have  been  to  the  school,  and  it  made 
me  think  that  I  was  looking  in  the  dining  room  of  one  of  the  hotels  in  Portland.** 
I  hardly  think  that  you  could  find  in  the  State  two  rooms  devoted  to  feeding  tiie 
same  number  of  '* children"  which  are  better  kept  or  where  the  food  is  better 
prepared  or  better  relished. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  state  that  the  work  for  the  past  year  here  has  moved  on 
most  satisfactorily  and  harmoniously.  '  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  for  tiie 
universal  confidence  shown  me  by  my  school  employees,  and  I  taike  great  pleasure 
in  stating  that  their  cordial  support  and  cooperation  have  been  of  great  help  to  me 
in  the  p^ormance  of  my  official  duties. 

Herewith  inclosed  please  find  statistical  reports  for  school  and  reservation,  also 
census,  which  shows  a  slight  decrease  from  last  year,  caused  by  a  family  leaving 
and  going  to  southern  Oregon. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Indian  Office  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and 
kindness  with  which  I  have  been  favored  in  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Andrew  Ebbshaw, 
Svperintendent  and  Special  DiBbursing  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  KLAMATH  AGENCY. 

Elahath  Agency,  Oreg.,  Augtist  «5, 1S97, 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  this 
agency,  the  work  done  during  the  year,  and  the  needs  of  the  agency  and  schools 
for  the  coming  year. 

One  year  ago  to-day  I  relieved  Special  Agent  Shelby  and  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  my  office.  It  has  been  a  year  of  unremitting  toil  and  effort  to  promote  the  high- 
est interests  of  these  Indian  people  and  help  them  up  into  better  conditions  of  life 
materially,  intellectually,  and  morally.  Nor  have  our  efforts  been  in  vain;  assisted 
by  a  larf^  corps  of  earnest  workers  much  has  been  accomplished,  and  from  every 
standpomt  of  obsei*vation  these  Indians  occupy  vantage  ground  over  last  year. 

First,  in  point  of  subsistence.  Then  their  fields  were  grown  over  wim  weeds, 
their  fences  down,  only  100  bushels  of  wheat  to  harvest  for  iiread,  and  foor^fifths of 
the  Indians  in  the  mountains  hunting  and  gathering  berries,  wo<ms,  and  vUd 
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plains  Today  a  golden  harvest  is  ripening  for  the  sickles  and  the  hum  of  the 
reaper  is  heard  in  the  land.  We  expect  to  gather  at  least  450,000  pounds  of  wheat 
from  25,000  i)ounds  so\im.  This,  if  gronnd  in  the  agency  mill,  will  produce  at 
least  900,000  pounds  of  floor ;  an  average  of  nearly  300  imunds  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  the  reservation.  The  yield  of  rye  and  oats  will  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  wheat.    These  will  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  market  at  1  cent  per  pound. 

Mijre  land  has  been  fenced  and  more  buildings  erected  this  year  than  m  any 
three  former  years,  and  had  the  sawmill  at  Yamax  been  run  so  that  the  Indians 
could  have  obtained  lumber  twice  the  amoont  of  building  would  have  been  done. 
Less  than  5,000  feet  of  lumber  have  been  cut  bv  the  Yainax  null  during  the  entire 
year.  Needed  repairs  were  not  obtained  till  late  in  the  year,  and  this,  together 
with  the  want  of  a  competent  sawyer,  has  effectually  stopped  all  improvement  of 
allotments  among  the  Piutes  and  Modocs. 

ImpsoivaBieiilB. — At  the  agency  two  commodious  wood  sheds  have  been  built,  and  a 
laige  commissary  erected,  1 10  feet  long,  26  feet  wide,  and  2  stories  high.  We  hope 
to  have  it  completed  for  the  incoming  freight.  No  improvements  have  been  made 
at  Yainax,  though  greatly  needed,  for  the  want  of  lumber.  Among  the  Indians 
a  number  of  excellent  houses  have  been  built  and  are  in  process  of  erection. 

fliDQk  Twamng, — The  Indians  are  giving  increased  attention  and  care  to  their  stock, 
b^  fencing  their  allotments  and  putting  up  a  larger  amount  of  hay  than  usual  for 
winter  nee.  Their  herds  of  cattle  show  a  marked  increase  during  thepast  year;  a 
careful  estimate  places  it  at  1,000,  the  present  number  being  8,500.  Horses,  3,500 
and  swine,  900;  double  the  number  of  last  year. 

Agflmey  and  lehool  herd.— One  year  ago  there  was  not  a  homed  animal  on  the 
reservation  belon^g  to  the  Gk)vemment  save  two  superannuated  oxen.  Acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  Indian  Office,  late  last  fall  the  agent  purchased  a 
e^endid  herd  of  40  cows  and  2  thoroughbred  bulls,  consisting  of  red  and  roan 
Durhams.  Already  we  have  an  increase  of  30  calves.  From  this  herd  the  schools 
are  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  milk  and  butter. 

Sohaols.— There  are  two  boarding  schools  on  the  reservation,  one  among  the 
Klamathfl  at  the  agency,  the  other  among  the  Modocs  and  Piutes,  40  miles  east  of 
the  agency.  In  both  of  these  schools  efficient  work  has  been  done  by  capable  and 
painstaking  superintendents  and  teachers.  The  discipline  has  been  good;  the 
cbildrai  cheerful  and  obedient,  doing  the  work  assigned  them  well,  both  in  the 
schoolroom  and  in  the  industrial  departments.  The  reports  show  that  152  chil- 
dren were  in  attendance  during  the  year  at  the  Klamath  school  and  103  at  the 
Yainax  school. 

The  attendance  at  the  Yainax  school  could  be  increased  to  140  if  we  had  the 
room.  To  provide  for  these  additional  children  and  meet  the  present  wants  of 
this  school  it  will  be  necessary  to  erect  a  two- story  building,  witn  a  commodious 
schoolroom,  dining  hall,  and  kitchen  on  the  first  floor,  and  dormitories  for  the 
girls  on  the  second  floor,  with  rooms  for  matron  and  assistants.  The  cost  need 
not  be  more  than  $4,000. 

I  herewith  transmit  the  annual  reports  of  schools  from  Sui)erintendent8  Carter 
and  Egbert. 

Indnitriei.— All  treatv  allowances  ceased  twelve  years  ago.  The  Indians  are 
thrown  largely  upon  their  own  resources  for  a  living.  Three-fourths  of  them  are 
industrious  and  law-abiding  people.  They  derive  their  subsistence  from  stock 
raising,  agriculture,  freighting,  etc.  Stock  raising  will  always  be  the  most  remu- 
nerative occux>ation,  on  account  of  the  great  abundance  and  variety  of  the  grasses 
on  the  reservation.  On  account  of  the  frosts,  agriculture  can  only  be  carried  on 
successfully  among  the  Elamaths  on  the  western  part  of  the  reservation. 

Freight. — The  Indians  hauled  all  the  freight  last  year  for  the  schools  and  agency 
from  Ager,  Cal.,  a  distance  of  90  miles,  earning  |2,500.  Out  of  175,000  pounds 
of  freight  delivered  not  $20  worth  of  freight  was  damaged  or  lost.  They  are 
greatly  rejoiced  over  the  recent  news  from  tne  Indian  Office,  informing  them  that 
they  are  to  have  the  hauling  of  the  freight  for  the  present  year. 

Cenaiu. — I  herewith  transmit  the  census,  just  completed  and  prepared  with  great 
care.  With  the  aid  of  the  United  States  allotting  agent,  Maj.  Charles  £.  Worden, 
I  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  most  correct  census  that  has  ever  been  reported 
from  this  office. 

Total  number  of  Indians 1,020 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 259 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 370 

Children  between  6  and  16 232 

This  is  an  increase  over  last  year's  census  of  59. 

Miiiuwiary  work. — The  religious  instruction  of  these  Indiana  ia-usd<^r  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    One  missionary  from  thi^  body,  the 
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Rev.  Thomas  Stams,  has  labored  among  these  Indians  for  the  last  tliree  years  ^rith 
commendable  zeal  and  with  good  results.  , 

Allotmente.— Maj.  Charles  E.  Worden,  United  States  allotting  agent,  reports  ttiat 
np  to  Angnst  25  775  allotments  have  been  completed,  leaving  345  to  be  made  to 
finish  his  work.    He  further  states: 

I  would  advise  that,  should  the  restraininff  order  served  upon  me  by  the  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Company  be  made  permanent,  the  allotment  work  cease  upon  this  re^rvatioiL,  as  those 
Indians  can  not  be  looateaoutside  of  the  disputed  lands  without  great  injustice,  because  at  least 
GO  have  improvements  already  made  upon  the  lands  claimed  by  the  companv.  Have  had  no 
trouble  with  the  Indians  since  I  have  beeh  here.  They  are  anxious  to  receive  their  allotments, 
but  will  not  leave  their  homes  upon  the  disputed  lands  without  serious  trouble,  I  am  afraid. 

XTigent  needs.— For  Klamath  school,  a  system  of  waterworks  and  heating  appara- 
tus lor  laundry  and  bath  house.  For  Yainaz  school,  a  building  for  girls'  dormito- 
ries, dining  room,  etc.,  as  mentioned;  two  cottages  for  doctor  ana  farmer,  and 
heating  apparatus  for  laundry  and  bath  house.  For  agency  work,  a  new  engine 
and  boiler  for  the  Yainaz  sawmill  and  an  experienced  sawyer  to  have  oharge  of 
same. 

Statistical  report  is  herewith  transmitted. 

Thanking  you  for  the  cordial  support  given  me  and  my  employees  for  their 
hearty  cooperation,  I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Emebt, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Klamath  School, 

KL.AMATH  Indian  Boardtng  School, 
Klamaih  Agency,  Oreg.,  August  16, 1897. 

Stb:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Klamath  Boarding 
School,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

We  have  had  during  the  year,  in  all^  152  pupils  in  attendance,  but  the  average  was  grreatly  cut 
down  by  the  policy  wnich  we  have  followed  of  letting  the  large  boys  leave  school  long  enough 
to  plow  the  land  and  put  in  a  crop.  It  was  thought  wise  to  encourage  them  to  industry  by  per- 
mitting them  or  their  parents  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  labor.  They  took  much  interest  in 
such  work,  and  I  think  the  benefit  thus  derived  by  them  more  than  compensated  for  the  disad- 
vantage incident  to  their  absence.  During  their  absence  we  continued  our  watchful  care  over 
them,  securing  good  behavior  or  immediate  return.  Our  appropriation  will  be  sufficient,  I 
thinkf  for  an  increased  attendance,  which  can  be  readily  secured. 

The  household  department  is  in  the  hands  of  an  excellent  matron,  who  is  in  every  respect 
competent.  Her  work  has  been  impaired  somewhat  by  frequent  and  unavoidable  changes  in 
employees.  The  girls  receive  in  this  department  all  training  necessary  to  good  housekeeping, 
ana  is  sindlar  to  that  received  in  all  schools  of  this  importance.  The  boys  are  taught  to  keep 
their  own  building  in  order,  to  sew  on  buttons,  and  to  make  simple  repairs  in  their  cuothin^ 

llie  literary  department  progressed  quite  pleasingly  and  was  an  improvement  over  last  yeAr. 
The  following  report  of  Principal  Teacher  F.  G.  Buuer  speaks  for  itself: 

''Unusual  interest  in  education  has  been  manifest  the  past  year  bv  the  Indians  of  this  reser- 
vation. This  is  shown  by  the  spontaneous  increase  in  attendance,  the  total  absence  of  any  case 
of  runaway  pupils,  the  hearty  cooperation  of  parents  and  their  eagerness  to  get  books  for  their 
children  wno  are  too  young  or  for  other  cause  are  not  in  attendance  at  school 

''The  pupils  have  made  marked  improvement  in  social  and  conversational  ability. 

"Chapel  exercises  were  held  at  8:30 a.  m.,  and  consisted  of  Scripture  reading,  singing,  recita- 
tions and  dialogues  by  the  pupils,  lectures  and  lessons  bv  the  teachers,  discussions  of  current 
news  articles,  nag  salute,  etc.  A  choir  of  pupils  assisted  in  leading  the  singing  in  chapel  exer- 
cises. Sabbath  school,  and  church. 

"Study  hour  was  devoted  mostly  to  the  preparation  of  lessons  for  the  following  day ;  Saturday 
to  socials  for  the  pupils. 

"All  the  holidays  designated  by  the  rules  were  observed  by  appropriate  exercises  and 
attended  largely  by  the  parents. 

"Special  attention  miffht  be  called  to  commencement  exercises,  which  were  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms  of  praise  by  those  who  attended.  The  9  grraduates— 7  girls  and  2  boys— acquitted 
themselves  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 

"The  grading  of  the  school  has  received  dose  attention  and  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  The 
primary  denartment,  in  charge  of  Miss  Allie  L.  Snyder,  made  excellent  progress.  In  connection 
with  her  otner  work  she  voluntarily  devoted  an  hour  each  day  after  school  to  kindergarten 
work,  and  much  good  was  accomplished.  A  display  of  this  work  was  exhibited  at  the  Portland 
Institute.  The  intermediate  depEtrtment,  in  charge  of  Miss  Mary  Harrington,  and  consisting  of 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  completed  the  course  of  study  for  those  grades. 

"A  flourishing  Sabbath  school  was  maintained  throughout  the  entire  year,  under  the  able 
supervision  of  Agent  Emery.    Preaching  services  were  held  almost  every  Sabbath. 

'^^  connection  with  the  schoolroom  work  we  have  continually  borne  in  mind  the  necessity  of 
instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  patriotism,  a  high  standard  of  morality  and  self-respect, 
and  inculcating  principles  of  honeity  and  integrity." 

In  the  industrial  department.  4  boys  were  instructed  by  the  carpenter,  4  by  the  shoemaker,  1 
by  the  blacksmith,  and  several  boys  were  taught  the  various  duties  in  the  sawmUL  All  the 
routine  of  outside  work  incident  to  the  running  of  the  school  was  looked  after  bv  the  industrial 
teacher  and  teamster,  with  the  assistance  of  the  remainder  of  the  boys.  This  included  the 
attending  to  the  stock,  preparing  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  the  cultivation  or  the  farm  and  garden. 

The  condition  and  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent,  and  no  epidemic  has  visited  us  dur- 
ing the  year  *7he^di«0ipline  of  the  pupils  has  been  first  class.  They  are  mannerly  in  their 
behavior  toward  everyone  and  entirely  and  cheerfully  obedient. 
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We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  a  very  pleasant  visit  from  Supervisor  J.  J.  Anderson  at  the 
dose  of  the  year,  from  which  we  derived  benefit  and  received  encouragement. 

Since  my  oonnection  with  the  Klamath  school  it  has  been  gratifying  to  me  to  have  earnest, 
energetic  and  in  most  oases  efficient  employees. 

We  are  sadly  in  need  of  an  effective  vrater  system  for  culinarv.  lavatory,  and  lawn  purposes. 
As  a  protection  against  fire  it  would  be  very  \'aluable.  Several  buildings  are  in  need  of  new 
roofs,  and  the  machinery  for  manufacturing  the  shingles  would  cost  less  than  the  requisite 
number  of  shingles  if  bought  on  the  market. 

Hoping  to  receive  at  your  hands  the  same  support  and  courteous  treatment  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

William  J.  Cabtbr,  Superintendent. 

JosxPH  Emery,  United  Statet  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Supekintendbnt  of  Yainax  School. 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreo.,  Jtdy  S8, 1897. 

DXAR  Sir:  In  accordance  with  section  42  of  Rules  for  Indian  Schools,  I  submit  a  report  of 
Yainax  TTw^i^T^  boarding  school,  of  which  I  took  charge  May  21. 

The  attendance  during  the  past  year  has  been  108  pupils.  We  have  an  additional  list  of  48.  most 
of  whom  have  never  been  in  school,  who  should  be  in  attendance  next  year;  and  the  list  is 
incomplete.    About  5  or  6  per  cent  of  the  pupils  have  been  sick  during  the  year;  8  have  died. 

These  Indians  are  comparatively  healthy,  industrious,  and  intelligent,  and  the  mora]  atmos- 
phere of  the  school  has  been  as  pure  as  oould  be  expected.  But  sensualism  accomjjanies  phys- 
ical exoellfflice,  and  to  huddle  together  in  one  buildinflr  100  boys  and  ^Is  who  do  not  feel 
re^Kisxsible  for  their  own  reputations  is  to  furnish  conditions  which  male  it  very  difficult  for 
exmoloyeee  to  prevent  infractions  of  the  rules  of  propriety. 

Tnere  is  at  present  just  one  house  which  is  fit  for  hamtation.  Most  of  the  employees  must 
either  find  room  in  the  already  overcrowded  dormitory  or  contend  with  vermin  for  the  posses- 
sioQ  of  log  huts.  This  school  surely  does  not  deserve  accommodations  which,  in  this  beautiful 
country,  make  employees  desire  to  be  transferred  before  they  are  here  inrear. 

I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  see  that  good  work  has  been  done.  Three  experienced  and 
exceptionally  able  and  conscientious  teachers  came  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
aitiioogh  there  were  no  records  of  the  previous  year's  work,  they  made  a  diagnosis  (which  with 
the  Indian  must  be  largely  objective),  and  carried  on  the  work  with  a<t  little  duplication  as 
possible. 

Discipline  Is  good.  The  parents,  as  a  rule,  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  children's  education, 
and  their  cooperation  is  no  small  factor  in  the  success  of  the  school. 

Outside  of  the  schoolroom  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  permanent  improve- 
ments. The  industrial  teacher  did  not  arrive  until  February.  The  spare  time  of  employees 
was  spent  in  repair  work.  The  farmer  was  obliged  to  cut. and  haul  wood  all  winter  to  supply 
sdiool  stoves. 

The  plan  of  having  Indians  fix  their  own  wagon  wheels  under  supervision  is  found  to  work 
wdl,  and  is  developing  skill  in  numerous  individuals.  A  good  deal  of  repairing  needs  to  be  done 
on  school  buildings.    Iflnd  the  laundry  building  unfinished. 

It  has  taken  the  time  of  two  employees  one  month  to  put  the  sawmill  in  tolerable  condition  for 
work.  The  boiler  and  engine  have  been  in  use  and  piled  up  in  different  places  for  thirty  years. 
They  wore  out  one  steamboat  and  were  used  on  another  till  inefficient.  After  several  years* 
use  m  a  sawmill,  they  were  transferred  to  Tainax  in  a  condition  which  made  it  impossible,  with 
the  fadlitiee,  to  repair  them.  The  mill  has  sawed  700,000  feet  of  lumber  in  four  years,  and  a  great 
many  more  days  have  been  consumed  in  reiMdring  than  in  running  it.  The  mill  will  not  saw  over 
a,00OfeetperaiAy— about  one-fifth  of  its  reputed  capacity.    If  much  si 


^ ^        .  I  sawing  is  to  be  done  for  the 

Indians,  it  will  be  economical  to  put  in  a  new  engme;  otherwise  the  entire  time  of  two  school 
em^yeee  can  easily  be  consumed.  I  make  these  statements  about  the  sawmUl  in  order  that 
delays  caused  by  an  abandoned  piece  of  machinery  may  not  reflect  on  the  efficiency  of  any 
employee. 

The  school  has  been  alloted  four  sections  of  hay  and  timber  land.  The  building  of  new  fences 
and  moving  old  ones  onto  the  new  lines  will  make  a  large  amount  of  work  for  the  farmer,  whose 
entire  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  work  until  completed. 

^le  superior  quiedity  of  beef  produced  from  our  native  grasses  and  the  uncertainty  of  exotic 


crops  in  this  frosty  altitude  make  it  necessary  to  depend  largely  on  native  hay  and  pasture  for 
the  support  of  our  main  industry— cattle.  Accordingly,  a  ditch  has  been  dug,  draining  80  acres 
of  hitherto  inaccessible  hay  lands,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  carry  this  water  over  other 
fields,  thus  adding  to  and  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  meadow. 

Fifty-five  acres  were  sown  to  gram  in  the  spring,  but  the  yield  was  very  light.  A  few  English 
feeding  beans  wereplanted.  If  they  withstand  the  constant  frost,  they  will  add  a  valuable  grain 
crop  to  our  list.  No  crop  is  grown  nere  which  will  justify  swine  raising  for  market.  Jerusalem 
aitfchokes  will  be  tHed. 

The  water  from  the  wells  and  springis  not  above  suspicion,  and  at  best  is  of  inferior  quality. 
There  is  no  adeqriate  fire  protection,    we  need  a  system  of  water  works,  and  the  supply  should 
be  drawn  from  the  hill  above  an  old  graveyard. 
Very  respectfully, 

Knott  C.  Egbert,  Superintendent. 

SPPBRLHTEfOlEST  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT  OF  SILETZ  AGENCY. 

SiLETz  Indian  Agency, 

Siletz,  Oreg.y  August  ^'0, 1897, 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  fonrth  annual  report  on  the  condition  of 
afitfUTB  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1897. 

The  censoB  roll  accompanying  this  report  shows  a  population  of  486— male,  259; 
female,  227;  number  of  school  children  oetween  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years:  Males, 
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64;  females,  45.  Total  school  population,  109.  Comparing  this  censns  roll  with 
the  roll  for  1896  shows  a  decrease  in  total  population  of  12. 

Statistics  accompanying  this  report  have  been  carefully  collected  by  myself  and 
employees,  and  show  as  correctly  the  amoxmt  of  Hve  stock  and  products  as  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  obtain. 

My  purx>ose  in  this  report  is  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  what  has  been  acsoom- 
plished  by  Indians  during  the  year.  In  July  and  August  the  hay  and  ffrain  crops 
were  harvested.  In  September  they  were  employed  picking  hops  and  fishing  at  the 
cannery  that  has  been  established  near  the  mouui  of  the  Suetz  River.  In  October 
and  November:  some  were  still  engaged  fishing,  while  those  returaed  from  hop  fields 
were  engaged  in  farm  work,  though  in  November  we  had  heavy  rains  that  impeded 
this  work  to  some  extent.  While  their  earnings  in  the  hop  fielos  are  some  less  than 
the  preceding  year,  this  loss  in  wages  is  compensated  for  in  the  fact  that  much  less 
of  t^sir  earnings  was  spent  for  whisky  than  in  the  previous  year.  During  December, 
January,  and  February  imd  a  part  of  Idarch  but  little  work  was  possible,  owin^  to 
almost  continuous  rain  and  stormy  weather.  This  long-continued  winter  caused 
the  loss  of  considerable  stock  among  them. 

In  the  month  of  March  the  annual  payment  of  interest  on  trust  funds  was  made, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $5,853.  This  payment  was  a  great  relief,  especially 
to  the  old  Indians,  who  during  the  long  winter  had  exhausted  their  stock  of 
subsistence. 

The  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year— April,  May,  and  June— was  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  farm  work,  with  fairly  |[ood  resxdts.  The  acreage  in  grain  is  less 
than  the  previous  year;  however,  the  yield  per  acre  is  muoh  better. 

The  following  statement  will  serve  to  show  the  receipts  of  cash  during  the  year: 

Annuity  payment $5, 853 

Beef  and  salmon  purchased  for  school 628 

Picking  hops 3,000 

Fish  sold  cannery 2,000 

Wood  for  school  and  agency 641 

Hauling  supplies «  240 

Sale  of  gram,  hay,  and  stock 2,000 

Lumber  for  school  and  agency 200 

Earned  laboring  for  whites 1,000 

Total 15,562 

While  the  Indians  have  had  nearly  one-fourth  less  cash  this  vear  than  last,  the 
amount  has  been  more  judiciously  used,  and  consequently  conditions  are  equally 
as  good  if  not  better  than  usual. 

Lands  of  deceased  aUotteet. — I  beg  again  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Indian  Office 
to  the  confusion  and  caviling  among  Indians  claiming  to  be  heirs  to  the  lands  of 
deceased  allottees.  I  find  by  comparing  the  allotment  schedule  with  census  roU 
just  completed  that  116  allottees  have  died  since  the  allotment  was  completed  in 
1872.  making  a  total  of  something  over  0,000  acres  of  allotted  lands  for  them  to 
cavil  over.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  question  as  to  who  the  le^^l  heirs  are,  but 
in  a  majority  of  the  cases  there  are  a  number  of  claimants,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  determine  what  the  relationship  of  any  of  the  claimants  is  to  the  deceased.  They 
frequently  claim  each  other  to  be  brothers  when  they  are  only  members  of  the 
same  ti-ibe.  This  matter  is  now  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance  and  will  grow 
more  annoying  unless  some  simpler  and  less  expensive  method  of  adjustment  is 
devised  than  now  exists— that  or  applying  to  the  State  courts  to  determine  who 
the  heirs  are,  which  is  usually  expensive,  so  much  so  that  it  practically  excludes 
the  Indian  from  any  means  of  determining  his  rights. 

Eduoational  work.— In  reviewing  the  results  of  the  year's  work  in  the  Siletz  Board- 
ing School  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  at  least  the  usual  advancementhas 
been  made,  and  while  our  attendance  is  not  so  large  as  the  last  year,  the  work  has 
been  satisfactory.  Our  average  attendance  for  the  ten  months  school  wAs  in  ses- 
sion is  63  -f .  This  is  a  smaller  attendance  than  any  year  since  I  have  been  in  charge. 
Some  of  the  parents  have  absolutely  refused  to  place  their  children  in  school; 
they  understand  that  we  have  no  power  to  compel  attendance.  The  aversion  of 
some  of  the  Indians  to  education  and  the  frequent  changes  of  employees  are  the 
principal  causes  that  have  impeded  the  progress.  While  I  believe  m  transfers  for 
promotion  based  solely  on  merit,  and  can  urge  no  objection  when  made  on  these 
groucds,  I  am  confident  that  the  frequent  changes  at  this  school  have  been  detri- 
mental. 

In  the  industrial  department  we  have  only  the  school  farm  and  stock  to  instruct 
the  boys  in.    Having  no  shops,  the  whole  time  of  the  industrial  teacher  has  been 
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devoied  to  instntcthig  the  boys  in  the  ctiltivation  of  the  garden  and  field  crops  and 
Had  care  of  the  stock. 

The  want  of  sufficient  room  for  both  pnpils  and  employees  is  very  serionsly  felt. 
The  erection  of  a  boildiBg  with  abont  seven  rooms  for  employees  would  relieve  ns, 
as  it  would  give  an  eqnal  nnmber  of  rooms  in  the  boarding  hall  that  could  be  util- 
Tied  tor  sleeping  apartments  for  pupils,  ^reatl^  relieving  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  dormilories.    A  small  hoi^itiu  buildmg  with  two  wards  is  much  needed. 

The  water  supply  has  been  ample  for  the  past  year.  During  the  vacation  months 
of  last  year  we  laid  pipe  1.18  miles  to  a  spring,  and  have  a  constant  flow  of  water 
rannin^  into  a  tank  on  a  tower  40  feet  lugh  on  the  school  grounds. 

Employees,  both  agency  and  school,  have  very  cheerfully  and  faithfully  per- 
formed their  duties. 

In  conclnsion,  I  would  recommend  a  building  be  erected  for  emplovees'  quarters, 
and  also  a  hospital  building.  These  are  very  necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  pupils  and  emi>loyee6. 

My  thanks  are  due  the  Indian  Office  for  the  support  given  me  in  my  efforts  to 
tdvance  these  Indians. 

Very  respectfully,  Beal  Gaither, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Siletz  School. 

LiBEBTT  Industrial  School,  July  sOy  1806. 

Sir:  In  oompUance  with  mle  42;  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annaal  report: 

I  entered  upon  my  dntiee  here  Uie  9th  of  March  and  found  a  system  of  order  and  method  pre- 
Tafltos  which  does  credit  to  my  assistants  and  predecessors. 

I  fliuL  the  0(diool  to  be  one  of  hish  ffrade  as  compared  with  the  average  Indian  school.  The 
papilB  seem  much  like  white  children  in  many  respects.  They  never  use  a  word  of  the  Indian 
ungnage,  bat  speak  the  English  tongue  correctly,  fluently,-  and  often  elegantly.  The  habits  and 
maDnere  of  t3ie  pupils  evince  a  degree  of  culture  and  moral  and  religious  training  seldom  found 
in  a  reaervation  boarding  school;  they  are  all  good  and  willing  workers  and  seem  anxious  to 
excel. 

The  buildings  seem  to  be  in  fair  condition,  only  needing  the  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings  of 
twelve  yeam*  servlca 

The  water  supply  has  been  of  a  poor  quality  and  entirely  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of 
the  school,  and  much  of  the  sickness  in  the  school  is  thought  to  have  been  caused  bv  using  it; 
bot  thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  our  agent  and  the  liberality  of  our  friends  at  Washington 
for  a  bcmntifnl  snpply  in  prospective. 

We  have  a  fine  school  farm  located  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Siletz  River.  The  school  stock 
coosistB  of  17  cows,  14  calves,  5  vearlings,^  steers,  2  heifers,  3  horses,  and  about  90  swine.  The 
lard  for  school  use  has  been  entirely  furnished  from  our  own  resources  without  extra  expense 
to  the  Oovemment.  The  flow  of  nulk  through  summer  furnishes  the  children  with  a  healthful 
beverase  besides  a  fipood  supply  of  butter. 

The  farm  and  ffarden  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  industrial  teacher,  assisted  by  the 
superintendent,  nas  been  a  success.  Many  useful  lessons  in  the  proper  care  of  stock  and  the 
comvatien  of  the  garden  and  farm  have  been  imparted.  The  superintendent,  with  the  assist- 
sBce  of  tha  boys,  has  converted  a  waste  strip  of  land  covered  with  ferns,  stumps,  brush,  and 
weeds  into  a  fmitfnl  garden. 

I  woold  reoommena  that  one  or  more  shops  be  added  to  the  school  plant,  that  the  mechanica] 
talent  of  onr  boys  may  be  called  out  and  ^ven  a  chance  for  development.  A  carpenter  shop 
with  as  able  instmctor  would  be  of  inactiad  and  lasting  benefit  to  both  the  school  and  the  peo- 
ple upon  the  reservation. 

This  is  a  heavily  timbered  country  and  whatever  instructions  will  assist  the  pupils  to  develop 
and  ntilifle  this  valuable  resource  will  tend  directly  to  their  material  prosperity  and  happiness. 
Whatever  aasiBtanoe  the  Government  is  pleased  to  grant  us  along  these  lines  will  surely  not  be 
mtolaoed. 


mai^e  wood.  The  cutting  of  the  wood  for  the  stoves  is  done  with  a  circular  saw,  the  power 
being  furnished  by  a  steam  engine.  Through  the  persistent  and  untiring  efforts  or  our  agent 
and  Bie  liberality  of  the  Indian  Office  the  above  change  has  been  effected. 

For  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  parents  to  have  thelielp  of  their  children  during  hop-picking 
time,  the  school  vacation  has  oeen  ordered  to  occur  durinJEr  Aiigust  and  September. 

There  have  been  six  deaths  of  pupils  during  the  past  year,  five  of  them  occurring  since  Jan- 
nary.  The  symptoms  in  each  case  seemed  to  be  similar.  Aside  from  the  above-named  cases 
tile  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  very  good. 

If  the  sewerage  system  prevailing  here  could  be  kept  in  order,  it  surely  would  be  a  blessing 
to  the  school,  bat  being  of^a  cheap  grade,  and  there  being  insuincient  water  to  flush  it,  it  has 
proven  otherwise. 

The  matroa*s  department  has  been  looked  after  with  care.  The  gdrls  have  been  taught  many 
«efal  lessons  in  matters  pertaining  to  manners,  neatness,  cleanliness,  etc.,  and  much  care 
a  manif eated  by  them  in  dressing  the  hair  in  the  most  artistic  and  approved  forma  The  sew- 
ing department  has  been  ably  conducted,  and  the  Indian  maidens  manifest  no  small  degree  of 
ifeail  in  the  use  of  the  needle  and  machine.  The  culinary  department  has  received  especial  care, 
and  many  usefol  lessons  in  this  most  useful  of  domeenc  industries  have  boeu  aoauired.  The 
school  dairy  supines  an  abundance  of  milk  through  the  summer  months,  wbicli  gives  the 
girls  an  opportmiity  to  learn  the  useful  art  of  butter  making.  The  laundering  has  been  done  by 
a  native,  assisted  by  the  girls.  A  chaldron  boiler  is  much  needed  to  make  the  laundry  a  succesti. 
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The  literary  work  has  been  ably  and  snooesafally  condacted  by  oar  efficient  teachecs,  a 

by  the  superintendent.  The  grading  has  received  especial  attention,  and  the  daasiflcation  Is 
such  as  to  enable  the  teachers  to  economize  their  time  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  pupila.  The 
advancement  of  the  school  has  been  rapid  and  quite  satisfactory.  Literary  exercises,  oonsiBting 
of  recitations,  essays,  and  the  reading  of  selections,  have  been  institateo.  In  these  exerdses 
the  pnpils  evince  a  growing  interest. 

Because  of  past  faithfulness  and  devotion  to  duty,  I  do  hereby  reconmiend  the  oontinoanoe 
of  the  services  of  the  present  employe  force. 

Thanking  you  for  the  many  courtesies  shown  me,  and  the  Department  for  the  sabstantial  aid 
received,  i  remain,  your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

W.  Vincent  Gravbs,  Superintendent. 

The  Ck>MMissiONER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  UMATILLA  AGENCY. 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oreo.,  September  i,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  f  oarth  ammal  report  of  the  Umatilla 
Agency. 

Indians  generally  improving.— Looking  back  over  a  period  of  four  years,  I  have  ^be 
satisfaction  to  say  that  my  Indians,  as  a  whole,  have  made  considerable  progress. 
Dnring  the  fonr  years  just  past  quite  a  number  of  them  have  built  houses,  many 
have  improved  their  habits  as  to  personal  cleanliness,  and  there  is  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  cleanliness  of  their  houses  and  tepees.  Theirpride  in  gardens  and 
small  patches  of  grain  has  grown  and  continues  to  grow.  Tnis  state  of  improve- 
ment has  been  more  marked  during  the  year  covered  by  this  report,  and  I  am  g\ad 
to  see  that  my  efforts  in  this  direction,  my  constant  and  persistent  urging  to  make 
these  improvements,  have  proven  thus  resultful. 

Indians,  how  improved.— Anyone  entering  the  service  and  expecting  to  make  any 
perceptible  change  or  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  Indian  in  any  puticular  direc- 
tion will  find  that  it  takes  "line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept "  to  accom- 
plish anything,  and  one,  though  ever  so  much  interested  in  the  work,  is  liable  to 
become  discouraged  before  the  results  of  his  labors  become  manifest,  and  even 
then  he  must  not  become  negligent,  or  his  success  will  soon  degenerate  into  a  sad 
failure.  The  first  step  toward  improving  the  Indian  is  to  win  nis  confidence  and 
respect.  Without  these  no  improvement  is  possible,  and  the  administration  of  an 
agent  or  of  others  having  him  in  charge  will  be  a  farce  and  a  waste  of  time  and 
money.  Hence,  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  Indian,  either  practically  or 
morally,  one  must  be  possessed  of  the  qualities  which  will  at  once  commend  him 
as  a  practical  or  moral  man. 

Boundary.— The  Umatilla  Reservation  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  line  estab- 
lished by  a  legal  survey,  on  the  north  partly  by  surveyor's  line  and  partly  by  Wild 
Horse  Creek  on  the  northeast,  on  the  east  and  south  by  a  like  surveyor's  line,  with  tbe 
Blue  Mountains  as  a  background. 

Boil  and  icenery.— The  south  and  east  parts  of  the  reservation,  which  are  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Blue  Mountains,  are  well  timbered  with  pine,  tamarack,  hemlock,  and 
fir.  The  timber  land  and  the  foothills  comprise  about  two-thirds  of  the  reserva- 
tion, there  being  some  sixt^  or  seventy  thousand  acres  of  farm  land.  This  farm 
land  lies  between  the  foothills  on  the  south  and  east  and  the  white  settlements  on 
the  north  and  west,  with  the  swift  Umatilla  River  running  through  from  east  to 
west.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  also  runs  through  the  reservation  along  the 
river.  The  river  bottom,  or  fiat,  averages  one-half  nule  in  width  and  is  heavily 
timbered  with  cottonwood  and  hawthorn.  This  land,  as  a  rule,  is  very  rich,  but 
little  of  it  is  in  cultivation  owing  to  the  thick  growtii  of  timber  thereon.  Then 
vast  bodies  of  it  are  gravel  or,  rather,  rounded,  water- washed  bowlders  deposited 
by  the  Umatilla  River,  which  annually  changes  its  bed.  Leaving  this  flat  and 
ascending,  in  most  places  almost  by  climbing  a  steep  bluff  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  jrou  reach  a  terrace,  the  surface  of  wmch  is  comparatively  level  and  the 
larger  portion  thereof  is  ideal  wheat  and  barley  land.    It  also  produces  fine  potatoes. 

Standing  on  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Mx>untains,  on  the  south  one  can  view 
the  entire  farming  land  on  the  reservation  spreading  out  like  an  immense  i>atch- 
work  quilt,  some  pieces  summer-fallowed  and  some  in  wheat.  Through  the  mid- 
dle, running  from  east  to  west,  the  Umatilla  River,  like  a  silver  thread,  bisects 
the  continuous  strip  of  thick  green  brush  and  timber,  emergiug  on  the  east  from 
between  a  pair  of  bluffs  and  concealed  from  view  between  a  similar  pair  of  bluffs 
near  the  city  of  Pendleton.  Far  off  to  the  west,  Mounts  Hood,  Adams,  and 
Tacoma  stand  like  silent  sentinels,  wrapped  in  their  white  robes  from  year  to  year, 
lending  enchantment,  majesty,  and  grandeur  to  this  picturesque  landscape.  But 
let  me  descend  from  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Mountains  and  get  back  to  the  Indians, 
the  subject  of  this  report. 
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._  At  and  protpeeti^e  pio^^AiMB. — The  present  year  has  been  quite  gratifying.  While 
'  few  TnrfianB  have  raised  wheat,  a  good  many  have  made  nay,  and  in  larger 
ititleB  than  ev^  ?)efore,  some  having  made  as  much  as  100  tons.  There  is  no 
ibtin  my  mind  that  with  x>roper  encouragement  and  with  a  fair  price  for  wheat 
qvite  a  noinber  of  them  will  in  the  near  future  be  raising  wheat  for  the  market. 
Tbe  only  drawback  to  this  will  be  the  costly  machinery  requisite  in  harvesting 
the  crop.  But  many  have  expressed  their  intention  to  put  their  land  in  wheat,  if 
the  prices  Temadn  good,  do  the  plowing  and  seeding,  and  then  hire  some  one  to  do 
the  cattmg  and  threshing.  I  encourage  this  plan  all  I  can,  and  hope  to  see  blanket 
hidiaikB  in  the  near  future  raising  wheat  for  the  market. 

laSmpersnM,  its  ebb  and  flow. — Owing  to  the  decision  of  the  State  courts  here  about 
two  yeara  ago  that  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  was  illegal,  order  and  discipline 
upon  the  reservation  have  been  out  of  question,  and  scores  of  Indians  made  the 
pabiie  hi|^way  between  Pendleton  and  the  agency  hideous  with  their  x)eculiar 
3rells.  especially  on  Saturday  evenings.  While  an  Indian  is  generally  harmless, 
dnmk  or  sob^,  women  and  strangers  were  rather  uneasy  when  traveling  the 
iCMOivatiop  road  alongside  the  drunken,  disorderly  Indians.  This  state  of  affairs 
baa  reduced  many  Indians  and  their  families  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  would 
have  eontinned  much  longer,  but  during  the  fall  of  last  year  Hon.  Stephen  A. 
Lowell,  judge  of  the  State  district  court,  called  the  attention  of  the  grand  jury  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  State  law  making  it  a  crime  to  furnish  intoxicating 
tiquorB  to  an  Indian,  and  instructed  them  to  nnd  true  bills  wherever  the  proof  jus- 
tised  Ae  same.  This  temporarily  checked  almost  entirely  the  sale  of  whisky  to 
iTwttanfL  But  the  dealers  pretty  soon  began  to  risk  it,  and  the  practice  became 
pretty  general  until  Congress  passed  the  recent  law  on  the  subject  of  selling  liquor 
to  ?nSi<*T>«,  whether  allotted  or  unallotted.  This  law  also  checked  the  whisky 
traffic  for  a  while,  but  soon  the  whisky  men  resumed  the  old  practice,  which  is 
atin  in  vogue,  or  at  least  the  Indian  obtains  all  the  whisky  he  wants,  and  gets 
bessUy  dnmk,  and  again  the  reservation  roads  are  lined  with  genuine  drunken 
IndiflEBs. 

Xatgnpenmoe,  iti  eame  and  eore. — Those  who  have  not  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
ntnstion  will  wonder  why  such,  is  the  case,  when  there  are  both  a  United  States 
and  a  State  law  to  help  prevent  this  state  of  affairs.  But  there  is  nothing  to  won- 
der at.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  that  tender  feeling  toward  the  Indian  in  the 
people  who  live  in  the  West,  and  have  known  him  from  infancy,  that  exists 
among  the  people  who  have  never  seen  him,  except,  perhaps,  on  exhibition,  and 
agefamlliar  with  his  characteristic  features  only  n'om  pen  pictures.  Those  who 
live  near  him  and  come  in  contact  with  him  in  daily  dealings  treat  him,  as  a  rule, 
faorly  well.  But  that  idea  of  his  being  '*the  noble  man  of  the  forest,"  in  the 
aease  of  Ids  being  noble,  is  accepted  by  them  with  a  good-natured,  broad  smile 
and  a  winking  eye.  The  charitable  inclination  to  elevate  the  Indian  does  not 
exist  here.  The  Indian  does  well  when  accepted  at  par,  and  it  is  not  at  all  desir- 
aide  to  proMcnte  a  respectable  saloonkeex)er  n>r  the  sake  of  a  debauched  Indian. 
Then  thosewho  drink  procure  their  whisky  on  the  sly  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  a 
drinking  Indian  to  "  give  away  "  the  man  who  furnished  him  the  whisky;  and  if 
be  does,  it  is  the  drunken  Indian's  word  against  the  white  man,  and  an  Indian's 
word  i^aced  on  the  scale  against  the  word  of  a  respectable  white  saloonkeeper 
amounts  to  nothing.  Sometimes  when  pitted  against  a  hobo,  the  Indian's  word 
prevails.    This  is  natural  in  all  climes  and  among  all  peoples. 

As  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  whisky  by  Indians,  in  some  cases,  and  I  think  in 
most  cases,  the  Indian  will  strike  a  hobo,  give  him  a  dollar  to  get  whisky;  the 
bobo  will  bring  him  a  50-cent  bottle  of  alcohol,  the  Indian  will  add  water  to  it  and 
make  a  dollar's  worth  out  of  it.  When  questioned,  he  will  readily  say  he  ^ot  it 
from  a  hobo,  and,  in  most  cases,  as  readily  say  he  would  not  know  the  man  if  he 
were  to  see  him  again.  The  saloonkeeper  to  immunize  himself  against  convic- 
tien,  has  a  hack  room  to  his  saloon;  the  Indian  enters  a  back  door,  is  furnished 
with  whisky,  not  seeing  even  who  furnished  it  to  him. 

While  I  do  all  I  can  to  apprehend  parties  who  sell  whisky  to  Indians,  the  only 
way  to  get  at  some  cases  is  to  have  occasionally  a  secret  detective  to  visit  saloons 
ntar  reservations.  A  man  in  that  capacity,  conscientiously  discharging  his  duty, 
eoold  soon  get  up  proof  to  convict,  and  a  few  convictions  of  prominent  saloon  men 
woold  soon  cure  tiie  etil. 

IndiBa  eonrts.— I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  reestablishment  of  Indian  court  on  this 
mervati<Mi  by  the  Dep^uiment  has,  in  a  measure,  checked  indiscriminate  drinUng 
\rf  Indians.  They  do  not  drink  so  freely  when  they  have  to  work  out  a  fine  for 
being  drunk.  These  courts  ought  to  exist  as  long  as  there  is  an  agency  and  until 
final  patent  tnues.  These  courts  are  a  potent  factor  in  preserving  order,  and  can 
m4  be  dispensed  with  ^Uiont  moral  and  financial  detriment  to  the  Indian. 
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Marriage!.— For  nearly  two  years,  since  the  Indian  conrt  has  been  disoontiniied, 
marriages  among  the  Indians  have  been  according  to  ''Indian  custom/'  and, 
legally  speaking,  qnite  a  nnmber  are  living  in  adultery.  Before  the  Indian  ooort 
was  discontinued  this  practice  was  being  rapidly  discarded,  and  now  that  the  ooort 
is  reestablished,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  near  future  this  practice  will  be  eradi- 
cated altogether.  Many  small  misdemeanors  have  been  conmiitted,  mostly  by 
drinking  £dians,  during  the  discontinuance  of  the  Indian  court,  their  crimee  gen- 
erally consisting  of  taking,  without  permission,  some  other  Indiai^'s  horse,  saddle, 
or  blanket  and  **  soaking  "  it  for  whisky  or  for  a  dollar  or  two  to  get  whisky  ^with. 
The  Indian  court  remedies  this  evil  to  a  great  extent.  Its  reestabUshment  has 
been  hailed  vTith  joy  by  the  better  class  of  Indians,  as  it  is  an  unheard-of  occur- 
rence for  an  Indian  to  prosecute  another  Indian  in  civil  courts,  where  they  have  to 
employ  lawyers  and  pay  cutthroat  fees;  but  in  the  Indian  court  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  do  so,  and  it  is  not  at  all  strange  to  say  that  complete  justice  and  equity 
are  dispensed  with  as  much  exactness,  or  rather  more  so  than  in  any  court  in  ttid 
land.  Liawyers  have  not  practiced  in  the  court  yet,  except  sometimes  one  Indian 
would  employ  another  Indian,  who  is  a  good  talker,  to  defend  him.  But  the 
practice  is  not  general,  nor  is  it  remunerative. 

Bedprodty  the  best  policy. — It  has  been  my  policy  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  friendli- 
ness between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  and  I  am  glad  to  state  that  so  far  there 
has  prevailed  a  general  mutual  good  feeling.  There  is  nothing  so  conducive  to 
this  end  as  to  see  that  the  whites  respect  the  rights  of  the  Indian  and  the  Indian 
those  of  the  whites.  Nothing  is  more  permanently  injurious  to  an  Indian  than 
the  policy  of  catering  to  his  caprices  to  win  his  friendship  and  to  contend  for  him 
in  a  manner  that  would  impress  him  with  the  idea  that  there  are  two  sides  to  a 
question — one  being  the  wrong  side  and  the  other  his  side.  To  teach  him  the 
golden  rule  and  have  him  practice  it  benefits  the  Indian  and  the  one  l^t  teaches 
him. 

Konreeervation  eehools.— It  has  been  my  experience  with  those  of  my  Indian  pupils 
who  have  attended  nonreservation  schools  that  they  are  decidedly  far  ahead  of 
those  whose  school  life  ends  with  the  reservation-school  course  of  instructions. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for.  In  reservation  schools  the  children  are  surrounded 
by  and  see  every  day  the  careless,  shiftless,  easy  life  of  the  older  Indians,  and  long 
for  school  days  to  end,  so  they  can  take  up  the  same  life  and  perpetuate  its  exist- 
ence, and  many  of  them  do  so  at  the  end  of  each  term,  and  when  they  quit  school 
for  good  make  this  mode  of  living  their  permanent  pursuit;  but  in  the  nonreser- 
vation school  the  boy  or  girl  is  away  from  the  old  habits  and  customs  from  t\vo  to 
five  years,  and  does  not  return  to  them  so  readily  upon  return  from  school. 

The  law  requiring*the  consent  of  parent  or  guardian  to  send  a  child  to  a  non- 
reservation  scnool  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  a  successful  one,  and  should  be  repealed. 
When  the  Indians  find  out  that  they  can  not  keep  their  children  out  of  non- 
reservation  schools  by  objecting,  thev  will  submit  to  the  requirement  as  ^nraoefully 
as  they  submit  to  sending  their  children  to  the  reservation  school.  Upon  this 
reservation,  at  least,  such  a  requirement  would  be  a  wise  step  in  th6  right  direc- 
tion. There  are  10  or  13  pupils  from  this  reservation  in  the  Chemawa  school,  but 
there  ought  to  be  at  least  50.  So  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  I  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  their  consent,  but  in  a  few  cases  the  parents  are  obdurate.  The 
reservation  school  answers  the  purpose  very  well  untu  the  pupils  arrive  at  the  age 
of  about  15;  then  they  should  be  placed  in  a  nonreservation  school  and  taught 
some  useful  trade.  When  left  in  the  reservation  school,  the  girls  usually  marry 
about  that  age  or  younger,  and,  having  made  but  little  or  no  progress  toward 
learning  how  to  live  according  to  civiuzed  ways,  it  is  only  a  short  step  back  to 
the  customs  of  their  parents;  whereas,  if  transported  away  from  the  reservation 
for  a  period  of  from  two  to  five  years  into  an  entirely  new  and  different  sphere  6t 
life,  the  backward  step  would  be  much  longer  and  less  frequently  taken. 

Public  schools.— In  pursuance  of  a  circular  letter  from  the  Department  about  two 
or  three  years  ago,  stating  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  have  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  Indian  children  attend  public  school  and  to  have  white 
families  take  them  into  service,  I  set  out  to  work  upon  these  lines,  and  this  year 
about  26  have  attended  the  public  school.  I  have  furnished  the  proper  authorities 
with  proper  blanks  for  applications  to  enter  into  contracts  for  schooling  these 
children.  I  approve  heartily  the  step  taken  in  this  direction,  and  shall  encourage 
it  in  all  ways  possible. 

Beservation  wid  contract  schools. — There  are  two  schools  on  this  reservation,  the 
Umatilla  boarding  (Government)  school  and  the  Kate  Drexel  (contract)  school, 
both  doing  well.  It  has  always  been  my  policy  to  adhere  to  the  regulations  and 
have  the  Indians  briuR  their  children  to  scnool  at  the  a^e  of  5,  but  I  think  there 
are  a  few  of  them  unaer  that  age.  I  do  not  raise  any  objections  to  this,  as  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  children  brought  to  school  by  those  who  need  no  urging.    I  have 
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DO  hesitancy  in  saying  that  if  these  children  are  kept  at  reservation  schools  nntil 
they  are  12  to  15  years  old,  and  then  sent  to  a  nonreeervation  school  to  be  tanght 
some  nsefnl  trade,  they  will  be  many  degrees  above  the  present  condition  of  their 
p&rents* 

Very  respectfully,  George  W.  Harpee, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  op  Superintendent  of  Umatilla  School. 

UBCATiLiiA  Industrial  Boarding  SoHOOii, 

Petidleton^  Oreg.^  September  6, 1897. 
Sir:  I  reapectf nlly  submit  to  you  my  report  of  this  school  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1897. 
Onr  school  has  been  well  managed  and  the  children  have  made  rapid  proofress. 
The  health  of  the  school  has  been  unusually  good.    With  the  exception  of  one  case  of  scarlet 
ferer,  we  have  had  no  serious  illness,  and  the  feet  that  the  fever  was  confined  to  a  single  case 
attests  the  great  care  taken.    The  huildings  are  now  being  thoroughly  renovated,  which  wiU 
add  greatly  to  the  healthf ulness  as  well  as  to  the  comfort  and  appearance  of  the  place. 

Two  years  ago  we  planted  60  shade  trees;  40  of  them  are  now  growing  nicely,  and  this  summer 
afforded  some  shade.  The  porches  are  covered  with  vines,  and  the  numerous  flower  beds  make 
the  sorroandizura  attractive  and  homelike.  The  children,  as  well  as  the  teachers,  take  a  gnreat 
interest  in  the  flowers  and  love  to  watch  their  growth  and  assist  in  cultivating  them.  We  nope 
next  year  to  have  a  lawn  and  also  an  alf idf a  field,  as  we  now  have  an  irrigating  ditch  which  will 
sopply  the  grounds  with  water 

Our  garden  of  10  acres  was  tended  by  our  boys,  but  a  killing  frost  in  June  materially  injured 
it;  coneeqiiently  we  have  a  poorer  one  this  year  than  in  any  previous  year  of  my  incumbency. 
Nevertheless  It  supplied  us  with  plenty  of  early  vegetables,  and  I  believe  we  will  have  enough 
late  vegetables  for  winter  use.  A  very  marked  stride  toward  civilization  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  cmldren  have  learned  to  eat  and  relish  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  Many  of  them  will  even 
eat  lettuce  when  properly  dressed. 

The  Sunday  school  grows  in  favor  each  year  with  the  children,  and  is  very  successfully  car- 
ried on.  The  ministers  from  the  different  churches  of  Pendleton  continue  to  hold  services  for 
us  twice  a  month  or  of tener.    I  find  their  kind  interest  in  the  school  is  a  great  help  to  it. 

Each  year  I  note  an  improvement  in  the  children's  fondness  for  reading.  We  do  all  we  can 
to  encourage  it,  and  our  efforts  have  been  rewarded.  Choice  story  books  and  other  reading 
matter  are  furnished  by  Eastern  friends,  and  Christmas  boxes  are  sent  us  every  year,  enabling 
us  to  have  Christmas  trees,  which  of  course  give  great  pleasure  to  the  children. 

Child  marriage  is  a  crymg  evil  on  this  reservation,  and  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  stopped 
Uoaogtanj  should  be  enforced  and  a  legal  marriage  required.  In  the  four  vears  that  I  nave 
been  here  8  of  our  fxdl-blooded  Indian  school  girls  have  been  given  in  marriage  at  the  tender 
age  of  13  or  14.  Only  one  of  these  8  has  been  legally  married.  A  few  days  after  the  cloee  of 
school  occurs  their  annual  season  of  wild  orgies,  held  just  above  the  school  grounds,  and  lasting 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  their  so-called  Fourth  of  July  celebrations.  It  is  at  this  time  that  these 
poor  little  girls  are  induced  to  marry  in  Indian  fashion;  to  be  forever  afterwards  deprived  of 
all  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  school  life,  just  prepared,  as  they  are,  to  enter  a  non- 
reservation  training  school. 

Here  let  me  enter  mv  protest  against  the  children  of  this  reservation  being  sent  to  Chemawa. 
The  dampness  of  that  cumate  is  injurious  to  them.  Some  other  training  school  should  be  selected 
'mere  is  an  urgent  need  at  this  agency  of  a  field  matron.  The  women  especially  need  the  help 
of  sosneone  to  enable  them  to  lead  civilized  lives,  and  there  are  a  number  oi  good  Indian  women 
who  would  gladly  accept  such  help.  It  would  also  be  very  helpful  to  the  girls  of  our  schools  to 
have  such  a  missionary  living  among  them,  who,  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  would  show 
them  how  to  be  useful  Christian  women  after  leaving  school.  The  result  of  our  school  work  in 
the  Ures  of  our  girls  and  boys  after  they  leave  us  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  something  should 
be  done  to  help  them.  The  boys  have  nothing  to  do.  Their  land  is  rented  and  they  receive  an 
income;  consequently  they  go  back  to  the  blanket  and  lead  a  wild,  lazy,  uncivilized  life,  instead 
of  cultivating  their  land,  as  they  are  fully  capable  of  doing,  and  becoming  good  citizens.  Their 
Isad  is  a  curse  to  them. 

As  I  have  said  in  former  reports,  onr  greatest  need  in  the  school  is  a  machine  for  wood  saw- 
ing. The  majority  of  our  boys  are  small;  and  rone  have  requisite  strength  to  keep  the  twenty - 
seven  stoves  supplied  with  wood.  Besides,  they  have  to  haul  water  for  the  school  about  one-half 
of  the  year,  as  the  irregularity  of  the  wind  prevents  the  windmill  from  furnishing  enough. 
These  laborious  duties  should  not  be  required  of  the  children,  as  their  time  could  be  so  much 
more  usefully  employed. 

Agent  L.  F.  Pearson,  of  Pottawamie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  in  his  last  annual  report 
opposes  lady  superintendents  of  Indian  schools  on  the  ground  that  women  know  little  of  farm- 
ing or  stock  raising,  etc.  Permit  me  to  assert  that  Mr.  Pearson  is  mistaken.  A  practical,  com- 
monsense  woman.  Drought  up  on  a  farm,  knows  a  great  deal  about  farming,  stock  raising,  etc. 
1  know  women  who  are  far  better  farmers  than  their  husbands,  and  other  women  who  make 
more  money  from  farming  than  their  neighbors,  who  are  men  and  considered  good  farmers. 
A  woman,  to  be  a  good  soperintendent,  requires  only  sach  assistance  and  coojperation  as  any 
man  in  the  same  position.  I  was  told  in  Washington  City  by  one  of  the  head  officials  of  the 
Indian  Offlce  that  Bister  Mary  O'Neil),  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Yuma,  Cal.,  school,  is  the  first 
sacoess  among  the  wild  Indians  of  that  school. 

Civil  service  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  Indian  schools,  a  far  better  class  of  workers  being 
DOW  engaged  in  the  Indian  work  than  when  I  entered  the  field  eleven  years  ago,  and  the  work 
In  oonseouence  being  much  more  satisfactorily  carried  on. 

Dr.  W^.  Hailmann,  our  worthy  superintendent,  is  doing  a  grreat  work  for  the  schools.  Among 
o&er  things,  the  annual  institutes  introduced  by  him  are  of  vast  help  to  us.  They  afford  oppor- 
tonities  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  for  knowmg  how  other  schools  are  conducted,  thus  broad- 
ening our  views,  and  by  contact  with  different  workers  in  the  field  enabling  us  to  obtain  many 
onifnl  suggestions  from  each  other. 

Bespectfully,  „        ,  .     ^    . 

MoUiiB  y.  Oaitheb,  Superintendent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  Mr.  G.  W.  Harper,  United  States  Indian  Agent.)  GoOqIc 
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REPORT  OP  WARM  SPRINGS  AGENCY. 

Warm  Springs  Agency, 
Warmspring,  Oreg.,  August  16,  1897. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit  to  you,  with  census  file  and  statis- 
tics, my  first  annual  report,  only  having  assomed  charge  of  this  (Warm  Spxin^) 
agency  on  December  19,  1896.  The  short  period  of  my  residence  amonK  the 
Indians  of  this  reservation  will  perhaps  not  enable  me  at  this  time  to  make  as 
full  and  complete  recommendations  as  to  matters  touching  their  general  welfare 
as  a  later  period  will  afford. 

Looatioa  sad  dimate.— The  northern  boundary  of  this  reservation  lies  50  miles 
south  of  The  Dalles,  in  middle  Oregon,  the  western  boundary  being  the  sammit  of 
the  Cascade  Range  of  mountains,  with  the  Des  Chutes  River  as  the  eastern  and 
the  Matolesse  River  as  the  southern  boundary,  with  area  about  40  miles  sqiuune. 
The  agency  on  this  reservation  is  located  75  nules  south  of  The  Dalles,  whicn  city 
is  our  telegraphic  terminus,  as  also  our  nearest  railroad  and  shipping  depot. 

The  character  of  the  land  is  mainly  rough  and  mountainous,  althoufi^h  many 
large  tracts  of  good  land  are  to  be  found  along  the  water  courses,  whidli  are  nn- 
merous  throughout  the  reservation.  These  bottom  lands  are  of  excellent  quality, 
and  will  produce  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables  of  most  any  variety  in  abundance. 
The  first  benches  or  table-lands  will  also  in  ordinary  seasons  bring  good  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  without  irrigpation;  and  the  reason  that  good  returns 
have  not  come  to  the  Indians  before  this,  is  that  they  have  not  properly  cnltiviU»d 
their  fidds.  While  the  limds  of  this  reservation  are  best  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
stock,  there  is  still  sufficient  good  agricultural  land  to  produce  all  the  grain,  hay, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  needed  for  this  population. 

The  climate  is  most  even  and  healthful,  and  while  the  temperature  approaches 
100"  in  summer,  the  heat  is  not  felt  as  oppressive,  as  the  atmosphere  is  pnre  and 
rare.    No  sunstrokes  occur  here. 

PopnlatioiL—As  indicated  by  the  census  file  herewith,  the  number  of  Lndians 
composing  the  confederated  tribes  and  bands  in  middle  Oregon  on  this  reserva- 
tion is  959,  and  apportioned  as  follows: 

Wascoes  and  Teninoes 353 

Warm  Springs 518 

Piutes 98 

Total 959 

Males 443 

Females 516 

Males  over  18  years  — : 278 

Females  over  14  years 458 

Males  and  females  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years 238 

This  census  report  is  absolutely  correct,  as  I  was  compelled,  in  the  absence  of  a 
census  list  in  the  agency  office,  to  make  a  house-to-house  census  of  the  reservation 
in  order  to  procure  the  names  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

Charaeter  and  halritt.— It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  a  great  majority  of  the  Tndimiiy 
are  industrious,  and  are  anxious  to  accumulate  property  of  permanent  value. 
They  are  rapidly  discarding  their  old  customs  and  nabits,  ^md  ^ow  a  dispoaition 
to  procure  good  houses  and  bams  and  farming  implements.  What  they  most 
require  at  present  is  instruction  as  to  the  proper  methods  in  farming  and  stock 
raising.  Indians  brought  to  the  standard  of  self-support  and  s^-reliance  form  the 
chief  stepping-stone  to  an  advanced  civilization.  They  closely  observe  the  prac- 
tical results  of  teaching  and  actions.  They  view  things  practically,  not  theoret- 
ically. To  teach  them  to  work  and  cultivate  their  fields  is  the  chief  Indian 
problem.  These  Indians  are  natively  honest  They  will  not  steal  or  lie,  as  a  rule. 
No  case  of  theft  by  Indians  has  been  reimrted  since  my  arrival  at  the  agency. 

Farming  and  stock  raising.—There  is  a  marked  advance  this  year  in  tiie  acrea^^ 
sown  to  grain,  amounting  to  at  least  40  i>er  cent  over  last  year.  Bains  have  come 
opportunely,  thus  securing  good  yields  of  groin  and  consequent  encouramment 
to  the  Indians.  I  am  now  confident  that  I  will  be  able  to  secure  all  needed  floor, 
Imrley,  oats,  hay,  and  beef  for  the  school  for  the  present  fiscal  year  from  the 
Indians. 

There  is  also  an  increased  disposition  among  the  Indians  to  get  rid  of  their 
worthless  ponies  and  secure  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  for  improvement  and  increase. 
Many  Indians  at  present  own  nice  1  anas  of  cattle  of  good  breed,  but  so  far  only 
one  Indian  (Eishwalk)  is  engaged  in  sheep  raising.    Incidentally,  his  increase 
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frem  tiiis  industry  alone  this  year  was  as  follows:  Sale  of  mutton,  $4,322.25;  sale 
of  wool,  $4,105;  total,  $8,437.25. 

While  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation  are  mainly  self-supporting, 
thare  are  about  75  old  men  and  women  who  are  unable  to  work,  are  destitute,  and 
cooseqnently  have  to  be  provided  for.  The  most  objectionable  characteristic  that 
I  obs^^e  among  the  well-to-do  Indians  is  their  disposition  to  neglect  the  old  and 
poor,  even  of  their  own  families.  They  seem  to  think  it  the  duty  of  the  Gk>vern- 
ment  to  support  this  class,  thus  entailing  great  hardship  upon  the  agent. 

WiBgnsL — The  missionary  work,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  among  these  Indiana  is  commendable  and  successful.  Thus  credit- 
able chnrches  have  been  erected  on  the  reservation  as  follows:  One  at  agency, 
Simnasho,  and  Seke  se  qui.  Simnasho  is  20  miles  distant  from  agency  and  Seke 
86  qui  abo^t  8  miles.  There  are  also  two  parsonages  that  are  quite  nice  and  com- 
fortable. The  pastors  in  charge.  Rev.  J.  A.  Spear  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Morrow,  are 
consistent  Christian  gentlemen,  i>ainstaking.  and  have  the  confidence  of  the 
Indians.  Their  teachings  and  example  have  been  valuable  to  me  in  maintaining 
order  and  morality  and  encouraging  mdustry.  The  Sabbath  Church  exercises  are 
largely  attended  by  Indians,  and  perfect  order  prevails.. 

Indian  polioe. — The  members  of  the  police  force  are  good,  courageous,  and  reliable 
men.  They  are  all  young  men,  save  the  captain,  who  is  45  years  old.  All,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  speak  English  fluently.  They  are  prompt  in  executing  com- 
mands, tid^  in  deportment,  and  obedient  to  their  superiors.  I  can  commend  the 
force  as  bemg  in  an  efficient  state,  and  fully  competent  to  preserve  order  through- 
out the  reeervation.    They  should  have  full  rations  allowed  them. 

OooTt  of  Indian  offenses. — The  three  men  who  compose  the  court  of  Indian  offenses 
are  Indians  of  middle  age,  heads  of  families,  of  good,  sound  discretion,  and  are 
held  in  hi^h  r^ard  for  tiieir  known  integrity  by  the  Indians.  Their  decisions  give 
almost  universal  satisfaction,  and  there  is  no  disposition  to  disobey  the  rulings  or 
orders  of  this  court.  These  men  have  been  made  entirely  familiar  with  their 
duties,  and  my  observation  warrants  me  in  stating  that  in  deciding  issues  brought 
before  them  they  are  governed  by  justice  and  ri^ht. 

Pabiie  roads.— The  wagon  roads  on  the  reservation  are  in  good  order  and  repair. 
The  Indians  respond  promptly  to  the  call  for  public  work.  Since  early  spring  the 
main  thoroughfares  have  been  placed  in  excellent  condition.  GK>od  judgment  is 
also  exercised  in  making  and  maintaining  mountain  grades.  Fifty  miles  of  road 
was  put  in  repair  this  spring. 

Improvementa.— During  the  year  past  there  have  been  many  and  important 
improvements  made  and  perfected,  the  most  important  being  the  erection  and 
completion  of  6  new  school  buildings,  to  wit:  1  dormitory.  1  school  and  assembly 
hall,  1  mess  hall  and  kitchen,  1  hospital,  1  laundry,  and  1  employees'  quarters. 
These  bnildings  are  all  of  modern  design,  and  would  be  creditable  for  the  purposes 
contemplated  to  any  conmiunity.  The  cost  to  the  Government  for  the  construc- 
tion of  these  buildings  was  about  $23,000.  In  addition  to  these  buildings,  there 
has  been  a  10-acre  inclosure  as  a  school  campus,  fenced  with  pickets  and  diressed 
boards,  aU  painted  and  made  substantial;  also  various  outhouses  and  sidewalks 
have  been  constructed  to  accommodate  the  premises.  Many  of  the  older  buildings 
have  been  repainted  and  whitewa^ed,  rendering  them  much  more  permanent  and 
attractive.  There  is  also  a  contract  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  a  water 
and  sewer  system,  to  be  finished  by  October  1,  1897,  at  a  cost  of  about  |6,000. 
When  this  system  is  completed  the  school  plant  will  be  creditable  indeed. 

IducBtional.  —Only  the  day  school  at  Sinmasho,  20  miles  distant  from  the  agency, 
has  been  conducted  during  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
boarding-school  plant.  The  attendance  has  not  been  large,  but  gooa  results  are 
in  evidence  of  its  existence.  With  our  splendid  new  boarding-school  plant  about 
completed,  I  ho^  to  be  able  to  report  ^eater  progress  in  this  line  during  the  next 
year,  as  the  Indians  are  enthusiastic  m  the  support  of  the  new  school,  and  they 
i»ke  and  express  commendable  pride  in  the  new  buildings  and  water  system.  Our 
plant  will  accommodate,  comfortably,  175  pupils. 

Gziaeu — No  case  of  actual  crime  has  been  reported  during  the  past  year.  No 
dnmkenness,  no  homicide,  and  no  fighting  among  these  Indians.  The  main  trouble 
among  th^n  arises  from  their  marriage  relations.  Husband  and  wife  are  too  apt 
to  complain  of  each  other  for  trivial  neglect  or  offenses.  Such  grievances  are, 
however,  generally  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  agent  or  the  Indian  court. 

Vseded  impn^meatt.— The  great  crying  necessity  of  this  reservation  at  present  is 
a  flour  or  grist  mill.  These  Indians  should  not  be  compelled  to  carry  their  wheat 
•Smiles  in  order  to  have  it  reduced  to  flour,  which  they  are  now  obliged  to  do,  and 
losing  thereby  one-sixth  to  one-seventh  of  their  product  in  tolls,  besides  the  100 
miles  of  transportation.  It  would  do  more  than  any  one  single  thing  to  advance 
^  firming  mdnert^  among  the  Indians  and  save  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
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Government,  which  are  now  paid  for  the  transportation  of  flonr.  The  cost  wonld 
be  small,  as  we  have  a  splendid  water  power  at  the  old  mill  site.  I  shall  make 
this  the  subject  of  future  remark  in  a  special  communication  at  an  early  date. 

There  should  also  be  provided  a  suitaole  building  for  the  seamstress  and  assiBt- 
ant  for  the  accommodation  of  the  work  they  continually  have  in  hand.  This  need 
not  be  an  expensive  building.  Repairs  should  also  be  made  to  three  old  buildings 
for  agency  employees'  quarters. 

In  general— Notwithstanding  that  these  Indians  have  always  been  loyal  to  the 
whites  and  assisted  them  in  the  field  during  the  Modoc  and  Snake  wars,  and  also 
that  they  received  small  comx)ensation  in  their  treaty  stipulations  from  the  Gknr- 
emment,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  until  the  past  two  years  they  have 
been  sadly  neglected.  Since  such  time,  however,  much  has  been  done  for  them 
by  the  authorities  in  the  wav  of  valued  and  permanent  improvements,  for  -whioti 
the  Indians  are  deeply  grateful  and  thereby  much  encouraged. 

Mv  chief  endeavor  since  coming  to  this  agency  has  been  to  teach  these  people  to 
worK;  to  oblige  them  to  pay  for  what  they  receive  in  labor;  to  make  each  nome 
or  allotment  self-sust^inin^,  independent  of  any  Government  emplovment  or  trans- 
portation labor;  and  at  this  writing  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  I  will  thus  sncoeed, 
to  a  large  degree,  in  the  near  future.  They  do  not  need  or  ask  large  donations, 
but  hope  to  be  helped  to  farming  implements,  that  they  may  be  able  to  develop 
their  lands  and  assume  the  status  of  civilization. 

The  employees  at  this  agency  and  school  are  efficient  and  faithful,  and  have  been 
xmif  ormly  courteous  to  me. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Commissioner  and  the  Indian  Office  for  the  patience  extended 
me,  in  the  courteous  replies  to  my  various  communications,  and  the  valued  assist- 
ance furnished  me  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 
Respectfully, 

James  L.  Cowan, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
REPORT  OF  CHEYENNE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  31, 1897, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  ihe  honor  to  submit  my  fourth 

annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80  last. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation,  while  composed  of  what  were  formerly  kncwn 

as  the  Blackfeet,  Sans  Arc,  Minneconjou,  and  Two  Kettles  bands  of  Sionz,  are 

now  regarded  as  one  people,  without  any  distinction  as  to  band  or  tribal  following. 

The  census  t^en  on  Juue  30  last  shows  the  total  population  of  full  and  mixed 

blood  Indians  to  be  2,550,  which  is  a  decrease  of  27  as  compared  with  last  year.    Of 

the  whole  number  of  Indians  there  are  1,229  males  and  1,821  females,  divided  as 

follows: 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 656 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 890 

Males  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years 815 

Females  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years 298 

Improvements.— At  the  agency  a  new  warehouse  30  by  120  feet  and  a  new  bam  36 
by  136  feet  have  been  built,  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  fire,  caused  by  li^^htning:, 
on  August  14  of  last  year.  These  buildings  are  substantial  and  modem  m  stmc- 
ture.  Since  my  experience  with  the  fire  above  referred  to  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  all  buildings  at  agencies  should  be  more  isolated  than  is  usually  the 
case,  and  I  therefore  rebuilt  each  upon  a  different  site  from  their  previous  loca- 
tions, and  thus  have  lessened  the  oanger  of  fire  being  communicated  from  one 
building  to  another. 

All  emplovees'  buildings  have  been  supplied  with  good  stone  foundations  in  lien 
of  posts,  and  hence  will  be  much  more  comfortable  in  winter.  All  agency  build- 
ings are  now  painted  white,  a  few  of  them  having  been  painted  last  year  and  the 
remainder  this  season,  and,  having  been  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  they  present 
a  fresh  and  pleasing  appearance. 

The  system  of  waterworks,  both  at  the  agency  and  boarding  school,  has  been 
completed  and  put  in  operation  during  the  year,  which  derives  its  supply  of  water 
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from  the  artesian  well,  and  when  a  Bnfficient  quantity  of  fire  hose  has  been  fur- 
nished for  both  school  and  agency  use  danger  from  fire  will  be  reduced  to  the 
minimiun.  . 

AgzieiiltiiTo.~The  i>ast  season  has  been  more  favorable  for  crops  in  this  locality 
tiian  for  several  years  previous,  due  to  a  more  bountiful  rainfall,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  fairly  good  returns  will  be  gathered  from  the  seed  sown.  About  1,275 
seres  have  been  cultivated  in  small  x^tches,  from  which  they  will  get  about  7,940 
bushels  of  com,  4,619  bushels  potatoes,  810  bushels  turnips,  105  bushels  onions,  100 
boshes  other  ve^tables,  5,100  melons,  and  8,800  pumpkins. 

Owmg  to  the  extreme  severity  of  the  past  winter,  a  great  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  cut  as  much  hay  as  possible  for  the  protection  of  their  stock  during  the 
winter  months,  and  conseauently  every  mowing  machine  and  hayrake  on  the 
raervation  is  now  in  the  field  and  actively  in  use. 

Stock  ralsiiig. — This  industry  is  the  principal  pursuit  of  this  people,  and  by  far  the 
most  jxrofitable,  although  last  winter,  owmg  to  the  extreme  cold,  combined  with 
the  heavy  snow  fall,  the  loss  of  cattle  throughout  the  whole  reservation  averaged 
fuHy  20  per  cent,  whUe  the  loss  of  horses  from  the  same  causes  was  very  small. 
This  loss  is  the  present  stimulus  to  provide  more  winter  feed  than  heretofore,  and, 
as  above  stated,  is  now  being  displayed  in  the  hayfield. 

The  best  beef  furnished  during  the  year  was  that  purchased  from  Indians,  aggre- 
gating 840,970  pounds  gross,  tor  which  they  were  paid  the  contract  price,  jdelding 
to  them  the  sum  of  ^,433.79.  Besides  the  quantities  furnished  here,  a  large 
number  of  cattle  are  each  year  shipped  to  various  Eastern  markets  by  mixed- 
blood  Indians,  who  are  the  owners  of  the  largest  herds  and  who  claim  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  do  so  than  to  turn  them  in  at  the  agency  at  contract  prices. 

ADotmentt. — This  step  in  the  direction  of  further  promoting  the  civilization  of 
this  people  is  a  matter  now  looked  forward  to  in  the  near  future  and  with  considerr 
able  interest  by  the  Indians,  the  most  of  whom,  I  think,  will  be  willing  to  take  and 
Kve  upon  their  allotments  when  the  time  comes.  Surveyors  F.  W.  Pettip*ew  and 
C.  H.  Bates,  each  with  a  large  corps  of  assistants,  are  now  in  the  field  survejang  a  x>or- 
tion  of  t^e  reservation  (about  50  townships) ,  and  will  have  completed  the  work  con- 
templated under  the  present  appropriation  for  that  purx>06eby  December  1st  next. 
Goort  of  Indian  offiBiiieg.— This  court  is  composed  of  three  influential  and  respected 
full-blood  Indians,  whose  decisions  are  usually  correct  and  fair  and  gener^y 
observed  by  the  parties  concerned.  While  their  jurisdiction  is  limited  and  con- 
fined i)rincii>any  to  the  hearing  of  petty  offenses,  they  have  not  shown  any  dispo- 
sition toward  favoritism  or  revengefmness  in  the  rendering  of  their  decisions. 
AH  cases  tried  during  the  year,  of  which  there  were  107,  were  of  such  trivial  nature 
that  the  penalties  imposed  in  most  instances  consisted  merely  of  confinement  in 
the  agency  jail.  No  fines  were  imposed  or  collected.  The  United  States  district 
courts  have  tried  several  offenders  against  the  law  for  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians, 
with  no  convictions. 

Pioliee. — The  police  force  consists  of  2  officers  and  25  privates,  all  full-blood  Indians, 
some  of  whom,  by  reason  of  their  integrity  and  faithfulness,  have  been  permitted 
to  remain  on  the  force  for  a  long  term  of  years.  I  haveendeavored,  as  far  as  it  was 
consistently  possible  to  do  so,  to  sustain  them  in  their  official  acts  when  executing 
orders,  ana  believe  that  in  doing  so  the  efficiency  of  the  force  has  been  n>eatly 
improved.  For  the  services  rendered,  hardships  endured,  and  oftentimes  dimger 
encountered,  the  pay  of  an  Indian  policeman  is  wholly  inadequate. 

Bdncatum. — There  are  one  industrial  boarding  school  and  three  day  schools  on 
this  reservation  and  three  mission  boarding  schools  jast  beyond  the  border  lines 
of  the  reserve. 

The  industrial  boarding  school  is  located  at  the  agency,  and  has  a  capacity  of  180 
pupils  (85  boys  and  45  girls) .  The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  120  (84  bovs  and 
36  girls ) ,  during  which  time  the  average  attendance  was  108.  The  industrial  Work 
of  uie  school  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year  along  the  same  lines  as  in  former 
years,  and  perhaps  with  little  profit  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  though  unques- 
tionably of  great  value  to  the  pupils  from  a  practical  and  educational  standpoint. 
Ko  sickness  of  any  consequence  has  been  prevalent  among  the  pupils  during  the 
year,  and  they  were  almost  entirely  free  from  sore  eyes,  which  heretofore  have 
been  very  troublesome.  I  attribute  this  to  the  use  of  the  water  from  the  artesian 
well,  which  has  been  piped  into  the  lavatories,  as  well  as  the  use  of  individual 
towels. 

The  work  in  the  sewing  room,  kitchen,  and  laundry  has  been  successfully 
administered  and  excellent  service  rendered  by  the  respective  assistants  in  these 
departments. 

Among  the  several  improvements  made  during  the  year  at  this  school  I  regard 
the  completion  of  the  system  of  waterworks  as  the  most  important,  and  without 


which  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  get  along. 
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I  believe  that  a  kindergartner  ehotild  be  fomiBhed  this  Bohool,  even  thongh  it  is 
done  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  position  of  assistant  teacher. 

A  detailed  statement  of  stock,  products,  etc.,  pertaining  to  this  school  has  been 
prepared  and  embraced  in  my  statistical  report,  which  is  transmitted  herewitli. 

Three  day  schools  have  been  in  snccessf ul  oration  on  the  reservation  dnriii^ 
the  year.  The  respective  location  of  each  having  been  nven  in  previoos  reports, 
that  will  therefore  be  dispensed  with  in  this  instance.  Day  School  No.  5  has  been 
in  successful  operation  during  the  school  year  under  the  management  of  £ds<Hi 
Watson,  with  an  enrollment  of  18  pupils  (14  boys  and  4  girls)  and  an  Average 
attendance  of  15.65.  Day  School  Na  7:  Mrs.  Marcia  De  Vinny,  who  has  been 
teacher  at  this  school  for  several  years  past,  has  been  v^^  succeaaful  in  hw  work» 
and  great  progress  has  been  made  by  her  pupils.  The  largest  enrollment  waa  20 
pupils  ( 12  Doys  and  8  gi^ Is) ,  with  an  average  attendance  of  16.98.  Day  Schocd  No. 
8:  John  F.  Carson,  with  several  years'  experience  at  this  school,  has  had  a  very 
seccessful  year,  which  was,  however,  somewhat  interrupted  and  the  attendance 
reduced  on  account  of  whooping  cough,  which  prevailed  for  a  short  time  last 
winter  among  the  children  in  the  locality  of  this  school.  The  enrollment  was  21 
pupils  ( 12  boys  and  9  girls)  and  the  average  attendance  14.37. 

The  three  mission  boardmg  schools  are  each  in  charge  of  gentlemen  who  have  a 
thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  what  is  required  in  the  education  of  an 
Indian  youth,  and  as  a  result  very  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made.  One  of 
these  schools,  known  as  the  St.  John's  Mission,  is  conducted  by  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  for  girls 
exclusively.  It  had  an  enrollment  of  51  pupils,  with  an  averajg^  attendance  of  46. 
The  other  is  known  as  the  Plum  Greek  Boarding  School,  and  is  conducted  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gk>spel,  and  has  had  an  enrollment  of  lOpuinls  (4 
boys  and  6  girls) ,  with  an  average  attendance  of  10.  The  third  of  these  schools  is 
the  Oahe  Boarding  School,  which  is  maintained  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amerioan 
Missionary  Society,  and  had  an  enrollment  of  27  pupils  (12  boys  and  15  girls),  with 
an  average  attendEmce  of  18.91. 

Missionary  work—Without  the  assistance  of  the  untiring  workers  in  this  field  the 
progress  of  civilization  of  these  people  would  be  very  slow  indeed.  Even  now, 
after  many  long  years  of  labor  among  them,  it  often  becomes  discouraging  to 
those  actively  engaged  in  the  work;  but,  notwithstanding,  there  has  been  a  steady 
and  very  marked  advance,  morally  as  well  as  spiritually,  by  reason  of  this  influence. 
Among  other  things,  one  very  noticeable  change  is  that  no  dances  of  any  kind  are 
now  entertained;  no  blanket  Indians  and  very  few  i>ainted  faces  are  seen. 

The  religious  denominations  represented  in  this  work  are  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal, Roman  Catholic,  and  Congregational  churches,  and  the  respective  work  per- 
taining to  each  has  been  conducted  by  the  same  gentlemen  named  in  my  last 
previous  report.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  had  thd  wise  and  hearty  coqpera* 
tion  of  the  missionaries  in  this  field,  and  where  such  relation  exists  greater  results 
are  produced. 

Sanitary.— The  general  health  of  these  people  during  the  past  year  has  been 
fairly  good,  having  escaped  without  the  prevcuence  of  an  epidemic  of  any  serioos 
consequence.  The  agency  physician.  Dr.  L.  F.  Michael,  reports  that  during  this 
time  he  treated  786  cases  (393  males  and  343  females),  besides  many  trivial  cases; 
that  of  this  number  62  were  at  the  agency  boarding  school,  17  at  St.  John's  Mis- 
sion boarding  school,  and  44  at  the  agency  hospital.  The  total  number  ef  births, 
as  gathered  from  various  sources,  is  101,  while  the  number  of  deaths  is  111,  exceed- 
ing the  births  by  10.  Of  the  whole  nun^ber  of  deaths,  45  were  under  the  age  at  5 
years.  This  excess  of  deaths  over  births  is  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  whoop- 
ing cough  in  a  violent  form,  whicn  was  imported  bv  visiting  Indians,  and  was 
more  fatal  in  the  Cherry  Creek  district  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  reserve. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement,  in  a  general  way,  in  the  sanitary  condition 
of  this  people,  and  their  conception  of  the  construction  of  habitations  has  materi- 
ally advanced.  The  one-room  house,  with  its  earth  floor,  one  door,  and  one  window, 
is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  in  its  stead  is  found  a  two  and  often  three  room  house, 
with  good  floors,  more  light,  and  better  ventilation.  These  changes  in  themselves 
can  not  but  result  in  a  very  material  decrease  in  the  ravages  of  the  disease  which 
has  heretofore  made  such  inroads  in  their  numbers. 

Female  indnitiial  teachers.— The  field  for  work  in  this  direction  is  very  great 
indeed,  and  that  they  are  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  work  of  civilization  can  not 
be  doubted.  Two  female  industrial  teachers  have  been  engaged  in  this  field  during^ 
the  year,  and  much  good  has  been  accomplished,  noticeable  among  which  is  the 
desire  of  the  Indians  to  have  in  their  houses  furniture,  dishes,  etc.  Sewing  circles 
have  been  established,  and  the  women  and  girls  are  taught  in  the  cutting,  fitthig, 
and  making  of  dresses  for  themselves,  to  wmch  they  take  very  kindly. 
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Dfuin^  the  past  year  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Inspector  James 
McLati^hUn«  Supervisor  Charles  D.  Bakestaraw,  Special  Agent  Willuun  H.  Able^ 
and  Bt.  Bev.  W.  H.  Hare,  bishop  of  South  Dakota. 

In  conclnsion,  I  desire  to  thank  vonr  ofSce  for  the  kind  treatment  and  the 
prompt  and  generons  manner  in  which  my  numerous  requests  looking  to  the 
advaneemeot  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  were  acted  upon. 
I  am«  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Petbr  Couchman, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMicisaiONBB  of  Indiak  Affairs. 


BBPOBT  OF  CBOW  CBEEK  AGENCY. 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  July  Si j  1897, 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  dated  June  1, 1897, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  the  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency  for 
the  fiscal  year  1897. 

Cansak — The  census  taken  on  this  reservation  June  30, 1897,  shows  a  total  of 
1,047,  a  falling  off  since  last  report  of  7.  The  death  rate  has  again  exceeded  the 
birth  rate.  Two  not  heretofore  enrolled  have  been  taken  up  on  authority  from 
the  Indian  office,  one  previously  enrolled  dropped,  and  one  received  on  transfer;  945 
of  the  enrolled  Indians  are  full  bloods,  and  the  remainder  (97)  are  mixed  bloods. 
General  condition  of  the  Indians.— These  people  have  just  experienced  a  terrible  loss 
in  cattle  during  the  past  winter,  which  for  severity  was  perbf^s  without  a  parallel 
in  this  locality.  During  the  latter  part  of  October  a  heavy  storm  set  in,  accom-  - 
panied  by  a  deep  fall  of  snow,  after  which  snowstorms  were  of  frequent  occur-  ■ 
rence.  All  ravines  were  filled,  while  on  the  level  prairie  the  snow  was  at  least  2 
feet  deep.  Hay  that  had  been  gathered  and  all  shelter  provided  for  animals  were 
practically  lost  in  the  immense  drifts.  Tiiat  every  animal  on  the  reservation  did 
not  perish  remains  a  wonder.  The  loss  among  cattle  reached  the  enormous  figure 
of  65  per  cent.  While  the  loss  among  horses  was  not  so  heavy,  it,  however,  reached 
about  25  x)er  cent. 

While  there  is  still  an  abundance  of  horses  left,  the  cows  are  reduced  to  such 
a  low  number  as  to  seriously  cripple  the  chief  industry  of  these  people.  In  fact, 
had  they  not  met  with  this  heavy  loss  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  within  five  years 
more  the^r  would  have  been  able  to  nearly  support  themselves.  I  recommended 
in  the  spring  the  purchase  of  more  cattle,  but  for  a  lack  of  funds  I  was  advised 
that  none  could  be  bought.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  better  to  commute  the 
clothing  and  one-half  the  rations  for  cattle  rather  than  have  them  without  this 
industry.  The  country  is  chie^  adapted  to  cattle  raising,  and  Indians  take  to  it 
more  kindly  than  to  anything  else. 

Agzienltore^-— Farming  in  this  locality,  even  for  whites,  is  a  most  discouraging 
occupation,  and  until  some  plan  for  irrigating,  either  by  artesian  wells  or  other- 
wise, is  adopted,  but  meager  returns  will  be  had.  The  Indians,  with  their  poor 
horses,  plowed  1,611  acres,  which  were  planted  in  wheat,  oats,  com,  and  garden 
seeds.  The  spring  was  so  backward  that  plowing  was  not  completed  until  late, 
after  which  tne  usual  drought  and  hot  winds  followed,  and  at  tins  time  tiie  pros- 
pect for  any  kind  of  a  crop  is  not  encouraging. 

Vomadio  instinetB. — These  Indians  still  have  a  strong  desire  to  wander  about  and 
make  long  visits  to  other  reservations,  but  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  habit  is  not 
80  inherent  as  in  other  tribes.  The  custom  of  some  agents  (particularly  Sisseton) 
in  writing  long-time  passes  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  discontinued.  Quite  recently 
I  have  received  passes  from  agents  for  a  period  of  90  and  150  davs.  I  have  inva- 
riably ordered  the  holders  of  the  long-time  passes  to  return  witliin  a  short  timet 
At  this  agency  by  constant  effort  I  have  at  last  reduced  visiting  to  a  minimum. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  express  the  belief  that  laree  meetings  held  annually 
by  different  missionary  societies  is  not  fraught  with  the  intended  good  results 
anticipated,  and  earnestly  recommend  that  the  number  authorized  to  attend  these 
gatherings  be  confined  to  a  limited  number  of  delegates. 

The  ration  system. — I  have  said  so  much  in  previous  reports  on  this  sul^ect  that  I 
feel  that  it  is  simply  a  repetition  of  words  even  to  toucn  upon  the  subject.  How- 
erer,  as  it  is  the  bane  of  these  people's  existence,  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
again  urging  that  the  practice  of  issuing  rations  be  discontinued  and  m  place  of  it 
ca^  payments  be  made  for  a  time.  It  certainly  can  not  be  urged  that  it  is  a  treaty 
st^ulaticm,  when  the  treaty  provides  "and  rations  until  self-supporting."  They 
will  never  be  self-supporting  nor  independent  until  free  rations  are  stopped.    It  is 
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the  one  thing  that  holds  them  back  and  makes  them  poor  and  miserable  indeed. 
The  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  year  provides:  **  That  the  Secre- 
tary, in  his  discretion,  is  authorized  to  pay  said  amonnt  per  head  in  money." 
This  applies  to  the  clothing.    Why  not  make  it  apply  to  the  rations? 

I  have,  since  assuming  charge  of  this  agency,  reduced  the  beef  issue  from  1,000,000 
to  800,000  pounds  and  Qie  bacon  from  80,000  to  20,000  pounds.  However,  prior  to 
1894  these  x)eople  had  never  sold  any  cattle  to  the  Government.  In  1894 1  pur- 
chased from  them  225.000  pounds  gross  beef;  in  1895, 200,000  poxmds;  in  1896, 220,000 
pounds,  for  which  they  have  received  in  round  numbers  $20,000.  This  year  author- 
ity is  granted  for  the  purchase  of  275,000  pounds  gross  beef  from  Indians,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  can  supply  the  full  amount.  At  contract  prices  this  will  net 
them  about  $8,000. 

The  reduction  in  beef  alone  has,  up  to  and*including  this  year's  supply,  resulted 
in  a  net  saving  of  over  $18,000,  and  the  reduction  in  bacon  has  added  anotiier  saving 
of  $5,000.  While  these  amoxmts  have  been  saved  to  the  Government,  the  Indians 
have  at  the  same  time  been  paid  a  little  more  than  the  amounts  mentioned,  which 
has  added  materially  to  their  self-support,  and  at  the  same  time  given  them  a 
stimulus  for  work  and  proved  a  useful  lesson  in  the  handling  of  money. 

What  is  true  of  the  purchase  of  beef  is  also  in  a  smaller  degree  true  of  purchasing 
wheat  from  the  Indians.  Last  year  they  were  paid  about  $3,000  for  that  product. 
Last  year  these  people  realized  from  freighting  and  their  produce  nearly  $14«000. 
Of  this  amount  $10,000  was  paid  them  by  the  Government. 

One  hondred  and  eighty-eeven  thousand  doUan  Crow  Creek  ftind. — During  the  past 
winter  a  delegation  of  three  Indians,  paying  their  own  way  both  to  and  from 
Washington,  laid  their  claim  before  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  AfiEairs 
and  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  prayed  that  the  amoxmt,  less 
attorney  fees,  which  leaves  $170,000,  be  paid  them  m  cash.  As  this  money  was 
appropriated  to  reimburse  these  Indians  for  the  greater  curtailment  of  their  reser- 
vation over  other  Sioux  reservations,  the  result  of  the  treaty  of  1889, 1  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  you  recommend  that  Congress  modify  the  act  making 
this  appropriation,  so  as  to  have  it  paid  in  cash  and  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  nonorable  Secretary  as  follows:  Fifty  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  in  th^ 
purchase  of  breeding  cows  and  bulls;  $15,000  for  placing  a  fence  around  the 
reservation;  $20,000  for  lumber,  to  be  used  in  constructing  cattle  sheds;  $5,000 
for  mowers  and  rakes,  and  the  remaining  $80,000  paid  in  four  installments  of  cash. 
If  this  plan  could  be  followed  out,  I  honestly  believe  that  in  five  years  these  people 
would  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  self-supporting.  They  have  the  range  and,  as  before 
stated,  the  inclination  to  engage  in  cattle  raising. 

Artenan  woIIb. — ^The  artesian  well  sunk  on  the  Crow  Creek  school  farm  has  proven 
such  an  immense  success,  that  authority  has  been  granted  for  the  sinking  of  a 
second  well,  for  which  contract  was  entered  into  last  May,  and  work  on  the  same 
is  now  under  way.  This  well  I  located  at  the  head  ^f  Campbell  Creek,  a  dry  run, 
which  has  a  creek  bed  of  15  miles,  and  will  water  a  large  territory  of  grazing 
country  heretofore  not  accessible.  Two  more  wells  should  be  put  down — one  at 
the  head  of  Soldier  Creek  and  one  between  Box  Elder  and  Elm  Creek.  When 
this  is  done,  the  entire  reservation  will  be  made  accessible  for  stock  raising. 

Sanita^  oondition. — The  sanitary  condition  of  these  people  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. More  field  matrons  are  urgently  needed.  In  this  connection  I  would  sug- 
gest that  a  small  house  and  stable  be  built  for  the  farmers  in  the  upper  and  lower 
districts  on  this  reservation,  and  that  married  men,  whose  wives  would  make 
suitable  field  matrons,  be  appointed.  The  Indian  women  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  men,  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  how  little  is  being  done 
for  them.  The  houses  on  this  reservation,  while  gfiving  a  slight  evidence  of 
improvement,  are  still  far  from  what  they  should  be  from  a  sanit^ury  standpoint. 

The  tribe  during  the  year  has  been  practically  free  from  epidemics,  and  yet  con- 
sumption and  kindred  diseases  continue  to  make  the  usual  inroads  on  their  health. 
The  death  rate  has  again  exceeded  the  birth  rate.  During  the  year  there  were 
^  43  births  and  48  deaths.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  deaths  occurring  were  from  con- 
^  sumption. 

Condition  of  the  agency. — The  agency  is  now  in  very  good  repair.  During  the  year 
five  employees'  buildmgs  were  plastered,  agency  fence  was  repaired  and  painted, 
a  frame  house  for  six  Indian  employees  was  built,  and  a  band  stand  erect^  in  the 
center  of  the  ajjency  park.  The  grounds  are  regularly  policed,  and  the  effect  is,  1 
believe,  appreciated  by  both  whites  and  Indians. 

Pdice.— The  police  force  has  been  most  efficient,  and  has  rendered  excellent  serv- 
ice at  all  times. 

Jnctoei.— The  judges  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  have  rendered  fairly  good 
satisfaction.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  an  Indian  is  found  who  is  suitea  to  fill 
the  place  of  judge. 
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Sdiools.— The  Crow  Creek  Boarding  School  has  jnst  closed  a  very  sucoessftQ  year's 
work .  Harmony  has  pretty  generafiy  prevailed  among  the  employees.  Mr.  Avery 
has  sustained  his  former  good  record  as  a  model  superintendent.  Heartil]^  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  this  important  work,  he  has  faithfully  carr  ed  out  the  ideas  of 
vour  office,  and  ^e  results  are  apparent.  I  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to 
his  report,  herewith,  for  a  detaUea  account  of  this  school. 

Oraoe  Boarding  SohooL— This  school,  up  to  the  1st  of  Fehmary,  this  year,  was  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Qrace  Howard,  under  contract  with  the  Indian  Office,  for  35 
pupils.  At  that  time  the  buildings  were  purchased  by  the  United  States,  and  since 
then  the  school  has  been  oi>erated  entirely  by  the  Government.  Miss  Howard  had 
Buccessf oily  conducted  a  school  at  this  place  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  results 
of  her  efforts  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come  on  this  reservation.  Since  the  purchase 
was  made  Mr.  F.  W.  Wertz  has  been  in  charge  and  has  conducted  the  school  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  attendance  has  been  kept  up  to  36  pupils.  Next 
yeai*  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  attendance  to  50*children.  The  farm  and  build- 
ings are  well  cared  for,  and  on  the  whole  everything  about  the  place  may  be  said 
to  be  in  good  condition. 

Tminawilftte  Gooeeption  SohooL — This  school  has  had  a  very  successful  year,  and 
maintained  an  enrollment  of  50  pupils.  The  schoolroom  work  done  was  of  a  high 
character.  The  grounds  and  buildmgs  are  in  excellent  condition  and  repair.  Rev. 
Pius  Boehm  deserves  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  this  insti- 
tution. It  is  to  be  hoped,  now  that  his  contract  is  not  to  be  renewed,  that  some 
plan  may  be  found  for  him  to  continue  the  school. 

Religion. — There  are  three  denominations  represented  by  missionaries  on  this 
reservation— the  Protestant  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic.  The 
first-named  has  four  churches  and  a  fifth  station,  where  services  are  held. 
The  Episcopal  was  the  first  religious  organization  to  take  up  the  work  here,  and, 
under  the  Kev.  Mr.  Burt,  rector,  who  1ms  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  among 
these  people  and  speaks  the  Sioux  langpiage  fluently,  the  work  has  been  success- 
fully carried  forward.  Mr.  Burt  has  proven  himself  quite  a  factor  in  the  civ- 
ilization of  these  people,  and  his  work  during  the  i>ast  year  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

The  Presbyterians  have  recently  dedicated  a  new  church  on  this  reservation, 
where  they  conduct  services;  and,  while  not  strong  in  numbers,  they  have  done 
a  good  work,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson,  of 
Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  but  one  church,  and  that  is  in  connection  with  their 
schooL  It  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Pius  Boehm.  This  church  has 
also  done  a  good  work. 

Imployvef. — The  employees  at  this  agency  have  generally  given  satisfaction. 

Conelniion. — I  desire,  in  concluding  tnis  report,  to  thank  your  office  for  the  kind 
treatment  my  requests  have  invariably  met  with  at  your  hands,  and  to  subscribe 
myself. 

Very  resx)ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Fred.  Treon, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Crow  Creek  School. 

Industrial  Boardinq  School. 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak.^  July  SU  1897. 

8tr:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  followlDg  report  concerning  this  school  for  the  fiscal 
year  1897. 

SartUniAat  and  attendanM.— The  enroUment  during  the  year  was  160,  and  the  average  attend- 
ince  134-ft.    The  capacitv  of  the  school  is  140. 

There  has  been  no  dimculty  about  maintaining  attendance,  which  could  have  been  kept  some- 
what higher  than  it  was,  but  for  the  health  of  some  who  were  enrolled  whom  it  was  found  best 
to  excuse  during  the  greater  part  of  the  vear.  Practically  all  the  children  on  this  reservation 
of  school  age  and  in  sufficiently  good  health  are  in  school  during  ten  months  of  each  year. 

Plant. — The  buildings  here,  though  most  of  them  are  old  and  in  some  respects  undesirable,  are 
fairly  commodious  and  in  excellent  repair;  this  being  true  of  all  except  the  laundry.  This 
boildiDg  is  so  old  and  so  poor  in  every  respect  that  no  repairs  other  than  rebuildiiig  could  make 
it  comfortable  or  suitable  for  the  work  And  it  is  simply  not  equipped  at  all.  The  principal 
improvements  made  during  the  year  were  in  the  way  of  general  repairs,  and  in  the  oonstrucdon 
of  a  reservoir  and  ditches  through  which  artesian  water  ls  to  be  utilized  in  irrigation. 

Improvements  most  needed  are  a  new  laundry^  partially  equipped  with  labor-saving  machin- 
erv,  and  a  building  containing  an  assembly  hall  and  a  reading  room.  Theee  will  be  made  the 
niMect  of  special  reports. 

Claas-room  work.— Class-room  work  during  the  year  has  been  fairly  satisfactory  in  all  depart- 
ments, and  especially  so  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  From  the  advanced  grade  a 
number  were  recommended  for  promotion  to  nonreservation  schools  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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A  literary  society  was  organized  bv  the  piipas  early  in  the  year,  and  very  pleanntly  and 
profitably  conducted  until  near  the  close  of  the  season.  With  the  opening  of  school  for  the 
coming  year  I  deidre  to  organize  a  similar  societv  with  somewhat  broader  scope  and  pnrposea, 
and  to  include  in  its  membership  the  returned  students  of  the  agency. 

The  year's  work  closed  with  a  programme  and  an  exhibit  of  work  wnieh  reflected  modi  credit 
on  the  pupils  and  teachers,  and  which  were  also  much  admired  and  appreciated  by  the  parents 
of  the  pupils. 

InduKrial  work.— The  conduct  of  the  domestic  departments  of  the  school  has  been  especially 
satisfactory  during  the  entire  year,  and  much  praise  is  due  to  tlie  matron  and  the  other 
employees  who  have  had  charge  of  them.  The  dormitories,  the  sewing  room,  the  dininsr  rooox, 
the  kitchen,  the  bakery,  and  the  dairy,  have  all  been  truly  educational  departments  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term.  The  laundry  can  never  be  such  while  we  have  the  present  building  and  lack 
of  appliances  for  it.  The  laundry  work  is  sheer  drudgery,  and  a  constant  menace  and  detri- 
ment to  the  health  of  the  pupils  who  must  be  detailed  to  do  it. 

The  school  stock  and  poultry  have  been  satisfactorily  managed.  The  fkrm  and  garden  have 
again  been  much  of  a  disappointment,  owing  to  lack  of  rain  when  it  was  imperatively  needed. 
Our  irrigation  plant  is  now  completed,  however,  and,  althou^  too  late  for  much  use  to  be  made 
of  it  this  vear,  future  success  is,  we  trust,  assured  If  our  hopes  shall  be  realised  the  sehool 
farm  will  be  a  valuable  object  lesson  <m  the  reservation. 

Emplove6s.^The  school  has  had  a  faithful  and  efficient  corps  of  employees  throufi^out  the  year. 
and,  in  this  connection,  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Indian  employees,  who  make  about  on^-halz 
the  entire  force,  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  only,  been  very  faithful  and  satisfactory — 
more  so  than  ever  before. 

A  pleasant  and  profitable  feature  of  the  year's  work  was  weekly  meetings  of  the  Current  Topic 
Club,  the  membership  of  which  included  many  of  the  agency  employees.  During  the  ctnnxDg 
year  it  is  expected  to  nave  a  circle  for  professional  and  other  reading  and  discussion. 

Health.— Tne  average  health  of  those  who  have  been  kept  in  school  nas  been  good,  in  the  sense 
of  there  having  been  no  epidemics  and  but  few  cases  of  serious  acute  illness  which  culminated  in 
the  school.  In  the  sense  of  having  average  robust  health,  I  am  afraid  that  a  satisfactory  rei>ort 
can  never  be  made  in  regard  to  these  people— at  least  for  some  generations  to  come.  They  are 
more  unhealthy  .than  any  others  I  ever  knew.  Practically  all  of  them  seem  to  be  tainted  with 
scrofula  and  consumption— to  be  liable  to  break  down  from  seeming  good  health  into  utter  gen- 
eral debilitv  or  ouick  consumption,  almost  without  premonitory  symptoms  or  apparent  cause 
other  than  their  neredity. 

This  fact,  of  course,  steadily  an^  unavoidably  affects  school  work,  and  subtracts  from  the 
results  of  every  kind  which  might  otherwise  be  achieved.  Industrial  undertakings  and  details 
have  constantly  to  be  modified  with  reference  to  it.  The  same  is  true  of  classroom  work:  and 
the  most  difficult  problem  of  aU,  with  reference  to  a  good  many  individual  pupils,  is  to  main- 
tain courage  and  hopefulness.  When  a  pupil  begins  to  have  hemorrhages  from  the  lungs  he  or 
she  knows,  and  all  the  rest  know,  just  what  they  mean,  in  spite  of  everything  cheerful  that  can 
be  said  or  done.  And  such  incidents  keep  occurring,  at  intervals,  throughout  every  year.  Not 
many  pupils  die  in  the  schooL  They  prefer  not  to  do  so;  and  the  last  wishes  of  themselves  and 
their  i>arent8  are  not  disregarded.  But  they  go  home  and  die,  taid  the  effect  in  the  school  is 
much  the  same.  Four  have  done  so  this  year.  As  many  more  have  gone  out  who  undoubtedly 
will  neyer  be  able  to  return;  and  others,  in  still  larger  numbers,  have  had  hemorrhages  from 
the  lungs,  or  the  terrible  scrofulous  swellings  which  we  know,  and  they  know,  practically  cer- 
tify to  their  fate.  Keeping  them  in  school  at  all  sometimes  becomes  a  rather  iMunf ul  task.  If  a 
tremendous  miracle  could  oe  worked  and  their  inherited  constitutions  and  homes  be  made  over, 
their  education  could  begin  on  a  different  basis  and  proceed  more  hopefully.  In  the  absence  of 
expectation  of  anything  of  that  kind,  we  are  making  sanitary  and  otner  conditions  of  health  in 
the  school  the  best  that  we  posaiblv  can,  and  trymg,  directly  and  indirectlv,  as  we  may,  to 
improve  home  conditions.  I  am  paying  more  attention,  for  instance,  to  what  the  pupils  eat.  at 
every  meal,  than  to  the  books  they  study;  and  more  to  their  industrial  and  schoolroom  details 
than  to  anything  else. 

With  re^rence  to  home  conditions,  I  would  like  to  urge,  if  it  will  not  be  ccmsidered  imperti- 
nent for  me  to  do  so,  the  employment  of  more  field  matrons  and  their  very  careful  selection .  We 
have  one  such  eniployee  on  this  reservation  for  a  territory  of  about  550  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  over  l.ODO.  Several  would  be  very  much  better,  and  ndght  do  work  which  would 
invaluably  supplement  that  of  the  school. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  cordial  and  unfailing  support  and  cooperation 
in  the  conduct  of  the  school. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Frajtk  F.  Avbrt,  Superintendent. 

Fbbderick  Treon,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OP  LOWER  BRCJLfi  AGENCY. 

Lower  BkujA  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  27,  1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  circular  letter  of  June  11, 1897, 1  have  the  honor 
to  submit  luy  first  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1897. 

The  census  just  completed  shows  the  population  of  this  reservation  to  be  940, 
which  shows  a  decrease  of  13  over  last  year. 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 378 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 816 

Children  between  the  agee  of  6  and  16 177 

These  Indians  have  done  fairly  well  during  the  past  year.  All  of  them  on  the 
reservation  are  living  upon  their  allotments,  trying  to  improve  their  homes,  while 
those  that  moved  south  of  White  River  have  built  themselves  comfortable  log 
houses,  and  seem  to  be  contented  and  happy  with  their  new  location. 
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Daring  the  year  a  new  snbissae  house,  sUraghterhcmse,  corral,  and  farmer's 
house  have  been  built  at  the  substation  sonth  of  White  River,  making  it  much 
more  convenient  for  that  part  of  the  tribe  receiving  their  rations  at  that  point. 

The  agencv  bnildinss  are  commodions  and  comfortable  and  are  in  a  good  state 
of  repair.    They  shotud  receive  a  coat  of  i)aint  to  keep  them  in  good  condition. 

The  Inmber  sent  here  during  the  past  year,  while  inadequate  to  supply  the 
needs  and  wants  of  all,  has  been  used  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and  distrib- 
uted with  a  view  to  adding  to  the  comfort  of  as  manv  as  i)ossible,  and  in  conse- 
qumce  xnan^  of  the  Indiim  houses  have  been  fumisned  with  floors,  roofs,  and 
additional  windows,  all  of  which  were  much  needed. 

tentazy  conditian.— The  sanitary  condition  of  these  people  the  past  year  has  been 
fairly  fipood,  with  the  exception  of  an  epidemic  of  measles  which  broke  out  in  the 
boarding  school.  Fortunately  it  was  confined  to  the  school  children,  and  resulted 
in  few  deaths.  The  agency  physician  reports  during  the  year  48  births  and  58 
deaths. 

AgricinltBra.— I  can  not  say  that  any  great  progress  over  last  year  has  been  made 
in  this  direction,  which,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Indians,  for  they  continue 
year  after  year  to  plow,  plant,  and  cultivate  their  fields  in  the  face  of  repeated 
disappointment  in  reaping  a  harvest  with  a  zeal  that  would  be  commendable  in 
their  white  neighbors.  At  the  present  time  the  Indians  are  busily  engaged  in 
cutting  hay  for  the  use  of  their  stock  during  the  winter  months,  and  I  have  repeat- 
edly urged  upon  them  the  importance  of  this  work,  in  view  of  the  rigorous  winter 
just  passed  and  the  number  of  cattle  lost. 

8toek  rmising.— As  this  reservation  is  not  adapted  to  agriculture,  but  purely  to 
stock  raising,  there  is  no  reason  why  these  people  should  not  prosper  by  the  latter 
pursuit  if  encouraged  each  year  by  the  issue  of  good  breeding  cows. 

NUee. — The  police  force  of  this  agency  consists  of  one  captain  and  fourteen  pri- 
vates, all  of  whom  are  full-blood  Indians.  They  are  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  vigUant,  and  ever  ready  and  willing  to  carry  into  effect  the  orders 
given  tiiem. 

Court  of  ladiaa  ofboses. — This  court  consists  of  three  fair  minded,  intelligent  men, 
whoee  decisions  as  a  rule  are  fair  and  satisfactory.  They  are  given  such  instruc- 
tion and  advice  from  time  to  time  in  the  investigation  of  their  cases  as  is  deemed 
neceesary  for  the  promotion  of  justice. 

MiwUmaiy  woriL — This  is  carried  on  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Preebvterian  churches,  and  the  result  of  the  labors  of  those  having  the  work 
in  charge  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

SchooL — The  industrial  boarding  school  of  this  agency  has  been  so  fully  discussed 
from  time  to  time  in  quarterly  reports  as  to  need  only  brief  mention  nere.  The 
report  of  Superintendent  Nellis  is  submitted  herewith. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  courteous  treatment  and 
hearty  cooperation  always  extended  to  me  by  your  office  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency. 

1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  C.  Ash, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Ck>MMissioNBR  OP  Indian  Affairs. 


Repobt  of  Supebintendbnt  of  Lower  BruiJ:  School. 

LoiVER  BRULt  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  i,  1897. 

Str:  I  have  tbe  honor  to  submit,  throagh  Haj.  B.  C.  Ash,  United  States  Indian  a^ent,  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  Lower  Bral6  Boarding  School  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  90, 1807. 

The  fllUng  up  of  the  school  was  attended  with  some  difficulty.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
aoproprlation  Dill  passed  in  June,  1896,  a  large  number  of  our  Indians  were  permitted  to  leave 
tnfs  reeerration  and  locate  upon  the  Rosebud  Reserve.  Immediately  after  their  removal  they 
set  up  a  clamor  for  day  schools,  and  the  agent  recommended  to  the  Department  the  erection  of 
ttw  same.  This  furnished  to  the  people  thus  removed  an  excuse  for  not  returning  their  children 
to  the  boardkig  school,  and  thev  were  very  slow  in  bringing  them  in.  However,  by  patient  and 
continuous  work  on  the  part  of  both  agency  and  school  employees  and  the  determined  effort  of 
tbe  now  acent  upon  his  arrival,  the  attendance  by  the  middle  of  October  had  reached  the 
capacity  or  the  school,  and  I  do  not  think  there  were  left  on  the  reservation  a  half  dozen  children 
ot  school  age  and  suitable  physical  condition.    The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  180.5. 

Work  in  the  class  room  was  nighl  y  satisfactory.  The  school  was  kept  closely  graded  in  accord- 
ance with  the  outline  of  study  promulgated  from  your  office.  Pedagogical  works  received  were 
fftithfoUy  studied  by  the  teachers  and  the  knowledge  obtained  thereby  applied  in  their  work. 
One  serions  drawback  was  the  inability  of  the  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  instrumental 
music.  This  deficiency  should  be  remedied  the  present  year.  The  closing  entertainment,  the 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  on  the  -psart  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  was  an  unqualifled 


Industrial  work  was  not  so  satisfactory.    This  was  due  lees  to  inefficiency  of  employees  than 
to  the  fact  that  during  about  half  the  year  our  force  of  employees  was  not  complete.    For  six 
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weeks  we  were  minns  a  cook,  for  another  six  weeks  we  had  no  chief  matron,  while  for  more 
than  a  month  there  was  no  teacher  of  industries.  Daring  these  times  employees  from  otlier 
departments  were  called  Upon,  in  addition  to  their  own  special  duties,  to  perform  the  worlc  per- 
taming  to  the  positions  vacant,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  the  double  duty  thus 
required  was  discharged  not  onlv  well  but  without  complaint. 

The  school  farm  was  well  put  m,  20  acres  to  oats,  13  to  corn,  and  7  to  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables. It  is  impossible  to  state  at  this  time  what  the  yield  will  be.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
▼egetableb  at  least  might  be  irrigated,  and  ditches  for  that  purpose  were  constructed,  but  the 
artesian  well  which  was  to  furnish  the  water  was  not  completed,  and  this  could  not  be  done.  The 
school  herd  of  cattle,  78  head,  were  well  cared  for,  and  are  in  fine  condition.  Hogs  and  poultry 
also  done  well. 

Credit  is  due  the  seamstress,  laundress,  and  cook  for  the  manner  in  which  their  departments 
were  handled. 

Class-room  work,  as  well  as  industrial  work,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  interrupted  for  a  period 
of  three  weeks  by  an  epidemic  of  measles,  there  being  45  cases  at  one  time,  00  in  alL  Dnriiig  the 
year,  because  of  Insufficient  hospital  accommodations,  it  was  found  necessary  to  excajse  rrom 
sdiool  13  children,  6  of  whom  died.  These,  together  with  the  2  deaths  which  occurred  in  achooL 
make  a  total  of  8  deaths— over  6  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment.  The  unusual  severity  and 
length  of  the  winter  were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  this  increased  death  rate.  One  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  this  school  is  a  well-equipped  hospital. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  good  work  done  by  our  Indian  employees.  The  services  required 
of  them  were  rendered  in  a  prompt  and  efficient  manner,  and  they  were  at  all  times  thorocushly 
loyal.  If  eel  like  mentioning  specially  as  employees  of  superior  merit  Robert  J.  Jackson,  Cheha- 
lis,  assistant  teacher,  and  Amelia  Skenandoah,  Oneida,  cook. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  extend  to  Agent  Aah  most  cordial  thanks  for  unvarying  kindneas  and 
unwavering  support. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Nelxjs,  Superinterulent. 

The  Superintendent  or  Indian  Schoolh. 


REPORT  OF  PINE  RIDGE  AGENCY. 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  August  Sj^,  1897, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  regarding  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80, 1897,  as  follows: 

The  year  has  passed  without  trouble  of  any  kind  among  or  with  the  Indians, 
who  are  slowly  advancing  toward  civilization.  It  will,  however,  be  manv  years 
before  aU  of  them  are  self-supporting.  Probably  nearly  all  of  the  old-time 
Indians,  those  who  are  uneducated  and  unprogressive  and  who  are  wedded,  to 
ancient  customs,  will  remain  much  as  they  now  are  so  long  as  they  live.  The 
younger  and  better  element  is  growing  proportionately  stronger  each  year,  and 
among  this  class  definite  progress  can  alone  be  looked  for. 

Agrioiiltiire.~A8  stated  m  previous  annual  reports,  agriculture  to  any  general 
extent  on  this  reservation  is  impracticable,  and  very  little  is  done  or  can  be  done 
in  this  regard.  Late  and  early  frosts,  hot  winds  during  the  Rowing  season,  lack 
of  precipitation,  and  the  character  of  the  soil  make  it  impossible  to  grow  grain. 

AUotments. — No  allotments  in  severalty  have  been  maae  to  these  Indians  and 
none  are  desired  .by  them.  Possibly  some  good  would  result  from  allotting;  the 
lands  and  thus  securing  the  permanent  location  of  individuals,  provided  lands 
not  allotted  continue  to  be  held  in  common  for  grazing  and  not  in  any  event 
opened  to  settlement. 

EdnoatioxL— Each  year  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  day 
school  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  uplifting  of  these  Indians:  but  the  idea  must  not 
be  entertained  that  everyone  will  do  for  this  work.  These  schools,  frequentiy 
situated  far  out  among  the  camps,  are  not  under  the  eye  of  the  agent,  and  some  of 
them  can  only  be  visited  by  the  inspector  once  each  quarter.  To  oe  successful 
they  must  have  the  best  of  teachers— not  the  best  measured  by  ordinary  standards, 
but  rather  men  and  women  who  make  their  homes  at  these  schools,  who  keep 
cows,  pigs,  and  chickens,  and  who  yearly  raise  some  garden  stuff.  Such  a  family, 
so  living  at  a  distant  camp,  being  kindly  neighbors  to  the  parents  as  well  as  teachers 
of  their  children,  does  incalculable  good. 

The  ^ood  wife  as  housekeeper  becomes  a  model  to  all  the  Indian  women  near  her. 
The  brightness  and  cleanness  of  her  cottage  is  known  to  all.  The  attractive  table, 
the  weir-prei)ared  food,  the  order  and  neatness  there  seen,  soon  come  to  be  envied 
and  at  least  to  a  small  degree  copied  by  the  Indian  women.  Everything  there  of 
order,  neatness,  and  decency  is  a  daily  challenge  to  all  who  live  less  wholesomely. 
Then  this  housekeeper,  with  no  means  for  assisting  these  people  beyond  the  supplies 
issued  by  the  Government ,  demonstrates  to  them  what  may  be  done  with  what  they 
have,  how  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  use  it  economically:  shows  them  that 
greater  health  results  from  cleanliness  and  better  prepared  food;  teaches  them  that 
clean  clothing  and  person  are  more  attractive  than  greasy  paint  on  their  faces  and 
barbaric  ornamentation  on  their  gaiments.  All  this  is  done  by  ever-present  exam- 
ple, by  kind  entreaties,  and  by  gentle  s^yice  to  those  whose  confidence  she  has  won. 
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When  sicknesB  comes  in  an  Indian  family,  this  housekeeper  gives  simple  reme- 
dies, which  soon  come  to  be  depended  upon  instead  of  the  rattie  of  the  medicine 
man's  gonrd  and  his  incantations.  If  a  child  die,  she  shows  her  sympathy,  and 
in  placing  a  wild  flower  in  the  little,  cold,  brown  hand  endears  herself  by  every 
such  simple  act  to  the  parents.  The  schoolgirls  always  love  her,  and  that  love 
forms  a  po-werfnl  lever  in  bettering  their  condition  at  home. 

The  teacher  also — he  who  devotes  a  portion  of  the  day  to  his  work  in  the  school- 
room and  the  remainder  to  instructing  the  boys  out  of  doors  or  in  the  little  school 
shoi> — ec^nally  wins  confidence  and  commands  respect.  He  becomes  known  to  all 
in  his  district  as  a  kind,  just  man,  a  safe  adviser,  and  a  valued  friend.  There  is 
no  computing  the  good  such  a  man  and  such  a  woman  can  do  in  an  Indian  camp, 
and  this  good  is  permanent  and  lasting. 

There  are  far  too  few  such  teachers,  and  those  who  succeed  the  best,  who  come 
nearest  the  ideal,  and  whose  localities  show  the  most  improvement  are  those  who, 
having  i^e  true  missionary  spirit,  teach  by  example,  as  well  as  precept,  the  gospel 
of  better  living  quite  as  mucn  as  they  teach  from  books  and  blackboards. 

It  is  quite  Irue  that  these  children  of  the  camps  do  not  show  to  the  unpracticed 
observer  the  improvement  exhibited  by  pupils  of  distant  and  expensive  schools. 
They  are  not  so  uniformly  and  well  clad  *  *  ♦  but  what  they  have  learned 
they  retain,  and  they  have  had  no  experiences  or  surroundings  that  are  impossi- 
ble for  them  in  their  after  lives;  and  so  if,  perchance,  they  spei^  and  write  English 
a  little  lees  fluently  than  those  whose  education  has  been  so  much  more  expen- 
sive they  still  have  all  they  need,  all  they  will  ever  use,  and  have  beside  a 
knowledge  of  other  things  even  more  important  than  what  they  learn  from  books. 
It  is  therefore  earnestly  urged  that  the  reservation  day  school  be  given  annually 
more  enconragement,  that  the  utmost  care  be  exercised  in  selecting  employees, 
and  that  all  such  now  employed  as  do  not  come  up  to  the  high  standard  required 
be  transferred  elsewhere  or  retired  from  the  service. 

There  should  be  a  definite  allowance  for  the  noonday  meal  of  the  pupils;  that  in 
amount  and  in  variety  should  be  greater  than  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  by 
deductions  from  the  ration  as  issued  to  the  Indians.  There  should  be  means  pro- 
vided for  transporting  this  to  the  schools,  frequently  a  day's  drive  from  the  issue 
station.  In  other  words,  there  should  be  a  well-digested,  uniform  plan  for  oper- 
alang  day  schools  on  reservations,  and  countenance  and  encouragement  given  to 
Uiose  who  operate  them. 

I  rene-w  my  recommendation  that  such  employees  be  kept  continuously  in  service 
instead  of  for  ten  months  of  each  year  only,  as  is  now  done.  This  change  is  nec- 
essarv  in  order  to  provide  and  continue  adequate  responsibilitv  for  property,  for 
which  the  agent  is  responsible,  and  which  remains  at  the  schools  during  vacation. 
This  is  also  requisite  in  order  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  for  the  care  of  any  gardens  or  fields  that  may  be  under  cultivation, 
which  if  neglected  during  July  and  August  ffo  to  ruin  and  are  lost  entirely. 

During  the  year  26  day  schools  have  been  in  operation  on  the  reservation,  and 
it  is  exx)ected  that  5  more  day  schools  will  be  built  during  the  early  part  of  the 
ensning  year.  For  a  detailed  statement  regarding  the  schools  and  pupils  on 
the  reservation,  attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  Mr.  "W.  B.  Dew,  day  school 
inspector,  herewith. 

The  new  boarding  school  at  the  agency  is  at  this  writing  being  pushed  forward 
vigorously,  with  prospect  that  it  will  be  possible  to  open  it  for  the  reception  of 
pnpils  during  the  late  fall  or  early  winter.  It  is  expected  the  plant  will  oe  very 
complete  ana  satisfactory. 

Uit^tmnrj  work. — This  is  conducted  by  missionaries  of  the  Episcopal,  Presby- 
terian, and  Roman  Catholic  societies,  with  about  the  usual  results. 

Ooort  of  Indian  ofBenseo.— This  court  has  continued  during  the  year,  meeting  as 
fe(^mred  by  regulation,  and  is  a  valuable  assistance  in  maintaining  order  and  pun- 
ishmg  offenders. 

There  is  pressing  need  for  some  means  by  which,  when  sufficient  cause  exists, 
Indians  may  be  granted  legal  divorces.  Divorces  are  now  granted  by  this  court, 
and  decrees  are  taken  as  valid  when  approved  by  the  agent,  but  are  clearly  not 
valid  in  a  legal  sense  when  rendered  by  a  jurisdiction  equivalent  to  that  of  a  jus- 
tice's court. 

Boad  makinff.~As  required  by  regulations,  the  Indians  each  year  do  the  work 
necessary  to  keep  the  roads  in  fair  condition,  and  repair  the  bridges  over  streams. 
They  work  willingly  and  appreciate  the  advantages  of  good  roads. 

hidnatziee.— -There  is  but  one  industry  practicable  for  the  Indian  of  this  reserva- 
tion, that  of  stock  raising.  My  report  for  the  previous  year  shows  cattle  on  the 
reservation  belonging  to  Indians  estimated  at  86,977.  There  is  an  annual  increase 
in  these  and  this  year  the  estimate  is  40,051.  Each  year  more  attention  to  homed 
stock  is  paid  by  these  people,  but  they  too  frequently  neglect  their  cattle  while 
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paying  doee  attention  to  their  worthless  pomes,  of  which  there  are  far  too  many 
on  this  reservation. 

For  some  years  the  reservation  has  been  mnch  trespassed  npon  by  stock  ostensi- 
bly held  at  ranches  along  the  borders,  bnt  nnder  snoh  ciroomstanoes  hs  to  wanrant 
the  belief  that  the  owners,  in  some  cases  at  least,  expect  their  cattle  to  ^raze  on 
the  reservation.  One  of  them  is  said  to  speak  of  the  reservation  as  his  **8oiitii 
pasture,"  and  recently  the  wife  of  a  foreman  of  another  ranch,  hearing^  tliere  was 
a  prospect  of  the  reservation  being  fenced,  exclaimed:  **  Why,  what  shall  we  do 
then?*'  (dearly  indicating  to  what  extent  the  reservation  is  depended  on  by  these 
cattle  owners.  Le^l  proceedings  have  been  institnted  against  the  o-wners  of 
some  of  the  trespassing  stock,  and  the  matter  will  be  heard  in  ihe  fall  term  of  the 
district  conrt. 

It  appears  to  me  most  necessary  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to  the  use  of  their 
reservation  be  in  some  adequate  manner  protected.  Unless  this  is  done  there  will 
be  constant  friction  and  the  Indians  will  suffer.  "Diere  appears  no  way  <^  doing 
this  except  to  fence  the  northern  and  western  lines  of  the  reservation  and  for  a 
time  Ime-ride  the  fences.  Should  such  a  fence  be  erected  and  maintained  it 
would  be  only  a  short  time  until  the  larger  ranches,  from  which  the  most  trouble 
has  come,  would  move  elsewhere,  and  there  would  be  less  expense  for  line-riding. 
Considerable  of  the  distance  to  be  protected  is  of  such  a  chuacter  that  it  wodla 
be  necessary  only  to  close  occasional  gaps,  thus  reducting  the  amount  of  fence  to 
be  built. 

^tal  ftadsties.— It  is  gratifying  to  note  an  increasing  dependence  by  t^ese  Indians 
upon  rational  medical  advice  and  treatment.  During  tbe  year  cases  have  been 
troated  by  the  agency  physician  as  follows: 


Indians. 

BCixed 
bloods. 

Whites. 

Total. 

Cases  treated: 

Mftl«*?                        

657 
692 

331 
424 

96 
82 

1,089 
I.IOB 

Females . 

Total 

1.348 

786 

180 

2,287 

Births: 

^Males 

111 
97 

42 
26 

1 
1 

151 

Females ... , . . . . 

LN 

Total 

208 

68 

2 

278 

Deaths: 

MnlAff 

las 

133 

11 
6 

147 

Femalfw                     

10 

Total 

269 

17 

28$ 

I  am  pleased  to  report  the  ef&ciency  and  zeal  of  all  agency  employees,  and  most 
of  the  school  employees. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  honorable  commissioner  and  the  ofQcials  of  hia  office 
for  kind  consideration  and  most  courteous  treatment  at  all  times. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Clapp, 
Major  U.  S,  A,,  Acting  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Report  of  Inspector  of  Pine  Ridge  Day  Schools. 

Pins  Bidgb  Agency,  Augtui  ts,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  on  the  day  schools  of  this  reeervatkn  tor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 1897. 

The  nnmber  of  persons  on  this  reservation  between  the  ages  of  0  and  18  is  1,672.  The  fbDowtng 
numbers  attended  school  at  the  places  named: 


Under  6. 

11 
2 
0 
0 

6  to  18. 

910 

14A 

115 

12 

Overia 

TotiO. 

Dav schools ...... .........      ......      .......       

8 

4 

fi9 

0 

fl» 

nnfy  PoMf^ry  "maminn  . 

IS 

Nomreservation  schools  . 

174 

State  and  private  schools . 

12 

Total 

13 

1,KQ 

71 

l,» 
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Of  the  489  not  sttending,  856  were  debarred  of  school  privileges  either  on  aocx>ant  of  distance 
to  nearest  school  beinc  too  great  or  lack  of 'room  in  nearest  school;  150  were  reported  too  sick  to 
attend,  and  83  married,  dead,  or  removed  from  agencv.  The  average  attendance  of  those 
enrolled  in  the  day  schocds  was  766.07,  or  83^  per  cent  of  those  enrolled.  This  is  a  very  satisfac- 
tory average,  when  the  distance  of  many  fmm  school  and  the  excessive  weather  of  last  winter 
are  oonaidered. 

With  the  additional  facilities  afforded  by  the  boarding  school,  now  approaching  completion, 
and  ttre  additional  day  schools  soon  to  be  bnilt,  each  available  child  on  the  reservation  can  be 
placed  in  school  and  a  great  step  forward  be  taken. 

The  schools  generally  show  a  marked  imi>rovement  over  last  session.  The  work  is  becoming 
.  more  systemauzed  ana  nnif  orm.  The  teachers  in  their  monthly  meetings  compare  methods, 
d&enss  new  ideas,  and  adopt  whatever  they  think  will  help  their  work.  Instead  of  a  daily 
rootine  without  aim  or  special  object  in  view,  each  progressive  teacher  sees  what  he  wishes  to 
obtain  and  pats  forth  efforts  accordingly.  The  housekeepers  have  prrasped  the  idea  that  it  is 
not  the  completion  of  any  given  amount  of  work  that  is  desired,  but  that  the  child  should  get 
the  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  do  the  work  alone.  The  improvement  in  the  care  of  clothing 
and  person  %  markcMl.  All  of  this  has  had  its  effect  on  the  camp,  and  more  efforts  are  made  to 
keep  hoosee  and  premises  dean,  and  I  am  informed  that  food  is  better  prepared. 

Bnt  an  long  as  the  dwelling  house  consists  of  one  room,  with  dirt  floor  and  little  or  no  ventUa 
tion,and  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  people,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  doffs  living  in  it,  filth 
and  vermin  wiU  be  in  evidence  and  personal  deanlinees  almost  impossible.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  many  are  building  additional  rooms  to  their  houses  and  making  use  of  the  object 
teaaoos  oontinually  before  their  eyes  at  the  day  schooL 

Another  effect  of  the  day  school  is  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  hatred  and  suspidon  of  the 
hidian  for  the  white  man.  When  he  sees  all  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  put  forth  for  his  or  his 
ddldren^s  good,  he  sees  tiiat  there  are  at  least  some  good  white  men. 

Most  of  the  children  who  have  been  in  these  schools  a  year  or  two  seem  to  understand  any 
Eogdiah  spoken  to  them  and  can  use  enough  for  simple  conversation;  but  on  account  of  andent 
prejudices  few  will  use  it  to  any  great  extent,  especially  with  strangers.  The  main  efforts  of 
the  i/BBcher  are  exerted  toward  imparting  a  sufficient  amount  of  English  for  daily  needs.  Con- 
venations,  using  only  very  simple  words  and  sentences,  compositions,  letter  writing  to  pupils 
of  other  scnools,  etc,  are  having  a  fine  effect  toward  attaining  this  end.  The  progress  of  the 
pupils  in  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  drawing,  etc^^,  is  satisfactory.  In  sight  singing  and  reading 
music  It  is  surprising  how  rapidly  they  progress.  They  exhibit  more  conndence  in  this  and  take 
more  pride  than  in  any  other  study. 

The  indnstrial  work  of  the  girls  is  as  usual,  where  they  have  proper  instruction,  excellent. 
Their  sewing,  cooking*  washing,  and  other  work  is  as  well  done  as  the  material  and  ftudlities  at 
hand  wiU  ^ow.and  being  required  to  do  this  work  with  very  little  help  from  the  housekeeper 
ctnAdence  in  themselves  is  being  awakened.  Their  interest  in  all  work  of  this  kind  is  very 
gnUtfyizug. 

Beyondihe  care  of  the  premises,  drawing  water,  and  cutting  wood,  there  has  been  heretofore 
little  work  for  the  boys.  The  excellent  set  of  car];)enter  and  Uacksmith  tools  which  have  been 
sent  to  most  of  the  scnools  will  furnish  some  work  for  them  another  year,  and  enable  them  to 
aoquire  a  limited  knowledge  of  simple  tools. 

At  many  schools  excellent  gardens  have  been  planted  and  cultivated  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  teacher  and  pui;>ils.  But  as  few  of  the  vegetables  ripened  before  vacation,  the  pupils  did  not 
enjoy  much  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor;  though  some  schools  will  have  enough  onions,  potatoes, 
pomjAins,  etc,  to  last  through  the  winter. 

A  few  boys,  adopting  the  object  lessons  presented  by  their  teachers,  have  begun  to  milk  cows, 
and  thus  add  some  variety  to  their  menu,  while  to  a  very  limited  extent  fowls  are  being  raised. 
The  employment  of  only  married  couples  in  the  day  school,  as  is  now  the  rule  with  the  Depart- 
ment, is  oreatly  Improving  the  service  here,  and  a  continuation  of  this  policy  is  most  desirable; 
and  for  the  present  at  least,  such  employees  should  be  white. 

I  derire  to  reiieat  my  recommendation  of  last  year  that  day-school  employees  be  kept  per- 
manently in  the  service  instead  of  for  only  ten  months  of  the  year,  as  is  now  the  rule.  The  large 
amount  of  Qovemment  property  at  each  of  these  schools  makes  it  imperative  to  have  some  one 
to  watdi  over  it,  and  as  the  teachers  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  are  free  to  go  where 
they  wish,  this  property  is  to  a  large  extent  left  unguarded,  with  no  one  responsible  for  it  to 
the  agent;  whereas  if  the  teacher  were  in  the  service  the  whde  year,  his  responsibility  would 
be  oonttnnous. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  seems  to  be  improving  as  a  result  of  the  care  and  traininar  and  better 
food  that  they  receive.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  during  the  past  session,  of  the  children  of  day 
schools  only  about  10  died,  while  of  those  not  attending  school  about  40  died,  though  the  number 
in  school  was  double  the  number  out.  The  custom  of  lumishing  each  day-school  teacher  with  a 
mpply  of  simple  medidnee  is  productive  of  much  good,  not  only  to  pupils,  but  also  to  the  parents 
in  tiM*  camp. 

The  suppUee  furnished  for  noonday  lunch  are  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  more  from  lack  of 
variety  tnan  quantity.  Bean  soup  every  day,  with  bread  and  coffee,  becomes  monotonous  even 
to  Ufce  indiMi  appetite.  If  some  dried  fruit,  or  a  suffident  quantity  of  meat  of  some  kind  was 
fnmtehed  regularly,  much  would  be  added  to  the  meal. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  there  is  not  suffident  room  in  but  few  of  the  buildings  for  a  bath- 
room, and  as  a  result  many  of  the  children  get  very  few  baths,  there  beins  no  room  for  this  in 
their  own  houses.  It  seems  useless  to  furnish  clean  clothes  to  unwashed  children,  and  it  is  also 
Tery  injurious  from  a  sanitary  i)oint  of  view  to  put  30  or  40  unwashed  children  in  one  room. 
A  anum  room  fitted  up  with  a  stove  and  two  or  three  tube,  such  as  are  furnished  for  issue, 
would  serve  as  both  bathroom  and  laundry,  and  I  believe  result  in  incalculable  good. 

The  supply  of  dothing  furnished  during  the  past  year  was  a  great  improvement  over  that  of 
the  previous  year,  but  was  in  some  respects  still  insuffident  properly  to  clothe  the  children. 
Few  schools  had  enough  to  furnish  two  sets  of  underclothes  to  the  girls  and  boys.  The  supply 
of  boys*  outer  clothing  was  ample,  and  in  most  cases  there  was  sufficient  gingham,  etc.,  for  the 
girls*  dresses.  The  shoes  would  have  been  sufficient  if  the  sizes  had  been  suitable,  but  in  most 
cases  there  were  a  number  of  pairs  that  could  not  be  used  on  account  of  being  too  small.  If  suf- 
ficient material  suitable  for  cloaks  could  be  obtained  they  could  be  made  at  the  schools  and  the 
oUectionable  diawl  be  in  some  way  banished. 

m  view  of  the  work  done  by  the  general  housekeeper,  combining  that  of  the  assistant  matron, 
teamstreas,  laundress,  and  cook,  and  the  responsibility  attached  to  the  position,  the  pay  seems 
inadequate,  being  less  t|ian  any  such  position  in  the  boarding  school,  while  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tk>  J  are  probably  more  onerous.  ^  ^ 

During  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  July,  the  teachers  and  other  school  employees  of  this  and  Rose- 
bud reservations,  with  a  few  from  other  reservations,  met  at  the  aovemment  boarding  school 

6782 18  -'^—  -y c5  ^^ 
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at  Boeebad  Agency  and  held  an  institate.  The  papers  read  were  thoroughly  praeticaL»  i 
showed  most  careful  preparation,  while  the  discossions  following  indicated  a  desire  to  eret  WLt 
bottom  of  things.  The  papers  were  helpful,  because  the  methods  proposed  and  the  lines  of  'w^ 
suggested,  were  just  what  had  been  tried  and  found  good.  The  whole  proceediiigs  i^ere  f 
from  complaint  against  anyone,  and  marked  by  a  desire  to  give  all  information,  andge^  all  li< 
possible. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  employees  of  the  two  reservations  for  undertaking  to  hold  "this  nu 
ing.  It  entailed  a  drive  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles  over  this  hot  and  dry  coantry,  t 
most  of  the  partv  consumed  three  days  in  getting  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  as  many  ixx  retu 
ing.  And  from  lack  of  help  most  of  the  work  of  feeding  and  carin^for  the  crowd  was  done 
the  employees  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation. 

I  think  our  corps  of  school  employeesj.  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  that  could  be  deeir 
and  that  each  of  them  is  striving  to  do  nis  best  in  educating  and  elevating  the  pupils  tiiider 
charge.  Living  lonely  lives,  sometimes  goinjg  months,  and  often  weeks,  without  seeinc^  a  -wli 
face,  their  devotion  to  duty  and  close  attention  to  work  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  employees  at  the  26  schools,  with  enrollment  and  average  attendan 
Salary  paid  each  teacher  is  $00  per  month,  and  that  of  each  housekeeper  $80  i)er  month,  for  t 
months  of  the  year  only: 


School. 


Teacher. 


Housekeeper. 


Enroll 
ment. 


-A.  vera 

atteni 

ance 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No, 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Mary  R.  Bnin 

Lulu  Ashcr af t 

E.  W.  Truitt 

Wm.C.  Garrett 

PhilipE.Carr.-.— .. 
Elmore  Little  Chief. . 

E.  M.  Keith 

Jno.  S.  Spear. 

M.C.  Proscott 

Mattie  E.Ward 

A.  D.  Harpold... 

A.  H.  Mossman 

Frank  D.  Voorhies  .. 

T.  H.  Faris 

W.  M.  Robertson 

E.W.Gleason... 

John  F.  MacKey 

Geo.  L,  Williams 

J.  B.  Freeland 

Horace  G.  Jennerson 

Wm.  H.  Bar  ten 

Stephen  WaKgouer. . 

J.  M,  Linn. 

Jessie  Craven 

E.G.  Scovel 

A.  F.Geraghty 


None 

Jennie  Brown 

Mary  E  Truitt...... 

Julia  E,  Garrett-^ 

C.  Alice  Carr 

Martha  Little  Chief 

M.G.Keith 

Catherine  B,  Spear. 

E.  D.  Proscott 

Lizzie  Bui  lard 

Rose  A.  Harpold 

Nellie  Mossman 

L.  R.  Voorhies 

EmmaRuflf 

A.  A.  Robertson 

Martha  A.  Bain 

Evalyn  MacKey 

Lizzie  A.  Williams. . 

A.  M.  Freeland 

Mary  R.  Jennerson. 
Angelique  Bar  ten.. 

C.  J.  Waggoner .. 

Olive  R.  jLmn 

Louise  B.  Richard . . 

Mary  C.  Scovel 

Ella  M.  Oldham 


13. 
84. 

2B. 
40. 

ae. 

89. 

2S, 

43.* 

8&.i 

2&.i 

26.^ 

19.] 

£9.1 

80.  £ 

84.4 

81.: 

40 

27.6 

K.7 

29.1 

21.8 

2&.8 

25.9 

82.2 

2S.8 


in  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  always  considerate  attention  and  conrteq 
received  from  this  office. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  B.  Dew,  Day  School  Inspector. 

Maj.  W.  H.  Clapp,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  ROSEBUD  AGENCY. 


Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  Atigust  £5, 1897, 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  this  agency: 

The  agency  headquarters  are  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  reserve^ 

about  35  miles  from  Valentine,  Nebr.,  on  the  Fremont,  Elkhom  and  Missouri  Vali 

ley  Railroad,  which  is  the  railroad  station  and  shipping  point.    The  post-officM 

address  is  Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  and  a  telephone  une  connects  the  agency  witt 

Valentine,  with  which  place  we  have  mail  service  six  times  a  week.  1 

The  reservation  contains  about  three  and  a  quarter  million  acres  of  land,  al 

lying  within  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Big  Wbittt 

River,  on  the  south  by  the  State  line,  by  the  Missouri  River  on  the  east  and  ol 

the  west  by  a  line  running  due  south  i^om  the  mouth  of  Black  Pipe  Creek,  whic&i 

separates  this  and  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  J 

The  land  on  this  reserve  is  classed  as  grazing  land,  for  which  use  it  is  fairly  well 

adapted,  although  in  some  sections  of  it  water  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  a  coosid^ 

erable  portion  is  devoid  of  timber.  I 

No  seeds  were  issued  the  past  year  and  no  special  effort  was  made  to  induce  tin 

Indians  to  cultivate  the  land,  it  being  considered  far  more  advisable  to  have  tM 
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liwtianfl  devote  their  time  to  the  care  of  stock  and  the  storing  of  hay,  which  work 
^  Ukelj  to  prove  more  remanerative. 

The  Indians  on  this  reserve  are  a  portion  of  the  Sionx  Nation,  and  the  annnal 
oensns  was  taken  on  Jnne  26  last  in  a  very  caref  ni  manner  bv  dividing  the  reserve 
into  small  districts  and  assigning  farmers  or  a  teacher  to  make  the  enumeration  in 
each,  with  the  following  result: 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 1,1'}'2 

Females  over  14  years  of  age ,  1,868 

MalesTmderl8  yearsof  age 931 

Females  under  14  yearsof  age 910 

Males  between  6  and  18  years _.      578 

Females  between  6  and  18  years 914 

Children  of  school  age,  6  to  18  years 1,192 

The  past  year  has  been  a  fairly  successful  one  with  these  Indians,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  cattle.  The  winter  set  in  very  early,  at  the  end  of  October,  and 
from  that  time  on  until  spring  came  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow.  At 
times  it  was  16  inches  deep  on  tne  level,  while  the  ravines  were  drifted  full.  The 
loss  of  cattle  has  been  considerable,  but  no  greater  than  in  the  sections  of  country 
adjacent  to  the  reserve.  Prairie  fires  early  destroyed  the  grass  on  a  large  portion 
of  tiie  reserve,  and  the  snow  covered  the  rest  so  deep  that  it  was  difficult  for  range 
cattle  to  obtain  food.  In  consequence,  there  was  more  drifting  of  cattle  to  the 
settlements  south  of  the  reserve  m  Nebraska  than  usual,  and  in  such  cases  the 
Indians  were  made  to  pay,  and  often  excessive  damages  were  obtained  by  the 
white  settlers,  because  it  was  cheaper  to  pay  what  they  demanded  than  to  carry 
the  matter  into  court.  In  this  way  these  Indians  have  paid  not  less  than  $1,000 
the  iMLSt  winter,  and  have  paid  it  without  saying  a  word  in  opposition,  even  when 
thev  knew  excessive  damages  were  being  exacted.  When  the  cattle  of  white  men 
drift  on  the  reserve  and  onto  the  allotments  of  these  Indians  and  consume  the 
Indians'  hay,  the  white  men  seem  to  think  it  is  very  hard  on  them  if  any  effort  is 
made  to  prevent  it. 

Every  effort  has  been  put  forth  the  present  season  to  have  these  Indians  store 
sufficient  hay  to  carry  their  cattle  through  the  coming  winter  and  thus  avoid  the 
iossee  and  payment  of  damages  of  the  past  year. 

The  Indians  have  furnished  the  GK>vemment,  during  the  fiscal  year  endine 
June  80, 1897,  with  1,528,825  pounds  gross  of  beef,  for  which  they  have  been  paid 
$89,848.64.  The^  have  transported  with  their  own  teams  4,450,285  pounds  of 
Gtoyemment  freight,  for  whicm  they  have  been  paid  $17,801.14,  and  they  have  fur- 
nished at  the  agency  and  day  schools  509  cords  of  wood  and  have  received  $2,281.08 
therefor. 

The  time  has  arrived  with  a  lar^  number  of  these  Indians  when  a  change 
should  be  made  from  the  present  ration  and  clothing  system  by  the  substituting 
of  cash  payments  of  the  money  value  of  these  issues,  and  such  a  change  can  not 
be  made  any  too  soon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rosebud  Indians.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  present  ration  and  clothing  issue  has  a  very  de^ading  effect 
upon  a  large  class  of  these  Indians,  and  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  dispensed  with 
it  should  be  done. 

ADotaiflnti.— As  the  work  of  allotting  the  land  in  severalty  progresses  I  am  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  it  is  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued  at  this  agency.  The 
Indians  are  learning  to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter,  which  is  evidenced  by 
individuals  referring  to  their  allotted  lafid  as  ''  my  land; "  a  desire  to  make  more 
and  better  improvements,  and  the  zealous  manner  in  which  they  guard  them 
against  trespass,  all  go  to  show  that  they  have  an  appreciation  of  individual 
ownership  that  does  not  aU  come  from  the  cash  payment  and  issue  of  stock,  etc., 
provided  for  by  the  1889  agreement.  The  number  of  allotments  made  during  the 
year  is  524,  making  a  totalof  1,355  to  June  80,  last. 

The  cash  payment  of  $50  to  each  of  the  200  allottees  entitled  thereto  under  the 
provisions  of  we  1889  agreement  was  made  in  March  last,  and  the  300  allottees  of 
1896  received  during  last  June  the  mares,  cows,  wagons,  plovrs,  and  other  articles 
to  which  they  were  entitled,  with  the  exception  of  the  harness,  which  will  be  issued 
as  soon  as  received. 

Sehools. — Twenty-one  GK>vemment  day  schools  and  two  mission  boarding  schools 
have  been  in  successful  operation  during  the  past  year.  These  schools,  with  the 
new  Government  boarding  school  that  is  expected  to  open  September  1,  will  pro- 
Tide  accommodation  for  all  the  Indians.  These  schools  have  all  been  conducted 
in  the  same  manner  as  heretofore  and  have  done  excellent  work.  "Die  reports  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  mission  schools  are  herewith  transmitted.  The  day 
schools  have  been  visited  as  often  as  practicable  by  both  the  agent  and  inspector 
and  found  to  be  in  satisfactory  condition.  i^  OOqIc 
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The  average  daily  attendanoe  at  each  school  during  the  year  has  been  as  toXiay^si 


Name  of  schooL 


EnroU- 

Avencre 

ment 

41 

87 

IM 

IM 

92 

29 

83 

» 

38 

» 

27 

84 
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85 

36 

81 

23 

a 

26 

82 

25 

82 

25 

15 

82 

85 

87 

a 

17 

u 

8» 

» 

40 

81 

83 

88 

48 

SB 

86 

82 

82 

80 

86 

82 

41 

81 

Boarding  schools: 

St.  Mary's  Minioii 

St.  Francis's  Mission 

Day  schools: 

Bed  Lears  Camp 

Black  Pipe  Creek 

Com  Creek 

Upper  Pine  Creek 

LIttte  White  Riyer 

Pine  Creek 

Elngf  Thunder 

White  Thunder..: 

Butte  Creek 

LdttleCrow'sCamp 

Whirlwind  Soldier's  Camp 

Big  Oak  Creek 

Ponca  Creek 

Lower  Cut  Meat 

Cut  Meat  Creek 

He  Dog's  Camp 

Upper  Cut  Meat 

Ironwood  Creek 

Milk's  Camp 

Agency 

Spring  Creek 


ICMJonarieg. — ^Three  churches  are  represented  on  this  reserve,  viz:  ProteBtant 
Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Congregational,  and  they  have  all  labored  faith- 
fmly  in  the  work  of  advancing  the  Indians.  The  reports  of  the  several  mission- 
aries are  herewith  transmitted  for  publication,  as  showing  what  each  has  dcme 
during  the  year. 

The  matter  of  divorces  among  Indians  is  one  that  should  receive  careful  consid- 
eration, and  the  needed  legislation  secured.  These  Indians  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  carry  such  cases  into  the  State  courts,  and  it  seems  to  me  necessary  mat  some 
way  be  provided  whereby  leg^  separation  can  be  obtained  on  the  reserve  for  the 
cases  occuring  among  Indians  where  there  appears  to  be  no  other  way  of  settling 
their  differences.  The  agent  can  not  grant  mvorces,  but  he  does  grant  temporary 
separation  where  it  seems  to  be  the  omy  wajr  out  of  the  difOculty :  but  the  method 
hais  not  worked  satisfactorily.  A  court  having  jurisdiction  over  these  cases  should 
be  established  upon  the  reserve. 

Saoitaxy. — Dr.  L.  M.  Hardin,  agency  phsrsician,  submits  the  following  report: 

Find  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  this  agency  and  medical  statistaos 
of  same  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1807. 

The  total  number  of  cases  treated  during  the  year  has  been  1,206.  of  which  078  were  males  and 
528  were  females.  Deaths  reported  during  the  year  were  161«of  which  68  were  males  and  93  were 
females.  Two  male  white  persons  died  during  the  year.  There  was  one  suicide  and  one  acci- 
dental death  by  drowning  during  the  year,  both  male  Indians.  Births  reported  during  the  year. 
148j  of  which  6!^  were  males  and  w  females,  4  being  white  children.    This  leayes  a  net  decreaiie  of 


isdeaths  over  births  among  the  Indians  for  the  year.  The  addition  of  a  school  physlclaa,  who  has 
been  immediately  associated  with  me  in  the  office  and  dispensax^  during  the  past  year,  has 
enabled  us  to  attend  to  about  three  times  the  number  of  cases  this  year  as  last,  with  only  one 
physician  to  attend  all  the  duties  of  office  and  dispensary.  By  this  arrangement  one  physician 
has  been  able  to  remain  in  the  office  nearly  aH  the  time  whUe  the  other  was  attending  outside 
calls,  each  alternating  with  the  other  in  making  distant  trips  to  the  sick  in  camps. 

The  separation  of  pnysicians,  as  proposed  for  the  ensuinff  irear,  will  leave  us  practically  at  the 
same  disadvantase  we  had  hoped  was  overcome,  namely,  the  necessity  of  having  at  all  tames  an 
attendant  upon  the  calls  at  the  dispensary,  so  that  there  will  occur  no  disappoiiitments  to  those 
who  may  come— many  from  a  long  distance-^nd  who,  upon  finding  no  one  there  to  attend  their 
wants,  must  return  without  attention  and  have  just  grounds  for  complaint,  such  as  the  physi- 
cian so  often  hears.  No  wonder  they  cling  to  their  superstitions  and  remain  at  the  mercy  of 
the  native  medicine  man,  objects  which  we  are  instructed  to  overcome  by  using  '*  tact  and  firm- 
ness to  induce  th^  Indians  to  discard  the  practices  of  their  native  medicine  men  and  to  siubsti- 
tute  civilized  treatment  for  suiMrstitions  and  barbarous  rites  and  customs.  *'  No  one  better  sees 
the  inconsistency  of  such  a  policy  than  the  faithful  worker  in  the  field,  who  very  early  rec- 
ognizes the  limits  of  human  undertakings  and  powers  of  endurance— a  very  slow  oiviliattioo« 
indeed. 

The  unusual  severity  of  the  past  winter  caused  great  suffering  among  the  sick  who  could  not 
be  attended  or  have  proper  care  and  attention.  Much  bronchud  trouble  and  resultinsr  pneu- 
monia caused  most  of  our  deaths  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  Meaeufee  and 
whooping  cough  have  prevailed  during  the  year.  The  greatest  number  of  deaths  resulted  from 
some  form  of  tuberculosis,  usually  oi  pulmonary  or  lymphatic  types.  During  the  months  of 
July  and  August  much  dysentery  and  infantile  oiarrhosa  occurs  and  finds  many  victims,  espe- 
cially among  young  children ,  who  usually  die  from  nefdect.  Very  few  cases  of  venereal  diseases 
come  under  our  notice,  so  the  conclusion  is  that  few  cases  are  to  be  found,  which  bespeaks  a 
comparatively  good  reputation  for  these  Indians. 

Our  medical  supplies  have  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  year,  and  at  this  writ* 
ing  are  almost  entirely  exhausted.    Most  of  the  artidee  furnished  have  been  of  standard  quality. 
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yet  some  were  not  of  reliaUe  strengili  or  imrity.  There  is  great  need  of  a  reyision  of  the  medi- 
cal estimate  famished,  and  the  addition  of  some  of  the  newer  remedies  and  np-to-date  instra- 
ments  sad  appliances  allowed,  if  hest  treatment  and  results  are  to  be  exi>ected  and  obtained. 

A  hospital,  m.  my  opinion,  would  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  needs  of  this  agency,  and 
weuld  fulara  many  aayantages  and  results  not  to  be  hoped  for  under  present  conditions. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  agency  buildings  will  be  greatly  improved  by  the  reiNiirs  and  remod- 
ding  DOW  beinff  made,  and  ^nill  insure  greater  health  and  comfort  to  the  employees. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  but  that  another  physician  shonld  be  allowed  this  agency, 
if  the  work  of  this  branch  of  the  service  is  to  be  done  in  anything  like  a  satlsfao- 
tory  manner;  and  there  is  certainly  fpte&t  need  of  a  hospital  here. 

1  wonld  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  following  decision  of  the  United 
States  judge  for  the  district  of  South  Dakota: 

In  order  that  cases  may  not  be  brought  before  the  court  over  which  the  Federal  courts  have  no 
jurisdiction,  I  will  say  that,  where  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
case  is  one  by  or  against  an  Indian,  a  person  who  is  the  offspring  of  a  white  American  citizen  and 
■n  Indian  woman  is  not  an  Indian  within  the  provision  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  this  decision,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  prosecute  cases  in  the  United 
States  court  against  a  mixed  blood  whose  father  is  a  white  American  citizen,  while 
^e  fuIL-bloodea  Indian  could  be.  This  discrimination  against  the  latter  class,  if 
carried  into  operation  on  this  reserve,  would  soon  lead  to  serious  consequences. 
The  State  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  action  in  such  cases  as  long  as  the  mixed 
bloods  or  Indians  do  not  bear  their  proportion  of  the  taxation. 

pQliee. — The  police  force  has  continued  to  perform  its  duties  in  the  same  satisfac- 
tory manner  as  in  years  past.    Their  duties  are  arduous,  and  the  pay  of  these 
faithful  employees  sbould  be  materially  increased. 
The  statistical  reports  are  herewith  respectfully  transmitted. 
Very  respectfully, 

Chas.  E.  McChesnet, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  St.  Mary's  School,  Rosebud  Reserve. 

BosEBiTD,  S.  Dak.,  Jxdy  — ,  1897. 

DlAR  Sir:  Herewith  respectfnlly  submitted  the  twelfth  annual  report  oi  St.  Mary's  Mission, 
Slice  the  rebuilding  on  this  reservaticm. 

A  week  or  two  prior  to  the  close  of  the  last  school  year  (1805-96)  it  was  decided  that  for  the 
fatnre  St  Marv's  should  be  a  xirls'  school  only.  This,  while  undoubtedly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
BdtooL,  shut  out  about  one-half  of  our  former  pupils  and  prevented  us  from  attaining  as  high  an 
avenge  of  attendance  as  in  past  years.    This,  though  regrettable,  was  anything  but  an  umniti- 

Sited  eTH  for  the  extreme  seventy  of  the  past  winter,  which  kept  the  children  to  the  house 
|7  after  day,  and  made  us  appreciate  the  advantage  of  room. 

The  health  of  the  children,  notwithstanding  the  close  confinement,  was  excellent,  and  there  is 
nothing  worse  to  report  than  coughs,  colds,  and  minor  ailments.  In  this  connection  we  tender 
our  tturnks  to  the  agency  phsrsidiuis  for  their  prompt  and  willing  aid  whenever  called  for. 

The  morale  of  the  school  has  been  most  excellent.  A  ready,  willing  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
<^iildien  has  made  the  school  year  very  pleasant  and  profitable.  We  have  had  no  case  of  truancy 
tUi  year— «  rather  unusual  record. 

The  buildings  were  thoroughly  overhauled,  cleaned,  and  all  necessary  repairs  made  during 
the  summer  vacation.  Tlie  Intcnen  and  laundry  now  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  water  by 
direct  pressure  from  force  pump  at  creek.  This  has  proved  a  great  convenience  and  saving  6t 
labor. 

The  ffarden  furnished  abundance  of  fine  vegetables,  and  we  were  able  to  use  them  lavishly  on 
the  children's  tablea  Our  cows  have  enabled  us  to  give  the  children  about  all  the  milk  they 
wWiedfor. 

The  school  met  with  considerable  loss  of  live  stock.  A  valuable  horse  had  to  be  killed  on 
aooonnt  of  a  fall  on  iceu  and  four  head  of  cattle  died  from  various  causes. 

The  school  has  been  fortunate  in  retaining  the  services  of  most  of  the  staff  of  the  former  year; 
the  only  new  member  has  had  years  of  exi>erience  in  another  mission  school. 

We  wish  to  express  to  you  and  to  all  the  agency  officials  bur  appreciation  of  the  uniform  kind* 
neesand  consideration  with  which  we  have  oeen  treated  in  our  ousiness  relations. 
Very  respectfully, 

Pbbot  H.  Mugfobd,  Superintendent 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  McChibsitet, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  St.  Francis  School,  Rosebud  Reserve. 

Rosebud  Aoenct,  S.  Dak.,  Atigust  A,  1897. 
^DiAR  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  St.  Francis  Mission  boarding  school 
for  the  past  year. 

.  In  the  first  week  of  September  we  had  150  pupils  present,  the  average  for  the  month  being-148; 
'«  second  quarter,  164;  Tor  third  quarter,  181 ;  for  fourth  quarter,  194.  The  total  enrollment  for 
the  vear  surpassed  that  of  any  previous  one,  206;  boys,  96;  girls,  112.  The  ready  return  of  the 
pipfis  shows  that  they  consider  the  school  as  their  other  home,  and  the  steady  increase  is  the 
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best  proof  of  the  oonfldenoe  of  the  parents  in  this  schooL    Quite  a  number  of  Indians,  beinfir  a 

ions  to  have  their  children  at  the  mission,  have  asked  me  already  to  take  down  their  n^^n^^^f  for 
the  cominff  year. 

Except  f  onr  oases  of  pnenmonla  in  Decemb^,  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  verv-  irood. 
Their  healthy  and  happy  and  neat  appearance  has  been  observed  and  spontaneously  acknowl- 
edged by  many  a  visitor.  For  conmion  ailings,  as  coughs,  colds,  sore  eves,  etc. ,  one  of  the  Sister« 
keeps  a  supply  of  medicines  on  hand ;  for  the  few  serious  cases  we  called  on  the  agency  phyBtcians, 
Drs.  L.  M.  Hardin  and  W.  £.  ConviUe,  who  have  always  promptly  answered.  One  8-year-^d 
girl  died  of  consumption  at  her  home  in  the  last  week  of  June. 

The  sanitarv  conditions  are  excellent— regrular  and  well-prepared  meals,  very  good  water,  large 
and  airy  domitories,  school  and  play  rooms,  the  utmost  cleanliness,  a  good  system  of  sewerage, 
and  the  location  of  the  school  itself  are  as  many  preventives  of  sickness. 

The  schoolroom  work  was  carried  on  suocee^uUy.  The  written  examinations  at  the  end  of 
each  month  and  the  oral  at  the  end  of  each  term  were  kept  up  with  good  results.  The  kinder- 
garten especially  mads  notable  progress.  In  the  primary  grade  stendUng  was  introduced,  and 
m  the  advancea  grade  Krone's  map  drawing.  Instruction  in  muric,  both  vocal  and  inatm- 
mental,  have  been  carried  on  bv  able  teachers. 

On  various  occasions  during  the  year  entertainments  were  given  by  the  pupils.  As  the  Tegu- 
lar examinations  in  the  schoolroom  keep  alive  emulation,  so  these  public  enMrtainments  have 
proved  to  be  a  great  help  to  get  the  children  over  their  natural  shyness  and  that  false  and  bat- 
toned-up  modesty  they  were  greatlv  suffering  from  the  first  years. 

Indiutriefl.— Besides  the  necessary  house  chores  in  the  boys*  quarters,  the  latter  were  oocnpied 
in  gardening,  farming,  care  of  stock,  and  in  the  different  working  shops,  viz,  9  in  the  carpenter 
shop,  4  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  4  in  the  bakery,  and  8  in  the  shoemaker  shop.  The  carpenter 
boys  have  helped  and  learned  a  good  deal  in  erecting  a  new  bam  for  the  cattle  and  a  hennoose, 
and  during  the  winter  months  in  helping  to  make  tables,  cupboards,  and  the  like.  Most  of  the 
original  stables,  not  answering  any  more  the  present  needs,  have  been  torn  down  and  more 
spacious  and  solid  ones  erected  about  400  yards  from  the  school  buildings.  This  ohanve  ia  a 
decided  improvement,  as  it  allows  a  more  friendly  view  of  the  main  buildings  and  facilitatea  the 
whole  management  of  the  economy. 

A  great  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  sewing  room:  Aprons,  different  kind8,8S4;  com- 
forters, 40;  chemises,  88;  drawers,  assorted,  160;  dresses,  889;  Lace,  thread  and  woolen,  225  yards; 
pillowcases,  worked  and  plain,  180;  skirts,  155;  shirts,  50;  sheets,  000;  stockings  knittCKl,  20  pairs: 
bedspreads,  crochet  work,  8;  scarfs,  10;  ticks,  41;  towels,  75,  etc. 

In  the  tailor  shop,  besides  all  the  mending  and  sewing  for  the  boys,  16  large  boys'  suits  w^re 
made.  Many  of  the  girls  had  rather  to  be  kept  back  than  to  be  encouraged  in  this  line,  as  they 
seemed  to  grudge  themselves  their  recreation  to  make  time  for  needlework.  Still,  this  beingr 
busy  all  the  time  had  much  to  do  with  their  being  so  happy. 

As  to  our  missionary  work  I  would  say  that  different  camps  have  been  visited  pretty  regu- 
larly. Our  main  endeavor  has  been  to  encourage  them  by  word  and  example  to  work,  improve 
their  homes,  and  take  good  careof  their  families  and  their  property.  The  old  Indianswere  over- 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  their  country  had  been  declared  to  be  ''a  oattle  country,  not  fit  for  farm- 
ing/* This,  of  course,  was  more  congenial  to  their  nature  and  their  old  habits.  We  try«  how- 
ever, to  encourage  them  to  do  a  little  farming  and  gardening.  As  no  seeds  were  issued  this 
spring,  several  or  our  old  pupils  and  a  good  many  others  belonging  to  the  mission  came  asking 
us  for  seed  potatoes  and  turnip  seed. 

We  had  no  divorce  of  a  legal  marriage.  When  a  young  man  attempted  to  procure  a  dlT^orce 
from  his  legal  wife,  all  the  rest  were  anxiously  watching  the  case  and  spoke  about  it  in  their 
meetings.  One  among  others  said: ''  If  the  sacred  marriage  is  not  more  kept  sacred,  where  are 
we  driving— back  to  oui^old  custom  ?"  In  my  opinion  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  not  only  for 
christianizing  but  for  civilizing  these  Indians,  to  give  them  to  understand  that  there  Is  no 
divorce.  These  wild  natures  will  never  be  thorougmy  subdued  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to 
dispose  of  their  wives  as  they  do  of  any  piece  of  property.  It  has  always  been  our  endeavor  to 
go  in  harmony  with  all  in  the  field,  and  as  much  aspoasible  to  prevent  rubbing.  Prudence,  tact, 
and  firmness  will  overcome  difficulties  of  that  kind. 

I  am  especially  obliged  to  you,  dear  sir,  for  your  ever  ready  assistance.  The  life  of  a  mission- 
ary, as  well  as  of  any  living  and  working  among  and  for  the  Indians,  is  often  tiring;  bnt  the 
traditional  harmony  that  so  far  has  existed  among  all  on  this  reserve  is  bound  to  make  a  final 


I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

P.  Flor.  Diqmann,  8.  J. 
Chablbs  E.  McChbsnet, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Repoet  op  Missionaey  Rosebud  Reserve. 

Rosebud  Aoenct,  S.  Dak.,  July  2f ,  1897. 

My  Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  again  submit  to  you  a  brief  report  after  a  yearns  work 
here. 

During^  the  past  year  our  number  of  missionaries  has  been  18— males  12,  female,  1— unless  I 
were  to  indudia  those  at  St.  Mary^s  school  (male  1,  females  8)  who  are  really  doing  much  nUs- 
sionary  work. 

The  number  of  Indians  who  are  actually  communicants  is  852,  though  five  times  that  number 
are  members  of  the  church  by  baptism.  During  the  past  year  the  number  baptized  was  lOB. 
Total  number  on  register,  2,441. 

The  contributions  which  have  been  made  by  missionary  societies  and  individuals  in  the  East 
and  by  men's  and  women's  societies  here  and  expended  for  educational  purposes  amount  to  IS^IO; 
for  religious  purposes,  about  t2,450. 

The  number  of  marriages  recorded  by  me  is  as  follows:  2  by  Rev.  Wm.  Holmes,  6  by  Rev.  David 
Tatiyopa,  27  by  myself. 

The  amount  paid  Indians  for  all  purposes  $1,856,  for  freighting  $55,  purchase  of  wood  $65,  and 
for  all  other  purposes  $1 JS86. 

In  presenting  the  above  statistics  I  may  assure  you  that  the  work  of  this  mission  is  enconraffins 

Faithfully  yours, 
_  Aaron  B.  Clark.- 

Dr.  McChbsnet,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
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Bepobt  of  Missionary,  Rosebud  Reserve. 

Dear  Str:  In  compliance  with  your  invitation,  I  snbmit  the  following  report  of  the  work  of 
tiie  American  Miasionary  AsBodation  under  my  direction: 

Daring  the  past  year  four  native  missionaries,  with  their  wives,  have  assisted  in  the  work  on 
flib  reservation.  They  have  been  active  in  religions  work  in  their  respective  localities.  So  far 
e  possible  I  trv  to  keep  them  busy  at  various  work.  In  the  winter  they  give  some  instroction 
in  Kngiish.  if  they  can,  or  in  Dakota,  to  those  who  are  not  in  the  day  schools  and  to  adults.  I 
bave  tried  to  have  them  garden  and  farm  some  also.  In  every  rase  their  conduct  has  been 
exemplary  and  helpful.  As  thev  have  had  some  considerable  training  in  school,  they  have  been 
behifnl  in  the  homes,  caring  for  the  sick,  teaching  sewing  and  mending 

Up  to  the  present  time  these  native  helpers  have  come  from  the  reservations  which  have  been 
kmeer  in  contact  with  civilizing  influences,  and  we  hope  to  utilize  our  church  members  as  soon 
as  fhey  can  become  helpful  leaders  to  their  people.  One  young  man  and  his  wife  have  been 
sQpported  entirely  by  the  Native  Dakota  Missionarv  Society. 

There  have  been  froquent  accessions  to  our  churches,  and  the  churches  contributed  over  $200 
to  the  various  benevolent  societies  of  the  Ck>nffregational  churches  and  to  their  own  support. 
There  are  new  fields  which  ought  to  be  occupied  and  demands  for  new  church  buildings,  but 
the  severe  flnanrlnl  stress  that  has  fallen  upon  all  missionary  societies  prevents  our  taldng  up 
new  work. 

So  far  a»  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  there  has  been  a  growing  restlessness  among  the  Indians 
as  a  whole.  This,  I  think,  has  been  due  to  the  preparation  for  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
and  to  release  from  putting  in  crops  and  tending  them  this  spring. 

While  this  is  not  an  agricultural  country,  there  is  a  large  moral  influence  in  requiring  them 
to  break,  fence,  and  plant  each  year  something.  It  gives  them  more  permanence  ana  a  feeling  of 
responsibility,  which  is  essential  in  their  progress.  It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  a  good  many  that 
tbey  booffbt  seed  oats,  com,  and  potatoes,  and  planted  on  their  own  responsibility. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  new  influences  of  the  boarding  school  new  lines  of  progress  will 
be  marked  out  and  developed. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courteous  treatment  during  the  i)ast  year, 
I  am,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

James  F.  Cross. 

Dr.  Chjlb.  £.  McChbbnet, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  SISSETON  AGENCY. 

SissETON  Agency,  S.  Dak,,  September  i,  1897, 

Sm:  In  compliance  with  yonr  instmctions,  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  this  my 
first  annnal  report  for  the  nacal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 18^. 

I  assnmed  charge  of  this  agency  on  the  1st  day  of  Jnly,  1897,  and  owing  to  the 
short  time  I  have  been  here  my  report  will  necessarily  be  brief,  relating  facts 
and  conditions  coming  xmder  my  general  observation. 

I  am  frank  in  saying  that  I  was  very  mnch  surprised  to  find  that  the  affairs  at 
this  i^ency  have  been  carried  on  apparently  in  an  unbusinesslike  manner.  The 
boildmgs  at  the  agency  and  school  have  the  appearance  of  willful  neglect;  not  a 
building  on  the  agency  but  what  leaks  during  an  ordinary  shower.  It  has  been 
necessary  since  mv  arrival  here  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  to  be  taken 
Tip  in  removing  the  debris  and  refuse  from  the  premises  in  order  to  better  the 
stnitary  conditions  of  the  surroundings. 

The  agency  is  beautifully  located  upon  a  tract  of  land  containing  180  acres  and 
fiitaated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Coteau  Hills.  This  small  tract  is  insufficient 
for  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  agency  in  a  proper  manner  and  for  the  protection 
and  safety  of  Gh>vemment  prop^iy.  A  tract  ot  not  less  than  a  section  of  land 
should  have  been  reserved. 

Besides  the  Government  building  located  on  the  agency  there  is  one  general 
store,  own^  by  a  white  man,  who  is  not  a  licensed  trader,  but  is  merely  allowed 
to  conduct  his  business  at  the  sufferance  of  the  Government.    *     *    * 

The  Sisseton  Indian  Industrial  Boarding  School  is  located  1^  miles  northwest  from 
the  agency,  the  grounds  comprising  820  acres,  42  acres  of  which  are  cultivated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
industrial  teacher,  the  residue  being  used  for  pasturage. 

The  buildings  wMch  were  intenaed  for  the  accommodation  of  140  pupils  can 
not  now  comfortably  acconmiodate  more  than  120,  as  the  buildings  nave  been 
peatly  neglected  and  should  have  many  needed  repairs  at  once,  or  it  will  be 
but  a  short  time  before  they  will  be  unfit  for  the  occupation  of  more  than  one-hsdf 
of  this  number.  The  water  is  excellent,  but  the  S3rstem  of  conduction  could  be 
much  better.    I  anticipate  from  present  conditions  a  successful  year  for  the  school. 

The  land  selected  by  the  Indians  for  their  allotments  I  find  to  be  of  good  quality. 
«nd  if  properly  cultivated  would  abundantly  reward  them  for  the  energy  and 
labor  required  to  accomplish  this  result.  I  find  that  the  Indian  in  general  is  much 
averse  to  a  systematic  course  of  manual  and  physical  work,  and  is  easily  led  off 
by  false  prophets,  who  claim  that  he  can,  for  the  asking,  receive  a  large  payment 
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of  the  principal  deposited  to  his  credit,  and  is  only  too  willing  to  forsake  liJs 
farming  and  hosbandrv  interests. 

I  have  been  informed  that  there  was  a  payment  made  to  these  Indians  last  s^riz>^ 
which  prevented  them  from  putting  in  their  crops  until  late.  Conse(^uently  it  leift 
many  of  them  in  poor  circumstances,  and  the  annual  payment  which  they  -^wrill 
receive  this  fall  will  not  relieve  many  of  the  poorer  Indians  from  suffering  axtd 
they  will  need  assistance  during  the  coming  winter.  Those  who  are  clamoring 
the  loudest  to-day  for  a  large  payment  of  money  are  the  ones  who  have  put  in  no 
crops  at  all. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  baleful  influence,  the  liquor  traffic,  has  its  victims  among: 
the  Indians.  The  surrounding  conditions  on  this  reservation  have  made  it  moc^ 
easier  for  tiie  white  man  who  carries  on  this  business  to  do  so  without  fear  of  detec- 
tion; but  I  anticipate  when  the  law  passed  by  the  last  session  of  Congreaa  relative 
to  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  Indians  shall  have  been  applied  in  a  few  cases  it  will 
have  a  wonderful  effect  in  stopping  this  nefarious  trafac. 

The  population  of  these  Indians,  I  find,  has  not  materially  changed  within  tiie 
last  several  years.    The  census  shows  the  following: 

Total  Indian  and  mixed  blood  population. 1,869 

Males 917 

Females 953 

Children  between  6  and  18  years 558 

Males 289 

Females 263 

Births 41 

Deaths 85 

School  enxollment — Sisseton  Indian  Industrial,  average  attendance,  92;  Good  Will 
Mission,  75^. 

The  statistics  of  crops  show  a  decided  decrease  over  that  of  the  last  two  years, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a  very  late  spring. 


Fiscal 
year  1806. 

Fiscal 
Xearl807. 

Wheat 

bushels.. 

41.002 
32,860 

7,920 
12,100 

4.512 

28 

100 

165 

2,840 

27.61« 

Oats 

do.... 

26.8eau 

Com  - 

do.... 

6.  MO 

Potatoes 

do.... 

idiooo 

Flax 

do.... 

8.910 

Horses 

l\Z42 

Mules 

Cattle  .               

'ias 

Swine 

218 

Doiii«wtic f f>"^)H                                 , ---      -.      -,._-,      

8.081 

The  missionaries  who  have  taken  up  relipous  work  among  these  Indians  are 
accomplishing  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  submit  the  following  report  from  Bev.  G.  S. 
Baskerville,  superintendent  of  the  Good  Will  Mission: 

I  f nmish  yon  herewith  the  number  of  oommnnicants,  the  nmnber  added  dnrinff  the  year,  and 
the  total  of  the  contributions  of  the  seven  Presbyterian  churches  on  this  reservanon.  I  have  no 
data  from  which  I  can  get  the  total  number  of  marriages,  and  know  of  but  three  that  have 
occurred  here  during  the  year: 

Total  number  of  communicants  in  the  seven  Presbyterian  churches  on  the 

reservation 521 

Number  of  communicants  added  during  the  year 42 

Total  contribution  of  the  seven  churches $1,460.40 

Sabbath>school  membership 285 

The  police  force,  consisting  of  six  privates,  is  composed  of  good,  intelligent  men, 
their  presence  having  a  salutary  influence  among  the  lawless  element  of  the  tribe, 
more  so  than  the  white  ofScers  of  the  law.  lliis  is  so  from  the  fact  that  tiie 
civil  authorities  are  averse  to  prosecuting  cases  where  Indians  are  the  parties, 
for  the  reason  that  their  land  is  not  taxable,  the  white  citizens  complaining  that 
the  Indians  should  bear  their  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  State  through  the  tax- 
ation of  their  land.  As  citizenship  is  a  safeguard  to  the  right  of  life,  lioerty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  without  an  exception  the  Indian  should  be  recognized 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  his  white  neighbor. 

ConduBion.— In  general  the  Indians  are  very  observant  of  the  Sabbath,  polite  and 
peaceable,  except  when  using  liquor. 
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I  see  no  reason  why  the  Indian  shonld  not  be,  with  the  proper  handling  of  their 
IiDdB,  in  a  few  years  in  a  prosperous  condition,  providing  they  are  left  alone  by 
nnacrapnlons  politicians  and  traders. 
I  snlnnit  herewith  the  report  of  Superintendent  J.  L.  Baker. 
I  have  the  honor  to  to,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Nathan  P.  Johnson, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  CoioossiONEB  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Report  of  Supbbintendbnt  of  Sissbton  School. 

Indian  Industriaij  SoHooii, 
Siueton  Agency^  S.  Dtzk.,  September  U  1^7. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  compliiuioe  with  instractions,  my  report  of  thia  school  for 
the  year  ending  June  80, 1807. 

The  progress  made  has  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  although  many  difQcnltiee  have 
attended  toe  administration  of  the  school  in  the  lack  of  cooperation  by  the  agent,  and  in  the 
inefficiency  and  indiiference  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  school  as  shown  by  a  few  of  the 
o^oyeea.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  there  has  been  a  general  advance  ment  of  the  pupils. 

Iney  have  learned  English  very  rapidly  and  speak  it  almost  wholly,  and  have  made  rapid 
rrogreas  in  schoolroom  work.  The  moral  character  of  the  children  has  likewise  improved,  and 
they  are  respectful  in  manner,  obedient  to  the  regulations  of  the  school,  and  are  eager  for 
■dTanoement  in  civilization. 

Among  the  parents  there  has  grown  during  the  year  a  general  good  feeling  toward  the  school. 
tad  they  express  satisfaction  at  the  improvement  made  by  the  children.  This  is  a  marked 
inqnovement  upon  the  spirit  shown  by  them  in  the  preceding  years,  and  argues  well  for  the 
fotare. 

Ths  flu'ik  The  school  farm  consists  of  40  acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  Of  this,  25  acres  are 
in  oats,  6  in  potatoes.  6  in  com.  and  5  in  garden  produce,  turnips,  beets,  cabbage,  squashes,  onions, 
pease,  etc  xhe  Indian  boys  deserve  credit  for  the  work  done  m  raising  the  crop,  as  well  as  for 
the  care  taken  of  the  stock,  the  industrial  teacher  manifesting  very  little  interest  in  his  work. 

Oarpaalar  ahep.— A  good  building  for  the  use  of  the  carpenter  and  the  instruction  of  his  appren- 
tioes  was  erected  last  year,  but  as  the  agent  neglected  to  send  to  the  Department  estimates 
made  for  material  in  this  industry,  the  work  of  the  carpenter  has  been  greatly  hampered;  yet 
a  fair  showing  of  repairs  and  of  ornamentation  of  the  interior  of  the  builoings  has  been  made. 

Wirasaa  and  shoe  Bhop.— During  the  first  half  of  the  year  we  had  no  employee  in  this  branch  of 
the  work,  but  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  under  a  competent  employee,  six  boys  were 
detailed,  who  took  great  interest  in  the  work  and  made  rapid  advancement. 

Itviag  room.— In  the  sewing  room  a  regular  number  of  «rls  has  been  detailed,  and  I  iind  that 
nearly  all  of  them  have  been  benefited,  as  evidenced  by  uie  intelligent  and  careful  manner  in 
which  thev  perform  the  work  assigned  them.  There  has  been  a  lack  in  this  department  of  suf- 
fldent  insnmction  and  oversight  of  the  girls  in  the  cutting,  fitting,  and  careful  finishing  of 
garments.  JThe  girls  show  great  aptitude  and  liking  for  sewing-room  work,  but  have  needed 
more  careful  supervision  for  their  best  improvement. 

OiUaary  Aepartmant— Under  the  management  of  a  thoroughly  competent  cook,  the  food  for  the 
children  has  been  palatably  prepared,  and  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  were  patterns  of  neat- 
nen.  Beside  doing  a  part  of  the  work  necessary  to  this  department^each  girl  detailed  is  taught 
to  make  bread,  pies,  cake,  etc. ,  in  quantities  suitable  for  a  family.  This  knowledge  we  feel  will 
be  a  great  factor  in  fitting  her  to  become  in  the  future  the  mistress  of  a  civilized  home. 

lendiyr— We  have  been  without  a  laundress  for  five  months,  and  a  practical  instructor  has 
been  needed  in  this  department  for  a  long  time. 

literary  work.— During  the  year  we  had  enrolled  145  pupils  with  an  average  attendance  of  92. 
Of  this  number  25  were  in  school  for  the  first  time  and  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English  when 
they  entrap :  yet  under  the  efficient  instruction  of  the  kindergarten  teacher  they  were  able  at 
the  dose  of  the  year  to  use  the  language  intelligibly.  The  school  was  slow  in  filling  up  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  as  many  of  the  parents  neglected  to  bring  in  their  children  until  they 
vere  foroed  to  do  so,  and  it  was  nearly  Christmas  oef ore  the  school  was  filled.  The  class-room 
work  is  mostly  primiEuy,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  remain  here  for  so  short  a  time. 

Be8ervati<m  schools,  where  the  Indians  have  become  citizens,  like  nonreservation  schools, 
should  have  some  way  of  compelling  children  to  remain  in  the  same  school  for  a  certain  number 
of  years.  The  way  it  is  at  present,  a  child  wHl  come  to  this  school  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  to 
■ome  other  school  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  then  back  here  again.  This  constant  cliang- 
ing  is  going  on  among  all  the  schools  of  this  reservation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  more  thim 
60  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  the  previous  year.  This  is  very  detrimental  to  the  chudren  and  dis- 
eooraging  to  the  teachers. 

Mudi  advancement  was  made  in  class-room  work,  especiaUy  in  English  speaking.  The  chil- 
dien  were  encouraged  to  prepare  programs  for  evening  entertainments,  ana  much  good  work 
was  effected  by  them  in  this  Bne.  They  had  instruction  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
The  various  holidays  were  observed  with  appropriate  exercises. 

The  school  dosea  June  80  with  an  entertainment  at  which  the  diildren  acquitted  themselves 
creditaUv.  Tbe  large  assembly  room  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  many  could  not 
gain  adoaission.  The  Visitors  and  patrons  of  the  school  expressed  themselves  as  highly  enter- 
tafaied,  and  spoke  of  the  great  advancement  made  in  the  school  in  the  last  few  years. 

BaU^Eeus  atrvieea.  — Sun&y  school  was  maintained  at  the  schpol  throughout  the  year  under  the 
management  of  superintendent  and  employees,  and  religious  services  field  on  Sunday  eveninss; 
two  evenings  of  the  month  conducted  by  the  mission  ministers,  and  the  remaining  time  oy 
employees.  The  children  are  encouraged  to  attend  services  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  either  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  or  the  Episcopal  Mission.  Morning  devotional  exercises  are  observed 
daily  m  each  schoolroom. 

Saattarfr— The  health  of  the  children  has  been  exceptionally  good.  No  epidemic  or  case  of 
severe  sioknefls  occurred  during  the  year.  Chronic  cases  of  scrofula  and  a  number  oases  of  sore 
eyes  were  the  only  disabilities  of  the  year. 

CBeeiBc.— Looking  to  the  future  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  repairs  are  needed 
■tthe  various  bnfidings  of  the  institution,  most  of  which  have  already  been  recommended  to 
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the  Department.    With  these  in  prospect,  a  fair  corps  of  employees  and  the  good  will  ot  the 
Indians,  the  prospect  is  cheering  for  snccessfnl  work  during  the  coming  year. 
With  thanKs  to  yonr  office  for  past  favors  and  oonrtesies,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  L.  Bakbo,  Superinteudent, 
Nathan  P.  Johnson,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  YANKTON  AGENCY. 

Greenwood,  S.  Dak.,  Atigttst  23,  1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instmctions  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1897. 

Farming  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation.  A  favor- 
able season  has  enabled  them  to  make  fairly  good  crops  of  wheat,  com,  potatoes, 
besides  a  considerable  amount  of  garden  truck,  such  as  melons, ptmipkins,  turnips, 
etc.  The  com  crop  will  be  unusually  fine.  Wheat  will  not  be  so  go<xL  as  last  year, 
though  the  acreage  is  largely  in  excess  of  any  previous  year. 

More  interest  in  farming  has  been  manifested  this  year  than  probably  any  pre- 
vious year  of  their  reservation  life.  They  are  well  provided  with  horses,  imple- 
ments, and  other  farming  appliances,  and  with  proper  supervision  and  encourage- 
ment would  in  a  few  years  become  self-supporting.  An  unusual  amount  of  ground 
has  been  broken  this  year.  If  these  Indians  were  supplied  with  stock  cattle  I  am 
of  the  impression  that  a  good  use  would  be  made  of  them.  Cattle  should  be  issued 
only  to  the  more  progressive  and  industrious. 

Indii8tries.~In  addition  to  their  farming  ox)eration8  the  Indians  of  this  reserva- 
vation  do  the  Government  freighting,  cut  and  deliver  wood  and  hay  for  the  use 
of  the  agency  and  school,  all  at  remunerative  rates,  which,  in  addition  to  the  yield 
of  their  crops  and  the  annuities  paid  them,  enables  the  more  thrifty  to  live  com- 
paratively comfortable.  Some  of  them,  by  these  different  resources,  might  accu- 
mulate something,  but  for  the  fact  that  they  have  to  assist  their  less  thrifty  neigh- 
bors and  relations.  The  Indian's  hospitality,  so  far  as  his  means  will  permit,  is 
boundless.  He  will  divide  his  last  morsel  with  his  neighbor,  however  thriftless 
and  improvident  the  latter  may  be. 

Boildui^.— The  twenty-five  houses  for  Indians  authorized  by  the  Department  have 
aU  been  issued,  and  at  this  date — August  23 — are  constructed  or  in  the  process  of 
construction.  These  houses  are  16  by  20,  of  good  material,  and  well  constructed, 
making  them  very  comfortable,  and  when  painted  present  a  neat  appearance. 
They  are  built  at  the  expense  of  the  beneficiary,  under  the  supervision  and  assist- 
ance of  an  agency  farmer.  Fifty  or  seventy-five  more  will  be  needed  to  comfort- 
ably house  these  people.  There  being  no  building  material  on  this  reservation,  it 
has  to  be  obtained  from  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Artesian  wells.— The  two  artesian  weUs  authorized  by  the  Department  for  the 
purx)ose  of  filling  Lake  Andes  have  been  sunk,  and  have  proved  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. They  are  6-inch  wells,  and  it  is  believed  wiU  be  all  sufiBcient  in  preventing 
the  lake  from  ever  again  going  dry.  It  is  now  a  fine  body  of  water,  and  is  of  great 
service  to  the  surrounding  country.  The  well  at  the  agency  has  been  a  source  of 
no  little  trouble  and  expense,  but  is  now,  it  is  believed,  in  a  condition  to  be  of 
great  service  to  the  agency  for  irrigation,  fire,  stock,  domestic,  and  Tnining  pur. 
poses.  The  leak  on  the  outside  of  the  pipe  has  not  been  stopped,  but  is  so  controlled 
as  to  do  but  little  damage. 

EdttoatioiL— There  are  two  Indian  schools  at  this  agency— the  industrial  boarding 
school,  supported  entirely  by  the  Government,  and  the  Episcopal  Mission  School, 
under  the  supervision  of  Bishop  W.  H.  Hare  and  maintained  by  that  Church,  Mrs. 
Jane  H.  Johnstone  in  immediate  charge.  This  school  is  for  boys  alone,  and  is 
doing  excellent  work  in  the  advancement  of  its  pupils.  Both  of  these,  schools  are 
well  attended.  Attention  to  the  industrial  as  well  as  the  mental  training  is  given 
in  both  these  schools.  At  both  good  croiw  of  com,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetobles 
are  raised,  mainly  through  labor  of  the  boys. 

Ck>art  of  Indiaa  ofibnies.— This  court  is  composed  of  three  members,  selected  for 
their  intelligence,  dignity,  and  irreproachable  character.  The  court,  by  its  just 
rulings  and  impartiality,  has  earned  the  respect  of  the  tribe,  and  its  decisions  are 
rarely  questioned,  but  readily  submitted  to.  It  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  agent 
in  the  settlement  of  controversies  that  are  constantly  occurring. 

Accompanying  this  report  will  be  found  reporte  of  Superintendent  "Wood,  of  tiie 
Gh>vernment  school ;  Mrs.  Johnstone,  of  the  Episcopal  school,  and  MiasionarieB 
Williamson  and  Cook,  as  also  statistical  report  and  census  of  the  tribe. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Smith, 
United  States  Indian  AgenL 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs.  ^,u,u...u  uv  ^  ^  ^  ^  .^ 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Yankton  School. 

Tankton  Agbnot«  S.  Dak.,  August  go^  1897, 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  annual  report  of  the  industrial  boarding  school  at  this 
aflrency  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1897.  My  report  will  be  brief,  as  the  attendance  and  general  plan 
of  the  work  has  been  similar  to  that  of  the  previons  year.  I  am  able  to  speak  favorably  upon 
the  progreao  of  the  school  and  to  speak  of  some  improvements;  also  of  some  obstadee.  The 
attendaaoe  has  been  well  up  to  that  of  previous  vears,  but  is  not  quite  sufficient  for  thecapacitv 
of  the  school.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  children  of  this  reservation  are  much 
KMXf^t  after  by  nonreservation  schools.  During  July  and  Aueust  of  each  year  representatives 
of  outside  schools  visit  this  reservation  and  pick  out  the  brightest  and  healthiest  children  and 
have  them  pledged  to  attend  their  schools  when  opened  for  the  fall  term.  As  a  result,  we  are 
vnable  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  fill  the  Qovemment  school  to  its  capacity  unless 
we  take  some  who  are  physically  unfit. 

During  thepast  year  the  school  has  had  all  the  girls  It  could  accommodate,  but  there  has  been 
capacity  for  30  per  cent  more  boys.  The  number  of  girls  belonging  to  this  tribe  who  are  cMF  school 
■go  ana  fit  to  attend  school  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  number  of  ooys. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  kindergarten  was  opened,  fully  equipped  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  competent  instructor.  This  has  been  a  beneficial  acquisition  to  our  school,  and  I  hope 
for  its  continuance. 

I  am  able  to  report  this  year  that  the  labor  of  hauling  water  from  the  Missouri  River  for  all 
parpoees  has  been  supplanted  by  the  artesian  well.  From  this  a  supply  of  water  is  furnished  to 
xoor  of  the  main  bnildings^and  a  pipe  has  been  laid  to  the  barn,  which  furnishes  all  water 
needed  for  stock  purposes.  Hydrants  have  been  placed  in  the  school  yards,  and  if  the  Depart- 
maitwiH  furnish  the  necessary  hose  a  fire  svstem  will  be  put  in,  and  a  part  of  the  same  hose  can  be 
used  for  irrigating  the  lawns.  Pipes  have  been  laid  for  irrigating  the  garden,  and  by  means  of 
ditrhee  about  60  acres  of  the  school  farm  can  be  eaaUy  irrigated. 

The  school  needs  a  teacher  of  manual  training,  we  have  the  shops,  and  they  are  quite  well 
equipped.  By  reason  of  other  duties  the  industrial  teacher  is  unable  to  give  any  instruction  in 
this  Branch  of  industry. 

A  new  bake  oven  of  large  capacity  was  added  to  our  school  durinar  the  year.  The  old  laundry 
has  been  moved  from  its  oriKinai  site  and  an  addition  of  80  feet  bmlt  thereto. 

Preparation  has  been  maae  for  a  complete  system  of  sewerage,  and  also  to  improve  the  con* 
ditko  of  the  cellars  by  graveling  and  cementmg  the  bottoms,  to  prevent  water  from  seeping 
through,  draining  being  impotisible. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  many  needed  appliances  will  be  asked  for  dtiring  the  next  fiscal 
year,  and  I  assure  you  that  no  estimate  will  be  made  except  for  what  is  absolutely  necessary. 

To  those  of  the  employees  who  have  taken  a  general  interest  in  the  success  of  the  school,  and 
rendered  willing  and  efficient  service  during  the  year,  I  extend  my  sincere  thanks.  I  also  wish 
to  express  my  full  appreciation  of  your  support  and  assistance. 

Thanking  the  Indum  Office  for  courtesies  granted,  I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  D.  Wood,  Superintendent. 

The  SuTKRiwTjmDKJiT  OF  Indian  School& 


BePOBT  of  ScrPERINTENDENT  OP  ST.   PaUL'S   SCHOOL,  YaNKTON   RESERVATION. 

St.  Paulas  School,  Yankton  Agenct, 

Chreenu)Ood,  S.  Dak.,  August  91, 1S97. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
eBd«iJane80,1897: 

From  September  until  the  dose  of  the  year  the  attendance  averaged  58.  We  had  planned  for 
but  40,  bot  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  parents  room  was  made  for  the  increased  number. 

The  health  of  the  boys  during  the  past  year  has  been  exceptionally  good.  Not  one  case  of 
sickness  occurred. 

The  outlook  for  a  prosperous  school  the  coming  year  is  good,  although  we  will  miss  some  of 
our  oldest  boys,  who  intend  going  to  Genoa  and  Carlisle  schools.  We  will  have,  however,  a  full 
econpleinent  of  pupils,  applications  being  already  on  file  for  the  enrollment  of  15  new  pupils. 

We  have  raised  an  abundance  of  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  school  the  coming  wmter,  and 
also  40O  chickens. 

Thanking  you  for  courtesies  extended,  very  respectfully, 

Janb  H.  Johnston,  FtincipaL 

J.  A.  Smith,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Yankton  Reservation. 

Tankton  Aoenct,  S.  Dak.,  Augtistsu,  1897. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  this  my  twenty-ninth  annual  report  as  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  the  Yankton  Sioux  Indians: 

How  many  generations  these  Indians  passed  in  their  wild,  savage  state  is  not  known  to  mortal 
man.  One  generation  is  not  yet  passed  since  the  first  effort  was  made  for  their  civilization. 
Habits  and  modes  of  thought  are  deep  channels  worn  in  the  solid  rock.  One  veneration  is  too 
ihort  a  time  for  a  savage  race  to  wear  sure  channels  for  itself  in  the  new  life  of  civilization. 

Yet  those  of  us  who  nave  been  on  the  ground  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  can  see  great 
dianges  hi  these  Indians.  Bare  bodies  and  the  breechcloth  are  gone  not  to  return.  The  tepee 
and  nomadic  life  are  fast  following  the  buffalo  to  the  happy  hunting  groimds  of  the  spirit  land. 
The  dance,  with  so  many  points  incompatible  with  civilization,  is  slowly  dwindling.  These 
dumgos  for  the  better  have  come  over  the  body  of  the  people,  who  have  had  little  or  no  educar 
tlon.   If  u<^  more  may  be  expected  when  the  many  youth  who  are  now  attending  school  here 
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and  elsewhere  complete  their  literary  and  manual  training  and  settle  down  to  show  the  fmiti 
of  their  edncation. 

Since  the  Ghovemment  has  entered  so  thoroaghly  npon  tbe  work  of  edncation  among  the 
Indians,  onr  Chnrch  has  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  continne  the  day  school,  which  they  severs] 
years  sustained  at  this  place;  and  is  devoting  its  efforts  exclusively  to  Church  work. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  laborers  employed,  and  little  change  in 
the  congregations.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  pure  and  holy  teachings  of  the  Bible  arc 
graduaUy  taking  deeper  root  in  the  hearts  of  this  people. 

The  followiDg  statistics  will  show  the  extent  oithe  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  among 
the  Yankton  Indians: 

Number  of  communicants. 

Yankton  Agency  Church 156 

Hill  Church m 

Cedar  Church 50 

Heyata  Church 86 

Total a68 

Contributions  made  by  these  churches-^ 

For  home  support flt^OO 

For  other  missions 688 

Total 1,786 

Amount  of  aid  received  from  the  board  of  missions $1,800 

Number  of  church  buildings 3 

Number  of  organized  churches 4 

Number  of  Christian  marriages 15 

Yours,  respectfully, 

John  P.  Wiixiaxboit, 
Missionary  of  the  Fresbtfterian  Church. 
J.  A.  Smith,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Yankton  Reservation. 

Yankton  Aoenct,  S.  Dak.,  Augttst  18^  1897. 

Str:  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  herewith  submit  an  abstract  of  the  status  of  the  work 
of  the  board  of  missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  among  the  Yanktons  for  the 
twentv-seventh  year  of  my  incumbency  and  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  mission.  St.  Paul's 
School,  a  boarding  school  for  Indian  boys,  is  a  part  of  our  work  here,  but  tinder  a  separate  head, 
which  will  report  independent  of  this. 

There  has  been  nothmg  remarkable  in  the  history  of  our  work  here  for  the  past  year.  The 
same  workers  as  for  some  years  past  have  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  Services  and 
Sunday  schools  have  been  regularly  conducted;  attendance  good. 

The  summary  below  is  for  me  year  beginning  with  June  1, 1896,  to  the  Slst  of  May  of  the  cur- 
rent year: 


Church 
Holy 

Fellow- 
ship, 

agency. 


Chapel 

Holy 

Name, 

Choteau 

Creek. 


Chapel 

St.  Philip's, 

White 

Swan. 


Number  of  families 

Number  of  i)ersons 

Baptisms: 

Adults 

Infants 

Whole  number  of  baptized  persons 

Confirmations 

Confirmed  people  now  living 

Communicants  on  the  register 

Marriages 

Burials 

Sunday-schoolteachers 

Sunday-school  scholars 

Average  attendance  at  chief  service  on  Sunday. 
Church  sittings 


100 
416 


16 
438 

21 

2SSd 

2fn 

8 

18 

10 
120 
170 
200 


48 
179 


219 


112 
83 

1 
8 


126 


71 
200 

6 
10 
2S8 
1 
121 
91 
2 
11 


64 
126 


Aid  received  from  the  board  of  missions $1,548.00 

Total  offerings  of  the  three  congregations 674.24 

Missionaries:  Male  (white),  1;  Indian  clergy,  1;  Indian  helpers,  2. 

Joseph  W.  Cook, 
Missionary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
J.  A.  Smith,  United  States  Indi€m  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  UTAH. 

REPORT  OF  UINTAH  AND  OURAY  AGENCY. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency, 
WJUterocks,  Utah,  June  SO,  1897. 

Sot:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  as  my  fourth  annual  rei)ort  of  this 
agency,  accomi>anied  by  statistics  and  a  census  of  Indians  comprising  the  Uintah 
sod  White  River  Utes  residing  on  the  Uintah  Reservation,  with  agency  at  White- 
rocks,  Utah,  and  tiie  Uncompahgre  Utes  residing  on  the  Uncompahgre  Reserva- 
tion, with  agency  at  Ouray,  Utah. 

While  in  ways  of  civilization  these  Indians  have  not  advanced  as  much  during 
the  {Mst  year  as  was  hox)ed  for  at  its  beginning,  very  many  families  on  both  res- 
ervatioiis  have  manifested  much  ener^  in  working  to  establish  homesteads  with 
reeourcee  from  which  they  hope  to  gain  their  own  subsistence  when  left  to  be  a 
self-supporting  people. 

FtoBusg. — Owmg  to  the  fact  that  the  Dex)artm6nt  had  no  funds  from  which  it 
oould  supply  garden  and  field  seeds,  there  has  not  been  as  much  new  land  brought 
under  cmtivation  as  in  the  previous  year.  Last  year  all  who  raised  crops  from 
seed  furnished  by  the  Department  returned  to  the  agency  granary,  to  be  kept  for 
their  use  in  the  next  planting,  more  than  had  been  furnished  them;  and  this  class 
oa  both  reservations  have  increased  their  acreage,  and  a  good  number  of  them  who 
never  attempted  farming  before  have  managed  to  provide  themselves  with  seed 
wheat  and  oats  and  a  little  lucerne  seed,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  tiie  agencv 
farmers,  have  made  good  beginning  These  Indians  are  fond  of  potatoes  and  all 
Teeetables,  but  those  who  farm,  with  few  exceptions,  are  not  sufficiently  advanced 
in  husbandry  to  be  able  properly  to  care  for  the  keeping  of  vegetable  seed. 

The  farms  that  have  been  established  during  the  past  four  years  have  been  well 
fenced  on  section  lines  and  accepted  by  Indians  as  their  choice  under  any  provisions 
that  may  be  made  bv  allotment  laws.  Some  of  these  farms  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  owned  by  whites  in  this- vicinity .  All  crops  are  raised  by  irrigation, 
with  its  attended  difficulties,  which  are  hard  to  overcome,  even  with  experienced 
white  labor.  Not  an  Indian,  however,  has  given  up  a  farm  that  has  been  provided 
for  him.  A  few  acres  of  lucerne  appears  to  be  the  desirable  anchor  to  hold  these 
Indiiuis  to  homesteads,  and  there  are  but  few  on  either  reservation  who  are  not 
ready  to  accept  of  and  abide  in  such  conditions. 

9amSk  zaisiiig. — Quite  a  number  of  Indians  have  horses  and  homed  cattle.  A  few 
on  tiie  Uncompahgre  Reservation  have  small  flocks  of  sheep.  The  horses  are 
nsoall^  ponies,  although  on  the  Uintah  Reservation  considerable  interest  is  mani- 
fe^ed  in  breeding  for  better  stock.  Several  Indians  on  each  reservation  have 
small  bunches  of  homed  cattle  and  derive  a  little  benefit  from  sale  of  beeves,  but 
they  will  have  no  great  profit  from  cattle  raising  until  the  neighboring  markets 
ire  so  guarded  by  officers  of  the  law  that  it  will  not  be  safe  for  white  thieves  to 
take  thereto  animals  that  have  been  stolen  from  Indians.  Several  instances  of 
thu  offense  have  been  committed  during  the  last  and  in  previous  years,  and  it  has 
been  impoBsible  to  overcome  the  hindrances  in  the  way  of  bringing  the  offenders 
before  tne  State  courts  of  justice  for  punishment. 

l^BBkanneaa.— The  Indians  have  improved  very  much  respecting  the  drink  habit, 
nd  the  police  have  been  efficient  in  assisting  to  suppress  the  liquor  traffic  bv  ped- 
dlers coming  upon  the  reservations  and  saloon  keepers  located  just  outside  the 
nservation  lines.  They  have  given  testimony  in  United  States  courts  resulting 
in  ti^e  conviction  in  two  cases,  where  the  ;|udge  gave  sentences  for  more  than  a 
year's  imprisonment.  Two  others  were  indicted  for  the  same  offense  who  skipped 
frwn  the  conntry,  and  two  are  now  under  indictment,  who  will  be  brought  to  trial 
at  the  next  term  of  court.  The  source  of  most  of  the  liquor  traffic  that  affects 
^is  agency  is  located  in  dens  of  gamblers  and  prostitutes  justoutside  the  military 
reservation  of  Fort  Duchesne,  which  could  not  exist  without  the  patronage  and 
encouragement  received  from  the  garrison  of  the  Fort,  which  it  is  understood  goes 
without  restriction. 

Idiools. — The  boarding  school  of  the  Uintah  Reservation  is  located  close  to  the 
igency.  The  attendance  has  been  good  and  the  parents  appear  to  be  growing  in 
ippreciation  of  school  advantages  furnished  tiieir  children.  The  boarding  school 
provided  for  the  Uncompahgres  has  not  been  so  successful.  The  plant  is  pleas- 
iQtly  located  and  has  been  beiftutified  with  trees  and  grass.  The  teachers  are  inter- 
ested in  their  work,  and  everything  possible  has  been  done  to  make  the  school 
tttractire.  The  Uncompahgres  from  the  start  viewed  the  school  with  prepossessed 
opinion  that  it  was  a  plaice  of  restraint  and  confinement,  from  the  effects  of  which 
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the  children  would  sicken  and  die.  Their  snperstition  has  been  increased  during 
the  past  year,  occasioned  by  three  deaths  in  the  school.  It  is  hoi)ed  that  after  the 
excitement  incident  to  propositions  for  opening  this  reseryation  is  over  means  will 
be  found  to  induce  attendfuice  and  make  the  school  prosperous. 

KMm.  work.— The  Episcopal  missionaries  located  among  the  Uncompahs^es  nesr 
the  Ourav  boarding  school  have  been  very  successful  in  their  work.  They  are 
well  liked  by  the  Indians,  among  whom  the  two  good  women  are  constantly  visit- 
ing from  family  to  family,  instructing  the  squaws  and  children  in  ways  of  cleanli- 
ness and  practical  Christianity  in  home  conditions.  The  services  held  Sundays  in 
the  pretty  and  well-equipped  chapel  are  well  attended,  and  appear  to  be  well  appre- 
ciated by  many  of  the  older  Indians.  The  Sunday  school  has  proven  a  grand  sno- 
oesB.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Vest  and  the  two  ladies  associated  with  him  in  this  wwk 
well  deserve  mention  of  the  results  of  their  faithful  service  among  these  Indians. 

Habitattflos. — The  lander  portion  of  these  Indians  live  in  tepees  or  rude  structure 
made  of  logs  and  earth  provided  by  themselves.  On  each  reservation  thirty  good, 
substantial  log  houses,  after  pattern  filed  with  the  Department,  have  been  con- 
structed by  agency  employees,  all  located  upon  the  farms  heretofore  referred  ta 
These  houses  are  all  occupied  by  progressive  Indians,  for  whom  they  were  pro- 
vided, and  who  are  fast  geltting  into  comfortable  ways  of  living.  These  Indians 
make  good  use  of  all  rough  fturniture  that  can  be  fabricated  for  them,  and  exhibit 
real  attachment  for  their  new  homes.  On  each  reservation  logs  have  been  put  in 
walls  for  ten  more  houses,  and  it  is  hoped  that  authority  will  be  granted  for 
expenditure  of  funds  to  complete  their  construction  before  uie  next  winter. 

Allotments.— No  allotments  m  severalty  have  been  made  to  these  Indians.  Thoee 
that  have  been  provided  with  homes  in  the  past  four  years  have  been  located  upon 
allotment  allowances  of  land,  fenced  upon  surveyed  section  lines,  so  that  with  them 
the  matter  of  allotment  in  severalty  vnll  be  easily  accomplished.  By  the  act  of 
June  9, 1897,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  locate  the  Uncompahgree 
by  allotment,  and  after  April  1 ,  1898,  to  open  for  entry  under  the  land  laws  of  the 
United  States  all  agricultural  lands  of  tne  Uncompahgre  R^ervation  that  have 
not  been  allotted  to  said  Indians.  This  act  is  the  result  of  four  years'  discussion 
in  Congress,  originating  through  the  schemes  of  parties  seeking  possession  of  the 
valuable  asphaltum  deposits  found  upon  the  reservation.  It  is  regretted  bv  aU 
interested  m  the  welfare  of  these  Indians  that  this  result  was  reached  without 
making  provisions  for  locating  these  Indians  upon  homesteads,  as  promised  in  the 
treaty  mjEtde  with  them  in  1880,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  matter  will  be  reconsidered 
by  Congress  separated  from  the  interests  of  the  rich  asphaltum  sharks,  whose 
schemes  have  brought  nothing  good  to  themselves  and  only  fruited  in  unrest  and 
anguish  for  these  wretchedly  -poor,  long-neglected,  legal  wards  of  the  Gh)vemment 

With  a  proper  regard  for  acting  justly  observed,  the  execution  of  the  act  referred 
to  vnthin  the  time  prescribed  will  be  found  a  difficult  undertaking.  There  is  only 
a  small  amount  of  agricultural  land  within  the  limits  of  the  Uncompahgre  Ree«^ 
vation,  made  up  from  widely  scattered  parcels,  and  not  enough  to  furnish  allot- 
ment allowances  to  one-fourth  of  the  Indians  to  be  supplied.  It  is  supposed  there 
will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  negotiating  with  Indians  of  the  Uintah  Reservation 
for  lands  upon  which  to  settle  the  Uncompahgres,  but  it  should  not  prove  sur- 
prising[  if  the  Uintah  Reservation  Indians  plead  that  the  Government  respect  their 
legal  right  to  be  consulted  in  this  matter,  and  not  establish  a  precedent  of  arbi- 
trarily violating  justice  and  equity  in  disposing  of  their  legal  possessions. 

It  is  true,  as  asserted  in  substance  before  Congress  by  an  advocate  for  opening 
the  Uncomi>ahgre  Reservation,  men  can  be  found  that  would  make  allotments  to 
the  Indians  by  short-hand  process,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  Congress  intended 
or  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  permit  the  wickedness  of  aJlotting  lands 
on  paper  only  to  be  practiced  in  the  execution  of  the  law. 

Claims. — From  official  information  received  from  the  Department  of  Justice  it 
appears  that  more  than  six  hundred  depredation  claims,  amounting  to  more  than  a 
million  dollars,  have  been  filed  agidnst  the  Ute  Indians  in  the  Umted  States  Court 
of  Claims,  and  the  suits  instigated  in  such  manner  as  to  hold  either  of  the  confed- 
erated bands  equally  responsible  for  the  alleged  depredations.  It  has  idso  been 
learned  that  the  number  of  law  officers  provided  by  the  Gh>vemment  to  defend 
Indian  depredation  cases  is  insufficient  for  a  thorough  discharge  of  this  duty. 
Therefore,  acting  after  the  example  of  other  tribes,  the  Southern  U  tes  of  Colorado 
have  united  with  the  Uncompahgres,  IHntahs,  and  White  Rivers  of  Utah,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  have  contracted  with  Mr. 
El  Ol^iam,  of  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  to  act  as  their  attorney  in  defense  against  these 
claims.  Mr.  Oldham,  in  the  interest  of  these  cases,  is  now  in  Utah  seeking  rebut- 
ting testimony,  and  has  recently  visited  these  Indians  at  their  agencies.  Without 
doubt  nearly  if  not  all  of  these  claims  are  fraudulent;  still  it  has  been  necessary 
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to  employ  an  attorney  for  defense  in  order  that  prosecuting  attorneys  shall  not  be 
able  to  secure  judgment  by  default. 

It  is  thought  that  these  Indians  have  jnst  claims  against  the  United  States  that 
^onld  be  adjusted.  It  is  claimed  that  there  are  large  bodies  of  land  in  the  State 
of  Colorado  tiiat  they  relinquished  their  rights  in  on  condition  that  it  be  sold  and 
^  proceeds  of  sales  accrue  to  their  benent;  that  no  credits  have  been  made  to 
them  from  such  sales,  and  that  the  larger  portion  of  said  lands  have  been  set  aside 
by  Executive  orders  for  public  parks,  for  which,  if  so  retained,  they  should  be  paid. 
During  Mr.  Oldham's  recent  visit  this  subject  was  discussed  with  these  Indians  in 
open  council  at  both  agencies,  and  a  contract  was  made,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
me  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whereby  Mr.  Oldham  is  emi)loyed  to  seek 
adjustment  of  these  claims,  and  stipulating  that  in  payment  for  his  services  he 
shall  receive  a  i>ercentage  oiP  amounts  recovered  from  the  Government,  and  that 
if  nothing  is  recovered  nothing  shall  be  paid  for  his  services. 

In  oon^nding  this  my  last  report  of  dutv  connected  with  affairs  of  the  Interior 
Dqwrtment,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  that  auring  the  four  years  of  association  with 
its  <^cials  I  have  received  uniform  kindness,  and  nothing  but  kindness,  from 
Uieir  hands.  My  thanks  are  aJso  due  the  employees  who  have  served  under  me 
for  the  intelligent,  energetic,  and  faithful  supjmrt  received  from  them,  which  is 
entitled  to  all  credit  due  for  such  of  success  as  may  be  accorded  my  administration 
of  the  agency. 

Very  re^ectfully,  James  F.  Randlett, 

Lieutenant'Colonelf  V,  S.  A.,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoioossiONER  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Uintah  School. 

Sir:  I  have  tlie  honor  to  submit  my  first  anntial  report  for  the  Uintah  Boarding  SchooL 

The  year's  school  work  began  September  7, 1896,  and  ended  June  27. 1897,  during  which  time 
we  had  two  vacations  of  one  week  each.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  53  boys  and  47  girls, 
makimr  a  total  of  100. 

The  health  of  the  school  children  has  been  remarkably  good.  Although  there  was  consider- 
aibfe  sicknees  and  a  great  nuuiy  deaths  among  the  Indians  on  the  reservation,  yet  there  was  not 
a  single  case  of  sickness  in  school  which  continued  more  than  a  week,  and  none  were  seri- 
onalyllL 

Seaoolroom  work.— In  this  department  there  has  been  marked  improvement.  The  children  have 
been  taught  to  use  English  to  such  an  extent  that  most  of  them  can  converse  quite  intelligently 
in  this  language,  but  nearly  all  of  them  use  their  native  language  when  at  home,  and  will  have 
fomtten  much  of  the  English  when  they  return  next  year.  Many  of  them  are  quite  intelligent 
and  take  considerable  interest  in  their  studies.  Irregularity  in  attendance  has  been  a  great 
hindrance  during  the  entire  year  in  all  departments  of  school  work.  In  arranging  details  allow 
uce  had  to  be  made  for  this,  and  even  then  whole  details  would  be  absent  at  times. 

lainstnal  work.— The  children  were  regularly  detailed  to  the  various  departments,  so  that  all 
bid  an  oi>i>ortunity  for  receiving  instruction  in  various  domestic  pursuits.  The  girls  were 
tan^t  how  to  cook,  wash,  make  clothes,  and  do  general  housework;  even  the  smallest  girls  were 
required  to  do  sudb  work  as  they  could  perform  in  the  various  departments.  Not  having  any 
Bcbool  farm,  the  boys  had  but  little  trainmg  in  farming  and  caring  for  stock.  They  were  detailed 
to  the  laundry  and  kitchen  and  were  required  to  keep  their  own  building  and  schoolrooms  in 
proper  condition.  This  with  limited  instructions  in  gardening  and  the  supplying  of  wood  for 
the  school  was  about  all  the  instructions  the  boys  received  outdde  the  schoolroom. 

"  *     1  bnildingB.— The  school  buildings  are  mostly  in  good  condition.    A  new  ice  house  with  a 


meat  rocnn  at  the  north  end  was  built  last  fall,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  a  great  improve- 
ment for  keeixbig  meat.  We  planted  about  one  hundred  trees  on  the  school  ground,  and  these 
vith  careful  tending  of  the  lawn  improve  the  ffround.^  considerably. 

S«od9d  improvemonts.— We  are  much  in  need  of  a  store  room,  where  school  property  can  be 
kept  together.  At  present  the  goods  not  in  use  are  stored  away  in  six  different  building 
thhse  at  the  Mency  and  three  here  at  the  school.  This  is  a  great  inconvenience,  and  is  also  quito 
troubleeome  in  keeping  account  of  the  school  property. 

A  school  farm  large  enough  for  common  farming  should  be  provided.  This  is  an  agricultural 
coontry  and  the  boys  shouKl  be  taught  how  to  farm. 

A  system  of  waterworks  should  be  provided  for  the  school.  There  is  an  abtmdance  of  pure 
moant^  water  flowing  through  the  school  grounds,  but  at  present  it  must  be  dipped  from  the 
stream  and  carried  in  Duckets  to  the  different  departments.  This  is  very  unpleasant  to  do 
vheo  the  mercury  taUs  to  25°  or  80°  below  zero.  Over  18,000  articles  of  clothing,  bedding,  towels, 
«tc,  were  washed  in  the  laundry  during  the  last  year,  and  the  supply  of  water  is  very  incon- 
renient  for  this  purpose. 

In  general  the  school  has  done  fairly  well,  but  backwardness  of  the  parents  in  sending  their 
chil^en  and  their  determination  to  teke  them  home  for  every  imaginable  excuse  has  oeen  a 
Erect  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  school.  The  employees  have  labored  together  very  faith- 
folly  for  the  promotion  of  purer  morsility  among  the  cluldren,  and  I  believe  have  by  their  advice 
tnd  conduct  made  lasting  impressions  for  good.  May  the  work  prosper  more  rapidly  in  the 
tnture. 

Very  reepectfally, 

-  G.  V.  GosHOBN,  Superintendent 

The  CoMMiSBiONSR  OF  Indian  Ajtaibs. 
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Bbpobt  of  Superintendent  op  Oubay  School. 

Ouray  Boarding  ScHooii,  Utah,  July  1, 1S97. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  enbinit  herewith  the  annnal  report  of  Ouray  Schocd  for  tLe  fisoal 
year  1897: 

In  reyiewinff  the  work  of  the  past  year  much  progress  is  apparent  in  all  departments,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  conditions  have  not  been  favorable  to  the  aooomplishment  of  tliat  end. 

Attendance.— The  attendance  has  steadily  decreased.  The  Indians  are  bitterly  opposed  to  edu- 
cational influences,  jwrsistently  refusing  to  place  their  children  in  school,  and  I  rear  a  display 
of  force  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  enrollment.  Visits  of  the  children  to  their  homes  nave 
been  as  brief  and  infrequent  as  possible,  yet  when  such  visits  were  made  in  very  few  instances 
were  they  returned  to  sdiool  by  their  parents. 

Health.— The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  uniformly  good.  Two  pupils  died  from 
inherited  tuberculosis,  both  of  whom  were  in  jKiorphysical  condition  when  brouffht  to  schooL 
An  epidemic  of  la  grippe  appeared  in  February.  There  were  no  serious  cases  anoTit  promptly 
yielded  to  good  nursing,  strict  attention  to  cleanliness  in  lavatories  and  bathrooms  and  the 
introduction  of  individual  towels  have  been  the  means  of  almost  entirely  eliminating  cases  of 
sore  eyes  and  scrofula. 

iBdastrial  work.— Since  the  acquirement  of  Mr.  Frank  J.  Gehringer  as  industrial  teacher  much 
improvement  in  this  department  is  apparent.  The  chief  end  in  view  has  been  the  training  of 
the  boys  and  not  the  amount  of  work  accomplished.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  incolcate  in 
them  respect  for  work.  Every  step  in  the  care  and  cultivation  of  the  garden  and  tBxtn.  has  been 
thoroughly  explained  to  them,  as  well  as  the  various  uses  of  the  different  tools  and  implements 
used  in  that  work.  We  have  endeavored  to  make  farmers  as  well  as  crops.  Unfortunately  our 
water  supply  for  irrigating  purposes  has  failed  us  for  the  past  month,  resulting  in  an  onCavor- 
able  outlook  for  a  second  cutting  of  alfalfa.    The  first  cutting  yielded  about  90  tons. 

Similar  advantages  have  been  gained  bv  pursuing  the  same  methods  in  the  girls'  departanent. 
Systematic  instruction  has  been  the  chief  end  of  our  labors,  and  the  result  has  been  most  satis- 
factory, giving  us  more  intelligent  workers  instead  of  mere  machines.  In  the  sewing  room  the 
progress  was  marked.    The  girls  were  instructed  in  cutting  and  fitting,  darning  andTpatching. 

In  addition  to  plain  sewing,  the  girls  have  taken  much  pride  in  contributing  fancy  articles, 
such  as  rugs,  scarfs,  tidies,  and  traydoths  to  dormitories,  play  rooms,  dining  room,  etc  No 
effort  has  been  spu^  to  inculcate  in  them  this  spirit  of  ornamentation,  the  benefit  of  trhich 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  their  efforts  to  decorate  their  homes,  which  heretofore  were 
entirely  devoid  of  ornamentation. 

Literarv  work.— The  schoolroom  snd  industrial  department  have  labored  together  in  full  nnitv. 
The  work  in  the  schoolroom  has  been  good.  The  teacher  has  labored  eamestiy  and  fait^ifn^r 
with  her  smidl  classes,  and  as  a  result  the  children  have  made  much  satisfactory  progress. 

We  have  used  every  effort  to  suppress  the  use  of  the  Ute  language  among  the  children,  with 
fair  results. 

Social  evenings  have  been  a  prominent  feature  of  our  work,  and  they  have  undoubtedly  be^i 
productive  of  much  good. 

Heeds.— Our  greatest  needs  at  present  are  more  scholars  and  a  waterworks  system;  we  need 
both  badly. 

I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Chas.  a  Walker,  Superintendent. 

The  SUPBRINTKNDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


REPORTS   OF  AGENTS  IN  WASHINGTON. 
BEPORT  OF  COLVILLE  AGENCY. 

CoLviLLE  Agency,  Miles,  Wash.,  August  15, 1897, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instmctions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my 
annnal  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  80, 1897. 

There  are  three  reservations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency,  namely,  the 
ColviUe  and  Spokane  in  Washington,  and  the  Coeur  d'Al^ne  in  Idaho.  The 
country  comprising  the  ColviUe  and  Spokane  resert'ations  is  rough  and  moun- 
tainous in  character,  and  very  little  of  it  can  be  utilized  for  agricultural  purpoee& 
ColviUe  Ues  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  contahis, 
by  estimation,  about  3,000,000  acres,  or  about  5,000  square  miles.  The  Spokane 
Hes  east  of  Colville  and  north  of  the  Spokane  River,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
150,000  acres,  or  240  square  miles.  The  Coeur  d'A16ne  Reservation  is  located  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  has  an  area  of  something  over  400,000 
acres,  or  about  700  square  mUes.  The  soil  is  very  productive,  and  nearly  aU  of  it 
can  be  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes. 

CeniQs.— ThB  census  just  taken  shows  a  total  population  of  3,393  on  the  three 
reservations,  of  whom  about  10  per  cent  are  mixed  bloods.  This  is  an  increase 
over  the  year  previous  of  225,  ana  is  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  a  more  care- 
ful census  was  taken,  and  we  obtained  a  count  of  people  who  have  heretofore  been 
estimated. 

There  are  eleven  different  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  residing  on  the  three  res- 
ervations, and  in  addition,  the  Kalispells,  numbering  some  150  or  160,  and  not  on 
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any  resexratioii,  are  nnder  the  jnrisdiction  of  this  agency.    The  following  state- 
ment gives  the  nnmber  by  trib^  and  reservations: 

Odville  Reservation: 

Colvilles 299 

Colnmbias,  (Moses's  Band) 313 

Lakes 285 

Nez  Perc^  (Joseph's  Band) 125 

Neepilems  (estimated) 160 

Okonogans 649 

San  Foil 239 

2,070 

Spokane  Reservation: 

Lower  Spokanes  (Lot's  tribe) 840 

Upper  and  Middle  Spokanes  (Enoch's  Band) 188 

628 

Coenr  d'Al^ne  Reservation: 

CcBur  d'Al^nes 498 

Upper  and  Middle  Spokanes  (Lome's  Band) 145 

643 

Not  on  any  reservation: 

EaUspells  (estimated) 152 

Total 8,893 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 1,033 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 1,165 

Males  under  18  years  of  age 623 

Females  nnder  14  years  of  age 572 

Total 3,393 

Children  of  school  age: 

Male 226 

Female 250 


576 

PragTMi  and  eonditioxL—I  can  not  say  that  the  condition  of  the  Indians  nnder  my 
charge  is  better  than  at  the  time  of  my  last  report.  They  are  qniet  and  peaceable, 
and  the  large  majority  of  them  are  industrious  for  Indians,  and,  as  a  rule,  exhibit 
a  willingness  to  work  when  employment  c^an  be  had.  The  almost  entire  failure 
of  crops  last  year,  and  the  lack  of  means  to  purchase  seed  for  this  year's  planting, 
and  the  gloomy  outlook  for  the  approaching  winter,  are  enough  to  discourage  a  more 
conxBgeous  and  industrious  individual  than  the  average  Indian.  I  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  people  on  the  Colville  and  Spokane  reservations.  The  Coeur 
d'A16nes  are  in  much  better  shape,  having^  been  in  better  condition  financially  to 
meet  a  crop  failure.  Farming  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  Indians  in  charge 
of  this  agency.  In  fact,  there  is  very  little  other  employment  for  them.  Some  of 
them  earn  a  few  dollars  picking  hops  in  the  Umatilla  section,  but  as  it  is  75  or  100 
miles  from  the  CJolville  Reservation  to  the  hop  country,  I  doubt  the  advisability 
of  permitting  them  to  go  there.  Yet  it  would  seem  a  great  hardship  to  reftise 
pennissiou,  as  so  little  employment  of  any  kind  is  open  to  them,  and  so  far  I  have 
allowed  them  to  go  at  will.  Some  also  earn  very  good  wages  freighting  for  the 
Government.  All  the  freight  for  this  agency  must  be  hauled  in  by  wagon,  and  for 
several  weeks  before  the  freighting  season  begins  there  are  numerous  inquiries  at 
ihe  office  and  requests  to  be  put  down  for  a  load  of  freight.  This  demonstrates 
Uieir  ability  and  willingpiess  to  work  when  it  can  be  obtained. 

The  Indians  of  the  Colville  and  Spokane  reservations,  as  a  rule,  are  very  poor, 
and  in  my  opimon  will  never  become  self-supporting  if  they  shall  have  to  depend 
exclosively  upon  farming  for  a  living.  As  both  reservations  are  a  great  deal  better 
adapted  to  stock  raising— especially  cattle—than  agricultural  products,  every  effort 
shonld  be  made  to  encourage  them  along  that  line. 

The  Coeur  d'A16nes,  however,  have  a  fine  body  of  agricultural  land  in  their  res- 
ervation, and  as  almost  without  exception  their  farms  are  under  good  fence  and 
they  own  good  houses,  barns,  etc.,  they  are  already  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  and 
the  problem  with  them  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  employment  and  Government 
aid  as  of  education. 

I  have  carefully  scrutinized  the  Annual  'Report  of  the  honorable  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  containing  the  reports  of  all  the  agents  for  the  iiscal  year  ending 
6782 19  ^,y,u..uu, ^.^ 
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June  80, 1896,  and  I  am  forced  to  the  oonclnsion  that  the  Indians  of  the  OolTilU 
and  Spokane  reservations  have  received  less  aid  and  assistance  from  the  GKmni^ 
ment  than  any  other  tribes  in  the  country.  There  are  no  blanket  Indians  amoof 
them,  except  Joseph's  band  of  Nez  Perces,  and  they  are  the  only  i)eople  on  thetiv^ 
reservations  who  nave  received  regnlar  issnes  of  provisions  and  clothing.  Whea 
I  look  around  and  note  the  rongh  moxmtainons  character  of  the  cotintry  and  seo 
the  gradual  encroachment  of  the  whites  upon  all  sides,  tbe  scarcity  of  game,  the 
almost  utter  lack  of  employment,  the  majorit:^  of  them  with  onlv  a  few  acres  of 
ground  to  cultivate,  ana  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  few  boshels  of  gnio 
they  raise,  I  am  astonished  at  the  process  they  have  made,  while  at  the  sametima 
I  wonder  how  they  have  managed  to  live. 

Edoeation.— Two  da^  schools  and  two  contract  schools,  the  latter  under  the  con- 
trol of  Catholic  missions,  have  been  in  operation  during  the  scholastic  year.  The 
day  schools,  however,  have  been  in  session  only  a  portion  of  the  time,  ue  missicHi 
schools  throughout  the  entire  scholastic  vear. 

Tonasket  boarding  school,  situate  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ck>lville  Besenration, 
was  destroyed  by  tire  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  the  8d  day  of  December,  1896.  I  was 
soon  after  instructed  by  your  Office  to  submit  i)lans  and  estimates  for  rebuilding 
the  same  at  or  near  the  Nespilem  station,  utilizing  the  Nespilem  day  school  in  the 
plans  to  be  submitted.  About  the  time  these  plans  and  estimates  were  completed 
and  ready  for  transmittal  it  was  learned  that  Fort  Spokane,  situate  just  acroa 
the  Spokane  River  from  this  agency,  was  on  the  point  of  being  abandoned  bj  tbe 
War  Department  by  reason  of  the  building  of  a  new  armypost  near  the  city  d 
Si>okane,  some.65  miles  southeast  of  the  present  location.  Upon  being  informed 
ot  the  proposed  change  I  immediately  advised  your  Office  that  with  the  poesessioii 
of  Fort  Spokane  a  large  boarding  scnool,  with  a  capacity  of  800  or  more,  could  be 
easily  organized  at  much  less  cost  to  the  Government  than  the  rebuilding  d 
Tonasket  school,  and  recommended  that  the  matter  of  a  boarding  school  for  this 
agency  be  permitted  to  rest  in  abeyance  for  the  present.  I  was  thereupon  advised 
of  your  concurrence  in  my  recommendations,  and  the  rebuilding  .of  Tonasket 
school  at  any  i>oint  was  abandoned,  awaiting  the  removal  of  troops  from  Fort 
Spokane.  I  regard  Fort  Spokane  as  an  ideal  place  for  an  Indian  boarding  school 
Its  proximity  to  tbe  reservations,  its  healthy  location,  beautiful  grounds,  system 
of  water  pipes  and  sewerage,  all  combine  to  make  it  so. 

The  Spokane  day  school  was  opened  November  1, 1896,  with  John  M.  Butchart 
and  wife  in  charge  as  teacher  and  general  housekeeper.  It  is  located  about  10 
miles  east  of  the  agency,  and  had  a  total  enrollment  of  88,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  18.  Cost  of  maintaining  same  eight  months,  $1,108.20.  This  school  has 
been  well  conducted  and  the  progress  made  in  schoolroom  work  was  very 
satisfactory. 

The  Nespilem  day  school  was  closed  the  1st  of  November  last  year,  and  Hr.  and 
Mrs.  Butchart  transferred  to  the  Spokane  day  school.  This  school  was  -opened 
the  1st  of  February,  1896,  but  the  attendance  was  slim  from  the  beg^inning,  owin^ 
to  the  opposition  of  the  two  head  chiefs  in  that  locality,  Moses  and  Joseph, 
Moses  contending  that  he  had  been  promised  a  boarding  school,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  for  his  people  to  send  their  children  to  a  day  school.  It  was  tiiooghi 
best,  however,  to  try  it  again  in  the  fall,  and  for  two  months  every  effort  was 
put  forth  to  build  up  a  good  school,  but  to  no  avail.  The  school  was  therefore 
closed  as  stated,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs  Butchard  transferred  to  theSi>okane  day  school 
Some  time  after  the  burning  of  Tonasket  school  I  transferred  the  industrial 
teacher  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Shutt,  to  Nespilem,  and  for  the  three 
months  beginning  the  1st  of  April  they  conducted  a  very  successful  school.  A 
total  enrollment  of  23  and  an  average  attendance  of  14  were  obtained,  which  I 
thought  very  encouraging,  considering  the  difficulties.  Cost  of  maintaining  same 
three  months,  $29.15. 

The  two  Catholic  contract  schools,  known  as  the  Colville  Mission,  and  the 
Desmet  Industrial  and  Boarding  School,  have  had  a  very  successful  year,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  61  at  the  former  and  70  at  the  latter. 

What  is  known  as  Liot*s  school,  situate  about  the  center  of  this  the  Spokane 
Reservation,  and  conducted  by  Miss  Helen  W.  Clark,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Women's  National  Indian  Association,  has  also  had  a  very  successful  year,  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  52  and  an  average  attendance  of  80,  maintained  at  a  cost 
of  about  $600. 

Miisionary  work. — The  Presbyterian  and  Catholic  churches  are  represented  on  the 
Spokane  and  Colville  reservations  and  the  Catholic  church  on  the  Coeur  d'Altee* 
lliese  missionaries  exert  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  people,  and  I  am 
indebted  to  them  for  cordial  support  and  assistance.  I  repeat  my  8u»restion  cl 
last  year,  that  there  is  a  fine  field  for  miHsionarjr  work  among  the  »an  PoOBt 
Columbias,  Nespilems,  and  Nez  Percys  on  iho  Colville  Reservation. 
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I. — Three  judges  constitate  the  court.  Their  decisions  are  generally 
satisfactory,  and  are  never  <^nestioned.  They  have  rendered  efficient  service  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  their  judgments,  as  a  role,  have  had  a  beneficial  effect. 

Bdioa. — The  police  force  at  this  agency  is  composed  of  2  officers  and  20  privates. 
Their  service  during  the  past  year  has  not  in  the  main  been  very  satisfactory. 
Bnt  owing  to  the  rough  character  of  the  country  and  the  long  distances  they 
sometimes  have  to  ride,  I  suppose  better  service  can  not  very  well  be  expected. 

liquor  traffic — ^Every  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  arrest  and  con- 
vict those  peoi>le  who  will  engage  in  selling  whisky  to  Inmans.  Conviction  has 
been  obtained  in  a  number  of  cases,  ranging  from  six  months  to  two  years  in  the 
State  prison  at  Walla  Walla,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  deter  others.  There  is  a  large 
profit  m  the  traffic,  and  no  matter  how  severe  the  punishment  there  are  others,  it 
seems,  who  are  'wiUing  to  engage  in  it. 

CxiiiN.— On  the  4th  of  June  last  a  Chinaman  was  shot  and  killed  by  a  Nez  Pero6 
Indian,  a  member  of  Joseph's  Band.  The  shooting  occurred  just  below  Nespilem, 
on  the  Columbia  River.  The  Indian  claims  the  shooting  was  accidental — that  he 
fired  at  some  w^ild  ducks  on  the  river,  not  seeing  the  Chinaman  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  did  not  know  until  several  days  afterwards  that  the  shot  had  taken  effect, 
linvest^ted  the  matter  carefully  and  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  true  version 
of  tiie  affair,  but  I  have  notified  the  United  States  niarshal  that  the  Indian  would 
be  turned  over  to  him  at  any  time  if  he  thought  it  a  matter  for  further  investiga- 
tion by  the  courts. 

Paul  Harry,  a  member  of  the  CfBur  d'A16ne  tribe,  was  tried  and  convicted  at 
the  April  term,  18d7,  of  the  United  States  court  at  Moscow,  Idaho,  ui>on  several 
charges  of  horse  stealing.  He  was  given  a  term  of  two  years  in  the  United  States 
prison  at  Detroit,  Mich.  Three  other  Coeur  d'A16ne  Inddans  were  before  the  State 
courts  for  fighting,  and  were  sentenced  to  three  months  each  in  the  county  jail  at 
CoUax.        ^      "* 

I  forward  by  this  mail,  under  separate  cover,  a  census  of  all  but  the  Nespilems 
and  £[alispell8,  who  are  estimated.  Also  statistical  information  of  the  various 
tribes  and  bands,  which  has  been  carefully  collected:  and  in  conclusion  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  am  under  many  obligations  to  your  office  for  the  cordial  support  and 
coorteous  treatment  extended  me  in  aU  matters  touching  the  affairs  of  this  agency. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  H.  Newman, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  NEAH  BAY  AGENCY. 

Neah  Bay,  Wash.,  Augttst  ^0, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor,  respectfully,  to  submit  my  first  annual  rejwrt  on  the  con- 
ation of  affairs  at  this  agency.  On  arriving  here  July  22, 1897 , 1  found  the  agency 
m  charge  of  the  agency  physician,  Dr.  C.  F.  Richards,  who  has  rendered  much 
valuable  assistance  to  me. 

Infian  tribes  and  reaervatiom. — This  agency  is  divided  into  four  small  reservations, 
VIZ,  Makah,  Osett,  Quillayute,  and  Hoh.  The  census  taken  August  7, 1897,  shows 
a  population  as  follows:  Makah,  872;  Osett,  50:  Quillayute,  241,  and  Hoh,  72. 

The  Makah  or  Neah  Bay  Reservation  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  on  the 
weet  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  covered,  except  for  a  small  prairie,  with  a  dense 
growth  of  timber. 

Owtt  is  situated  on  the  ocean,  18  miles  south  of  Neah  Bay,  and  is  in  an  isolated 
spot 

Qnfllayute  Reservation  lies  35  miles  south  of  Neah  Bay.  A  valuable  part  of  their 
(and  is  still  in  litigation.  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Department  of 
J^oe  be  called  upon  to  make  some  move  in  this  matter. 

The  Hohs  are  situated  50  miles  south  of  Neah  Bay,  on  the  ocean,  and  should 
^ve  the  benefit  of  a  day  school. 

Traveling  between  .the  different  reservations  is  chiefly  by  canoes  along  the  ocean. 
The  climate  is  mild,  but  quite  damp,  with  an  annual  rainfall  of  not  less  than  105 
uiches, 

Indmtriei.— These  Indians  are  fishermen.  In  years  past,  when  fur  seals  were 
plenty  and  prices  good,  they  made  monejr  fast  and  easy,  but  took  little  or  no  care 
^  It.  Dxmng  the  past  year  the  sealing  mdustry  has,  so  far  as  these  Indians  are 
<^iioemed,  been  an  utter  failure,  and  tiiat,  together  with  the  loss  of  two  of  their 
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schooners,  one  seized  by  the  United  States  GK)vemment  for  alleged  illegal  sealiDg 
and  the  other  by  the  Canadian  Government  on  a  tmmped-np  charge,  has  caused  them 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  catching  of  fish,  which  will  be  an  ever-increasing 
source  of  wealth.  They  are  able  every  day  during  the  season  to  catch  from  5  to 
10  tons  of  halibut,  and  of  salmon  a  goodly  quantity. 

In  catching  halibut  they  discard  the  hooks  made  bv  white  men  and  use  an  ingen- 
ious invention  of  their  own,  made  of  wood  and  bone,  which  they  aver  is  far 
superior  to  any  other. 

These  Indians  are  expert  seamen  and  often  sally  forth  in  their  canoes  and  cap- 
ture whales,  going  out  from  50  to  100  miles  at  sea.  So  far  this  year,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  with  their  canoes  and  rude  spears,  they  have  brought  to  land  no  less 
than  10  whales.  Thev  drv  the  flesh  and  blubber  and  use  it  for  food  during  the 
winter.    In  fact,  whale  oil  is  one  of  their  chief  articles  of  diet. 

The  women  make  beautiful  baskets  of  reeds  (the  finest  that  I  have  seen, 
although  I  have  quite  a  collection  from  different  tribes) ,  which  find  ready  sale  and 
bring  them  in  no  small  amount  of  money. 

Farming.— Several  of  the  young  Indians  have  during  the  past  year  commenced 
to  clear  up  the  land  and  raise  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  and  small  fruits.  Although 
this  will  never  be  a  grain-producing  section,  still  in  sheltered  places  small  frait 
and  vegetables,  will  do  quite  well,  and.  with  the  help  of  the  farmer,  I  hope  to 
encourage  them  so  that  on  days  when  tide  or  wind  is  adverse  they  can  raisj  their 
own  vegetables  and  small  fruit.  Cattle  and  horses  do  well  here,  and  I  most  report 
a  healthy  increase  in  both. 

Conditioii  of  agcaicy.--The  agent's  and  physician's  quarters  are  in  good  condition, 
as  is  also  the  building  formerly  used  as  a  boarding  schooL  The  other  buildings  at 
t^e  agency  are  old  and  dilapidated  and  should  be  replaced  by  new  ones. 

The  day- school  building  at  Neah  village  is  new  and  in  fair  condition,  but  is  by 
far  too  small  for  the  number  of  pupils.  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  if  ttk 
day  school  is  to  be  continued  a  new  and  commodious  building,  together  with  a 
teachers'  dwelling,  be  erected  at  Neah  village. 

Police.— The  police  number  5  privates  and  1  captain.  All  are  efficient  and  trusty, 
never  failing  to  render  good  service  when  called  upon. 

Judges.— The  judges  have  been  selected  from  the  best  and  most  advanced  Indi- 
ans. It  is  needless  to  add  that  they  have  rendered  fair  and  impartial  decisions  m 
every  case  that  has  come  up  before  them. 

Sanitary. — The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  could  be  much  improved  at  a 
very  small  cost  by  a  system  of  water  supply  for  their  village.  It  is  surprising  to 
find,  them  so  healthy  when  all  take  their  water  from  a  small  creek  which  receives 
the  drainage  of  more  than  half  of  the  village. 

Employees.— I  have  nothing  but  good  for  the  employees,  both  agency  and  schooL 
I  have  found  them  ever  willing  to  do  their  duty  at  any  and  all  times. 

Boads. — At  low  tide  the  hard  beach  makes  a  splendid  drive,  and,  as  these  people 
travel  mostly  in  canoes,  they  have  little  us9  for  roads.  Nevertheless,  they  have 
during  the  present  year  repaired  about  5  miles  of  old  road  and  made  a  mile  of  new, 
and  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  dense  forest  it  is  evident  that 
a  mile  of  road  represents  a  great  deal  of  hard  labor.  ! 

Sdioob.— I  can  not  agree  with  my  predecessor  that  the  Indians  were  bettered  by 
the  closing  of  the  boarding  school.  The  day  schools,  both  here  and  at  Quillayute, 
are  doing  well  and  are  under  able  management.  Much  praise  is  due  both  to  Mr. 
John  P.  Vance  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Smith  for  their  well-managed  and  ab'.y- conducted 
day  schools.  I  would  earnestly  reconmiend  the  reopening  of  the  Neah  boarding 
school. 

BeligioiL— I  regret  very  much  to  state  that  no  missionary  work  (except  a  Sabbath 
school  conducted  by  the  day  school-teachers)  has  been  done  among  these  Indiana. 

Industrial  teacher. — Much  Kood  work  has  been  done  among  the  Indians  by  the 
female  industrial  teacher  during  the  past  year.  The  office  for  the  ensuing  year 
has  been  abolished:  but  I  hope  that  you  will  be  enabled  to  reestablish  it  in  the 
near  future.  The  agency  was  visited  during  the  past  year  by  Inspector  John  Lane 
and  Supervisor  J.  J.  Anderson. 

Condosion. — Many  improvements  are  to  be  made  during  the  next  year.  The  task 
looks  large  when  we  measure  it  by  the  year,  but  by  doing  a  little  every  day  much 
may  be  accomplished. 

Thanking  you  for  your  many  coui'tesies  in  the  past,  sir*,  I  have  the  honor  to 
remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

Samuel  G.  Morse, 
United  iitates  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  PUYALLUP 
CONSOLIDATED  AGENCY. 

PuYALLUP  Consolidated  Agency, 

Tacoma,  Wash,,- Augiist  W,  1897. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  annual  report  of  the  Pnyallup  Consolidated 
Asency  and  the  schoolfl  covered  by  it  for  the  fiscal  year  1897. 

For  niQch  interesting  data  concerning  this  agency  permit  me  to  refer  yon  to  the 
annnal  reiwrt  of  Maj.  Edwin  Eells  for  the  year  1894  and  the  report  of  Dr.  R.  E.  L. 
Newbeme  for  the  year  1896. 

The  ^ency  at  thi»  date  covers  the  Pnyallnp,  Chehalis,  S'Kokomish,  Qoinaielt, 
MfsquaUy,  Sqnazin,  and  G^rgetown  reservations,  the  Indian  settlements  at  Port 
Gamble  and  Jamestown,  and  scattered  Indians  around  the  south  and  west  shores 
lod  aims  of  Puget  Sound  and  along  the  Chehalis  and  Cowlitz  rivers. 

AD  these  reservations,  except  Georgetown  and  Quinaielt,  have  been  allotted. 
The  Jamestown  Indians  (Clallams)  have  a  small  spot  of  ground  which  they  pur- 
chased from  white  settlers.  The  Port  Gamble  Indians  T Clallams)  live  on  land 
belonging  to  the  Port  Gamble  Milling  Company.  Some  of  the  scattered  Indians 
live  upon  land  which  they  have  homesteaded,  others  upon  lands  which  they  pur- 
chased, while  still  others  nave  no  lands  at  all. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  as  far  as  the  acquirement  of  land  goes  the  majority  of 
tiieee  Indians  are  citizens.  But  the  Dawes  Act  requires  certain  other  things  in 
addition  to  the  acquirement  of  lands.  It  is  provided  therein  that  the  Indian  who 
would  be  a  citizen  must  have  '*  abandoned  tribal  relations  and  have  adopted  civil- 
ized life."  Viewed  in  this  light  but  few  of  these  Indians  are  citizens.  The  old 
tribal  notions  are  still  alive  to  a  large  extent.  There  are  chiefs  and  medicine  men 
which  they  are  wont  to  recognize.  As  for  the  **  adopting  of  civilized  life,"  the 
question  naturally  arises,  what  is  *  *  civilized  life  ?  "  What  is  the  standard  ?  Unless 
we  aoceiJt  the  lowest  examples  among  the  whites  these  Indians  can  not  prove  title 
to  dtizenship.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  in  which  Indians  have  nice  homes,  but 
with  t^eee  few  exceptions  their  homes  are  unfit  to  be  called  such.  Aside  from  a 
rude  stracture  with  a  roof,  there  is  but  little  about  it  to  mark  it  as  a  home.  Fur- 
thermore the  Indians,  otherwise  than  wearing  for  the  most  part  the  rudest  clothing 
of  the  pattern  worn  by  whites,  have  few  of  the  habits  of  good  citizens.  It  has 
been  observed  in  all  climes  that  where  an  uncivilized  tribe  comes  in  contact  with 
civilized  i)eople  they  adopt  the  vices  rather  than  the  virtues  of  the  civilized.  This 
is  tme  in  a  large  measure  with  these  Indians,  and  so  far  as  they  have  taken  up 
with  the  habits  of  whites  they  have  been  the  worst  habits.  They  would  value 
citizenship  because  it  would  confer  the  right  to  buy  whisky,  and  the  opi)ortunity 
now  and  then  to  get  50  cents  or  a  dollar  each  by  selling  theur  votes;  but  they  have 
not  the  slightest  conception  of  or  regard  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
dtizenship  imposes.  I  maintain  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  acquirement 
of  a  piece  of  land  as  the  only  thing  necessary  to  raise  an  Indian  to  a  citizen,  to 
vest  him  with  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship,  and  to  place  the  ballot 
in  his  hands. 

The  Pnyallup  is  indeed  a  hard  proposition.  Unfortunately  the  reservation  abuts 
the  city  of  Tacoma,  and  the  Indians  have  been  in  constant  contact  with  the  worst 
elements  of  said  city.  The  consequence  is  they  are  badly  debauched.  Admittinpf 
that  there  are  some  good  people  among  them,  I  must  say  that  the  majority  consti- 
tute a  very  perverse  lot  of  Indians.  They  get  all  the  liquor  they  want  at  certain 
of  Uie  saloons  of  the  city.  Efforts  to  convict  the  ones  who  furnish  the  liquor  are 
ahnost  invariably  futile,  for  the  Indians  will  perjure  themselves  rather  than  reveal 
tiie  guilty  parties.  Nearly  all  the  money  they  get  hold  of  goes  for  drink.  They 
even  neglect  their  honest  debts  in  the  purchase  of  liquor.  The  moneys  they  have 
received  from  the  sale  of  their  lands  as  well  as  from  leases  and  sale  of  crops  have 
in  most  cases  been  wasted  in  this  and  other  equally  foolish  ways. 

Port  Gamble  is  another  difi&cult  problem.  The  Indians  there  live  upon  a  gravel 
spit  just  across  a  small  bay  from  the  Port  Gamble  lumber  mills.  The  spit  is 
owned  by  the  mill  company,  but  by  their  permission  it  is  occupied  by  the  Indians. 
Of  course  the  Indians  there  are  domg  nothing  in  the  way  of  building  up  good  and 
permanent  homes.  They  have  no  gardens  or  orchards.  Some  of  the  men  are 
employed  in  the  lumber  mill;  others  exist  by  fishing  and  by  day  work  now  and 
then  at  loading  ships  with  lumber.  Oi  course  there  are  a  number  of  hard  charac- 
ters amon^  the  mill  hands  and  through  them  the  Indians  obtain  liquor.  Under 
sodi  conditions  they  can  make  no  advancement.  It  is  my  wish  to  get  these  Indi- 
ans off  that  spit  and  upon  lands  of  their  own,  but  where  and  how  does  not  now 
appear  quite  clear.  ^  n.r^n]^ 
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At  Jamestown  the  edtuation  is  mnch  better.  There  the  Indians  some  years  ago 
bought  a  small  tract  of  land,  which  they  have  divided  amon^  themselyee,  each 
family  getting  an  average  of  about  10  acres.  Though  these  Indians  live  mostly  by 
fishing,  they  have  nice  Tittle  gardens  and  orchards.  They  own  their  homes  and 
seem  to  appreciate  them. 

The  Chehalis  and  S'Kokomish  Indians  are  doine  fairly  well.  They  are  P«M3e- 
able  and  are  making  some  efforts  in  the  direction  of  improving  their  lands.  There 
is  but  little  drinking  among  them.  However,  they  are  quite  poor  and  are  not  mak- 
ingj^e  progress  desired. 

The  Quinaielts  are  the  least  civilized  of  all  the  tribes  nnder  this  agency.  They 
live  upon  an  unallotted  reservation.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  haste  in  makjug 
them  '* citizens." 

During  the  year  one  boarding  school  and  five  day  schools  have  been  cond  acted 
by  this  agency.  The  Puyallup  boarding  school,  2  miles  from  the  citv  o*  Tacoma, 
has  had  a  very  prosperous  year.  The  total  enrollment  was  287,  the  liighest  aver- 
age during  one  month  being  232,  the  average  for  the  year  193.  There  is  much 
need  that  this  plant  be  enlarged  and  put  in  better  condition. 

The  day  schools  at  Port  Gamble  and  Jamestown  have  done  good  work,  the 
attendance  throughout  the  year  being  good.  The  day  schools  at  Chehalis  and 
S'Kokomish  have  not  done  well.  The  Indians  on  those  reservations  live  at  such 
distances  from  the  schools  that  during  bad  weather  their  children  can  not  attend. 
S'Kokomish,  with  at  least  45  children  of  school  a^  on  the  reservation,  bad  an 
average  attendance  of  nearly  10;  while  Chehalis,  with  about  the  same  number  of 
chUdi^n  on  the  reservation,  had  an  attendance  of  6}.  I  have  recommended  that 
the  boarding  schools  on  these  two  reservations  be  reestablished.  A  day  school 
was  conducted  at  Quinaielt  up  until  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1896,  when  the 
teacher,  having  been  transferred  to  Chehalis,  the  school  was  abandoned.  Up  to 
that  time  the  day  school  had  not  been  a  success. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  St.  George  Catholic  School  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  Puyallup  Reservation.  This  school  had  an  unusu^y  prosperous 
year,  and  has  accomplished  much  good. 

While  I  believe  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  on  the  whole  are  on  the  upgrade, 
still  there  is  much  work  to  be  done  among  them.  It  will  require  more  than  a 
piece  of  land  or  an  act  of  Congress  to  make  of  them  ^ood  and  useful  citizens. 
Much  of  the  good  work  of  fitting  them  for  citizenship  must  be  done  by  the 
schools. 

Thanking  the  officials  and  agents  of  the  Indian  Office  for  uniform  courtesies,  I 
have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours,  with  much  respect, 

Frank  Terry, 
Superintendent  and  Acting  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  op  Teacher  of  S*Eoeomish  Day  School. 

S'EoKOMisn  Indian  Rcsbbvation, 

Via  Union,  WomH.,  July  f ,  1S97. 

Str:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  annual  report  of  this  the  S'Kokomiah 
Indian  Day  School  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 189i. 

Location.— This  school  is  situated  on  the  S'Kokomish  Indian  Reservation's  milea  west  <rf  Union. 
13  miles  north  of  Hbelton,  the  county  seat  of  this  (Mason)  county,  and  about  36  miles  north  of 
Olympia,  the  State  capital. 

with  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1896  the  hitherto  boarding  school  at  this  place  was  abolished, 
and  the  day  school  established  in  its  stead.  I  arrived  here  in  company  with  Mrs.  YoungUood, 
who  is  funeral  housekeeper,  on  August  28, 1896,  and  we  began  scrubbing  and  arranging  for  school, 
but  the  buildings  were  in  such  condition  that  we  were  unable  to  begin  regular  school  work 
until  September  5. 

We  have  during  the  year  put  forth  everv  effort  to  make  the  day  school  a  suooess,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that,  taking  all  in  all,  our  work  nas  in  a  great  measure  been  fruitless.  These  Indians 
are  all  living  on  lands  allotted  in  severalty,  and  most  of  them  live  from  2  to  4  miles  away  from 
the  school,  and  since  we  are  in  the  low  river  valley,  where  the  soil  is  verv  deep,  and  on  account 
of  the  great  amount  of  rain  the  river  through  the  winter  and  spring  months  is  overflowed,  mak- 
ing the  roads  almost  impassable  for  anyone,  let  alone  little,  poorly -dad,  barefooted  Indian  chil- 
dren. Most  of  the  chiloren  are  very  eager  to  attend  school,  and  their  parents  are  very  good  to 
send  them  when  it  Is  possible  to  get  them  here;  but  between  the  bad  roads  and  the  flsning  sea- 
sons togtaher  thev  are  kept  away  most  of  the  time,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  regular  attendance. 

During  September,  October,  and  November  of  each  year  the  salmon  are  running  In  Hood*8 
Canal,  and  since  the  Indians  depend  largely  on  fishing  for  a  living  they  must  be  away  from 
home  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  school  year,  and  since  during  that  time  there  is  no 
one  at  home  for  the  children  to  stay  with,  they  must  accompany  their  parents,  thus  losing  three 
months  of  schooL 
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Month. 


Days 
attended. 


Average 
attendance. 


Month. 


Days, 
attended. 


Average 
attendance. 


Smtember, 
October.... 
NoTember 
December . 
Jaonsry ... 


200 
llfi 
fSOS 
160 


February 
March  — 

April 

May 

Jnne 


87 
148 


277 


The  total  enrollment  daring  the  year  has  been  38,  and  there  are  7  pupils  on  the  reservation  of 
school  age  I  have  so  far  found  impoflBsible  to  get  to  attend.  They  are  children  of  a  very  super- 
stitioos  nunily,  their  father,  grandfather,  and  great-arrandfather  having  in  their  time  been 
^  Indian  medicine  men/'  yet  noid  to  the  superstition  of  ^'  Indians  shooting  poison  into  them  from 
a  distance.''    This  is  the  pretext  upon  which  these  children  have  been  kept  from  school. 

latradars.— During  the  past  winter  there  have  been  a  great  many  fishermen  of  the  Caucasian 
tnbe  who  have  tned  to  stay  on  the  reservation  and  set  their  nets  on  the  reservation  side  of 
the  Skokomish  River,  and  I  nave  had  considerable  trouble  with  them  in  keeping  them  away. 
Some  of  them  went  far  enough  to  take  an  old  Indian's  net  from  the  eddy  in  which  he  had  it  set 
and  lay  it  high  and  dry  on  the  bank,  setting  his  own  (the  white  man's)  in  its  place.  It  became 
neceeeary  to  deputize  an  Indian  police  force  and  escort  tbe  rascals  off  the  reservation. 
One  of  theuL,  by  name  James  M.  Sweetland,  who  has  been  allowed  to  remain  on  this  reservation 
for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  has  been  particularly  troublesome,  having  caused  disturbances 
in  various  ways,  and  although  I  gave  him  warning  several  times  to  evacuate  the  premises,  he 
became  very  aefiant,  and  would  not  go  till  the  last  moment.  But  when  he  saw  the  police  force 
coming  he  surmised  trouble,  and  hurriedly  crossed  the  river,  where  he  lived  for  twc  months, 
coming  on  the  reservation  almost  at  will  in  defiance  of  me  and  my  orders. 

Mr.  Sweetland  now  has  a  sloop,  and  I  understand  is  selling  whisky  up  and  down  the  canal, 
and  I  have  heard  that  he  said  he  is  expecting  to  make  a  fortune  during  the  fishing  season,  which 
opena  in  September.    I  hope  that  he  will  not  be  successful  in  selling  his  liquors  to  our  Indians. 

Eelifuraa  work.— Rev.  Myron  EeUs,  D.  D.,  of  the  Congregational  Church,  is  doing  an  excellent 
work  among  these  Indians,  especially  among  the  younger  generation,  preaching,  as  he  does, 
once  each  Sabbath  in  the  forenoon  and  holding  ''Christian  Endeavor"  meetings  in  the  after- 
noon. The  latter  meetings  are  largely  attended,  and  I  can  see  great  good  growing  out  of  the 
work  done.  The  afternoon  meetings  are  ''  held  around,"  that  is,  at  various  nouses,  and  most  of 
the  Indians  take  great  pride  in  preparing  their  rooms  for  these  occasions.  Rev.  Eells  has 
been  here  about  twenty-two  years,  and  although  he  is  constant  and  faithful  and  energetic  in 
his  work,  he  is  yet  a  stout  old  gentleman  and  good  to  hold  out  for  many  more  faithful  years' 
work.   How  great  and  noble  it  is  to  sacrifice  one's  whole  life  to  a  good  cause  as  has  this  man. 

The  Indians  have  recently  circulated  a  petition,  and  presented  ft,  praying  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  boarding  school  at  this  place;  and  inasmuch  as  there  are  about  sixty  Indian  children, 
on  and  off  of  this  reservation,  who  are  badly  in  need  of  attending  school— it  being  impossible 
under  existing  circumstances  to  get  them  to  attend  a  day  school— I  would  recommena  in  this 
that  their  boarding  school  be  reestablished.  These  children  will  soon  grow  to  be  old  Indians, 
and  since  their  parents  are  citizens,  the  children  when  grown  must  needs  be  citizens  too,  and  if 
they  are  permitted  to  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood  without  an  education,  the  Indian  problem 
with  thrai  will  be  to  solve  again. 

With  many  thanks  to  my  superiors  for  assistanoe  rendered  me  during  the  past  year,  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  your  humble  servant. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  K  ToUNGBLOOD,  Teacher. 

The  CoKMissiONKB  OF  Indian  Affaib& 

(Through  Frank  Terry,  superintendent  and  agent.) 


Report  of  Field  Matron,  Puyallup  Consolidated  Agency. 

PuTALLUP  Consolidated  Aobnot, 

TacomOy  Wash.^  July  1, 1897. 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  80, 1897. 

My  work  has  been  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  Puyallup  Reservation.  I  have  paid  one 
Tisit  of  three  days  to  Nesqually  Reservation,  visiting  nine  families  and  attending  the  funeral  of 
an  old,  much  revered  chief. 

On  entering  on  my  duties  I  found  many  of  the  PuyaUups  possessed  of  good  farms  of  great 
fertility,  with  bams  and  comfortable  houses,  farming  implements,  and  stock.  There  are  a 
number  of  fine  orchards,  and  most  of  the  Indians  have  patches  of  small  fruit.  A  majority  of 
the  better  farms  are  rented  to  whites,  hence  their  improved  condition.  Often  when  a  tenant  is 
Dot  found  a  farm  remains  idle,  growing  up  to  thistles  and  other  noxious  weeds.  A  small  jwr- 
oentage  of  the  farms  are  rented  for  dairy  purposes. 

I  found  a  Qovemment  training  school  in  near  proximity;  also  a  Catholic  boarding  school  on 
the  border  of  the  reservation.  Both  are  weU  patronized  and  have  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers; 
both  helpful  by  industrial  teaching. 

I  found  three  churches— Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Shaker— presided  over  by  resident  mis- 
BionarteB,  who  minister  to  their  respective  congregations.  There  are  also  religious  services  in 
each  of  the  schools  Sundays. 

I  also  found  medicine  men  practicing  their  arts  and  incantations  even  in  the  homes  of  the 
more  enlightened  and  leading  men  of  influence  in  the  race.  A  strong  prejudice  manifested 
itself  a«dnst  having  Gk>vernment  einployeee  sent  among  them,  against  "a  field  matron  coining 
to  teach  them  white  folks'  ways."  1  found  poverty  and  distress;  homes  destitute  of  comfort, 
where  squalor,  ignorance,  uncnastity,  and  intemperance  prevail.  Demoralization  consequent 
on  their  newly  acquired  citizenship  seemed  to  be  fast  wrecking  homes  and  lives.  Drunkenness 
was  oommoD  with  both  men  and  women.  Qambling,  with  its  attendant  vices,  had  full  sway. 
Vitttfaig  waa  carried  to  exoeas.   I  often  rode  a  whole  day  without  finding  a  family  at  home,  often 
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finding  several  families  "visiting"  for  successive  days  with  neighbors.  The  practioe  has  per- 
nicions  influences.  I  found  many  Indians  were  fairly  good  farmers  and  the  women  average 
honsekeeiiers,  comparing  not  unfavorably  with  our  ignorant  foreign  laborers;  henoe  my  work 
has  been  largely  of  a  missionary  character. 

I  began  my  work  by  house-to-houso  visiting,  joininff  the  missionary  in  cotta^re  zneetiEigs 
weekly  through  a  part  of  the  winter.  I  aimed  to  attena  all  of  their  funerals  and  special  meet 
ins^  attending  church  with  all  denominations  in  their  respective  houses  of  worship. 

Thanksgivin|f  I  joined  the  Presbyterian  missionary  in  a  union  service  and  dinner,  in  which  50 

.  Indians  twrticipated.    Christmas  a  Christmas  tree  was  prepared,  a  general  invitation  beinz 

extended  to  all  denominations,  and  all  classes  responded,  it  being  the  first  gathering  of  the  kind 

for  a  number  of  years.    I  assisted  the  missionary.  Rev.  Pament,  and  wife,  hopefiu  'with,  them 

that  good  might  result. 

At  first  on  my  visits  I  found  doors  closed  a^inst  me;  Indians  hiding  from  me.  Visiting  from 
house  to  house  dailv.  in  fields  or  dooryards,  I  gradually  overcame  their  reserve  and  won  their 
friendship.  I  sought,  by  ministering  to  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  aged,  and  by  provinjg  myself 
a  helper,  to  win  their  gratitude. 

The  winter  of  1896-1807  has  been  an  unusually  severe  one.  Floods  and  early  lieavy  frosts 
destroyed  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  crops  and  property  of  other  descriptions,  leaving  many 
unprovided  for.    Unusual  cold  followed,  ana  much  suffering  has  been  the  result. 

Having  no  fund  from  which  to  draw  to  relieve  cases  of  distress,  or  the  emergencies  often 
arisingi,  1  have  given  substantial  aid  from  my  own  personal  means.  In  cases  of  destitution  or 
^ckness  I  have  given  food,  fruit,  delicacies,  and  where  the  doctor  advised  it,  wine:  also  money 
in  small  loans  or  gifta  The  acting  agent  kindly  assisted  me  in  a  number  of  cases  by  supplies 
from  the  Ck>vemment  warehouse. 

There  have  been  over  20  deaths  since  September,  3  of  which  were  directly  traceable  to  alcc^oL 
The  drink  habit  has  increased  the  poverty  and  consequent  suffering.  2^ otwithstan ding  all  I 
ooidd  do,  the  sick  have  often  suffered  for  food. 

I  have,  by  furnishing  material  and  helping  to  make  them,  induced  a  few  of  the  women  to 
replace  headkerchief  by  sunbonnets  for  l»bies.  A  number  of  women  have  discarded  the  hand- 
kerchief turban  and  wear  hats  on  special  occasion.  The  men  universally  wear  white  men^s 
costumes. 

Jn  cooking,  decorating  their  homes,  in  dress  and  manners,  as  well  as  in  morals,  there  is 
improvemeni  In  bee-keeping,  fruit-preserving,  and  canning,  a  gain.  In  visiting,  dancing,  and 
immorality,  a  marked  reform.  Of  girls  leading  idle,  dissolute  lives  there  have  been  rescued 
and  provided  for,  7.  There  have  been  places  provided  as  house  servants,  where  they  are  being 
trained,  11. 

Wearing  apparel,  articles  distributed 70 

Books  and  periodicals 300 

Flower  seed,  packages 250 

Gharden  seed,  packages 300 

Made  visits  on  the  reservation  (over) 300 

Visited  whites  in  interest  of  Indian  women fiO 

Spent  days  attending  meetings,  funerals,  and  visiting 203 

I  frequently  visit  the  girls  in  service,  encouraging  and  stimulating  them  to  increasing  effort. 
Once  create  the  desire  to  do  and  the  better  success  is  half  assured.  - 

lliough  reforms  have  been  of  slow  flrrowth  and  the  improvements  almost  imperceptible,  I  con- 
fidently hojM  better,  more  purposeful  lives  will  be  the  result. 

To  the  former  agent.  Dr.  R.  B.  L.  Newbeme,as  well  as  to  the  present  one,  Frank  Terry,  I  am 
indebted  for  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  as  well  as  advice  and  helpful  assistance  in  my  work. 

According  to  suggestions  from  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  have  planned  to  divide  my  time 
and  work,  visiting  during  the  ensuing  year  Jamestown,  Ouinaielt,  Port  Gkkmble,  Chehalis,  S^Ko- 
komish,  and  Nesqually.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  fund  suifident  tomeet  the  expenses 
of  transportation  De  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  I  also  ask  your  consideration  of  a  snoall  fund 
for  incidental  expenses  incurred  for  emergencies,  for  the  good  of  the  sick,  blind  (there  are  three, 
old  and  poor),  and  poor,  and  for  car  fare,  suitable  clothing,  etc.,  in  placing  girls  in  service. 

I  am  under  obligations  to  the  Ofiice  for  kind  considerauon  and  snpport  and  courteous  treats 
ment  at  all  times. 

Very  respectfully,  Lida  W.  Quimbt, 

Field  Matron,  PuyaMup  ConsolidaUd  Agencif. 

The  CoMMissioNSR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  TULALIP  AGENCY. 

TULALIP  Agency,  TtdcUip,  Wash.,  August  16, 1897, 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  fonrth  annual  report  as  agent  for  the 
Indians  of  this  agency,  with  the  census  and  statistics  of  the  same. 

Oeneral  oooditioii  of  the  Indiaiis.— There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Indians  of  the  several  reservations  attached  to  this  agency.  They 
have  been  more  constantly  employed,  have  more  money,  are  better  clothed,  and 
are  otherwise  more  comfortably  provided  for  than  at  any  time  since  my  incnm- 
bency  in  office  here.  It  is  only  necessary  to  issue  to  old  and  indigent  Indians  small 
quantities  of  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea,  as  their  urgent  necessities  require. 

Whiiky  drinking. — The  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  January  80, 1897, 
has  had  a  most  wholesome  effect  in  suppressing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  lic^uors  to 
Indians,  and  consequently  there  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in  this  most 
demoralizing  of  all  vices  among  the  Indians.  I  have  successfully  prosecuted  sev- 
eral parties  for  selling  intoxicants  to  Indians,  which  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect 

The  Lnmxni  Indians. — The  suits  instituted  by  direction  of  the  honorable  Attomey- 
G^eneral  in  the  interests  of  these  Indians,  one  for  the  obstruction  of  the  Nooksaok 
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River  for  nayigation  purposes  by  the  Fairhaven  Lumber  Company,  the  other 
against  the  Alaska  Packing  Company  for  obstruction  of  the  fishing  privileges  of 
the  Indians,  have  both  been  decided  against  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  Washington.  These  cases  are  still  pending  on  appeal  to  the  United 
States  circuit  court.  Meanwhile  the  navigation  of  the  Nooksack  River  is  practi- 
cally closed  by  an  immense  accumulation  of  driftwood  caused  by  the  obstructions 
placed  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  the  Fairhaven  Lumber  Company,  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river  having  been  deflected  from  the  east  to  the  west  bank  thereof, 
expending  its  full  force  against  and  overflowing  the  lowlands  of  the  Lummi 
R^ervation,  upon  which  is  located  the  Government  day  school  building  and  the 
Indian  viUage;  and  the  Alaska  Packing  Company  and  other  cannery  companies 
have  practically  appropriated  all  the  best  fishing  grounds  at  Point  Roberts  and 
ViQa^  Point,  where  the  Lummi  Indians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fishing  from 
time  immemorial.  The  State  le^lature,  at  its  last  session,  passed  an  act  imposing 
a  tax  upon  all  persons  fishing  with  nets  within  its  waters,  and  at  the  same  time 
prohibiting  persons  using  nets  from  fishing  within  240  feet  of  any  fish  trap.  The 
average  Indmn  regards  the  decisions  of  the  courts  and  the  recent  legislation  of  the 
State  as  eepecdally  directed  against  him,  and  no  amount  of  explanation  on  my  part 
is  sufi&cient  to  convince  him  to  the  contrary. 

SdioolB. — There  has  been  a  better  and  more  cheerful  attendance  at  the  day  and 
c<xitract  schools  than  at  any  time  within  the  past  three  years.  The  advancement 
made  by  the  pupils  has  been  very  gratifjdng,  and  the  discipline  maintained, 
together  with  the  general  good  behavior  of  the  pupils,  indicates  careful  training 
by  all  in  ch^*ge  of  them. 

The  day  school  at  Swinomish  Reservation  was  in  successful  operation  a  little 
over  two  montlis  during  the  fiscal  year  1897,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about 
40  pupils.  The  schoolhouse  was  built  almost  entirely  by  the  farmer,  Mr.  E.  Bris- 
tow,  with  the  assistance  of  several  Indian  mechanics,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the 
reservation  and  a  credit  to  the  workmen  and  to  the  farmer. 

The  day  school  at  the  Lummi  Reservation  has  been  conducted  as  successfullv  as 
could  be  expected  under  the  difficulties  v^ith  which  Mr.  Evans,  the  teacher,  has  had 
to  contend.  At  times  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  it  was  impossible  for 
the  children  to  attend  on  account  of  the  high  water  of  the  Nooksack  River,  which 
entirely  surrounded  the  school  building  for  several  days  at  a  time. 

PohUo  roads.— All  the  public  roads  on  the  five  reservations  under  my  charge  have 
been  greatly  improved,  a  large  amount  of  good  substantial  work  having  been 
expended  thereon. 

Govemment  bnildiogt. — When  I  assumed  charge  of  Tulalip  Agency  in  July,  1894, 
tiie  buildings,  fences,  and  sawmill  here  were  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  but,  by 
the  courteous  liberality  of  the  Department,  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  many 
needed  repairs.  The  old  sawmill  has  almost  been  rebuilt,  and  is  now  in  condition 
to  saw  all  the  lumber  needed  at  the  agency.  The  comfort  of  all  employees  has 
been  greatly  increased,  and  the  place  presents  a  neat  and  genteel  appearance,  quite 
in  contrast  to  its  former  self. 

Empkyeea. — As  a  rule,  the  employees  of  all  the  reservations  have  x)erformed their 
duties  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  with  credit  to  themselves. 

Health  of  the  agency.— For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  health  of  the  reservations 
under  this  agency,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  report  herewith  of  Dr.  Buchanan, 
the  agency  physician,  which  shows  a  great  amount  of  work  done  by  him,  but  no 
laige  amount  of  serious  cases,  considering  the  mode  of  life  and  habits  of  the 
Indians. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  tender  my  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office  for  the  hearty 
cooperation  and  assistance  given  me  in  my  efforts  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
aervice  and  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

D.  C.  Gov  AN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  CoMMissiONBR  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  YAKIMA  AGENCY. 

Yakima  Indian  Reservation, 

Fort  Simcoe,  August  SI,  1897. 

Sir:  I  hAVQ  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  and  last  annual  report  as  agent  for 

the  Yakima  Indians.    In  a  few  days  I  shall  turn  over  the  agency  to  Maj.  Jay 

Lynch,  the  gentleman  whom  I  relieved  a  little  more  than  four  years  ago.    I  retire 

with  the  honor  of  having  filled  the  position  the  second  longest  of  any  agent  who 
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ever  held  the  place.    The  career  of  the  agents  here  has  been  short  and  ezceedini^y 
stormy;  this  can  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways: 

First.  The  elegant  climate,  the  splendid  residence,  the  pure  water,  and  the  good 
salary  have  made  tiie  appointment  the  most  desirable  or  all  the  a^ncies.  This 
time  there  were  40  applicants  for  the  place;  more  than  half  of  the  States  had 
representatives  in  the  list.  Therefore,  it  has  been  difficult  for  a  new  Administra- 
tion to  stand  the  pressure  long. 

Second.  The  Yakima  Nation  has  been  hard  to  hold  down,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  not  all  of  the  same  family.  There  were  originally  fourteen  tribes  or  bands 
assigned  to  this  reservation,  and,  while  many  of  them  have  lost  their  identity,  there 
still  exist  several  distinct  tribes,  andhowever  careful  an  agent  may  be  in  making  con- 
tracts and  distributing  supplies,  he  is  almost  sure  to  incur  the  ill  will  of  a  part  of  the 
tribes.  They  are  apt  to  have  the  idea  that  one  tribe  is,  being  favored,  and  this 
arouses  their  jesdousy  and  brings  to  light  their  natural  suspicions  and  hatred  for 
the  white  man.  When  this  occurs,  they  immediately  begin  to  slander  the  agent 
file  charges,  and  call  for  a  new  man.  Therefore,  the  sailing  has  not  been  as  smooth 
as  a  **  ship  on  a  sea  of  glass.'*  My  experience  has  been  no  exception.  'Within  six 
months  I  struck  the  storm.  The  billows  began  to  roll,  and  the  temjiest  has  been 
raging  ever  since.  Charge  upon  charge  has  been  filed,  and  investigation  after 
investigation,  butlpullea  safely  through  it  all  until  the  4th  of  March,  when  I 
tendered  my  resignation,  which  was  not  accepted  until  I  had  served  my  f  onr  years. 

Inigatioii. — During  the  past  year  the  irrigation  that  was  begun  May  20, 1896,  has 
been  completed.  There  are  two  main  canals  taking  the  water  from  the  Yakima 
River.  The  larger  has  a  capacity  of  210  cubic  feet  i)er  second,  and  is  12.45  miles 
in  length,  from  which  the  following  laterals  have  been  constructed:  No.  1,  4,300 
feet  long;  No.  2, 8.500  feet  long;  No.  3, 15, 000 feet  long;  No.  4, 28,100  feet  long;  No. 
5, 6,400  feet  long;  total,  62,300  feet  in  all  from  main  canal,  or  11.81  miles.  The 
smaller  canal  has  a  capacity  of  104  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  len^h  3.02 
miles,  from  which  the  following  lateral  ditches  have  been  constructed:  No.  1, 5,300 
feet  long;  No.  2, 500  feet  long;  No.  3,  400  feet  long;  No.  4, 3,600  feet  long;  total, 
9,800  feet. 

To  sum  up  the  work  done,  there  are  of  the  foregoing  15.47  miles  of  main  canal 
taking  water  from  the  Yakima  River,  with  a  carrymg  capacity  of  314  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second,  with  13.66  miles  of  lateral  ditches  leadmg  therefrom  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  water,  aside  from  the  29. 13  miles  of  ditches  constructed.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  turning  200  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  into  a  natural  slough 
about  8,000  feet  below  the  intake  of  main  canal.  This  slough  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  a  distance  of  about  12  miles,  emptymg  into 
Toppenish  Creek.  This  slough  with  little  work  will  serve  as  a  canal,  and  from  it 
many  lateral  ditches  can  be  constructed.  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that 
funds  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  next  agent,  that  he  may  be  able  to  continue 
this  very  important  work.  The  canals  that  are  now  finished  are  capable  of  fur- 
nishing water  for  30,000  acres  of  land.  This  is  the  second  largest  system  of  irriga- 
tion canal  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  the  entire  work,  including  preliminary 
surveys,  plans,  specifications,  dams,  headgatea,  and  construction,  cost  only  $22,300. 
Yet  it  was  performed  with  Indian  laborers  and  Indian  teams. 

This  work  is  the  most  importuit  and  far-reaching  in  its  beneficial  effects  of  any- 
thing ever  done  for  the  Yakima  Indians,  a  work  that  has  made  it  possible  to  produce 
thousands  of  bushels  of  ^ain  on  land  that  has  never  before  raii^  a  kernel,  a  work 
that  is  permanent  and  will  prove  a  help  and  blessing,  not  alone  to  this  generation, 
but  to  the  generations  yet  unborn.  If  the  Department  will  ms^e  another  liberal 
appropriation  to  continue  this  work,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Yakimas  should 
not  soon  become  self-supporting.  Without  irrigation  many  of  them  will  never  be 
able  to  support  themselves,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  make  his  living  in 
this  arid  section  on  80  acres  of  barren  sage-brush  land  without  water.  The  grain 
crop  on  this  reservation  is  more  than  double  what  it  was  last  year,  and  while  this 
enormous  increase  is  not  entirely  attributable  to  the  irrigation  canals  (for  the 
yield  is  exceptionally  large  in  all  the  States)  yet  the  canals  have  aided  much  in  this 
vast  increase. 

Elsheriee.— The  rights  of  the  Indians  in  the  Wisham  fishery  case  have  not  yet  been 
determined.  For  four  years  I  have  endeavored  to  get  this  matter  settled.  About 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  is  the  filing  of  a  suit  in  the  United  States  court 
The  case  has  been  pending  for  some  time,  but  for  some  reason  there  has  been  no 
trial.  The  Indians  are  very  impatient,  and  contend  that  the  delav  is  working  a 
very  great  hardship;  that  the  white  men  are  fencing  up  all  the  fisheries,  building 
fish  wheels  and  traps,  thus  depriving  them  of  their  accustomed  fisheries,  which 
was  one  of  the  considerations  of  the  treaty. 

Indian  oommiasion.— On  March  20  the  Indi^;]  .comjaission  appointed  to  treat  with 
the  Yakimas  for  a  part  or  all  of  their  suj^ius  lands  hdd  their  first  council.    Since 
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then  sereral  other  conncils  liaye  been  held,  but  the  commission  is  making  bnt  lit- 
tle progress.  There  are  600,000  acres  of  snrplos  lands  on  this  reservation,  and  a 
laige  majority  of  the  Indians  derive  little  or  no  benefit  from  them,  for  they  have 
no  stock  except  a  few  cayoses,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ntiHze  them.  If  thev  conld 
be  indnced  to  sell,  the  money  derived  therefrom  wonld  enable  tiiem  to  bnild  com- 
fortable houses  and  improve  their  allotments. 

Ptloiise  TridiaTii. — In  compliance  with  an  ofiQcial  order,  I  made  a  visit  in  April  to 
the  Palouse  River  for  the  pnrpose  of  inducing  the  Psdonse  Indians  to  move  to  this 
reservation.  I  f onnd  about  75  of  them  living  on  a  barren  sand  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Palouse  River.  Here  they  have  lived  for  more  than  one  hundred  years. 
This  was  originally  the  home  of  Eamaiakum,  the  chief  who  made  the  Yakima 
treaty  with  Governor  Stevens  in  1855.  Strange  to  say,  after  making  the  treatv, 
neither  he  nor  his  tribe  ever  came  to  the  reservation.  The  whole  tribe  have  only 
about  10  acres  of  land  in  cultivation,  scarcely  enough  to  supply  one  Indian  family. 
Up  to  a  short  time  ago  they  have  derived  their  sup^rt  from  catching  salmon  a 
few  milee  from  this  Indian  village.  The  Palouse  River  falls  over  a  rock  160  feet 
hig^  The  salmon  at  one  time  ascended  this  river  by  tens  of  thousands.  The^ 
were  unable  to  get  beyond  the  falls,  and  the  Indians  caught  them  in  lEurge  quanti- 
ties, but  this  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Last  year  the  Indians  caught  only  two 
salmon  at  the  falls  (the  fish  wheels  and  nets  along  the  Columbia  River  catch  them 
before  they  get  there) ,  bnt  the  changed  conditions  have  not  changed  their  minds, 
and  they  continue  to  cling  tenaciously  to  this  barren  spot,  where  their  children 
were  beam  and  their  mothers  and  fathers  have  died. 

I  respectfully  renew  my  suggestion  that  they  be  forcibly  removed  to  either  the 
Nez  Perc6,  Umatilla,  or  Yakima  reservation. 

FdiMw — ^The  police  force,  consisting  of  1  captain  and  7  privates,  has  i>erformed 
fairly  good  work  during  the  year.  A  few  weeks  ago  Gklorge  Neahmyer,  one  of 
the  policemen,  came  to  my  office  and  complained  thaf'his  woman  had  left  him, 
and  afiiked  me  to  issue  an  order  to  comx>el  her  to  return.  I  inquired  how  long  they 
had  been  married,  and  he  told  me  they  had  never  married.  I  then  informed  him 
I  could  not  give  an  order  to  comx)el  a  woman  to  live  with  a  man  to  whom  she  was 
not  married,  but  advised  him  to  induce  her  to  marry  him,  and  if  she  would,  I 
would  make  her  return  to  him  if  she  left  again  without  cause.  In  compliance 
with  my  suggestion,  he  went  down  to  see  her  and  found  lier  alone  at  a  neighbor's. 
What  took  place  between  them  will  never  be  known.  The  woman  was  found  dead 
a  few  hours  later,  with  her  throat  cut  and  skull  crushed.  George  returned  to  his 
brother's,  removed  his  police  uniform,  and  blew  out  his  brains. 

dmraliea. — There  are  two  mission  churches  on  the  reservation,  one  Methodist  and 
ODe  Catholic.    They  report  fairly  good  success  during  the  year. 

In  addition  to  these  two  churches,  there  are  two  large  tepees  known  as  the  Pum 
Pun  churches.  I  am  not  posted  as  to  their  creed  or  Mief .  They  have  an  idea, 
however,  of  a  benevolent  and  omnipotent  being.  They  represent  him  as  assuming 
various  e^pes  at  pleasure,  but  generally  that  of  an  immense  bird.  He  usually 
inhabits  the  sun,  but  occasionally  wings  his  way  through  the  aerial  regions  and 
8668  all  that  is  being  dotie  upon  the  earth.  Should  anything  displease  him,  he 
Tents  his  wrath  in  terrific  storms  and  temi)ests,  the  lightning  being  the  flashing  of 
his  eyes,  and  the  thunder  the  clapping  of  bis  wings.  To  propitiate  his  favor,  they 
offer  him  annual  feasts  of  roots  and  salmon,  the  first  fruits  of  the  season.  Aside 
from  these  two  occasions,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  service.  The  attendance 
has  been  on  the  wane  for  several  years,  and  before  long,  I  think,  the  Pum  Pum 
worship  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Schools. — The  boys'  dormitory  was  destroyed  by  fire  more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
new  dormitory  was  not  completed  till  last  May;  therefore  the  average  attendance 
was  much  smaller  than  usual,  because  it  was  impossible  to  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren. With  the  new  dormitory  the  average  attendance  can  be  increased  to  140  or 
150  children,  provided  an  addition  be  made  to  the  dining  room.  Without  this  it 
will  be  almost  impossible  to  care  for  this  number,  for  the  dining  room  can  only 
accommodate  about  100  or  120.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  an  addition  De 
made  to  increase  its  capacity. 

I  predict  for  this  school  a  very  bright  future.  The  children  have  improved  won- 
derfully during  the  past  two  years.  I  regard  Superintendent  Asbury  as  the  best 
superintendent  I  ever  saw.  In  fact,  we  have  the  best  corps  of  school  employees  I 
ever  knew.  They  have  the  interest  of  the  children  and  the  school  at  heart.  Per- 
fect harmony  exists  in  the  school,  and  they  are  all  working  to  make  it  a  success. 
Ccmdqilop.— As  I  look  back  over  the  trodden  ^th  of  the  past  I  note  with  pleasure 
a  few  improvements  in  the  Indians.  The  whisky  traffic  has  materially  decreased 
during  the  past  four  years.  The  savage  customs  and  habits  of  the  Indians  are 
decidedly  on  the  wane.    There  is  a  slow  but  steady  improvement  in  their  material. 
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mental,  and  moral  condition.  The  advancement  in  these  respects  has  been  slower 
than  I  expected,  bnt  that  thejr  are  advancing  some  there  is  no  question. 

I  bid  adien  to  Indian  life  with  much  pleasure.  1  have  f oxmd  the  duties  irksome 
and  irritating.  The  place  was  one  for  which  I  never  applied,  and  if  I  could  have 
known  the  trials,  troubles,  and  hardships  that  awaited  me,  I  certainly  conld  not 
have  been  induced  to  accept  it. 

Those  faithful  employees,  in  both  the  agency  and  school,  who  have  been  my 
friends  and  helped  me  bear  the  burden  I  desire  to  thank  and  acknowledge  my  sin- 
cere obligation.    I  desire,  also,  to  thank  the  Department  for  the  support  ^ven  me. 

Gensiis. — 

Males 879 

Females 910 

Total  population ; 1,789 

Males  above  1 8  years 496 

Femalesabove  14years ,      614 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 476 

I  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Asbury. 
Very  respectfully, 

L.  T.  Ebwin, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMHissiONEB  OP  Indian  Affaibs. 


Beport  ot  Superintendent  op  Yakima  School. 

Takima  Aqbnct  Boarding  Schoou 

Fort  Simcoe,  Wash.,  August  W^  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  second  annual  report  of  this  school 

Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  boys'  building  bv  fire  last  year  our  attendance  was  neces- 
sarily much  less  than  for  other  years,  as  the  new  building  was  not  completed  until  May  of  this 
year. 

We  began  with  the  intention  of  accommodating  80  pupils  as  best  we  could;  but  so  many  came 
desiring  to  enter  that  the  average  was  near  90  most  of  the  time,  and  many  were  refused  admiS' 
sion.  In  a  few  cases,  when  pupus  deserted,  they  were  refused  readmission  when  they  returned, 
their  places  having  been  fllled  by  those  more  deserving. 

The  necessary  reduction  in  the  attendance  the  past  year  will  be  felt  in  the  school  for  some 
time,  as  the  organization  and  CTadation  were  seriously  interfered  with,  and  pupils  who  were 
out.  returning,  will  find  themselves  behind  their  classes,  and  it  will  be  discouraging  to  them  and 
trving  to  their  teachers,  and  in  some  cases  it  will  be  impossible  or  impracticable  to  return  pupils 
who  would  have  returned  and  done  well  last  year,  ft  is,  indeed,  a  pity  and  a  misfc^tune  that 
the  new  building  was  not  completed  in  the  fall  instead  of  in  the  spring. 

We  now  have  very  good  dormitory  capacity  for  130  or  140  pupils,  but  the  dining  room  and 
kitchen  and  school  building  are  sufficient  for  only  about  100.  An  addition  to  and  alteration  in 
the  girls*  building  and  an  addition  to  the  school  building  should  be  made  to  give  the  proper 
capacity  in  these  aepartmenta 

Literary.— The  schoolroom  work  for  the  year  has  been  quite  satisfactory  in  most  respects,  the 
children  making  fair  progress  and  showing  increased  interest  in  the  work.  The  frequent 
change  of  teachers  in  one  room,  there  having  been  four  in  two  years,  has  not  been  conducfVe  to 
its  progress.  Though  they  were  all  very  good  teachers,  a  change  always  disorganizes  to  some 
extent  the  school  work,  under  whatever  supervision  it  may  be.  The  pupils  use  English  almost 
exclusively,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  some  of  them  acquire  it  is  surprising.  In  our  enter- 
tainments the  pupils  take  an  increasinsr  interest,  and  it  is  gratif  jring  to  see  some  seeking  to  take 
part  who  formerly  could  hardly  be  induced  to  do  so. 

They  do  well  in  vocal  music  and  a  number  are  interested  in  instrumental  music,  and  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  give  them  a  better  chance  in  that  line  than  they  have  had  before.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  are  in  great  need  of  another  organ,  as  we  have  but  one  that  is  of  any  use  as  a  muaoal 
instrument. 

Industries.— This  Is  the  most  important  part  of  the  Indian  school  work,  and  the  part  for  which 
the  average  reservation  school  is  most  poorly  equipped.  I  think  it  would  be  almost  as  reason- 
able to  try  to  teach  the  children  to  write  by  having  them  do  the  writing  required  in  the  ipan- 
agement  of  the  school  as  to  try  to  teach  them  to  be  good  cooks  by  having  them  help  do  the 
cooking  for  the  school. 

We  have  done  as  well  in  teaching  cooking,  housekeeping,  laundrying,  etc.,  as  is  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  but  I  am  thoroughly  In  favor  of  equipping  the  schools  with  appliances  to 
facilitate  the  heavy  part  of  the  work,  and  then  provide  for  systematic  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  domestic  work  and  in  domestic  economy.  Our  greatest  and  most  pressing  need  in  that  line 
is  an  addition  to  the  laundry  and  some  eqmpments  for  it. 

In  farming,  gardening,  stock  raising,  etc.,  we  can  do  very  well  in  instruction,  as  well  as  in  pro- 
duction, having  raised  a  good  supply  of  garden  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  potatoes  for  the  year, 
oats  for  most  of  the  year  for  several  horses,  more  hay  than  was  used,  milk  for  the  children 
twice  a  day  most  of  the  year,  and  some  SSO  pounds  of  butter  per  week  part  of  the  time  and  some 
most  of  the  time. 

We  built  a  shop  20  by  40  feet  for  the  school,  doing  all  the  work  ourselves,  which  we  are  getting 
in  shape  to  do  some  efficient  instruction,  as  well  as  to  do  much-needed  work. 

Health.— We  have  had  very  little  sickness  of  any  consequence,  no  chUd  being  confined  to  its 
bed  for  more  than  a  few  days,  and  few  were  confined  to  their  beds  at  all  until  the  last  two  weeks 
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of  scfaool,  when  seyeral  of  the  children  had  the  measlea,  thon^rh  none  seriously.  One  of  our 
greatest  needs  has  been  rooms  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  but  I  think  we  may  be  able  to  arrange 
more  satisfactorily  now. 

A  proper  system  of  sewerage  and  water  supply  is  much  needed  and  has  been  recommended  by 
Tarioaslnspecting  officials  as  well  as  repeatedly  bv  local  officers,  bnt  it  is  still  needed  and  antu 
itis  proTided  we  can  not  have  good  closets  or  lavatories,  to  say  nothing  of  the  domestic  nse,  Are 
protection,  and  lawns. 

AtttndttDoe.— Most  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  friendly  to  the  school  and  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  edncation  for  their  children,  so  it  is  easy  to  secure  their  attendance,  except  that 
same  are  slow  about  getting  in  in  the  fall;  but  this  is  largely  because  they  are  not  on  the  reser- 
vation nntjl  late 

There  have  be^i  but  a  limited  number  gone  from  here  to  any  training  school,  no  special  effort 
having  been  made  in  that  line;  but  we  hope  to  send  several  this  year.  There  is  a  sentiment 
among  the  Indians  here  against  their  children  going  away,  caused,  it  seems,  bv  the  fact  that 
Mveral  children,  in  the  past,  have  failed  in  health  after  going  to  a  school  located  in  a  climate  not 
raited  to  pupils  from  here. 

Eeployaos.— It  is  moet  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  most  harmonious  relations  have 
existed,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  employees,  and  they  have  striven  to  work  together  for  the 
general  good  of  the  school,  each  seeking  to  do  what  was  his  duty  rather  than  point  out  what  was 
some  one's  else.  Part  of  the  Indian  employees  have  shown  themselves  most  earnest,  willing,  and 
efficient  workers,  who  compare  favorably  in  all  respects  with  any  employees  that  I  have  known. 

In  a  reservation  school  it  is  most  desirable,  in  fact  necessary,  that  the  agent  and  super^tend- 
ent  work  in  harmon  v,  for  without  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  agent  the  superintendent 
is  able  to  do  but  little,  if  anything.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  Agent  L.  T.  Erwin,  who  has  been  ready  to  indorse  needed  improvements  for  the  school 
and  to  exert  his  influence  for  its  good 

1  desire  to  acknowledge  the  hetirful  sugsestions  of  Supervisor  Rakestraw  and  Inspector  Lane, 
who  visited  us  the  past  year,  who  also  made  helpful  recommendations  for  the  school. 

Very  respectfully,  Calvin  Asburt, 

Superintendent  Agency  Boarding  School. 

The  SUPKRINTENDENT  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

(Through  L.  T.  Erwin,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 
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REPORT  OF  GREEN  BAY  AGENCY. 

Green  Bay  Agency, 
Keshena,  Wis,,  July  16,  1897. 
Sm:  In  compliance  with  the  regnlations  of  the  Indian  Office,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  my  fonrth  and  final  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jmie  30,  1897. 

This  agency  comprises  three  reservations,  occupied  by  three  tribes,  each  of  which 
has  a  distinct  language,  and  each  represents  a  distinct  stage  of  civilization,  in  the 
following  order:  The  Stockbridge  and  Munsees,  the  Oneids^,  and  the  Menominees. 

STOCKBRIDQE  AND  MUNSEES. 

The  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Reservation  consists  of  11,500  acres  of  land  and  is 
located  on  the  southwest  of  and  adjoining  the  Menominee  Reservation,  and  is  7 
miies  from  the  agency.  The  soil  of  this  reservation  is  generally  fertile,  and  when 
properly  cultivated  will  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  all  grains  and  vegetables 
indigenous  to  this  latitude.  If  these  Indians  would  only  imitate  their  white  neigh- 
bors in  cultivating  the  soil  they  would  soon  become  prosperous  and  obtain  an 
excellent  livelihood. 

Last  winter  authority  was  jsranted  for  each  head  of  family  to  clear  5  acres  of 
land  and  sell  the  timber  cut  from  the  land.  Many  of  the  Indians  realized  more 
tban  enough  from  the  sale  of  the  timber  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  clearing  and 
fencing  the  land  cleared  and  have  some  money  left,  and  many  now  have  the  land 
into  crops.  Others,  after  cutting  the  timber  and  selling  it,  did  not  clear  and  cul- 
tivate the  land,  but  left  the  reservation.  They  made  good  promises  that  they 
would  clear  and  cultivate  the  land  when  given  the  permit  to  cut  the  timber,  but 
after  they  had  cut  and  sold  the  timber  it  was  impossible  to  compel  them  to  culti- 
vate the  land. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  tribe  will  produce  this  year  the  following  amount  of 
produce:  900  bushels  of  oats,  3,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  2,300  bushels  of  barley  and 
rye,  100  bushels  of  turnips,  40  bushels  of  onions,  28  bushels  of  beans,  300  tons  of 
nay*  400  pounds  of  butter.  They  cut  and  sold  from  lands  cleared  about  5,000.000 
feet  of  all  kinds  of  timber,  realizing  about  $25,000  for  it.  They  have  under  culti- 
vation about  2,300  acres  of  land,  and  live  in  65  houses,  mostly  built  of  logs. 

Owing  to  the  complications  of  the  affairs  of  this  tribe  and  the  divisions  and 
bickerings  among  themselves,  they  are  not  making  the  progress  that  they 
should;  in  fact,  if  anything,  they  are  going  backward  instead  of  forward.    They 
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will  never,  as  a  whole  or  by  a  small  majority,  agree  on  anything,  and  the  only 
way  to  settle  their  difficulties  is  for  the  Department  to  take  the  settlement  of  their 
affairs  in  its  own  hands  and  to  settle  it  irrespective  of  what  any  faction  of  the 
tribe  says.  The  whole  tribe  are  capable  of  becoming  citizens.  They  all  speak  the 
English  language,  nearly  all  read  and  write,  and  all  five  and  act  like  white  peopla 
The  tribe  has  $75,000  held  in  trust  for  them  by  the  GK>vernment,  the  interest  on 
the  fund  being  paid  to  them  as  a  cash  annuity.  They  also  have  an  acknowledged 
claim  of  $30,000  against  the  State  of  New  York. 

There  was  on  the  roll  at  the  time  I  made  my  last  report  508  persons,  but  since 
that  time  the  names  of  25  persons  living  in  the  State  of  New  York  have  been 
stricken  off  by  the  Department  on  account  of  their  being  enrolled  with  tribes  liv- 
ing in  that  State.  At  present  there  are  489  persons  on  the  roll,  of  which  number 
24  live  in  the  State  of  New  York,  8  in  Canada,  1  in  the  State  of  Washington,  5  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  15  in  Evanston,  HI.,  and  about  800  on  their  reservation,  the 
bfidanoe  being  scattered  in  various  parts  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  niinois,  the  Dakotas, 
and  Minnesota.  • 

A  day  school  on  the  reservation,  which  is  supported  by  the  Gk>vermneiit,  is 
fairly  well  attended,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  young  men  and  women  are  attend- 
ing Uie  various  Indian  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

ONEIDAS. 

The  Oneida  Reservation  is  located  in  Brown  and  Outagamie  countieB,  about  40 
miles  from  the  headquarters  of  the  agency  by  wagon  road,  or  78  miles  by  railroad. 
The  reservation  consists  of  65,440  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  was  allotted  to  the 
In^ans  in  severalty  several  years  ago.  The  tribe  numbers  1,925  persons,  showing 
an  increase  of  78  since  my  last  report.  The  whole  tribe  are  engaged  in  farming, 
and  a  large  number  have  well-cultivated  farms,  which  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  their  white  neighbors.  As  will  be  found  anywhere  among  2,000  peo- 
ple, there  are  among  the  Oneidas  Indians  who  are  poor  and  others  who  are  shift- 
less; but  the  latter  class  is  small.  Last  spring  the  Government  purchased  $3,000 
worth  of  agricultural  tools  and  seeds,  which  I  issued  to  them,  and  which  they 
greatly  appreciated. 

This  reservation,  being  located  near  the  flourishing  cities  of  Greenbay,  Depere, 
and  Seymour,  affords  these  Indians  an  excellent  market  for  anything  they  nave 
for  sale. 

The  crops  on  the  reservation  at  this  date  are  looking  fine,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  produced  this  season  the  following  quantities  of  farm  products, 
raised  on  3,600  acres  under  cultivation: 


le 


Wheat - bushels-.  1,000 

Barley  and  oats do 400 

Potatoes do 5,000 

Onions do 250 

Other  vegetables do 600 

Hay  *.... tons.-      500 


Oats bushels..  50,000 

Com do  ...    1,000 

Turnips do 400 

Beans do 800 

Melons 10,000 

Butter pounds.-    5,500 


They  sawed  for  their  own  use  137,260  feet  of  lumber,  and  marketed  791,000  feet 
of  timber  and  1 ,580  cords  of  wood  last  year.  These  Indians  live  in  832  houses,  have 
cleared  and  broken  180  acres  of  land  during  the  year,  made  15,000  rods  of  fence, 
and  repaired  7  miles  of  roads. 

Nearlv  all  sx>eak  English,  are  much  interested  in  educating  their  children,  and  on 
the  whole  appear  to  be  contented  and  prosperous.  At  the  end  of  twentv-five  years 
from  the  time  that  their  lands  were  allotted  to  them  the  whole  tribe  will  be  in  con- 
dition to  become  good  citizens.  They  now  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  at  til 
State  elections,  and  cast  their  votes  as  intelligently  as  their  white  neighbors. 

The  Oneidas  receive  $1,000  a  year  as  annuities.  The  amount  per  capita  beins 
only  about  50  cents,  it  is  if  no  particular  benefit  to  them.  If  this  annuity  could 
be  expended  for  the  services  of  a  resident  physician  or  for  building  new  or  repair- 
ing old  roads  on  their  reservation,  it  would  be  of  much  more  benefit  to  tiiem,  and 
I  would  reconmiend  that  steps  be  taken  to  use  the  $1,000  for  one  or  the  other  of 
these  purposes. 

MBNOMINEBS. 

The  Menominees  number  1 ,320  persons.  Their  reservation  is  situated  in  Shawano 
and  Oconto  counties,  and  consists  of  10  townships  of  land,  or  about  231,000  acres. 
On  this  reservation  is  located  the  headquarters  of  the  agency,  at  Eeshena,  8  miles 
from  Shawano,  the  county  seat  of  Shawano  County,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad 
and  telegraph  station. 
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This  roocrvatiop  is  well  watered  by  the  Wolf  and  Oconto  rivers  and  their  triba- 
tmies.  Small  lakes  are  also  numerons  on  the  reservation,  and  both  streams  and 
lakes  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  when  properly 
cultivated  is  susceptible  of  producing  large  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables. 

Hey  have  under  cultivation  this  season  2,956  acres,  an  increase  of  591  acres 
over  last  year.  They  have  under  fence  4,600  acres.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Menominees  will  produce  this  season  larger  croiw  than  they  ever  have  before.  At 
the  present  date  the  crops  are  looking  very  fine,  and  a  careful  estimate  gives  thJb 
following  figures: 


Wheat bushels..  990 

Barley  and  oats do...,  2,660 

Potatoes do 5,58 

Oniona _ do 850 

Other  vegetables do 675 

Butter pounds..  1,450 


Oats bushels..  24,860 

Com do 7,228 

Ttimips do 2,800 

Beans do 1,650 

Wild  and  tame  hay... tons..    1,600 


They  own  610  horses,  88  cows  and  122  other  neat  cattle,  610  swine,  and  5,298 
dcnnestic  fowls.  These  Indians  are  constantly  improving  in  their  farming  meth- 
ods, and  if  the  young  men  were  assisted  in  starting  farms  the  tribe  wotud  soon 
become  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  people. 

The  Government  holds  in  trust  for  the  Menominees  about  $1 ,000,000.  This  fund 
has  been  derived  principallv  from  the  sale  of  logs  cut  b v  the  Indians  on  their  reser- 
vation, and  bv  the  time  all  this  timber  is  cut  and  sold  their  fund  will  amount  to 
$3,000,000.  llie  interest  allowed  on  their  fund  and  a  portion  of  the  fund  itself  are 
now  used  to  support  in  part  the  Menominee  Boarding  School,  to  support  the 
Menominee  Hospital,  and  to  purchase  seeds  for  the  tribe,  besides  a  few  agricultural 
implements. 

If  a  x>ortion  of  their  fund  could  be  used  to  give  the  old,  crippled,  blind,  and  sick 
Indians,  the  widows  and  orphans,  a  yearly  annuity,  it  wotud  add  much  to  the 
comfort  of  these  classes.  Tne  younger  portion  of  the  tribe  should  be  assisted  in 
their  fanning  operations.  They  should  be  paid  for  clearing  lands  and  raising 
crops;  given  horses,  cows,  swine,  and  more  agricultural  implements,  thus  giving 
them  a  start. 

Other  means  of  employment  should  be  started  on  the  reservation.  There  should 
be  a  sawmill  to  saw  the  logs  they  cut  into  lumber,  and  then  sell  the  lumber  instead 
of  selling  the  logs,  as  is  now  done.  A  pulp  mill  to  utilize  the  poplar  and  spruce 
timber  now  going  to  waste  would  bring  in  thousands  of  dollars.  At  least  ^,000 
should  be  spent  yearly  in  building  new  and  repairing  old  roads.  All  these  enter- 
prises would  give  employment  to  the  Indians  and  make  the  tribe  prosperous  and 
contented. 

The  Menominees  live  in  822  houses,  which  are  mostly  built  of  logs,  but  during 
the  past  year  quite  a  number  of  frame  houses  have  been  erected. 

There  are  two  sawmills  on  the  reservation.  One  is  a  water  mill,  located  at  the 
agency  on  Wolf  River;  the  other  is  a  steam  mill,  located  on  the  Oconto  River. 
While  these  mills  are  small,  they  fully  supply  the  Indians  and  agency  with  lumber, 
but  they  are  not  large  enough  to  saw  the  logs  annually  cut  and  sold. 

A  first-class  roller  flouring  mill  is  located  at  the  agency,  on  a  splendid  water 
power,  which  is  used  to  grind  flour  for  the  Indians  and  agency.  For  several  years 
past  rations,  consisting  of  20  pounds  of  flour  and  10  pounds  of  pork,  have  been 
issued  to  the  old,  poor,  sick,  and  crippled  Indians.  This  is  all  the  aid  the  Menom- 
inees receive,  no  cash  annuities  being  paid  them. 

A  large  and  roomy  hospital  is  located  at  the  agency  for  use  of  the  Menominees 
only.  The  hospital  is  under  the  charge  of  the  agency  physician,  and  the  employees 
or  nurses  belong  to  the  Catholic  order  of  St.  Joseph  and  give  efficient  service.  The 
physician  reports  that  during  the  year  62  patients  were  admitted  to  the  hospital, 
of  which  number  5  died  and  48  recovered.  At  present  there  are  9  patients  receiv- 
ing treatment. 

Log^ng. — Last  winter  56  Menominee  Indians  entered  into  logging  agreements, 
which  were  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  cut  and  haul  to 
the  rivers  17,()00,00()  feet  of  pine  saw  logs  from  their  reservation,  as  provided  in  the 
act  of  Congress  x>assed  June  12,  1890.  The  Indians  all  filled  their  contracts  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  although  the  snowfall  during  the  winter  was  light,  which 
made  logp^g  operations  more  expensive.  The  prices  paid  the  Indians  tor  cutting 
and  hauling  the  logs  to  the  river  ran  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  thousand  feet,  the 
average  price  being  $4. 1 1 .  These  logs  were  advertised  and  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der on  March  12, 1897.  Sealed  bids  and  a  deposit  of  5  per  cent  of  the  amount  bid 
were  required.  The  logs  were  bid  in  by  three  different  parties,  and  the  average 
price  paid  was  $10.28  per  thousand  feot.  which  was  an  increase  in  price  over  the 
past  three  years.    The  total  amount  received  for  the  logs  was  $174,808.26.    Deduct- 
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ing  $70,000  paid  the  Indians  for  cutting  and  hauling  the  logs,  there  was  left 
$104,808.26,  or  $6.16  stmnpage  value  of  the  timber  cut. 

The  Menominee  logging  operations  are  under  the  management  of  a  superintend- 
ent and  an  assistant  superintendent  of  logging,  a  foreman  of  log^g.  7  scalers, 
and  7  assistant  scalers  or  tally  men.  The  foreman  of  logging  and  the  assistant 
scalers  employed  were  Indians.  The"  superintendents  of  logging  are  permanent 
employees,  but  the  other  logging  employees  are  only  employed  during  the  logging 
season. 

As  the  old  logging  rules  for  the  government  of  the  logging  operations  were 
inadequate,  I  submitted  to  the  Indian  Office  a  set  of  new  roles,  which  were  ap- 
proved by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  are  now  m  force.  Tfo 
new  rules  are  as  follows: 

Rule  1.  Annually,  at  such  a  date  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  United  States  Indian 
affent,  Greenbay  Asfency,  Wis.,  and  the  superintendent  of  ioggiuK  at  said  agency,  the  latter 
shall  enroll  in  a  book,  to  be  called  a  logging  roll,  all  of  the  Menominee  Indians  who  are  rec»«- 
nized  members  of  the  tribe  and  who  are  entitled  to  enter  into  a  logging  agreement  with  the 
agent  to  cut  and  bank  logs,  and  who  are  21  years  of  age  and  oyer.  To  each  Indian  enrolled  as 
above  stated  the  superintendent  of  logging  shall  issue  a  certificate  stating  that  the  bearer 
has  been  enrolled  on  the  logging  roll  and  is  entitled  to  one  share  of  the  amount  of  logs  to  be  cut 
and  banked  by  the  Menommee  Indians  during  the  following  logging  season.  On  the  certiflcate 
shall  be  a  blank  where  the  owner  can  transfer  the  same  if  he  does  not  desire  to  enter  into  aa 
agreement  to  cut  and  bank  his  share  of  the  logs:  Provided,  however^  That  the  certiflcate  shall 
not  be  transferable  to  any  other  person  than  a  Menominee  Indian,  and  who  is  enrolled  as  above 
stated.  Any  Menominee  Indian  who  is  enrolled  as  above  stated,  and  who  desires  to  enter  into 
a  logging  ajgrreement  as  stated  in  rule  2,  may  purchase  from  other  Indians  a  sufficient  unm- 
ber  of  certificates  to  make  him  a  winter's  work.  All  certificates  purchased  must  be  preeented 
to  the  sunerintendent  of  logging  before  he  shall  be  given  a  logging  agreement. 

RuLJB  2.  The  United  States  Indian  agent,  Greenbay  Agency,  Wis.,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
superintendent  of  logging  at  said  agency,  may  annually  enter  into  an  agreement  or  contract  with 
any  Indian  who  is  enrolled,  as  provided  in  rule  1,  and  who  may  be  properly  qualified  to  carry  out 
such  an  agreement,  to  cut  and  oank  from  the  Menominee  Reservation  such  a  quantity  of  timber 
as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon:  Provided^  however^  That  all  contractors  shall  bank  or  land  said 
timber  at  such  places  on  the  various  streams  as  the  superintendent  shall  direct,  and  shall  alao 
cut  said  timber  into  logs  as  directed  by  the  superintendent,  and  cut  all  the  merchantable  timber 
clean  from  the  land  he  is  working,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  superintendent:  Pnrvided^fwr 
ther.  That  no  agreement  entered  into  to  cut  and  bank  timber  shall  exceed  1,ODD,000  feet  ( or  as  near 
that  amount  as  practicable)  to  anv  one  contractor;  but  nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be  construed  in 
any  manner  from  preventing  an  Indian  from  contracting  for  any  amount  less  than  1,000,000  feet 
Separate  agreements  shall  be  made  for  cutting  and  banking  pine  timber  from  other  timber,  and  in 
uocase  shall  there  ^  paid  more  than  $5  per  thousand  feet  for  cutting  and  banking  pine  timber,  nor 
more  than  $2.60T>er  thousand  feet  for  cutting  and  banking  other  kinds  of  timber.  All  agreements 
made  between  the  a«ent  and  Indians,  as  above  stated,  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  They  shall  be  made  in  triplicate,  one  copy  to  be  ^ven  the 
contractor,  one  copy,  to  be  retained  in  the  files  of  the  agency  office,  and  one  copy  shall  accompany 
the  pay  roll  of  contractors  filed  with  the  agent's  quarterly  account  in  the  Department  at  Waah- 
Ington,  D.  C. 

Rule  8.  It  shall  be  stipulated  in  each  logging  agreement  entered  into,  as  per  rule  2,  the  num- 
ber of  feet  of  logs  tne  contractor  is  to  cut  and  bank,  the  price  per  thousand  feet  he  is  to  receive, 
and  the  kind  of  timber  he  is  to  cut.  In  fixing  the  price  the  distance  to  haul  the  logs  to  the 
stream,  the  kind  of  road  over  which  they  are  to  be  hauled,  the  size  ot  the  timber  to  be  cut  into 
logs,  and  the  character  of  the  ground  on  which  the  timber  stands,  shall  all  be  taken  info  considera- 
tion. 

Rule  4.  A  definite  time  shall  be  agreed  upon  and  stated  in  all  agreements  for  commencing 
work  by  the  contractors,  and  that  any  contractor  cutting  and  banking  more  logs  than  called  for 
in  his  agreement  shall  forfeit  the  surplus. 

Rule  6.  The  contractors  shall  employ  as  laborers  in  cutting  and  banking  logs  Menominee 
Indians  only:  Provided,  however.  The  agent  may  give  his  consent  for  a  con&actor  to  employ 
Indians  who  are  not  Menominees  as  laborers  if  all  the  Menominees  who  are  able  or  who  will  work 
are  employed. 

Rule  6.  A  squaw-man  or  white  man  of  any  class  shall  not  be  given  a  contract  or  employed  by 
any  contractor  in  any  capacity  whatever,  except  he  first  obtain  the  consent  of  the  agent  and 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Rule  7.  The  superintendent,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  agent,  shall  annually  enapl<^  a 
sufficient  number  of  scalers  and  assistant  scalers  to  scale  all  logs  cut  and  banked  each  week  hy 
the  contractors.  Tho  scalers  and  assistant  scalers  before  commencing  work  shall  take  an  oatn 
of  office  to  perform  their  duties  honestly,  impartially,  and  faithfully.  The  scalers  shall  be  paid 
$2.00  per  day,  and  the  assistant  scalers  ^  per  day  for  their  services,  without  board.  The  asent 
and  superintendent  of  logging  shall  make  sucn  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  scalers  in  their 
work  as  shall  be  just  and  applicable,  and  see  that  they  are  enforced. 

Rui<E  8.  The  logging  contractors  shall  at  all  times  land  or  place  their  logs  on  the  streams  or 
rollways  so  that  they  will  be  easy  of  access  to  the  scalers.  The  contractors  shall  clear  the  land- 
ings or  rollways  of  all  brush,  trees,  stumps,  and  other  obstructions  before  commencing  to  land 
logs.    No  logs  are  to  be  scaled  that  are  not  properly  landed  and  side  marked 

RULE  9.  The  contractors  shall  pay  the  Indians  whom  they  may  employ  in  cutting  and  banking 
logs  the  usual  rate  of  wages  paid  in  logging  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation.  They  shau 
be  furnished  by  the  agent  with  time  books  in  which  each  contractor  shall  enter  the  names  of  all 
the  Indians  he  emi)loys  as  laborers  and  the  rate  of  wages  he  is  to  -paj  each.  At  the  cloee  of  each 
day  he  shall  mark  in  nis  time  book  opposite  each  laborer's  name  the  time  he  has  worked  that 
day.  Tne  contractor  shall  also  keep  an  account  with  each  laborer  of  any  money  or  goods  that 
he  may  let  him  have  during  the  month  On  the  first  day  of  each  month  after  commencing  his 
logging  operations  and  also  the  day  after  he  finishes  his  contract  each  contractor  shall  take 
his  time  book  and  accounts  with  his  laborers  to  either  the  agent,  superintendent  of  logging,  or 
assistant  superintendent  of  logging,  who  shall  carefully  compute  the  amount  due  each  laborer 
and  extend  it  in  the  time  books,  and  if  any  laborer  desires  thJEit  the  contractor  for  whom  he  has 
worked  shall  issue  to  him  a  time  check  for  the  amount  due  him  for  labor,  the  agent,  superin- 
tendent, or  assistant  superintendent  shall  write  out  a  time  check  for  the  amount  due,  which 
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stMll  be  signed  by  the  contractor,  and  he  shall  deliver  it  to  the  laborer,  and  when  the  aameisore- 
seoted  at  the  agency  office,  shall  be  charged  np  against  the  contractor's  account  who  issaea  it. 
Time  checks  shall  not  be  issned  by  any  contractor,  only  for  labor,  and  then  only  as  herein 
spedfled. 

Bulb  IOl  Whenerer  it  shall  be  shown  by  the  report  of  a  scaler  that  a  logging  contractor  has 
calaad  banked,  accordinfl^  to  his  agreement,  the  whole  number  of  feet  agreed  upon,  the  agent 
Shan,  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  pav  to  the  contractor  the  amount  due  mm  on  his  log- 
ging agreement.  Provided^  however.  That  before  any  contractor  is  -paid  he  shall  first  show  that 
be  has  paid  his  laborers  who  worked  for  him  cutting  and  banking  logs  in  full,  or  is  willing  to 
deposit  the  money  for  the  pay  of  said  laborers,  or  for  any  time  checks  Issued  to  them  for  labor, 
wju  the  agent,  who  shall  aeuyer  the  money  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  the  same  when  called 
npon  to  do  so. 

BDLE 11.  The  trader  at  the  agency  or  any  other  person  who  has  furnished  any  coiAractor  with 
roods  or  supplies  for  logging  purposes  on  a  credit  shall,  if  requested  bv  the  agent  or  the  con- 
tactor, furnish  an  itemized  statement  of  the  contractor's  account  for  the  Inspection  of  the  agent. 


Rule  12.  Neither  the  agent  nor  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  any  i>art  of  any  indebted- 
Dees  incurred  by  any  Indian  logging  contractor,  nor  be  responsible  directly  or  indirectly  for  any 
each  indebtedness,  but  the  agent  shall  at  all  times  counsel  the  contractors  to  pay  their  j  ust  debts. 


BuLE  13.  The  agent  and  superintendent  of  logging,  or  any  other  employee  at  the  agency,  are 
hereby  strictly  prohibited  from  varying  from  these  rules  or  changing  tnem  without  first  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  Conmiissioner  of  Indians  Affairs. 

ffiztaenth  lectioiiB.— On  the  Menominee  Reservation  there  are  ten  sections  of  land 
containing  6,400  acres  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  claims  to  own  as  school  lands. 
On  these  sections  is  mnch  valuable  pine  timber,  and  the  State  has  sold  a  portion 
of  the  land  on  which  this  timber  stands  to  various  individuals.  A  few  years  ago 
an  Indian  cleared  a  small  farm  on  one  of  the  sixteenth  sections,  hauling  the  timber 
cot  to  the  river  to  be  sold  by  the  agent  for  his  benefit,  as  was  then  the  custom. 
The  purchaser  of  the  land  from  the  State  seized  the  logs,  claiming  that  the  Indian 
had  no  right  to  sell  the  logs.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  decided  that  the  Indians  had  the  right  of  occux>ancy  of  these 
sections  only.  That  the  title  or  fee  was  in  the  State  or  its  assigns,  and  that  if  the 
Indian  right  of  occupancy  was  ever  extinguished  that  the  State  or  its  assigns 
wonld  own  the  land. 

When  the  Menominees  were  given  their  reservation  in  1854  by  the  Government, 
no  reservations  were  made  of  the  sixteenth  sections.  The  land  they  were  to  have 
is  described  in  the  treaty  as— 

that  tract  of  country  lyine  upon  the  Wolf  River,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  commencing  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  township  28  north  of  range  16  east  of  the  fourth  prin  j^pal  meridian,  running 
west  twenty-four  miles,  thence  north  eighteen  miles,  thence  east  twenty-four  miles,  thence 
K>ath  eighteen  miles  to  the  place  of  beginning,  the  same  being  townships  28, 29,  and  90  of  ranges 
13, 14, 15,  and  16,  according  to  the  public  surveys. 

Two  of  these  townships  were  afterwards  sold  to  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee 
Indians  for  a  reservation,  leaving  the  Menominees  10  townships  of  land,  which 
they  now  occupy  as  a  reservation.  The  10  sections  claimed  as  school  land  by  the 
State  are  valuable,  as  there  is  considerable  pine  timber  and  the  most  of  the  land  is 
good  farming  soiL  The  pine  timber  surrounding  some  of  these  sections  has  been 
nit,  thus  exposing  the  pine  standing  on  the  sixteenth  sections  to  constant  danger 
of  being  destroyed  by  fire  or  wind. 

If  Congress  would  pass  an  act  to  have  the  10  sections  examined  and  appraised 
and  to  either  pay  the  Indians  the  value  of  them  or  else  purchase  the  title  for  them, 
it  would  not  only  be  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Indians,  but  would  fulfill  the  treaty 
obligations  entered  into  by  the  Government  with  them. 

Sohods. — Connected  with  this  agency  are  2  Government  boarding  schools,  6Gk)v- 
ernment  day  schools,  and  1  contract  boarding  Hchool. 

The  Oneida  Boarding  School  is  located  on  the  Oneida  Reservation,  and  has  a 
capacity  to  accommodate  120  pupils.  This  school,  as  well  as  the  5  day  schools  on 
the  reservation,  are  under  the  charge  of  a  bonded  superintendent,  ana  ranks  with 
the  best  Indian  schools  in  the  country.  The  schools  are  crowded  to  their  full 
capacity,  and  only  Oneida  Indians  are  admitted.  The  Oneidas  take  a  great  inter- 
esi  in  educating  their  children.  A  large  number  of  the  older  and  more  advanced 
pnpils  are  attending  the  various  industrial  schools  supported  by  the  Government, 
and  many  of  the  graduates  have  been  appointed  to  various  responsible  positions  in 
reservation  schools. 

The  Menominee  Boarding  School  is  located  at  the  agency  on  the  Menominee 
Reservation,  and  has  a  cax)acity  to  accommodate  160  pupils.  This  school  is  con- 
stantly crowded  to  its  full  capacity,  and  parents  now  voluntarily  bring  their  chil- 
dren to  the  school,  which  is  in  strong  contrast  of  a  few  years  back,  when  the 
police  had  to  be  sent  out  to  bring  in  the  children.  The  most  of  the  Menominees 
are  now  as  anxious  that  their  children  should  receive  an  education  and  a  different 
training  from  what  they  received  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago  that  thev  should 
not  be  educated  and  trained  to  lead  a  different  life  than  they  nad  led.  Attached 
will  be  found  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Menominee  Boarding  School, 
which  irives  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  account  of  the  workings  of  that  school. 

On  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Reservation  is  a  day  school  that  is  well  attended 
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by  the  yonng  children.  As  this  tribe  is  civilized,  and  all  speak  and  write  Knj;tiiih 
and  lead  a  civilized  life,  they  are  all  anxious  that  their  children  should  receive  a 
good  education/  Some  of  the  young  men  of  this  tribe  are  attending  the  State 
schools  and  universities,  preparing  themselves  to  become  professional  men.  I 
would  recommend  that  the  very  best  teachers  be  employed  to  teach  the  Stock- 
bridge  and  Munsee  day  school. 

Located  at  the  agency  is  the  St.  Joseph  Catholic  contract  school.  This  scdiool 
can  accommodate  and  educate  170  pupiLs.  Last  year  the  Government  gave  a  con- 
tract to  this  school  for  only  65  pupils,  but  at  their  own  expense  they  admitted  and 
took  care  of  during  the  year  89  adaitional  pupils.  This  scnool  has  good  bnildings, 
which  are  well  fumi^ed,  a  well-cultivated  farm  on  which  the  boys  are  tau^t 
farming,  an  able  corps  of  teachers,  and  are  well  equipped  in  every  respect.  If  this 
school  is  discontinuea  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  educate  all  the 
Menominee  and  Stockbridge  children,  additional  buildings  will  have  to  be  erected 
at  the  Menominee  Boarding  School. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Health. — The  general  health  of  the  three  .tribes  connected  with  this  agency  has 
been  good  during  the  past  year.  There  has  been  no  epidemic  disease  during  the 
year  except  the  measles  among  the  Oneidas  and  Stocklnridges,  and  no  cases  proved 
fatal.  The  mortality  has  not  oeen  great,  and  the  births  have  exceeded  the  deaths 
in  all  the  tribes. 

The  physician  for  the  Menominees,  the  only  physician  employed  at  this  agency, 
reports  that  he  has  attended  at  his  office  8,000  calls  from  Indians  and  employees, 
dispensed  4,275  prescriptions,  visited  the  sick  outside  of  the  office  306  times,  beeidee 
his  daily  visits  to  the  hospital  and  boarding  school.  He  reports  42  births  among 
the  Indians  and  2  among  tiie  white  employees,  but  as  there  are  numerous  births 
among  the  Indians  that  he  has  not  attended  the  births  among  the  Menominees  are 
much  greater  than  reported.  The  physician  reports  the  number  of  deaths  among 
the  Indians  as  47  and  among  the  employees  2,  both  infants,  but  as  there  are  deaths 
on  distant  parts  of  the  reservation  not  reported  to  him  and  as  annuities  are  not 
paid  the  Menominees  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  exact  statistics,  but  I  am  confident 
that  the  births  have  exceeded  the  deaths  during  the  past  year. 

Police.— There  are  eleven  Indian  policemen,  six  of  whom  are  employed  on  the 
Menominee  Reservation  and  five  on  the  Oneida  Reservation.  No  poucemen  are 
employed  on  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Reservation. 

Indian  oonrt— There  is  one  court  of  Indian  offenses,  and  that  for  the  Menominees 
only.  The  judges  of  this  court  are  three  old  Menominee  Indians,  two  of  whom  are 
pagans  and  one  a  Catholic  Christian.  Their  decisions  on  all  cases  brought  before 
them  are  always  just  and  are  respected  by  the  whole  tribe. 

If  a  court  was  established  on  the  Oneida  Reservation  to  settle  their  petty  disputes, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  that  tribe. 

Beligion. — The  Stockbridges  and  Munsees  are  Presbyterians  with  the  exception  of 
a  few,  who  are  Catholics.  The  Presbyterian  church  on  this  reservation  is  an  old 
dilapidated  building,  unfit  to  hold  services,  and  as  there  is  no  resident  minister 
interest  in  church  matters  is  not  very  great  among  this  tribe.  The  Catholics  have 
erected  a  neat  and  tasty  church  on  the  reservation,  but  have  only  monthly  services. 

The  Oneidas  are  divided  in  their  religious  belief  between  the  Episcopalians, 
Methodists,  and  Catholics;  the  majority  of  the  tribe  being  adherents  of  the  Epis- 
copalian Church.  They  have  a  fine  stone  church  and  a  resident  missionary,  and  the 
church  is  well  attended  at  each  service.  The  Methodists  are  next  in  number 
among  this  tribe,  having  a  fine  church  and  a  resident  missionary.  The  Catholics  have 
a  fine  church,  but  only  a  few  communicants,  and  hold  services  only  twice  a  mon& 

The  Menominees,  with  the  exception  of  about  300,  who  are  still  pagans  and  retain 
and  practice  to  a  certain  extent  their  pagan  rites,  are  Catholics.  There  are  three 
pretty  and  commodious  Catholic  churches  on  this  reservation  under  the  charge  of 
the  Catholic  order  of  Franciscans  and  the  services  are  well  attended.  The  fauiers 
and  brothers  of  this  order  are  devoted  to  their  duties  and  have  a  beneficial  infiu- 
ence  over  the  tribe. 

Ckmdiuion. — In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  peace  and  harmony  have  prevailed 
during  the  past  year,  both  among  the  employees  and  the  Indians,  and  tnat  on  the 
whole  I  can  say  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  among  the  three  tribes 
comprising  this  agency  during  the  four  years  that  I  have  been  agent,  and  that 
during  that  time  there  has  been  no  serious  trouble  among  them. 

Thanking  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  many  courte- 
sies shown  me  durin«[  the  time  that  I  have  been  agent,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

Thos.  H.  Savage, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Bkpobt  of  Superintendent  of  Mbnominbb  School. 

Mbnominke  Boarding  School^  June  so,  1897. 

Sir:  Agfin  I  have  the  honor  to  safamlt  an  annual  report  of  the  Menominee  Boarding  School 
oDder  Tonr  charge. 

BiiUnn.— There  are  ten,  all  in  good  condition,  except  the  girlB'  bnilding,  which  needs  a  new 
roof.  The  Department  has  been  informed  of  this  fact  by  vourself  and  also  D7  Inspector  Wright. 

Another  schoolroom.  24  by  40.  is  greatlv  needed.  The  three  schools  now  in  operation  are  so 
crowded  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  tne  teachers  to  give  the  pupils  the  individual  attention 
and  training  so  essential  to  their  adyancement.  It  is  necessary  to  promote  from  theprimary 
deputment  before  pupils  are  fully  prepared,  in  order  to  make  room  for  beginners.  This  is  the 
present  condition  or  things,  and  it  will  certainlv  be  no  better  another  vear.  as  the  pupils  now  in 
sttendanoe  will  nearly  aU  return,  bringing  with  them  their  younger  sisters  and  brothers. 

There  have  been  enrolled  the  past  year  168  children,  with  an  average  attendance  of  15a  All 
irere  contented  and  happy,  and  seemed  to  prefer  to  be  at  school  rather  than  at  home.  There 
bu  been  but  one  runaway  during  the  year. 

I  think  the  past  year  has  been  the  most  prosperous  one  in  the  historv  of  the  school  in  every 
w»T— on  the  farm,  in  the  schoolroom,  and  in  the  shops.  The  older  children  have  seemed  to 
realize  their  condition  and  the  necessitv  for  improvement  if  they  are  to  stand  side  by  side  and 
compete  with  their  white  sisters  and  brothers,  and  have  exercised  a  greater  degree  of  self- 
rebanoe  than  in  any  previous  year  that  I  have  been  with  them.  I  attribute  this  to  our  mode  of 
faidiridual  training  and  to  frequent  talks  to  the  larger  girls  and  boys,  impressing  up<m  them 
the  necessity  of  seu-dependenoe. 

Anotiier  factor  which  has  helped  to  bring  about  this  happy  result  was  the  debating  society, 
ornnised,  officered,  and  conducted  by  the  pupils  of  the  schooL  They  entered  into  it  with  zest 
aod  enthusiasm  and  never  failed  to  respond  when  selected  as  a  disputant.  Manv  became  quite 
proficient  inadvandng  their  ideasand  really  enjoyed  an  intellectual  battle  with  tneir  opponent& 
parents  of  the  children  and  white  people  were  invited  to  some  of  the  meetinss  and  expressed 
surprise  and  delight  at  the  masterly  way  in  which  the  subiects  were  discussed. 

EnploTMs.— There  are  9  white  and  13  Indian  employees,  all  of  whom  are  faithful  to  their  duties 
»Dd  enntled  to  share  in  the  good  reputation  of  the  schooL 

BehMl  farm.— The  school  farm  consists  of  880  acres,  160  of  which  are  under  cultivation  (an  addi- 
tion of  40  acres  since  last  report).  Mimv  acres  have  been  cleared  of  timber  and  stone  this  season 
indare  now  sown  to  grains  of  various  kinds.  There  are  now  growing  40  acres  of  oats,  10  acres 
of  com,  10  acres  of  beans,  12  acres  of  potatoes,  80  acres  of  rye,  and  4  acres  are  planted  with 
garden  vegetables.  The  remainder  is  grass  and  pasture.  Crops  look  very  well  at  this  time,  and 
ve  hope  to  do  considerable  toward  the  support  of  the  school  the  coming  year.  A  careful  esti- 
mate of  what  the  farm  should  produce  this  year  would  be  as  follows: 


Oats bushels..      800 

Com do....      100 

Potatoes do....  1,000 

Beans do...,       45 

Bye .• do....     800 


Onions bushels..*      40 

Melons 600 

Squashes 100 

Cabbages 3,000 


Besides  the  above  there  will  be  quantities  of  other  garden  vegetables.  There  should  not  be 
lees  than  10,000  pounds  of  pork,  and  some  few  sheep  that  could  be  used  toward  support  of  schooL 

ladotferial  work  on  ikrm.— Under  the  splendid  management  and  experienced  eye  of  Mr.  Henry 
Dicke,  the  industrial  teacher,  the  bovs  have  done  all  the  work  connected  with  the  school  farm, 
and  in  addition  have  buUt  330  rods  or  extra  good  board  fence,  which  greatly  adds  to  the  appear- 
•nee  of  the  school  famo.  The  boys  are  also  taught  and  required  to  shear  sheep,  and  slau^ter 
and  dress  hogs  and  cattle. 

Btock— The  stock  on  the  ftirm  at  present  consists  of  9  blooded  cows,  some  calves,  35  head  of 
bogs,  many  little  pigs,  22  head  of  sheep,  4  horses,  and  many  chickens.  All  of  the  above  are  cared 
for  by  the  children,  who  take  great  interest  in  their  charges. 

Shops.— There  are  connected  with  the  school  a  carpenter  and  waeon  shop  combined,  and  a  shoe 
shop.  In  the  carpenter  and  wagon  shop  there  are  regularly  detailed  8  boys,  4  in  the  forenoon 
ud  4  in  the  afternoon.  These  boys  are  becoming  good  workmen.  They  make  ax  handles, 
donUe-trees,  single- trees  and  other  small  articlec  for  their  parents  and  others,  the  proceeds  of 
which  they  are  iwrmitted  to  use  for  themselves.  It  is  our  aim  to  teach  them  to  make  things 
that  win  be  ci  most  use  to  them  at  their  homes. 

In  conclusion,  1  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  continued  kindness,  assistance,  and  deep  interest 
manifested  toward  the  school  and  the  employees. 
Tours  respectfully, 

Leslie  Watson,  Superintendent. 

Taos.  H.  Savage,  United  States  Indian  Agent 


REPORT  OP  LA  POINTE  AGENCY. 

La  Pointe  Agency, 
Ashland^  Wis.^  August  JS,  1807, 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  first  annnal 

T)rt  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency, 
assnmed  charge  of  the  agency  January  1, 1897,  relieving  Lieut.  W.  A.  Mercer, 
Eighth  United  States  Infantry.  In  compliance  with  verbal  instructions  of  the 
honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  have  continued  the  same  general 
policy  inauf^nrated  and  successfully  carried  on  by  my  predecessor.  I  see  no  reason 
for  any  radical  chan^^e,  and  have  made  none  in  the  management.  The  prosi)erou8 
condition  of  the  Indians  and  the  systematic  method  of  conducting  the  affairs  of 
tliia  agency  are  the  results  of  labor  performed  by  my  predecessor,  Captain  Mercer. 
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The  agency  consists  of  seven  reservations,  and  the  following  table  gives  the 
name,  location,  and  area  of  each: 

Acres 

Red  Cliff,  Bayfield  Connty,  Wis 14,102 

Bad  River,  Ashland  Connty,Wis 124,383 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles,  Sawyer  County,  Wis 66,136 

Lac  du  Flambeau,  Vilas  County,  Wis 69,824 

Fonddu  Lac,Carleton  County, Minn... 92,846 

Vermilion  Lake  (Nett  Lake),  St.  Louis  and  Itasca  counties 

Minn.  131.629 

Ghrand  Portage,  Cook  County,  Minn 51,840 

Total 550,210 

Cennu.— The  aggregate  population  of  the  reservations  of  this  agency  is  4,651, 
apportioned  as  follows: 

Redaiff 201 

Bad  River 655 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 1,150 

Lac  du  Flambeau 785 

FondduFac 771 

Vermilion  Lake  (Nett  Lake) _ 772 

GrandPortage 317 

Total 4,651 

The  following  table  gives  the  several  classes  of  persons  as  required  by  section 
304,  Regulations  Indian  Office,  1894: 


Name  of  band. 

Males 
over  18 
years. 

Females 
over  1<4 
years. 

School 
children 
between 
6  and  16 

years. 

RedCliflf 

•      60 
249 
418 

aeo 
m 

fSS» 
81 

67 
229 
440 
335 
266 
244 
113 

fiS 

Bad  River 

140 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 

265 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

157 

Pond  du  Lac 

249 

Vermilion  Lake  (Nett  Lake) 

198 

GrandPortage 

95 

Total                           .  .  .                         

1,486 

1,702 

1,108 

Ashland,  Wis.,  the  headquarters  of  the  agency,  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  is  reached  via  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 
Railway,  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and 
Wisconsin  Central  Railway. 

Red  Cliff  Reservation  is  located  3  miles  from  Bayfield,  a  town  on  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway,  distant  24  miles  from  Ashland.  A 
wagon  way  connects  Bayfield  with  the  Indian  village  on  Buffalo  Bay,  Red  Cliff 
Reservation,  distant  about  3  miles.  During  the  season  of  open  navigation  Bay- 
field is  reached  by  a  steamer  which  makes  two  daily  trips  from  Ashland,  a  dis- 
tance of  22  miles.    Post-office  and  telegraphic  address,  Bayfield,  Wis. 

Bad  River  Reservation  lies  about  3  miles  east  of  Ashlaild.  The  principal  vil- 
lage is  at  Odanah,  a  station  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  10  milee 
east  of  Ashland.    Post-office  and  telegrapnic  address,  Odanah,  Wis. 

Lac  Court  d^Oreilles  Reservation  is  reached  via  Hay  ward,  a  town  on  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway,  distant  from  Ashland  about  60  miles. 
The  principal  villages,  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  and  Pahquauh wong,  are  distant  from 
Hayward  23  miles,  and  are  connected  with  that  town  by  means  of  a  fair  wagon 
road.    Post-office  address.  Reserve,  Wis.    Telegraphic  address,  Hayward,  Wis. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation  is  reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northeastern  Bail- 
way.  The  principal  village  is  located  at  the  foot  of  a  large  lake  named  Flambeau, 
and  about  5  miles  from  the  railway  station.  Post-office  and  telegraphic  addresB 
and  railway  station,  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis. 

Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  is  located  about  95  miles  west  of  Ashland  and  24  milee 
west  of  Duluth.  It  is  reached  via  Cloquet,  a  town  on  the  Duluth  and  Winnepeg 
Railway,  the  principal  settlement  being  connected  with  Cloquet  by  3  miles  or 
very  poor  wagon  road.  Post-office  and  telegraphic  address  and  railway  station, 
aoquet,Minn,  .„,_.,  ^OOgk 
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Yennilion  Lake  Reeerration  is  situated  3  miles  from  Tower,  Minn. ,  and  is  reached 
by  boat  in  summer  and  a  roadway  on  the  ice  in  winter.  Tower  is  about  170  miles 
from  Ashland,  on  the  Dulnth  and  Iron  Range  Railway.  The  Boise  Forte  Indians 
have  a  number  of  settlements  in  St.  Louis  and  Itasca  <x)unties,  in  the  State  of 
Minneeota,  besides  the  one  at  Sucker  Point,  on  Vermilion  Lake.  The  farmer  and 
teacher  are  now  established  at  Nett  Lake,  on  the  reservation  proper.  Post-office 
and  telew^aphic  address  and  railway  station,  Tower,  Minn. 

Qrand  Portage  Reservation  is  situated  about  200  miles  from  Ashland,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  village  is  on  Grand  Portage  Bav,  about  10 
miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  Rivei ,  which  stream  forms  for  a  numoer  of  miles 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Post-office,  Grand  Por- 
tage. Minn.  ' 

Sdiools. — There  are  10  day  and  3  boarding  schools  connected  with  the  agency. 
The  following  table  shows  the  names  and  location  of  the  several  schools,  the  aver- 
age attendance  during  the  year,  the  names  of  the  teachers,  and  the  annual  com- 
pensation paid  through  this  office: 


• 
Kama  of  school. 

Reservation,  where 
situated. 

Aver- 
age 
attend- 
ance. 

Name  of  teacher. 

Salary 

per 
annum. 

Day  schools. 

Fond  du  Lac 

...    do-  . 

9 
16 
21 
35 

11 
13 

12 

26 

38 

40 

62 
U3 

87 

Josephine  B.  Von  Felden 

Charles  L.  Davis 

Augusta  Bradley 

1600 

Fond  dn  Iac.      

600 

Xett  T/ftkA  . 

NettLake 

Red  Cliff 

600 

R«i  Cliff... 

Sister  Seraphica  Reineck 

Sister  Victoria  Steidl 

600 

Qrand  Portage 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles. 

do 

800 

Gnui<l  Portaffe      

M^^pes  Madwayosh . .  . 

480 

Lac  Court  d'^^reilles 

C.  A.  Wallace. 

600 

Lena  Wallace 

800 

Lac  Court  d'Orettles  No.  2 

William  Denomie 

eoo 

do 

Sophie  Dennmie 

800 

Pahqaaohwong 

C.  K.  Dutister 

600 

do 

Janett  Dunster           .     ...... 

800 

CathoUc  Mission 

Sister  M.  Hugolina  

Bad  River 

Sister  M.  Euphrasia 

St  Marys r 

.m«t«r  Mftcana     ,,.. 

Bad  River 

Sinter  riiftrl  wima 

Sintc^r  Euphemia , 

Bo<trding  gchooU. 

Sister  Macaria 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

Bayfield,  Wis 

flifitAr  niarif*ft1m»  ,  . .          

Sister  Euphemia 

Iac  dn  Flfl-mbeftTi , 

Reuben  Perry,  superintendent. 
Margaret  A.  ningham 

1.000 
660 

CeUaJ.Durfee..: 

000 

Mary  B.Perry 

600 

Bayfield 

Sister  Camilla  Woermann  .  ... 

Sister  Veronica  Haarth 

Sister  Dionysia  Vandenbrokc. 

_: 

The  following  improvements  have  been  made  at  the  day  schools  during  the 
year:  A  new  frame  building  has  been  constructed  for  the  Grand  Portage  school, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1,300. 

Additions  have  been  constructed  to  the  Lac  Court  d*Oreilles  day  school  build- 
ings, and  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  day  school  buildings  No.  2,  consisting  of  a  hallway 
and  rooms  for  the  occupancy  of  the  teacher  and  general  housekeeper,  with  neces- 
sary wood  sheds  and  outbuildings,  at  a  cost  of  about  $530  for  each  school.  Sewing 
machines  have  also  been  provided  for  use  of  the  general  housekeepers  at  said 
schools. 

At  the  Pahquauhwong  day  school  the  grounds  have  been  inclosed  with  a  wire 
fence,  the  school  buildings  and  teachers'  residence  have  been  repaired,  and  neces- 
sary outbuildings  have  oeen  constructed. 

Improved  water  facilities  have  been  provided  at  the  Normantown  Gk)vemment 
day  school,  a  well  having  been  driven  and  a  pump  and  well-house  provided. 
Prior  to  this  the  teacher  and  pupils  were  dependent  on  water  from  the  Isuce,  about 
a  half  mile  distant. 

Extensive  additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  Government  boarding  school  at 
Lac  du  Flambeau,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  rejMjrt  of  Superintendent  Perry, 
herewith  inclosed.  The  authority  for  and  the  mode  of  payment  is  a  matter  of 
record  in  your  office. 

The  progress  of  the  school  is  fully  set  forth  in  his  report.  This  plant  will  be  a 
▼ery  complete  one  when  the  water  system  and  electric  light  are  added,  which  are 
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subjects  of  separate  reports  already  snbmitted  to  yonr  office.  The  school  is  now 
capable  of  taking  care  of  180  boarders,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  wUl  be  any 
trouble  in  filling  it  to  its  full  capacity  this  year. 

But  little  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  keeping  the  children  at  schooL  In  a 
few  instances  they  have  run  away  and  been  secreted  by  their  fathers,  bnt  the 
prospect  of  a  few  days  on  bread  and  water  in  the  gufurdhouse  has  invariably 
induced  them  to  change  their  minds  regarding  the  propriety  of  educating  Uieir 
children  and  returning  them  to  school.  The  Indians  as  a  rule  take  great  pride 
in  their  school  and  the  marked  improvement  in  their  children.  The  success  of  tiie 
school  is  largely  due  to  the  patient  and  untiring  efforts  of  Superintendent  Perry 
and  his  intelligent  and  honest  administration  of  affairs.  His  x>ay  is  too  small  for 
the  important  ^ork  he  is  doing,  and  I  recommend  that  it  be  increased. 

The  day  schools  are  doing  some  good.  Attendance  is  more  or  less  irregular, 
owing  to  the  children  having  to  accompany  their  parents  when  they  leave  their 
homes  for  the  purpose  of  sugar  making,  berrjr  picking,  rice  gathering,  huntuig, 
etc.,  which  the  Indians  follow  in  gaining  a  living.  The  remedy  for  this  is  Gov- 
ernment boarding  schools  on  each  of  the  principal  reservations,  where  the  children 
can  be  kept  and  cared  for  while  their  parents  are  away  from  home. 

I  have  alread^r  recommended  a  boarding  school  for  the  Lac  C!ourt  d'Oreilles  Res- 
ervation ,  and  will  soon  submit  a  recommendation  for  one  at  Bad  River.  My  pred- 
ecessor submitted  recommendations  for  a  boarding  school  at  Sucker  Point,  lOnn., 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  recent  report  to  your  office;  and  I  hope  the  school 
will  be  authorized.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  educating  the  Indian  chil- 
dren on  their  reservations  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  special  recommenda- 
tion from  me,  and  the  Qovemment  boarding  school  I  believe  to  be  far  supericnrto 
any  other  method^ 

The  day  school  at  Grand  Portage  has  been  conducted  by  an  Indian,  and  but 
little  progress  has  been  made.  I  have  already  recommended  that  a  white  teacher 
be  furni^ed  for  this  place,  and  a  woman  for  a  housekeeper  and  industrial  teacher 
for  the  Indian  girls.  That  portion  of  the  Grand  Portoffe  band  which  live  around 
Grand  Marais  have  the  privilege  of  sending  their  children  to  the  public  sdiools. 

nmber  indnstxies. — Logging  ana  manufacture  of  lumber  during  the  past  year  was 
carried  on  by  Justus  S.  Steams  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  and  by  J.  BL  Gush- 
way  &  Co.  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation.  The  cut  for  the  season  is  eiven 
in  me  following  tabulated  statement,  together  with  the  amount  received  ana  dis- 
bursed on  accoxmt  of  the  same: 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Beservation, 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1896,  and  due  from  con- 
tractors  $22,926.77 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  timber  from  July  1, 
1896,  to  June  30,  1897 27,060.42 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  contracts 10, 086. 70 

$60,018.89 

Amount  paid  to  Indians  on  timber  accounts 88,734.66 

Amount  paid  to  contractors,  account  of  advance. .      2, 642. 05 
Amount  i>aid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 1,145. 75 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1897,  and  due  from  con- 
tractors     17,491.48 

60,018.89 

Bad  River  Reservation, 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1896,  and  due  from  con- 
tractor   $18,028.65 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  timber  from  July  1, 
1896,  to  June  80,1897 55,030.09 

Amount  received  ^m  advance  on  contnu^ts 13, 778. 20 

$81,886.94 

Amount  paid  to  Indians  on  timber  accotmts 82, 908. 78 

Amount  expended  in  improvements  on  Bad  River 

Reservation  from  sale  of  timber  on  unallotted 

lands J 5,000.00 

Amount  paid  to  contractor,  account  of  advance. .  6, 787. 22 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 2, 214. 12 

Amount  deposited  in  United  States  Treasury  June 

30,1897 9,766.82 

Balance  on  hand  June  80, 1897,  and  due  from  con- 
tractor    25,215.00 

81,886.94 
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Summary  of  timber  operations. 

On  hand  July  1, 1896 $35,955.42 

Amonnt  received,  sale  of  timber 82,080.51 

Amonnt  received,  advance  on  contracts. 23, 814. 90 


Amount  paid  on  timber  accounts  to  Indians 71 ,  638. 44 

Amonnt  paid  to  contractors,  acconnt  of  advance . .  9, 379. 27 

Amoont  expended,  Bad  River  improvements 5, 000. 00 

Amonnt  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses 3, 359. 87 

Amonnt  deposited  in  United  States  Treasury 9, 766. 82 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1897 42,706.43 


$141,850.88 


141,850.88 


Tmber  cut.— The  following  table  shows  the  kmd  and  amonnt  of  timber  cut 
opcHi  the  reservations  during  the  logging  season,  from  Jnly  1 ,  1896,  to  Jnne  30, 1897: 

Bad  River  Reservation:  Feet. 

Whitepine - 9,166,500    . 

Norway 1,990,990 

Deadanddown 6,759,600 

Shingle  timber 1,137,970 

Hemlock •. 3,610 

Birch 170 

Elm 320 

Maple 5,000 

Basswood 2,330 

Cedar 1,990 


19,068,480 


Lac  dn  Flambeau  Reservation: 

Whitepine 3,427,010 

Norway 3,037,350 

Deadanddown 2,576,260 

Shingle  timber 2,270,050 

Hemlock 1,270,520 

Birch 2,080 

Red  Cliff  Reservation: 

Whitepine..     7,888,820 

Norway 45,110 

Deadanddown 68,880 

Summary: 

Whitepine 19,976.880 

Norway 5,078,450 

Deadanddown 9,899,190 

Shingle  timber 3,408,020 

Hconlock 1,274,180 

Birch 2,250 

Elm.  320 

Maple 5,000 

Basswood 2,330 

Cedar 1,990 


12,583,270 


7,491,760 


39,148,510 


I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  both  contractors  have  con- 
scientiously carried  out  the  provisions  of  their  contracts  with  the  Indians.  Although 
operating  at  a  loss  since  the  price  of  lumber  has  fallen,  no  efforts  have  been  made 
in  any  manner  to  evade  the  strict  terms  of  the  contracts.  With  the  prospect  of 
better  prices  for  their  lumber  at  the  present  time,  no  future  trouble  is  anticipated. 

No  rairer  methods  could  possibly  be  adopted  for  the  di8x>osition  of  the  Indian 
timber  on  these  reservations.  With  the  contractors  under  heavy  bonds  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  terms  of  their  contracts,  with  valuable  plants  worth  half 
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a  milHoii  dollars  on  the  reservations,  their  lumber  yards  and  at  least  one  yeaz^ 
cut  of  logs  on  hand  and  paid  for,  all  of  which  are  liable  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Qt^v- 
emment,  the  Indians'  interests  are  absolutely  protected.  The  manufacture  of 
their  timber  into  lumber  on  the  reservations  provides  emplo3nnent  for  all  w^ho 
will  work  at  the  same  wages  paid  for  white  labor;  Indians  oeing  given  the  pref- 
erence in  all  cases  where  they  can  fill  the  places  and  will  work,  and  provides  tiiezn 
ample  means  for  supporting  themselves  and  their  families.  Timber  disposed  of 
in  &LS  manner  I  beheve  to  be  worth  100  per  cent  more  to  the  Indians  than  if  sold 
and  shipped  away  for  manufacturing  into  lumber. 

There  have  been  no  forest  fires  on  the  reservation  yet  this  season.  The  tiinl>er 
that  was  burned  last  year  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation  has  nearly  all  beensaved, 
and  owing  to  the  extremely  wet  season  the  worms  have  not  yet  attacked  that 
which  is  standing.  Three  camps  are  now  working  upon  it,  and  I  am  confident 
that  all  can  be  taken  care  of  without  loss. 

The  mills  on  both  reservations  have  been  running  day  and  night  since  the  ice 
went  out  in  the  spring.  The  plant  at  Lac  du  Flambeau,  I  believe,  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  all  the  timber  upon  that  reservation.  The  mill  upon  the  Bad  River 
Reservation,  although  of  equal  capacity,  owing  to  a  much  larger  amount  of  tim- 
ber to  be  cared  for,  I  am  sure  will  not  be  able  to  handle  successfully  all  of  it  iralth- 
out  loss  to  the  Indians.  I  will  submit  a  special  report  and  reoommendatioiis  on 
this  subject  as  soon  as  definite  data  can  be  obtained. 

Permission  has  been  granted  to  erect  a  plant  similar  to  the  one  at  Bad  River, 
upon  the  Red  Cliff  Reservation,  and  to  dispose  of  the  timber  in  the  same  manner. 
TinBy  I  believe,  will  place  this  band  of  Indians  in  a  position  where  they  will  need 
no  further  aid  from  the  Government.  The  timber  that  was  burned  last  year  -was 
ordered  cut  and  banked  on  the  15th  of  January,  1897.  The  timber,  amounting  to 
7,500,000  feet,  was  cut  and  banked  before  the  close  of  the  logging  season.  The 
cost  of  logging  this  timber  was  considerably  increased,  owing  to  delay  in  getting 
permission  to  cut  before  the  season  was  half  over.  The  logs  are  now  in  the  water 
and  safely  boomed,  and  will  be  sold  on  September  0  next.  The  Government  pro- 
vided the  nioney  for  this  work,  which  will  be  returned  from  the  proceeds  of  sale 
of  the  logs.  The  cutting  of  this  timber  not  only  saved  it  for  the  allottees  who 
owned  it,  but  provided  employment  for  every  able  bodied  Indian  on  the  reserva- 
tion during  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  and  this  without  cost  to  the  Government. 

No  lodging  has  been  done  on  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation  this  season, 
and  I  think  about  2,000,000  feet  of  white  pine  still  remain  scattered  over  the  reser- 
vation. I  have  about  completed  arrangements  to  take  care  of  this  during  the  com- 
ing winter,  under  the  contract  of  Henry  Turrish,  who  did  the  last  logging  upon 
this  reservation.  The  hard  wood  can  not  be  logged  at  present,  no  railroad  having 
been  built  through  the  reservation,  and  it  can  not  be  h^dled  like  the  lighter  tim- 
ber by  rafting  down  the  streams  and  lakes. 

Nothing  x>ertaining  to  the  timber  industry  has  been  done  on  the  Fond  du  Liac 
Reservation,  except  the  cutting  and  sale  of  a  few  thousand  raUroad  ties.  About 
the  middle  of  the  winter  charges  of  fraud  were  made  by  one  of  the  half-breeds  on 
the  reservation,  who  wanted  to  get  the  farmer  in  charge  of  the  reservation  into 
trouble  and  cause  his  removal,  which  succeeded  in  stopping  all  further  cutting 
and  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  innocent  parties  and  an  investigation  by  both  the 
Land  and  Indian  Departments.  These  investigations  proved  the  charges  to  be 
false  in  every  particular.  Ck>mplete  reports  of  these  transactions  were  made  to 
your  office  in  previous  communications. 

The  Grand  Portage  Reservation  has  been  allotted  to  that  band  of  Indians.  The 
land  is  not  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  there  is  no  timber  of  any  consider- 
able value  upon  it.  Permission  to  cut  and  sell  railroad  ties  was  refused  by  the 
Department.  It  is  believed  that  their  reservation  contains  valuable  mineral 
deposits.  Application  was  made  by  a  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  company  for  permis- 
sion to  contract  for  and  develop  these  mineral  resources  on  this  reservation;  no 
reply  has  yet  been  made  through  this  office  to  the  request.  If  this  deposit  of 
mmeral  exists  on  this  reservation,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  developed 
for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  by  which  the  pine  on 
the  other  reservations  is  being  cared  for.  These  Indians  have  no  visible  means  of 
supiK)rt  except  the  small  annuity  paid  them  each  year,  which  is  totally  inadequate 
for  their  maintenance  even  if  judiciously  expended,  which  in  most  cases  it  is  not. 
The  development  of  the  mineral  resources  on  this  reservation,  if  deposits  do  exist, 
would  be  a  boon  to  this  destitute  band. 

The  Nett  Lake  Indians  I  have  not  yet  visited,  but  will  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and  will  then  submit  a  special  report  pertaining  to  that  reservation. 

AUotmeiits.~The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  allotments  made  on  each 
of  the  reservations  of  this  agency  through  this  office  to  date,  the  number  of  allot- 
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.   teeSyinaleaiidfemale,  and  the  number  of  acres  allotted.    Patents  have  been  issned 
for  all  allotments  made: 


Beseryation. 

Number 
ofaUot- 
ments. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Number  of 

acres 

allotted. 

r^  nmrt  <1TkmiflA9                      .    . 

684 
478 
450 
806 
804 

ao4 

437 
314 
258 
186 
106 
147 

247 
164 
192 
120 
06 
167 

68,569.17 
87,160.64 
80,296.78 
24,486.84 

Bad  River 

Fnnd  dn  T^ao 

lAcdn  FlaxnbfiiiTi 

RedCUir 

14, 102  81 

Qnund  Portaeri>. .    . 

24,191.31 

Total 

2,4S6 

1,450 

976 

183,797.40 

Agnenltnre. — The  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  during  the  past  year  was 
\^  acres.    The  crops  raised  include: 


Wheat... bushels-.        200 

Oats do....    2,850 

Com do 2,650 

Potatoes.. do.-..  40,600 

Turnips do 5,710 


Onions bushels..  617 

Beans do 290 

Other  vegetables do 2, 590 

Pumpkins number..  8,900 

Hay tons..  1,125 


The  Indians  made  1,430  pounds  of  butter  and  cut  2,800  cords  of  wood,  most  of 
which  was  sold  either  to  the  Government  or  to  parties  outside  the  reservation. 

The  stock  owned  by  the  Indians  at  thepresent  time  consists  of  569  horses,  2 
mnks.  430  head  of  cattle,  and  272  swine.    They  also  own  5,175  domestic  fowls. 

Imdi  and  general  improvements. — A  considerable  fund  having  accrued  from  the 
sale  of  burnt  timber  on  tribal  land  pertaining  to  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  a 
petition  was  made  by  a  majority  of  the  band  to  have  this  money,  or  such  portion 
as  was  necessary,  expended  in  making  permanent  improvements  upon  their  res- 
ervation and  providing  work  for  the  idle  Indians.  Permission  was  granted  by 
your  office  for  such  expenditure,  and  work  began.  About  20  miles  of  road  has 
been  built;  4  miles  of  sidewalk  laid  in  the  village  of  Odanah;  streets  straightened 
and  graded;  five  artesian  wells  bored;  new  cemetery  fenced,  cleared,  and  seeded 
with  grass;  council  house  moved,  fitted  up,  and  painted;  pastures  fenced  for 
horses  and  cows  belonging  to  the  Indians  of  the  village,  and  many  minor  improve- 
ments which  add  very  much  to  the  comfort  and  well- being  of  the  entire  band.  In 
addition  to  the  benefits  derived  in  the  line  of  improvements,  work  has  been  given 
to  the  unemployed  at  good  wages — all  the  work  being  done  by  Indian  labor. 

The  roads  include  a  wagon  road  from  Odanah  across  the  reservation  to  Ajshland, 
connecting  with  the  city  road.  This  enables  the  Indians  to  market  their  produce 
and  obtain  supplies  from  the  city.  A  road  up  Bad  River,  10  miles  long,  furnishes 
them  with  means  of  getting  their  hay  to  market  and  material  for  building  homes 
cm  their  allotments  along  the  river.  Since  the  logging  operations  on  the  reserva- 
tion began,  the  river  has  been  impassable  for  canoes,  and  no  way  was  open  to 
them  for  getting  supplies  to  their  allotments;  therefore  many  of  the  Indians  did 
not  build  upon  them,  and  some  abandoned  their  land  after  living  ux>on  it  for  a 
tune. 

The  weUs  dug  afford  water  for  a  great  many  families  who  have  been  using  the 
8wamp  and  river  water,  which  only  Indians  could  drink  and  live.  The  wells  will 
no  doubt  very  greatly  improve  the  general  health  of  the  band. 

A  road  3  nules  long  has  been  made  upon  the  Flambeau  Reservation,  connecting 
ute  railroad  station  with  the  village  of  Flambeau,  where  the  mill  and  boarding 
school  are  located.    This  work  has  also  been  done  by  Indians. 

Sanitary  condition. — It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
ynonnt  of  sickness  on  the  reservations.  With  only  one  physician  for  seven  reser- 
vations, scattered  as  they  are,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  even  to  g;et  a  record 
of  all  the  cases,  much  less  treat  them.  The  old  Indian  methods  of  healing  the  sick 
*em  to  obtain  to  a  certain  extent  on  all  the  reservations.  The  beating  of  drums 
^d  noisy^  lamentations  seem  to  be  used  in  all  diseases,  and,  taken  in  connection 
with  their  unreasonable  superstition  that  one  can  not  live  in  a  house  where  an 
Indian  has  died — in  consequence  of  which  they  usually  move  the  sick  person  out  in 
«>hnt  or  tepee  when  they  think  there  is  any  possibility  of  his  dying — it  is  strange 
that  so  many  survive.  These  barbarous  customs  should  be  eradicated;  but  unless 
proper  medical  attendance  is  given  them  in  lieu  of  it  there  is  little  use  in  trying 
to  suppress  it 
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The  agency  physician,  who  is  located  here,  is  constantly  employed  visitiii^  the 
sick  on  the  lonr  reservations  in  Wisconsin.  The  reseirations  in  Minnesota  gcft 
along  without  his  assistance,  or  employ  private  physicians  if  they  can  get  tfiffm 
and  are  able  to  pay  for  them.  Medicine  is  furnished  all  those  who  apply  for  azid 
need  it;  but  owing  to  the  unskillful  manner  in  which  they  use  it,  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  it  does  harm  or  good.  To  attend  the  sick  properlj^?  a  resiaeiit 
physician  should  be  located  on  each  reservation.  With  three  physicians  more  or 
less  medical  aid  could  be  eiven  all  the  reservations.  A  resident  phjsiciazi  &t 
Flambeau,  where  the  boarding  school  is  situated,  is  almost  a  necessity,  and  is 
urgently  recommended. 

fii  conclusion,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  Department  for  tiie 
uniform  courtesy  shown  me,  and  to  my  predecessor.  Captain  Mercer,  for  valuable 
assistance  rendered  me  in  taking  up  the  agency  work.  The  prosi)erous  conditioxi 
of  the  agency  is  largely  due  to  the  loyal  and  intelligent  support  given  me  by  the 
employees,  to  whom  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  C.  L.  Scott, 
Captain,  Sixth  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  A.gent, 

The  COMMIBSIONEB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIBS. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  WYOMING. 
REPORT  OF  SHOSHONE  AGENCY. 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.,  AuguM  £5, 1S97, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  paragraph  203,  Regulations  of  the  Indian  Office,  IliaTe 
the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  or  this  agency. 

I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency  on  April  1 ,  1895,  pursuant  to  Special  Orders,  No. 
16,  current  series,  Adjutant  General's  Office,  and  have  i)erformed  the  duties  of 
agent  since  that  date. 

The  Wind  River,  or  Shoshone,  Reservation  is  situated  in  the  west  central  part  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  contains  2,828 
square  miles.  The  agency  is  located  near  the  south  line,  and  most  of  the  Indians 
of  the  reservation  live  in  log  huts  built  along  the  course  of  the  Little  Wind  River 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Shoshones  near  the  mountains  and  the  Arapahoes  farther 
down.  Rawlins,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  143  miles  distant,  is  the  nearest 
railroad  point.  Casper,  the  terminus  of  the  Fremont.  Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Val- 
ley Railroad,  is  slightly  more  distant.  From  these  stations  all  supplies  are  hauled, 
usually  by  Indian  teams,  from  Casper.  The  military  post  of  Fort  Washakie,  gar- 
risonedby  two  troops  of  cavalry,  is  located  1  mile  from  the  agency. 

The  census  for  the  fiscal  year  1897  shows: 

Shoshones — males,  423;  females,  449 872 

Arapahoes — ^males,401;  females,  414 815 

Total  both  tribes 1,687 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16: 

Shoshones 196 

Arapahoes 179 

Total. : 375 

Nifcnber  of  males  over  18  years  of  age: 

Shoshones 223 

Arapahoes 208 

Total 431 

Number  of  females  over  14  years  of  age: 

Shoshones 232 

Arapahoes _.      282 

Total - 614 

Number  of  births 73 

Number  of  deaths 152 

Not  previously  enumerated .^ ,    20 
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By  the  ceuBiis  of  1896  the  total  was  1,746,  and  thus  it  will  be  peroeived  that  the 
onmber  of  these  Indians  has  diminished  59.  This  decrease  is  due  to  an  epidemic 
of  measles,  which  prevailed  among  the  Indians  of  both  tribes  daring  the  months 
of  December,  January,  and  Febmary.  In  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  prevent  it,  the 
mortality,  especially  among  infants  and  small  children,  was  very  great,  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  carelessness  of  the  Indians  themselves  in  allowing  the  sick 
to  be  exposed  to  wet  and  cold. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  during  the  year  has 
been  farming,  and  the  work  has  progressed  very  satisfactorily.  For  the  purpose 
of  instructing  them  in  this  pursuit  the  arable  land  was  divided  into  four  districts, 
each  superintended  by  an  additional  farmer.  Almost  all  of  the  Indians  evince  the 
utmost;  readiness  to  learn  to  farm,  and  many  of  them  have  very  good  crops. 

The  amount  of  the  harvest  thrashed  last  year,  subsequent  to  my  report, 
tmomited  to  600,000  pounds  of  wheat  and  600,000  pounds  of  oats.  They  sold  to 
the  post  of  Fort  Washakie  during  the  year  1896  625,000  pounds  of  oats,  800,000 
pounds  of  hay,  150,000  pounds  of  straw,  and  26,077  pounds  of  potatoes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  planting  season  of  1897  I  issued  to  the  Indians  for  seed 
100,000  X)onnds  of  wheat,  80,000  pounds  of  oats,  85,000  pounds  of  potatoes,  1,250 
pounds  of  alfalfa,  and  500  pounds  of  corn,  together  with  a  proportionate  amount  of 
garden  seed.  A  portion  of  this  was  furnished  by  the  Government  and  a  portion  by 
the  Indians.  As  an  evidence  of  their  progress,  I  may  mention  that  the  amounts 
of  wheat  and  oats  sowed  by  them  this  year  were  greater  than  their  total  crop  in 
18d4.  The  season  has  been  extremely  unfavorable  for  farming,  but  with  all  the 
drawbacks  their  crop  of  wheat  and  oats  for  this  year  is  estimated  at  from  1,500,000 
to  2,000,000  pounds. 

Some  of  them,  but  not  many,  have  made  failures  of  their  attempts  to  farm,  not- 
withstanding which  almost  all  of  the  heads  of  families  and  able-bodied  young 
men  will  have  grain  to  sell — some  more  and  some  less.  Last  year  an  Arapaho 
Indian  named  Wolf  Arrows  marketed  118  sacks  of  wheat  The  Shoshones  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  farming,  and  several  of  them  are 
now  able  to  raise  a  crop  unassisted.  A  number  of  Indians  of  each  tribe  have 
become  quite  skilled  in  the  use  of  agricultural  implements,  and  are  now  able  to 
handle  a  mowing  machine  or  a  harvester  very  well .  They  are  also  using  the  scythe 
and  cradle  to  some  extent  on  small  or  inaccessible  fields.  All  the  seed  wheat  and 
oats  were  carefully  cleaned  in  the  agency  mill,  and  as  a  result  most  of  the  fields 
are  free  from  cockle  and  weeds.  In  raising  garden  vegetables  the  Indians  show 
improvement,  tiiough  many  of  them  still  think  it  is  enough  to  sow  the  seed,  and 
expect  the  vegetables  to  grow  well  without  further  attention. 

Last  May  &e  dam  at  the  head  of  our  main  irrigating  ditch  was  completely 
destroyed  by  a  freshet,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  all  our  crops  would  be  lost 
for  want  of  water.  The  Indians,  however,  turned  out  and  put  in  a  temporary 
dam  that  suppHed  the  place  of  the  old  one  very  well. 

The  sale  of  their  crops  and  of  wood  has  frequently  put  quite  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  these  Indians,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  with  few  excej)- 
tions  they  have  put  it  to  good  use.  Most  of  it  has  been  expended  for  the  purchase 
of  articles  of  food,  clothing,  draft  horses,  and  cattle.  Two  Indians  have  bought 
mowing  machines  for  themselves. 

The  wood  contract  at  Fort  Washakie,  amounting  to  1,800  cords,  has  been  satis- 
factorily filled  by  the  Indians,  besides  175  cords  for  the  agency  and  Wind  Eiver 
Boardinf^  School  They  have  also  just  finished  supplying  400  tons  of  hay  at  Fort 
Washakie,  besides  stacking  a  large  amount  of  alf sdfa  and  wild  hay  for  their  own 
088.  They  furnished  60,000  pounds  of  oats  to  the  agency,  and  sufficient  wheat  to 
make  200,000  pounds  of  flour  for  issue  to  them,  leaving  but  150,000  pounds  to  be 
furnished  by  contractor.  The  indications  at  present  are  that  they  will  this  year 
rappljr  the  wheat  to  make  all  their  flour  and  have  a  large  surplus. 

During  the  year  the  Indians  have  built  about  five  miles  of  road  in  the  mountain 
to  facilitate  the  hauling  of  wood,  besides  one  mile  near  the  agency.  They  have 
made  four  smaU  irrigating  ditches,  each  from  two  to  four  miles  long,  and  one 
large  ditch  five  miles  in  length.  A  number  of  them  have  their  allotments  accu- 
rately fenced  and  are  living  on  them  with  all  their  belongings.  They  hauled  dur- 
ing the  year  253,968  pounds  of  freight  from  Casper  and  150,000  from  Lander, 
besides  quite  an  amount  for  private  parties. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  of  these  Indians  that  they  are  willing  and  even 
anxious  to  work  at  anything  that  they  can  do  and  that  will  secure  them  reasonable 
remuneration.  Many  of  them  have  improved  their  houses  and  built  stables  and 
root  houses.  There  also  seems  to  be  quite  a  diminution  in  their  fondness  for 
dandng,  due,  no  doubt,  to  their  having  the  care  of  their  crops  and  other  work  to 
occupy  most  of  their  time. 

But  few  have  been  absent  withont  leave  during  the  year,  and  these  mainly  Sho- 
shones visiting  their  relatives  on  tlio  Fort  Hall  Reservation  across  the  mountains. 
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As  these  Indians  and  the  Bannocks  speak  the  same  language  and  are  lar^ly  inter- 
married, and  the  two  reservations  are  so  close  the  one  to  the  other,  it  is  aifficnlt 
to  break  up  the  practice,  which,  however,  does  no  perceptible  harm.  They  show 
a  disposition  to  comply  with  the  game  laws  of  Wyoming  now  that  they  nnder- 
stsmdthem. 

The  agency  flonr  and  saw  mill  has  been  kept  bnsy  the  entire  year  either  ffrind- 
ing  flonr  for  issue,  grists  of  flour  and  commeal  for  the  Indians,  or  sawing  house 
logs,  shingles,  and  lumber  for  the  agency  and  Indians.  The  mill  being  located  on 
low  ground,  has  settled  considerably,  but  now  seems  to  be  standing  firm.  Anew 
granary  has  been  erected,  which  fives  suitable  facilities  for  8tx)ring  grain  and  flour. 
The  old  boiler  has  been  replaced  by  a  fine  steel  boiler,  which  noiakeB  the  work  of 
running  the  mill  much  easier. 

The  appropriation  of  $3,000  which  was  made  for  the  repair  of  the  Wind  River 
Bridge  will  oe  expended  in  repairing  it  this  fall,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  new 
plans,  being  better  adapted  to  the  site  than  the  former  were,  will,  if  carried  out 
properly,  make  the  bridge  secure  against  high  water  in  the  future. 

There  were  one  Government  and  two  contract  boarding  schools  condncted  on 
this  reservation  during  the  year.  The  contract  schools  are  conducted  by  the 
BoniMi  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  Government  school  was  174,  an  increase  of  29  over 
last  year.  The  management  of  the  school  has  been  excellent,  and  good  results 
have  been  secured,  not  as  great  as  was  expected,  however,  on  account  of  the  epi- 
demic of  measles  which  prevailed  with  peculiar  severity  in  all  the  schools.  At  u» 
Wind  River  Boarding  School  60  girls  and  20  boys  were  sick  in  bed  at  one  time.  A 
great  improvement  in  the  farming  and  industrial  branches  has  been  made. 

St.  Stephen's  Mission  School,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Balthazar  Feast,  S.  J., 
assisted  oy  one  priest  and  four  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  has  been  weQ 
conducted  and  has  made  good  progress  in  educating  the  Indian  youth,  botii  in  the 
schoolroom  and  in  the  farm  and  garden. 

The  Episcopal  mission  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  John  Roberts, 
assisted  by  two  lady  teachers,  has  given  instruction  to  about  25  Indian  girla  with 
excellent  results.  The  average  attendance,  cost  to  the  Gk>vemment,  and  other 
information  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  two  latter-named  schools. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  now  only  fair.  The  measles  have  en- 
feebled many,  but  it  is  thought  that  during  the  summer  they  may  all  recover  their 
usual  robust  health.  The  agency  physician  reports  that  2,180  Indians  received 
medical  treatment  during  the  year,  all  of  whom,  except  103,  recovered. 

Excellent  order  has  been  maintained  on  the  reservation  during  the  year.  No 
serious  crimes  have  been  committed,  and  but  few  disputes  requiring  disciphnary 
measures  have  occurred.  The  police  force  of  the  agency,  consisting  of  two  officers 
and  twelve  privates,  has  generally  performed  its  duties  welL 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  held  regular  sessions,  and  although  too  mucn 
disposed  to  leniency  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  settling  disputes  among  the 
Incuans. 

The  work  of  allotting  lands  in  severalty  has  progressed  satisf  actorilv  during  the 
year,  although  somewhat  retarded  by  the  fact  of  some  of  the  best  lands  of  the 
reservation  being  still  unsurveyed,  thus  preventing  some  Indians  from  selecting 
their  allotments.  If  the  lines  of  the  public  survey  should  be  extended  to  cover  all 
the  desirable  land,  I  think  that  the  work  of  allotment  will  soon  be  completed. 

The  Indians  of  both  tribes  have,  during  the  year,  made  a  very  gratif  3ring  advance 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  civilization,  industry,  and  agriculture. 
They  all  seem  very  proud  of  what  they  have  accomplished  and  anxious  and  willing 
to  continue  their  efforts. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Richard  H.  Wilson, 
Captain^  Eighth  Infantry,  Acting  United  States  Indian  AgenL 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Wind  River  School. 

Wind  River  Boarding  School,  Shoshone  Agency^  Wyo. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  mj  second  annoal  report. 

Tlie  enrollment  for  the  year  was  2(H,  an  iDcrease  of  69  in  the  past  two  years.  There  were  114 
boys  and  90  girls ;  106  Arapahoes  and  102  Shoshones.  The  average  attendance  was  174^  an  increase 
of  67  over  two  years  ago.    The  average  attendance  by  quarters  was  as  follows: 

Quarter  ending  September  80 140 

Quarter  ending  December  31 163 

Quarter  ending  March  81 185 

Quarter  ending  June  90 184 
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Th0  largest  monthly  average  was  191,  and  was  made  dnrixig  the  month  of  Febmarv.  The 
ftferage  age  of  the  pupils  was  11  years.  The  attendance  ooolcThave  been  increased  but  for  an 
q)idemjc  of  measles  wnich  broke  ont  in  midwinter. 

This  nmnber  could  be  maintained  and  increased  the  coming  year,  bnt  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  school  to  push  the  attendance  above  the  allowance  of  clothing, 
etc  Had  we  fully  equipped  industrial  shops  and  material  on  hand  this  could  be  accomplished, 
bat  when  you  receive  so  many  pairs  of  pants,  coats,  etc ,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  more  than  a 
specified  number  properly  clothed.  We  reel  that  we  ought  not  to  exceed  our  clouiing  supplies 
as  we  did  this  vear,  in  the  hope  that  Congress  would  see  that  the  accommodations  and  appro- 
priation made  for  education  at  this  point  was  inadequate  and  not  sufficient  for  the  number  of 
pop^  enrolled. 

we  had  no  sickness  until  December  18,  when  the  measles  visited  the  school  and  the  entire 
ecfaool  was  down  at  one  time.  It  had  been  epidemic  on  the  reserve  for  a  couple  of  months;  the 
school  was  quarantined  and  every  precaution  taken,  but  without  avail.  We  passed  through  it 
without  losmg  a  single  case,  but  as  a  result  of  measles  we  lost  one  of  our  boys  from  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  and  several  who  had  been  enrolled  and  withdrawn  died  at  their  homes,  when  had 
tber  remained  at  the  school  I  feel  would  be  alive  to-day. 

Tlte  schoolroom  work  has  prc^ressed  favorably,  and  we  have  kept  up  the  plan  of  half  day 
school  and  half  day  work,  but  we  have  been  handicapped  in  the  winter  months  properly  to 
iastruct  our  boys  in  the  various  industries. 

In  English  we  feel  that  we  have  advanced  materially  in  the  knowledgre  of  it,  but  there  is  still 
a  kck  ci  the  use  of  it  outside  of  the  schoolroom.  We  had,  unfortunately,  several  employees  dur- 
ing the  year  who  persisted  in  talkins  Indian  to  the  pupils,  and  the  force  of  example  was  hard  to 
oreroome.    Of  this,  we  are  thankfuTto  say,  we  are  relieved. 

The  school  farm  of  600  acres  is  now  under  fence,  and  the  whole  is  looking  welL  We  had  a  good 
crop  of  11  acres  of  oats  and  barley,  and  have  cut  hay  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  school  ana  cut 
and  disposed  of  our  surplus.  We  have  in  7  acres  of  potatoes  and  11  acres  of  other  vegetables, 
consisting  of  onions,  cabbages,  beets,  beans,  rutabagas,  carrots,  etc.,  all  of  which  at  this  writ- 
hiff  are  lookinsr  verv  well  and  will  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  school. 

Arbor  Day  was  observed  by  planting  250  shade  trees  to  replace  those  planted  last  vear,  all  of 
which  died.  As  to  whether  the  trees  planted  this  vear  will  grow,  we  will  be  unable  to  say  until 
next  spring.    However,  the  majority  of  them  look  healthy  and  as  if  they  were  going  to  grow. 

The  girls  in  the  sewing  room  have  improved  very  much,  in  fact  more  than  in  some  of  the  other 
departments.  During  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  general  repair  work  necessary  to  keep  the 
gins  and  boys'  clothing  in  good  condition,  they  made  the  following  new  articles: 


Aprons 330 

Bonnets 78 

Curtains  (closet) 2 

Chemises 2 

Drawers 158 

Dresses 822 

Dresses  (night) 1« 

(Hrters 65 


Pillowslips 84 

Sheets 168 

Skirts 87 

Towels 438 

Table  cloths 27 

Undersults 247 

Total 2,105 


The  dormitory  for  the  girls  has  been  extendea  during  the  year  by  putting  a  second  story  on 
toe  kitchen.  This  is  a  good,  substantial,  brick  addition.  A  mess  kitcnen  was  also  built,  wnich 
adds  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  employees.  A  good  substantial  bam  was  built,  104  by  32,  with 
a  second  story  sufficient  to  hold  sa  tons  of  hay  in  addition  to  a  granary.  Our  coal  house  was 
extended;  board  walks  were  laid  and  the  old  ones  repaired  ;7>  miles  of  fence  were  built;  and  we 
are  now  building  a  substantial  bath  house,  32  by  24,  at  the  Washakie  Hot  Springs.  All  of  these 
thhigs  were  built  with  the  aid  of  the  boys,  excepting  the  dormitory  extension  and  the  mess 
kitchen,  which  were  of  brick.  We  were  thus  enabled  to  keep  our  bosrs  employed  and  under 
instruction,  and  to  get  good  substantial  buildings  for  about  one-half  the  cost. 

As  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  I  can  not  urge  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  industrial  shops.  If 
we  are  expected  to  make  any  great  headway  industrially,  we  must  have  shops.  The  boys' ouild- 
iag  should  be  extended  so  we  can  give  them  more  home  life.  The  school  nas  increased  in  size 
10  that  the  necessity  for  the  extension  of  our  laundry  becomes  imperative.  It  should  also  be 
snirolied  with  some  simple  machinery  in  order  to  lighten  the  work.  The  water  tank  should  be 
replaced  with  a  larger  one,  the  present  one  being  inadequate  for  the  present  needs  of  the  school. 
The  school  should  be  supplied  with  electric  light.  We  had  two  lamp  explosions  during  the  year, 
and  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  employees  our  buildings  wotild  have  been  destroyed  and  the 
Goremment  have  lost  more  than  enough  to  supply  many  schools  with  electric-light  plants.  The 
growth  of  the  school  has  crowded  the  employees.  This  pressure  could  be  relieved  by  building  a 
soperintendent's  house.  The  ventilation  has  been  improved  during  the  year,  but  sometlmig 
ran  needs  to  be  done  to  get  the  best  results. 

We  were  fortunate  dtiring  the  school  year  in  keeping  our  employee  force  intact,  with  one 
exception.    This  helped  us  materially,  ana  showed  itself  In  the  advancement  of  the  pupils. 

Daring  the  year  we  continued  our  monthly  entertainments  to  the  benefit  of  the  pupils.  Our 
cjodng  exerc&es  were  attended  by  many  hundred  people,  some  of  whom  only  knew  the  dark 
nde  <»  Indian  life,  and  they  expressed  surprise  at  what  was  being  done  so  near  to  them. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  Capt.  R.  H.  Wilson  for  the  great  interest  he  has  ta^en  in  the  school; 
for  his  counsel  and  aid  and  cordial  support,  without  which  our  measure  of  success  would  have 
been  limited;  and  we  also  wish  to  thank  the  Indian  Office,  which  has  favorably  considered  the 
reconmiendations  that  we  have  made  during  the  year. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  P.  CAMPBEUCi,  Superintendent. 

The  SUPERINTBNDENT  OP  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

(Through  Capt.  B.  H.  Wilson.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  October  16j  1897. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  my  fourth  annaal 
report,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  three  Indian  school-service 
institutes  held  during  the  summer  months,  and  a  number  of  papers  read 
at  these  meetings. 

I  make  no  attempt  to  present  statistics  as  to  Indian  school  work, 
attendance,  growth,  expenditures,  etc.,  since  these  matters  have  been 
ftilly  noted  in  your  own  report,  and  any  figures  which  I  might  prepare 
would,  for  the  most  part,  duplicate  those  which  you  have  already  given. 
My  desire  is  to  invite  attention  to  certain  existing  phases  of  Indian 
education  which  mark  progress  gained,  or  weak  points  to  be  remedied, 
or  new  directions  in  which  progress  may  be  successfully  sought. 

SUPERVISION. 

Thanks  to  the  more  liberal  appropriation  for  my  traveling  expenses 
for  the  fiscal  year  1897, 1  have  been  able  to  inspect,  personally,  a  larger 
number  of  schools  than  was  the  case  during  previous  years.  This  has 
enabled  me  to  do  away  with  several  serious  drawbacks  in  the  equip- 
ment and  work  of  the  schools  I  visited.  On  the  other  hand,  changes 
in  the  corps  of  supervisors  and  delays  in  the  appointment  of  new  saper- 
visors  have  seriously  interfered  with  my  work  so  far  as  the  inspection 
of  schools  by  these  important  assistants  is  concerned.  I  am  grateful, 
therefore,  that  you  have  agreed  to  secure  for  my  work,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  the  appointment  of 
two  additional  supervisors,  raising  their  number  from  three  to  ^yei'j  and 
also  that  you  have  directed  me  to  divide  the  Indian  school  territory  into 
five  supervisory  districts,  one  of  which  is  to  be  permanently  assigned  to 
each  of  the  five  supervisors.  This  will  render  it  possible  for  these  offi- 
cials to  visit  each  school  in  their  charge  several  times  during  the  year, 
thereby  enabling  me,  with  their  assistance,  to  secure  more  compact 
organization,  not  only  in  each  individual  school,  but  in  the  school  service 
as  a  whole. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  in  spite  of  the  obstacles 
in  tbe  work  of  supervisors,  and  thanks  to  the  intelligent  devotion  of 
the  agents  and  superintendents,  there  has  been  on  the  whole  decided 
progress  in  the  school  work  and  increasing  vigor  and  compactness  in 
the  organization  of  the  schools  as  a  whole. 

Further  gains  will  be  derived  from  this  timely  increase  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  supervisors'  corps  in  the  better  and  more  systematic  control 
of  transfers  of  pupils;  in  the  extension  through  tbeir  efforts  of  the  eat- 
ing system;  in  guarding  against  error  in  the  appointment  of  ludians; 
in  applying  methods  of  prevention  generally  in  matters  which — ^under 
the  scantier  supervision  of  the  past  few  years — frequently  grew  into 
serious  evils  calling  for  drastic  measures  of  cure;  and  in  the  efforts  of 
the  Indian  Office  to  encourage  returned  students  in  legitimate  self-help. 
818 
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RETURNED  STUDENTS. 

The  subject  of  "returned  students"  has  frequently  given  rise  to 
seyere  criticism  both  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  schools.  It  has  been 
daimed  that  graduates  of  Indian  schools  return  to  their  respective 
reservations  merely  to  relapse  into  so-called  Indian  savagery,  in  most 
i^ses  even  of  an  aggravated  form.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  steps  to 
collect  data  with  reference  to  this  matter.  While  I  am  not  yet  ready 
to  collate  such  data,  to  classify  them,  and  to  draw  therefrom  irrefutable 
eonclnsions,  the  information  already  in  my  possession  justifies  me  in 
stating  that  the  criticisms  above  referred  to,  if  at  all  justifiable,  are  so 
in  a  very  limited  degree.  Wherever  on  reservations  there  has  been 
marked  progress  in  civilization  such  progress  is  traceable  largely  to  the 
influence  of  returned  students,  the  great  majority  of  whom  seem  to  be  not 
only  eager  to  turn  away  from  the  evils  and  drawbacks  of  tribal  life,  but 
measurably  successful  in  this  eflFort  in  view  of  the  many  obstacles  that 
confrt>nt  them,  not  only  in  the  stubborn  conservatism  of  older  Indians, 
but  also  in  the  excessive  tutelage  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

In  judging  of  the  influence  of  education  upon  returned  students  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  obstacles  which  meet  them  on 
their  return.  The  social  and  religious  ideals  and  customs  of  Indian 
civilization  differ  so  radically  from  those  of  the  new  civilization  into 
which  they  are  being  educated  that,  instead  of  blame  and  contumely 
for  scanty  success,  the  Indians  deserve  applause  and  admiration  for  the 
strides  they  have  made  within  even  the  last  decade.  The  waning  Indian 
civilization  looks  upon  the  tribe  or  family  as  the  unit;  with  us  it  is  the 
individual.  With  the  Indian,  he  is  richest  who  gives  most;  with  us,  it 
is  he  who  keeps  most.  The  Indian  claims  hospitality  as  a  right  until 
the  means  of  his  host  are  exhausted.  To  the  Indian,  land  is  as  free  as 
the  water  he  drinks;  proprietorship  continues  only  so  long  as  the  land 
is  tilled  or  otherwise  in  use.  He  prizes  the  worthless  pony,  whilom  his 
Mend  in  the  lost  occupations  of  the  chase  and  the  war.  The  cow  is  to 
him  only  a  i>oor  substitute  for  the  lost  bufTalo;  he  knows  nothing  of  her 
value  as  a  giver  of  milk  and  a  breeder  of  cattle.  Woman  in  Indian  civ- 
ilization is  a  producer  and  enjoys  in  frdl  Indian  life  a  degree  of  economic 
value  and  independence  to  which  in  our  civilization  she  is  largely  a 
stranger.  His  religious  rites  and  cereihonies  afford  the  Indian,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  certain  degree  of  spiritual  elevation,  opportunities  for  intense 
social  enjoyment  for  whichlie  looks  in  vain  in  the  new  civilization.  Add 
to  this  that  the  wants  of  the  Indian  are  few  and  easily  gratified  by  sim- 
ple formsof  homely  skillin  which  theindustries  and  other  acquirements 
of  the  returned  students  find  no  application,  that  chiefs  and  medicine- 
men in  the  very  nature  of  things  look  with  distrust  and  disdain  upon  a 
new  civilization  which  robs  them  of  coveted  i)ower  and  infiuence,  that 
time-honored  tradition  imx)oses  upon  the  young  Indian  silence  and 
obedience,  and  you  have  an  array  of  adverse  conditions  which  is 
appalling. 

Honor  and  grateful  admiration  are  due  to  the  young  heroes  and 
heroines  who  annually  go  forth  from  our  Indian  schools,  pittiug  their 
lives  against  adamantine  walls  of  unreasoning  tradition  and  supersti- 
tion, wresting  victory  for  themselves  and  their  unwilling  i>eople  from 
conditions  which  seem  utterly  hopeless.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
of  these  soldiers  of  a  new  dispensation  numbers  fall  by  the  wayside  or 
snccumb  to  fear  or  worse ;  but  the  misfortune  or  dishonor  of  these  should 
not  render  us  blind  to  the  steady  valor  of  the  greater  throng  who  are 
pushing  ahead,  gaining  their  ground  inqh  by  iQch,  until  even  now  the 
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observer  who  looks  beneath  the  surface  sees  victory  assured  along 
the  entire  line.  ISo  great,  indeed,  has  been  the  gain  already  achieved 
that  in  many  instances  where  twenty  years  ago  Indian  civilization  ruled 
supreme,  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  find  any  of  its  features  as  enumer- 
ated above  clearly  expressed.  The  busy  farmer,  the  thrifty  housewife, 
the  skillful  artisan,  the  careful  tradesman  are  no  longer  rareoccurrences; 
on  a  number  of  reservations  they  are  beginning  to  be  respected  as  marks 
of  superiority  to  which  all  should  aspire.  The  Indian  school  can  point 
with  satisfaction  to  fervent  missionaries,  devoted  teachers,  physicians, 
lawyers,  field  matrons,  nurses,  and  trained  workers  in  other  professional 
fields  who  owe  the  impulse  for  their  career  and  much  of  their  equip- 
ment to  its  work  and  influence. 

Returned  students  may  have  relapsed  more  or  less  completely  into 
Indian  savagery;  a  number  of  them  may  have  suffered  intense  agony 
in  this  process;  others  may  have  fallen  into  evil  ways,  yet  the  partial 
or  increasingly  complete  success  of  the  greater  number  of  these  heroic 
lovers  of  their  race  entitles  them  to  the  proud  distinction  of  constitnt- 
ing  the  most  efficient  factor  in  the  elevation  of  their  people  into  the 
light  of  American  civilization.  To  decry  them  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  unfortunate  or  the  fall  of  the  weak  would  be  to  decry  a  victo- 
rious army  because  of  the  fallen  comrades  it  left  on  the  field  and 
because  of  the  cowards  or  worse  that  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

In  another  direction  the  *' returned  student"  has  been  equally  valiant 
and  victorious.  In  the  school  service,  as  well  as  in  the  agency  service, 
he  has  deliberately  separated  himself  from  tribal  ties;  has  taken  np 
his  abode  in  reservations  distant  from  his  original  home;  has  earned 
by  the  character  of  his  work  and  life  the  respect  and  confidence  ol 
white  superiors  and  associates,  and,  at  the  same  time,  proved  to  the 
Indians  that  the  nation  has  higher  claims  and  rewards  than  the  tribe 
and  that  the  amenities  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  are  within  theii 
reach,  if  they  will  but  honestly  and  earnestly  assume  the  right  attitude 
with  regard  to  it. 

Still  others  of  the  '^returned  students,"  or,  rather,  in  this  case,  grad- 
uates of  Indian  schools,  have  found  fields  of  labor  and  usefulness  in 
white  communities,  and  have,  by  the  faithful  and  intelligent  perform- 
ance of  duty,  proved  to  their  white  brothers,  howsoever  reluctant  oi 
belief,  that  in  view  of  the  high  qualities  of  his  essential  character,  eda- 
cation  has  the  power  of  conferring  upon  the  red  man  the  right  oi 
claiming  full  equality  in  American  citizenship. 

In  this  connection  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject which  was  read  at  the  Omaha  Institute  by  Miss  Folsom,  of  Hampton, 
and  which  accompanies  this  report.  Hampton  has  for  many  yearsdosely 
followed  her  returned  students  in  their  life  upon  the  reservations,  mark- 
ing them  from  time  to  time  as  excellent,  good,  fair,  poor,  or  bad.  Among 
the  excellent  Hampton  has  classed  those  who  have  exercised  a  particu- 
larly wide  and  telling  influence,  as  teachers,  ministers,  missionaries, 
field  matrons,  lawyers,  doctors,  trained  nurses,  surveyors,  mechanics, 
farmers,  and  stock  raisers;  among  the  good,  those  who  are'industri- 
ous  and  temperate,  legally  married,  if  married  at  all,  and  exerting  a 
decided  influence  for  a  better  civilization.  The  list  of  the  fair  includes 
the  sick,  the  mentally  deficient,  and  those  who  for  other  reasons  failed 
to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  good,  yet  who  in  many  ways  are 
worthy  of  commendation.  The  list  of  the  poor  includes  those  who  are 
not  actively  bad,  but  whose  general  influence  is  against  rather  than  for 
the  better  way.  In  round  numbers  the  record  at  the  time  of  reading 
the  paper  in  question  included  450  names.    Of  these  100  are  classed 
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excelloDt,  200  good,  100  fair,  40  poor,  and  10  bad.  The  data  in  my 
possession  justify  nie  in  the  belief  that  other  schools,  while  possibly  not 
quite  attaining  this  remarkable  standing,  do  not  fall  seriously  short 
of  it. 

ASSOCIATIONS  FOB  SELF-HELP.  * 

In  order  to  aid  returned  students  and  other  progressive  Indians  in 
their  efforts  to  win  their  people  for  the  better  ways  of  the  new  civiliza- 
tioD,  initiatory  steps  have  been  taken  to  stimulate  among  them  adesire 
to  establish  associations  for  the  purpose  of  self-help.  It  is  intended  to 
make  it  the  chief  object  of  these  associations  to  study  the  resources  of 
their  respective  reservationSj  to  aid  each  other  in  the  development  of 
these  resources  by  encouraging  individual  or  joint  enterprise,  to  seek 
profitable  markets  for  the  products  of  labor  and  enterprise,  to  seek 
employments  for  their  members  in  districts  adjoining  the  reservation, 
to  foster  thrift  by  the  establishment  of  savings  institutions,  to  support 
one  another  in  resisting  the  tyranny  of  tribal  customs  and  institutions 
and  indeliberate  following  of  the  progressive  ways  of  American  civili- 
zation, and  to  receive,  guard,  and  guide  Indian  youth  that  may  from 
time  to  time  return  to  the  reservation  from  Indian  schools. 

Beservation  schools  would  afitbrd  convenient  centers  for  the  business 
and  social  meetings  of  such  associations,  and  the  employees  of  these 
schools  could  in  many  judicious  ways  afford  them  much  help  without, 
however,  impairing  the  idea  of  self-help  on  their  part.  Indeed,  in  due 
time  it  might  be  possible  to  gather  all  such  efforts  into  one  great  sys- 
tem on  the  plan  of  the  "  outing  system,''  so  successfully  organized  under 
the  direction  of  Carlisle. 

INDIAN  EMPLOYEES. 

The  experiment  of  employing  educated  Indians  in  more  responsible 
positions  in  the  Indian  school  service  has  been  continued  and  is  evi- 
dently destined  to  prove  successful.  As  an  educational  measure  tend- 
ing to  lead  Indians  so  employed  to  definite  life  purpose,  its  value  is  not 
questioned,  nor  can  its  value  be  questioned  as  a  measure  tending  to 
stimulate  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  more  advanced  students  in  the 
Indian  schools.  As  a  measure  tending  to  raise  from  among  the  Indians 
themselves  an  army  of  earnest,  devot^  and  capable  missionaries  in  the 
cause  of  American  civilization,  it  is  proving  successful  beyond  a  priori 
ex}>ectations. 

With  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  these  employees  as  compared  with 
the  average  efficiency  of  the  white  employees  in  correspondiug  positions, 
the  testimony  of  the  school  service  is  divided.  A  large  mjyority  testify 
that  in  efficiency,  devotion  to  duty,  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  the 
Indian  employees  are  not  inferior  to  white  employees.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  minority  who  take  an  opposite  view  in  this  judgment.  The 
instances  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  inquire  into  such 
adverse  judgment,  have  shown  to  me  that  it  is  due  mostly  to  simple 
failure  from  lack  of  character  or  equipment  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
employees.  Similar  failures,  however,  and  in  similar  ratio  as  well  as 
from  similar  causes,  are  found  among  white  appointees.  In  other  cases 
I  have* found  the  cause  of  failure  in  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  Indian 
employees  on  the  part  of  white  employees,  a  lack  of  sympathy  which, 
in  a  few  instances,  amounted  almost  to  social  ostracism  of  the  Indians. 
This  is  in  no  way  excusable,  and  superintendents  should,  whenever 
they  find  it  impossible  to  overcome  such  lack  of  sympathy  and  culpable 
excess  of  race  prejudice,  insist  upon  the  removal  of  the  guilty  parties. 
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As  to  the  number  of  Indian  employees  in  the  school  service  the  follow- 
ing is  of  interest:  Out  of  1,774  school  employees  on  November  10, 1897, 
there  were  in  the  service  648,  or  over  37  per  cent  Indians,  against  28 
per  cent  on  September  15, 1896.  Among  this  number  there  are  89  laun- 
dresses, 76  seamstresses,  74  cooks,  73  teachers,  69  assistant  matrons,  37 
bakers,  30  industrial  teachers,  27  watchmen,  26  farmers,  22  day  school 
housekeepers,  20  shoe  and  harness  makers,  19  disciplinarians,  14  engi- 
neers, 9  tailors,  9  carpenters,  7  nurses,  7  janitors,  6  clerks,  6  teamsters, 
5  female  industrial  teachers,  4  gardeners,  3  blacksmiths,  3  firemen,  2 
kindergartners,  2  librarians,  2  printers,  2  band  teachers,  2  laborers,  2 
herders  and  butchers,  and  1  manual  training  teacher.  These  numbers 
do  not  include  general  Indian  assistants  and  apprentices. 

CIVIL  SERVICE. 

The  effect  of  placing  the  employees  of  the  Indian  schools  in  the  clas- 
sified service  has  been  quite  salutary.  There  is  a  marked  increase  in 
stability  of  tenure,  efficiency,  and  real  devotion  to  the  work  on  the  part 
of  the  service  as  a  whole.  With  reference  to  increased  stability  of  ten- 
ure, which  has  been  questioned  in  various  quarters,  the  following  tables 
are  offered  as  proof: 

Tablk  No.  1. 


Ill  service  ^'""^"^g^l®^- 

11888.  I  —  ^     " — : 

Namber.   Percent. 


Superintendents 

Matrons 

Teachers 


92  : 
98  I 
290  I 


In  service 
in  1892. 


Remaining  in  1896. 
Number.  Percent. 


105 

73 

319 


Gain  for 
1892-189G. 


Per  cent. 

12 

4 

18 


This  table  contrasts  stability  of  tenure  during  the  period  of  1888-1892, 
when  there  was  no  civil  service,  with  the  stability  during  the  period  of 
1892-1896,  during  which  civil  service  was  introduce  into  the  Indian 
schools.  The  order  placing  superintendents,  matrons,  and  teachers 
under  civil-service  rules  was  promulgated  in  March,  1892. 


Table  No.  2. 


Heliool. 


Carlisle,  Fa 

Haskell,  Lawrence,  Kans 

(irand  Jnnction,  Colo 

Fort  Yuma,  Cal 

Keams  Canyon,  Ariz 

Salem,  Oreg 

Chilocco,  Ind.  T 

Albuquerque,  K.  Mox . . . . , 


Employees 
in  1888 

receiving 
salaries 

of  $400  or 
more. 


Remaining  in  1892. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

22 

55 

5 

12 

1 

4 

3 

27 

0 

0 

4 

13 

1 

4 

T) 

0 

Employees '  Remaining  In  1896. 

inl®2     ' 

receiving 

salaries 

of  $400  or 

more. 


Number.   Percent. 


52 

42  1 
18  ' 
18  ! 
17 
32  I 
29 
40  ! 


40 
45 
4U 
40 
23 

9 
10 

5 


I 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  table,  in  which  the  operation  of  the 
civil  service  in  eight  of  our  larger  schools  with  reference  to  stability  of 
tenure  is  reveal^,  there  is  a  loss  of  stability  only  in  two  schools  for 
local  reasons,  for  which,  however,  the  civil  service  is  not  responsible. 
In  all  other  cases  the  table  reveals  a  decided  gain  in  favor  of  the  civil 
service  period. 
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Tablb  No.  3. 


ClMsifled 


Unclassified 


j  Employees  in  1802.  Missing  on  list  of  1896. >  employees  oat  '  employees  out 


or  service. 


of  servioe. 


Per 
cent. 


Differ- 
ence in 
fnvor  of 
classified 
senrioe. 


Per  etnt. 

18  I       &8  ao 

13  52  29 

17  77  I  49 

19  I        100  ,  40 


This  table  contrasts  the  stability  of  tenure  daring  the  x)eriod  of 
1892-1896  in  the  classified  service  as  compared  with  the  unclassified 
service  with  reference  to  the  largest  four  schools  in  the  service.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  all  these  tables  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness 
that  stability  of  tenure  is  increased  by  the  operation  of  the  civil- 
service  rules  in  the  Indian  school  service. 

With  reference  to  efficiency  and  devotion  to  work,  it  is  impossible 
to  offer  statistical  tables,  but  the  testimony  of  superintendents  and 
inspecting  officials  indicates  that  in  the  great  majority  of  schools  there 
has  been  an  increasing  gain  in  these  things  under  the  influence  of  the 
civil-service  rules. 

The  greatest  gain,  however,  that  has  come  to  the  Indian  school 
service  through  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  rules  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  filling  of  vacancies  they  exclude  the  influence  of 
partisanship  and  patronage  and  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  appointing 
officer  persons  who  have  furnished  proof  that  they  possess  many  of  the 
more  important  requirements  of  character  and  equipment  needed  for 
success  in  the  work. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  order  placing  the  school  service  under 
civil-service  rules  could  not  in  the  very  nature  of  things  eradicate  the 
spbit  of  patronage-which  previously  had  been  more  or  less  operative. 
.It  frequently  happens,  therefore,  that  employees  in  seeking  promotion 
appeal  to  the  Indian  Office  or  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  not 
<mctly  and  in  simple  reliance  upon  their  known  character  and 
efficiency,  but  through  the  mediation  of  Senators,  Representatives, 
and  other  influential  friends.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a 
practice,  however  much  these  mediating  friends  may  seek  to  avoid 
an  onjnstiflable  advocacy  of  the  promotion  of  relatively  less  competent 
or  less  worthy  x)ersons,  exposes  truly  meritorious  employees  to  injustice 
and  the  Department  to  the  danger  of  promoting  employees  on  personal 
grounds  rather  than  upon  considerations  of  merit. 

1  regret  to  notice  that  this  practice,  which  at  first  was  confined  to 
members  of  the  unclassified  service,  is  oeginning  to  make  inroads  upon 
branches  of  the  service  which  were  claasifled  as  early  as  1892.  1  trust 
that  measures  will  be  found  to  check  and  to  exclude  from  the  Indian 
school  service  the  subtle  dangers  of  this  expedient  for  promotion. 

From  a  number  of  schools  the  report  has  come  to  me  that  among  some 
of  the  civil-service  appointees  there  have  been  noticed  indications  of  a 
new  spirit  of  "independence'^  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  which 
borders  on  oflfensiveness.  They  seem  to  labor  under  the  mistake  that 
the  civil-service  rules  ofiTer  barriers  to  their  removal  even  for  cause,  and 
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that  even  if  in  the  judgment  of  their  superior  officers  their  continuanoe 
in  the  work  should  appear  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  service  sach  removal 
can  not  be  made  without  difficulty  and  involved  processes  of  law,  which 
would  naturally  discourage  its  recommendation.  These  persons  should 
remember  that  the  civil-service  law  was  framed  for  the  protection  of  the 
service  and  not  for  the  protection  of  incumbents  in  office,  and  that  if 
through  lack  of  diligence,  failing  interest  in  their  work,  uncongeniality 
of  temper,  and  other  causes  their  efficiency  in  the  work  should  fall  below 
reasonable  expectations  it  would  become  the  duty  of  their  sai)erior8  in 
office  to  request  their  removal  and  of  the  Indian  Office  to  grant  such 
reouest. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  among  the  better  and 
more  conscientious  elements  of  the  school  service  a  healthy  sentiment 
is  beginning  to  assert  itself  which  frowns  upon  this  practice,  and  which 
may  in  due  time  formulate  itself  into  a  tenet  of  "professional  ethics" 
more  effective  even  than  administrative  decrees. 

PAY  OF  PUPILS  FOB  INSTITUTIONAL  WORK. 

Under  date  of  April  20, 1886,  the  Indian  Office,  in  a  general  letter  to 
superintendents  of  Indian  training  schools  on  the  subject  of  employing 
Indian  labor,  made  the  following  remarks: 

Caref al  consideration  has  been  given  by  this  Office  to  tbe  matter  of  paying  Indian 

pupils  at  trainini^  schools  for  services  rendered,  and  npon  tbe  recommendation  of 

tbe  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  tbe  following  conclusions  have  been  reached: 

All  Indian  pupils  sbould  understand  tbat  when  tbey  are  fed,  clotbed,  and  taught 

by  tbe  Government  tbey  can  have  no  just  claim  to  anv  compensation  for  their  labor, 

but  tbat,  on  tbe  contrary,  tbey  owe  tbe  Government  all  tbe  services  which  tbey  can 

render.    At  tbe  same  time,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  how  to  use  and  to  save 

money,  and  in  order  tbat  tbey  may  accumulate  a  little  with  which  to  make  a  start 

on  their  return  home,  it  may  often  be  advisable  to  offer  smaU  wages  for  faithful, 

capable  service,  and  to  grade  the  pay  according  to  the  experience  of  tbe  workmen. 

It  is  desirable  that  at  tbe  various  Government  schools  tbe  rates  should  be  uniform, 

and  tbey  are  therefore  established  as  follows,  the  figures  given  being  the  maximuiu. 

Of  course,  careless  and  faithful  work  should  not  be  equally  compensated,  and  good 

work  should  be  insisted  on. 

For  regular  apprentices  at  trades : 

For  tbe  first  four  months,  nothing;  tbey  will  be  considered  as  probationary. 
For  tbe  firat  year,  8  cents  per  day  of  eight  hours. 
For  tbe  second  year,  12  cents  per  day  of  eight  hours. 
For  the  third  year  and  after,  24  cento  per  day  of  eight  hours. 
For  farm  hands : 

During  the  first  three  mouths,  nothing. 

Alter  that,  12  cento  per  day  of  eight  hours,  except  during  harvest,  when  25 
cento  per  day  of  10  hours  shaU  be  paid. 
For  other  labor  which  tbe  superintendent  may  consider  it  wise  to  remunerate: 

8  to  12  cento  per  day  of  8  hours,  according  to  bis  judgment. 
In  all  cases  paymento  must  be  made  at  the  above  rates  only  for  the  time  durio/^ 
which  the  pupils  are  actually  employed.    The  reckoning  must  be  accurate  and  strict. 
Indians  need  to  learn  the  value  of  minutes. 

It  is  tbe  duty  of  every  training  school  which  pays  ito  pupils  for  labor  to  supervise 
tbe  expenditares  of  the  pupils,  and  before  money  is  given  them  tbey  should  be 
required  to  state  tbe  expenditures  which  they  wish  to  make  and  afterwards  to  show 
tbe  purchases  made.  This  will  involve  some  extra  labor  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
of  the  school,  but  will  prot-ect  the  interesto  of  the  pupUs.  In  no  case  must  tbe 
pupils  be  allowed  to  go  into  debt  or  run  up  aocounto  at  stores.  Some  sort  of  sa vines- 
bank  system  should  be  carried  out,  and  the  pupils  trained  to  save  their  earnings  for 
future  needs. 

Unfortnnately  the  latter  clauses  of  these  directions  were  not  properly 
followed  by  the  superintendents  of  a  number  of  schools.  They  failed 
properly  to  supervise  the  expenditures  of  the  pupils,  and  even  allowed 
them  ^^  to  go  into  debt  or  to  run  up  accounts  at  stores,"  so  that  the 
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practice,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Indian  Office,  instead  of  being 
made  a  device  for  teaching  thiift,  became  a  device  for  teaching  extrav- 
agance. In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  success  which  had  att-ended  the 
jndicions  carrying  oat  of  these  directions  at  some  of  the  larger  Indian 
schools,  and  more  particularly  at  Carlisle,  the  Indian  Office,  under  date 
of  September  8,  1894,  declared  the  experiment  to  be  a  failure  and 
ordered  its  discontinuance. 

Possibly,  too,  the  experiment  failed  from  certain  intrinsic  faults,  the 
chief  ones  of  which  are  its  incompleteness  and  its  arbitrariness.  Carried 
out  according  to  its  intention  the  plan,  indeed,  would  teach  thrift,  and, 
iu  addition,  the  fact  that  labor  has  a  value  to  others  for  which  the 
laborer  can  claim  wages.  However,  these  wages  were  not  to  be  used 
by  the*  laborers  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  making  a  living.  The 
school  gave  a  living  to  all  equally,  whether  they  labor^  or  not.  These 
wages  were  used  by  them  for  the  puri)ose  of  gratifying  certain  more  or 
less  whimsical  or  extravagant  notions,  or  were,  at  least,  in  constant 
danger  of  being  so  used.  Moreover,  the  scale  of  wages  was  evidently 
wholly  arbitrary,  and  stood  in  no  necessary  relation  to  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  laborers. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  experiment,  instead  of  being 
corrected,  was  wholly  abandoned.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter 
to  correct  the  fault  of  inattention  to  the  last  clause  of  the  order  by  hold- 
ing saperinteudents  resi>onsible  for  its  strict  and  conscientious  execu- 
tion; and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  equally  easy  to  find  ways 
for  correcting  the  arbitrariness  and  incompleteness  of  the  order. 

Superintendents  who  carried  out  the  order  in  the  spirit  iu  which  it  was 
made  have  repeatedly  expressed  regret  to  me  that  the  measure  was 
abrogated.  By  these  complaints  I  have  been  induced  to  look  more 
closely  into  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  before 
you  at  an  early  date  definite  plans  and  recommendations  concerning 
the  matter,  by  which  not  only  the  wage  features  of  the  order  of  1886 
can  be  revived,  but  at  the  same  time  a  way  opened  for  teaching  the 
young  Indian  laborer  by  practical  experience  to  make  his  living  and 
somewhat  more  at  the  Indian  school  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

EVENING  HOUR. 

I  note  increased  progress  in  the  rational  treatment  of  the  evening 
hour.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  reservation  boarding  schools  this 
hour  which  formerly,  in  many  instances,  was  devoted  to  perfunctory 
and  spiritless  so-called  study  in  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated  school- 
rooms, has  become  a  true  home  hour,  in  which  the  children  are  gathered 
in  groups  or  in  a  body,  occupied  in  stimulating  intellectual  entertain- 
ments adapted  to  their  age  and  condition.  The  singing  of  songs,  the 
telling  of  stories,  interesting  readings  and  recitations,  the  magic  lan- 
tern, which  takes  them  to  distant  lands  and  reveals  to  them  the  ameni- 
ties of  civilized  life,  pleasing  conversation,  entertaining  games,  as  well 
as  opportunities  for  fancy  work  and  a  variety  of  other  art  work,  con- 
spire to  make  this  hour  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  the  day. 

It  affords  the  children  opportunities  for  kindly  social  intercourse  with 
each  other  and  with  the  teachers,  enables  them  to  connect  with  actual 
life  interests  many  of  the  lessons  of  the  day,  intensifies  whatever  joys 
they  may  have  had  and  softens  possible  sorrows  or  griefs,  strengthens 
justifiable  ambitions,  fills  their  hearts  with  gratitude  for  the  day  just 
past  and  with  pure  hopes  for  the  day  that  is  to  come. 
I       In  a  number  of  schools  matrons  and  teachers  have  learned  to  appre- 
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ciate  the  great  importance  of  extending  the  evening  hour  even  to  the 
dormitory,  of  remaining  with  the  children  after  their  retirement,  filling 
their  hearts  in  Htory,  song,  and  prayer,  with  pure  aspirations  and 
prayerful  gratitude  as  the  eyes  of  the  little  ones  close  in  sleep. 

This  practice  of  devoted  matrons  and  teachers — ^veritable  "  school 
mothers" — can  not  be  too  highly  commended.  Nor  can  the  im]K)rtance 
of  closing  the  day  and  dismissing  the  older  children  to  their  dormitories, 
their  intei*ests  glowing  with  healthy  purpose  and  their  hearts  filled  with 
pure  aspiration,  be  overestimated.  Much — I  had  almost  said  every- 
thing— depends  for  the  influence  of  the  day  upon  the  child's  i>hy8ical 
and  moral  welfare,  upon  the  thoughts  and  feelings  with  which  he  goes 
to  sleep,  and  too  much  care  can  not  be  exercis^  by  superintendents, 
teachers,  and  matrons,  in  the  guidance  of  this  matter. 

CLUBS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

In  the  more  advanced  schools  the  direction  of  this  imi>ortant  matter 
can  be  placed  largely  into  the  hands  of  older  pupils  through  the  orgau- 
ization  of  clubs  and  societies — musical,  literary,  and  religious.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  in  the  organization  of  such  clubs  and  societies 
to  have  the  times  of  meeting  so  arranged  that  each  pupil  may  have  an 
opportunity,  if  he  sochooses,  to  gratifyhis  interests  in  all  these  directions, 
so  that  he  may  be  guarded  against  one-sidedness  and  narrowness.  Care 
should  be  taken,  too,  to  guard  the  work  of  such  clubs  against  flippancy, 
self-adulation,  mere  wordy  hypocrisy,  and  self-seeking  demagogism.  Ail 
of  these  clubs  and  societies  should  do  honest,  thorough  work,  and  the 
entertainment  they  may  afford  should  be  the  naturS  reaction  which 
flows  from  a  growing  appreciation  of  beauty,  truth,  and  good  will. 

The  greatest  danger  to  success  in  this  matter  threatens  the  literary 
club,  which  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  the  debating  club.  A  debating 
club  raises  a  question,  assigns  to  certain  individuals  the  affirmative,  to 
others  the  negative  side,  and  intrusts  the  task  of  determining  the 
contest  to  a  jury  which  decides  by  majority  vote.  The  task  of  each 
contestant  is  to  carry  his  i)oint  at  all  hazards,  to  minimize  facts  which 
oppose  him,  to  exaggerate  others  which  are  favorable  to  his  side.  He 
is  expected  to  carry  conviction  to  the  jury,  not  only  by  argument  but 
by  means  of  skillfully  turned  phrases  which  appeal  to  possible  preju- 
dice or  dazzle  by  their  splendor.  He  is  an  advocate,  not  a  seeker  after 
truth.  Under  the  circumstances,  too,  he  is  an  advocate  on  the  basis  of 
the  scantiest  knowledge  concerning  the  matter  at  issue,  and  ever  hypo- 
critically laboring  to  conceal  his  ignorance  under  the  mantle  of  clever 
speech.  Moreover,  the  decision  by  a  jury  knowing,  if  possible,  even 
less  of  the  subject  under  consideration  than  he  does,  adds  to  the  per- 
formance the  illusion  that  truth  is  held  by  majorities  and  that  ^^  might 
is  right." 

Literary  or  scientific  clubs  in  schools,  and  more  particularly  in  Indian 
schools,  should  be  seekers  after  truth.  They  should  cultivate  the  habifc 
of  earnest  research,  of  careful  and  modest  judgment,  of  honest  convic- 
tion, and  of  the  duty  to  stand  for  such  conviction  against  all  blandish- 
ments of  phrase  and  pitfalls  of  prejudice.  It  is  justly  claimed  for  the 
debating  club  that  it  teaches  contestants  to  think  and  talk  on  their 
feet,  to  be  manful  defenders  of  a  position  once  assumed — in  short,  to 
cany  the  day.  All  these  advantages,  however,  are  shared  by  properly 
constituted  literary  clubs,  with  the  additional  advantages  that  thought 
and  speech  are  in  the  service  of  principle,  that  each  contestant  chooses 
his  position  on  grounds  of  conviction  and  conscience,  and  that  the  day 
is  carried  not  for  self  alone,  but  for  all  concerned. 
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Sach  a  literary  or  scientific  clab  can  also  raise  its  question,  can 
analyze  tbis  question,  assign  to  individuals  or  committees  the  task  of 
finding  and  collating  facts  and  other  data  relating  to  the  several,  fea- 
tures of  the  question,  listen  to  the  rejwrts  of  these  committees,  afford 
every  member  an  opportunity  to  make  up  his  mind  in  the  light  of  these 
reports  and  to  express  and  defend  his  honest  conviction — thinking  and 
talking  on  his  feet — in  words  burning  with  the  love  of  high  principle 
and  reverence  for  truth. 

SUMMER  INSTITIXTBS  AND  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS. 

The  summer  institutes  have  continued  to  exercise  their  favorable 
influence  upon  the  organization  and  character  of  work  in  Indian 
schools.  Local  institutes  have  increased  in  interest  and  value. 
Employees'  meetings  at  individual  schools  are^  I  am  informed,  steadily 
gaining  both  in  the  scope  and  intensity  of  their  discussions. 

The  value  of  these  employees'  meetings  at  individual  schools  can  not  be 
overestimated.  They  afford,  more  than  any  other  device,  opportunities 
for  studying  the  children,  for  adaptingboth  the  industrial  and  class-room 
work  more  closely  to  individual  needs,  for  enabling  different  depart- 
ments of  instruction  and  work  to  aid  one  another  and  to  reduce  mutual 
difficulties  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  They  should  be  held,  if 
possible,  every  week. 

In  some  of  the  schools  one  of  the  practically  most  valuable  outcomes 
of  these  meetings  has  been  the  visiting  of  the  industi'ial  departments 
by  groups  of  children  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  points  and  themes  for  class-room  work.  In  others,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  industrial  departments  make  it  a  point  to  keep  class- 
room teachers  constantly  posted  as  to  the  work  they  are  doing  and  the 
directions  in  which  they  can  be  aided  in  such  work  by  class-room 
instruction  and  drill. 

During  the  summer  of  1897  institutes  were  held  at  Omaha,  l^ebr., 
Ogden,  Utah,  and  Portland,  Oreg.  At  all  of  these  institutes  the  attend- 
ance and  interest  manifested  were  gratifying.  The  meeting  at  Omaha 
was  the  most  notable  in  the  entire  series  of  institutes  so  far  held,  not 
only  because  of  the  large  general  attendance,  but  also  because  of  the 
great  number  of  Indian  employees  who  took  an  intelligent  and  helpful 
part  in  the  discussion. 

The  prominent  subjects  discussed  at  the  three  institutes  successively 
were :  "  Education  for  true  manhood  and  womanhood," ''  The  relation  of 
returned  students  to  reservation  schools  and  reservation  life,"  "  The 
reservation  school  and  the  Indian  home,"  '^Indian  school  employees  in 
Indian  schools,"  ''The  organic  connection  between  industrial  and  aca- 
demic training  in  Indian  schools,"  "  Home  features  of  the  Indian  school," 
''The  dining  room  and  dormitory  as  civilizing  factors  in  Indian  educa- 
tion," and  "Class-room  work  in  sewing  and  cooking."  The  papers  read 
npon  these  subjects  at  the  different  institutes  and  extracts  from  the 
discussions  thereon  will  be  printed  in  the  proceedings,  which  will  form 
ail  appendix  to  this  report. 

Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  was  detailed  by  the  Indian  OflBce 
to  continue  her  instructive  series  of  lessons  on  the  subject  of  "  Sloyd" 
at  all  of  the  institutes.  Superintendent  Viets,  of  the  Cheyenne  School, 
Oklahoma  Territory,  was  similarly  detailed  to  present  the  subject  of 
"  School  sanitation."  Miss  Cora  M.  Folsom,  under  the  generous  auspices 
of  Hampton  Institute,  presented  at  all  the  institutes  a  valuable  paper 
ou  the  <^  Returned  students  of  Hampton."  The  suiierintendent  of  Indian 
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schools  presented  at  each  institute  a  series  of  talks  upon  the  subject 
of  "Common  sense  in  the  schoolroom.''  Supervisor  Bakestraw  sinii- 
larly  presented  the  subject  of  *' School  ornamentation,"  and  Supervisor 
Peairs,  '*  Means  for  self-improvement  for  school  employees."  Oth^ 
interesting  papers  were  read — at  Omaha  on  the  "Practical  education 
of  girls,"  by  Supt.  E.  G.  Warner,  and  on  the  "  Logical  development  of 
child  mind,"  by  Miss  Louisa  McDermott;  and  at  Portland,  on  "The 
future  of  the  Indian  in  the  Southwest,"  by  H.  S.  Curtis.  Suitable 
evening  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Eosewater,  of 
Omaha,  at  Omaha;  by  Supt.  S.  M.  McCowau,  of  PhoBnix,  at  Ogden; 
by  Supt.  Frank  Terry,  of  Puyallup;  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Irwin,  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  of  Salem,  Oreg.;  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Eliot, 
of  Portland,  and  Supt.  Henry  J.  Phillips,  of  Puyallup,  Wash.,  at  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

At  each  point  the  city  authorities,  and  more  particularly  the  boards 
of  education,  extended  to  the  institutes  cordial  and  substantial  hospi- 
tality, and  at  Omaha  and  Portland  the  commercial  clubs  tendered  them 
receptions  which  proved  to  be  most  enjoyable  aild  instructive. 

The  resolutions  passed  at  the  institutes  are  indicative  of  the  broad 
interest  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  Indian  problems  on  the 
part  of  the  school  service.    The  most  notable  of  these  resolutions  favor 
the  bonding  of  superintendents  of  larger  reservation  schools;  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  a  compulsory  law  to  apply  to  Indian  children ; 
the  repeal  of  the  provision  requiring  parents'  consent  for  the  pupil's 
transfer  after  the  latter  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  14  years;  strict 
regard  for  existing  regulations  in  the  selection  and  transfer  of  pupils  for 
nonreservation  schools;  greater  care  in  the  selection  and  preservation  of 
names  for  Indians ;  the  extension  of  the  reading- circle  movement,  and  the 
organization  of  returned  students  into  associations  for  self-help.     They 
indorse  the  principle  of  the  civil-service  law  as  applied  to  the  Indian 
school  service  and  the  employment  of  Indians  in  positions  for  which 
they  may  be  fitted,  but  would  have  appointments  to  the  position  of 
teacher  limited  to  graduates  of  regular  normal  courses  in  Indian  train- 
ing schools.    They  request  that  in  1898  the  several  institutes  be  held 
in  one  place  and  remain  in  session  for  two  weeks,  in  order  to  secure  to 
attending  members  wider  opportunities  for  instruction  and  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  important  questions. 

The  hope  has  been  expressed  by  a  number  of  earnest  workers,  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  institutes  might 
be  sent  to  the  different  schools  to  enable  the  employees  to  have  the 
unusually  valuable  papers  of  this  summer's  meetings  read  and  discussed 
in  local  conferences. 

BEADING  CIRCLES. 

School  employees  in  a  number  of  the  Indian  schools  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Superintendent  H.  B.  Peairs  organized  reading  circles  during 
the  past  year.  A  number  of  books  on  school  sanitation,  modern  peda- 
gogics and  general  culture  were  read  by  the  members  of  these  readiug 
circles  with  great  enjoyment  to  themselves  and  much  profit  to  their 
respective  schools.  This  movement  is  the  more  gratiiying  since  it  is 
wholly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  those  concerned.  It  furnishes  proof  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  Indian  schools  many  employees  whose  pro- 
fessional conscience  and  philanthropic  fervor  prompt  them  to  increase 
their  efficiency  by  adding  to  their  resources  and  by  cultivating  their  own 
powers. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  for  the  Government 
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to  stimulate  membership  in  this  desirable  movement  by  granting  a  slight 
annaal  increase  of  salary  to  members  who  at  the  close  of  the  year  pass 
satisfactory  examinations;  bnt  I  hesitate  to  make  this  recommendation 
for  fear  of  making  membership  more  or  less  perfunctory,  and  thereby 
depriving  it  of  its  chief  value  both  to  the  members  and  to  the  school 
w<€rvice.  I  have  little  doubt  that  even  material  reward  in  some  shape 
will  come  sooner  or  later  to  workers  whose  earnestness  prompts  them 
to  similar  efforts  for  self-improvement;  but  so  far  as  the  school  service 
is  concerned  this  reward  should  come  not  because  of  membership  in 
the  reading  circle  but  because  of  whatever  increased  efficiency  these 
members  may  bring  to  their  work,  and  the  annual  examination  could 
scarcely  decide  such  a  question. 

Since  the  promotion  of  Superintendent  Peairs  to  a  supervisorship, 
the  direction  of  the  reading-circle  work  h'XB  been  undertaken  by  Supt. 
John  Fliun,  of  Chamberlain,  8.  Dak.  The  books  selected  for  the 
current  year  are:  First  Principles  of  Agriculture,  Mills  and  Shaw; 
Principles  of  Education,  Eeinhart;  School  Hygiene,  Groff;  FroebePs 
Education  of  Man,  Appleton  &  Co.;  McMurry's  General  Method, 
McMurry ;  How  to  Conduct  Kecitations,  McMurry. 

The  thoughtful  perusal  of  these  will  redound  riot  only  to  the  great 
enjoyment  and  gain  in  efficiency  and  resources  on  the  part  of  members, 
but  will  indirectly  confer  great  benefits  upon  the  children  in  their 
charge. 

STUDY  OF  INDIAN  LIFE. 

In  accordance  with  suggestions  made  at  summer  institutes,  a  number 
of  teachers  have  commenced  to  take  an  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
Indians  upon  their  reservations,  acquainting  themselves  with  the  home 
environment  of  the  children,  as  well  as  with  the  habits,  customs,  ideals, 
and  in  a  measure  even  with  the  language  of  the  Indians.  Beneficial 
effects  of  this  can  not  fail  to  become  prominent  in  due  time. 

It  will  place  the  teachers  into  sympathetic  relation  with  the  parents; 
it  will  bring  to  them  the  conviction  that  in  many  respects  the  lower 
civOization  of  the  Indian  is  merely  a  different  civilization;  that  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  standard  of  morality  the  Indian  is  not  less  moral  than 
his  white  brother;  that  he  strives  and  loves  with  the  same  earnestness 
and  devotion  to  duty;  that  similar  hope  and  reverence  fill  his  heart  in 
prayer;  that  the  central  problem  of  Indian  education  is  not  so  much 
the  development  in  him  of  new  and  better  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
as  it  Is  to  afford  him  new  light  concerning  the  realities  of  life  and  to 
place  these  qualities  in  the  service  of  new  and  broader  imrposes. 

it  will  enable  the  teachers  to  connect  intelligently  and  fruitfully  with 
the  previous  experience  of  the  children  the  new  knowledge  and  skill 
which  it  is  their  business  to  impart  to  them — to  teach  Indian  youth  the 
love  and  service  of  new  ideals  without  filling  their  hearts  with  self- 
debasing  contumely  for  loved  ones  who  still  linger  with  the  ideals  they 
may  have  left  behind.  It  will  no  longer  be  necessary  for  them  "to  kill 
the  Indian  in  order  to  save  the  man,"  but  they  will  learn  the  art  of 
directing,  through  processes  of  natural,  healthy  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  without  loss  of  vitality,  whatever  is  manly  and  womanly  in 
the  Indian  into  new  channels  of  aspiration.  The  more  the  teacher  of 
Indian  youth  can  render  himself  familiar  with  whatever  there  may  be 
in  Indian  character  and  Indian  life  that  is  high  and  noble  and  good, 
the  more  successful  will  he  be  in  fostering  these  seeds  of  high  charac- 
ter in  the  children  intrusted  to  his  care,  in  leading  them  to  vigorous 
germination  and  development  into  the  light  of  the  new  civilization. 
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SANITATION. 

Thanks  to  your  persistent  efforts  in  this  direction,  there  has  been 
steady  and  marked  improvement  in  the  sanitation  of  our  schools.  Much 
still  remains  to  be  done  at  the  older  plants,  yet  comparatively  few  schools 
remain  in  which  water  supply,  sewerage,  and  closet  accommodations  are 
not  reasonably  satisfactory;  and  the  number  of  schools  in  which  these 
influences  are  excellent  is  steadily  increasing.  The  poisonous  and  dan- 
gerous kerosene  lamp  is  rapidly  yielding  at  the  larger  institntions  to 
electric  lighting.  With  reference  to  its  possible  future  introdnction  in 
smaller  schools,  a  gasoline  gas  plant  with  Wellsbach  burners  has  been 
established  at  the  Pipestone  school,  and  is  giving  satisfaction.  In  the 
new  schools  in  process  of  erection  satisfactory  hygienic  methods  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  have  been  adopted,  and  in  the  older  plants  improve- 
ments in  these  matters  are  made  as  fast  as  the  energy  of  agents  and 
superintendents  and  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian 
Office  by  Congress  permit. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  bathing  and  lavatory  facilities.  The  old, 
unsightly,  and  unhygienic  bath  tub,  wasteful  of  water  and  productive 
of  indolence  and  dirt,  is  steadily  yielding  to  the  neat  and  cleanly  rain 
bath^  and  shower  bath,  favorable  to  frequent  and  thorough  bathing 
with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  water  and  space.  In  the  lava- 
tories the  antiquated,  unsightly,  and  filthy  wash  basin  is  making  room 
for  cleaner  methods,  affording  opportunities  for  washing  in  sufficiently 
ample  streams  of  running  water.  In  the  great  majority  of  schools  the 
individual  towel,  comb,  hairbrush,  and  toothbrush  have  displaced  the 
social  use  of  these  toilet  articles.  Wherever  the  roller  towel  still  lin- 
gers I  find  that  as  a  rule  its  use  can  be  accounted  for  by  lack  of  energy 
or  intelligence  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  controlling  officials. 


*  Superintendent  A.  H.  Viets,  of  the  Cheyenne  school,  in  his  instmctive  lessons  on 
school  sanitation  before  the  summer  institutes,  describes  the  rain  bath  or  ring  bath 
as  follows : 

"The  water  is  heated  by  the  ordinary  ^circulating  boiler.'    This  and  the  heater 
may  be  located  directly  in  the  bathroom,  as  it  is  iu  our  boys'  bathroom,  or  both 
'heater'  and  'boiler'  may  be  in  an  adjoining  room,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  onr  girls' 
bathroom.    There  seems  to  be  little  choice  as  to  the  location.    In  both  eases  the 
arrangement  gives  eminent  satisfaction.    Wherever  they  are  the  cold-water  pipe  and 
the  hot- water  pipe  must  meet. at  some  place  within  the  bathroom,  so  as  to  allow  the 
attendant  to  temper  the  water  without  leaving  the  room.    This  tempering  is  done 
by  opening  both  the  cold  and  hot  water  pipes  at  once,  only  a  little  way  at  lirst,  but 
whatever  amount  of  water  you  let  in  you  must  start  both  streams  at  once.    Of  two 
columns  of  water,  one  at  rest  and  the  other  in  motion,  the  one  at  rest  must  have 
greater  pressure  than  the  other  in  order  to  force  an  intermixture.    You  can  change 
the  amount  passing  through  each  pipe,  if  you  do  not  entirely  stop  the  flow,  but  if 
by  chance  the  flow  of  one  pipe  is  stopped, *then  you  must  stop  the  other  and  start 
them  again  together.    This  tempering  at  first  takes  some  little  time  and  patience, 
but  the  experience  of  two  or  three  bathing  days  renders  the  astute  attendant  very 
expert,  ana,  as  is  the  case  with  both  of  onr  regular  attendants,  it  takes  but  a  moment 
or  two  to^t  the  water  to  a  satisfactory  temperature ;  never  now  so  much  as  five 
minutes.    Within  each  'stall'  is  a  globe  valve,  which  controls  the  flow  of  the  water 
in  the  ring.    The  bather  should  be  instructed  to  open  this  valve  but  little  at  first,  as 
the  shock  of  the  impact  of  the  water  at  full  pressure  is  not  pleasant  at  first,  but  soon 
it  becomes  the  height  of  luxury.    Each  'stall'  is  supplied  with  a  soap  dish  and  each 
child  with  a  wash  cloth— never  a  sponge.    By  the  side  of  each  'stall'  door  are  three 
wardrobe  hooks.    Upon  these  the  towel  and  change  of  clothing  are  hnn^,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  child  simply  by  opening  the  door  slightly.    The  main  dram  sboald 
extend  the  entire  width  of  the  six  stalls  and  be  as  wide  as  the  stalls  are  deep.    In 
front  of  the  doors  should  be  a  small  trough  drain  to  receive  the  water  that  forces 
itself  through  the  spaces  around  the  doors,  and  should  connect  with  the  main  drain 
at  the  lower  end.    The  rack  of  slats  upon  which  the  bather  stands  rests  upon  slats 
at  the  bottom  of  the  partitions,  and  are  movable.    The  whole  thing  should  be  lined 
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In  the  dormitories  matrons  are  rapidly  learning  to  place  the  beds  in 
saeh  a  way  that  the  walls  and  corners  of  the  room  are  free  and  the 
heads  of  the  children  near  the  central  portion  of  the  room.  They  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  airing  dormitories  by  drop- 
ping the  top  sashes^  rather  than  by  raising  the  lower  sashes,  and  the 
desirability  of  flooding  the  sleeping  rooms  with  sunlight,  whenever  the 
weather  and  the  position  of  the  sou  permits. 

On  the  other  hand,  comparatively  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
tbe  ventilation  and  lighting  of  schoolrooms  in  the  older  plants.  The 
various  simple  devices  that  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  teachers, 
affording  at  least  partial  relief  in  these  matters,  seem  to  be  strangely 
neglected  by  them.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the  ensuing  year  all  the 
el^MB-room  teachers  will  come  to  realize  the  fact  that  their  first  and 
foremost  duty  in  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  children ;  that  bad  air  and  improper  lighting 
not  only  impair  the  health  of  the  children,  but  their  mental  and  moral 
vigor.  It  is  a  characteristic  commentary  upon  prevailing  methods  of 
teaching  to  step  into  an  ill- ventilated  and  ill-lighted  schoolroom  at  an 
hour  when  pupils  recite  a  carefolly  memorized  text-book  lesson  on  one 
of  these  topics. 

Comparatively  little  progress,  too,  has  been  made  in  the  management 
of  kitchen  and  dining  room  with  reference  to  screening  them  against 
flics.  In  spite  of  repeated  directions  from  this  office,  I  still  find  in  many 
of  tbe  schools  the  screening  very  injudiciously  managed.  For  obvious 
reasons,  in  screening  kitchens  and  dining  rooms  provision  should  be 
made  not  only  for  preventing  the  entrance  of  flies,  but  also  for  affording 
a  means  of  escape  to  such  as  will  unavpidably  enter.  This  can  be 
8e<mred  in  the  case  of  half  screening  by  placing  the  half  screen  outside 
of  the  sashes,  leaving  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  space  at  the  top  of  the 
screen  between  the  screen  and  the  upper  sash  for  flies  to  crawl  out,  and 


wiih  zino  and  well  painted.  Each  window  is  supplied  with  a  mbber  curtain.  Thus 
Tou  see  a  bath  can  be  taken  in  privacy  and  in  such  a  way  that  no  drop  of  water  that 
has  been  once  used  upon  a  chila  can  by  any  possible  chance  be  used  again,  either 
upon  that  child  or  any  other.  That  the  stalls  may  be  used  as  dressing  rooms  is 
oDTloas.  Here  we  have  a  system  that  can,  in  case  of  the  lack  of  necessary  funds,  be 
pot  in  at  a  smaller  cost  than  any  other  yet-— one  that  is  susceptible  of  infinitcfexten- 
sion  and  elaboration. 

''From  all  this  you  will  observe  that  this  bath  system  has  at  least  two  merits: 
First,  it  renders  privacy  in  bathing  possible  without  extra  trouble  and  expense; 
second,  it  renders  iilth  and  the  opportunity  for  the  spread  of  contagion  impossible, 
be  the  attendant  ever  so  careless  and  indolent.  Think  for  a  moment  just  what  this 
means  to  superintendents  and  matrons  alike.  The  bathing  call  is  sounded;  you 
know  that  everything  is  ready.  Why  do  jrou  know  thisf  Because  it  is  easier  for 
the  attftndant  to  have  things  right  than  it  is  to  have  them  wrong.  You  know  that 
no  heidthy  chUd  can  be  inoculated  with  some  virulent  disease.  Why  do  you  know 
thisf  Because  water  once  used  can  not  be  used  again.  You  know  that  no  one  can 
enter  a  filthy  bath.  Why  f  Because  the  bath  can  not  be  left  in  a  filthy  condition. 
None  but  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  attend  to  the  bathing  personally  or  to 
trust  to  Uie  ordinary  employees  can^fully  realize  the  load  of  responsibility  that  is 
lifted  every  bath  day  from  the  mind  of  a  conscientious  but  i>owerless  superintendent 
or  matron. 

''The  essential  parts  of  this  system  are  of  necessity  inexpensive.  The  room  you 
must  have  in  any  case.  You  must  have  some  way  of  heating  the  water.  The  tubs 
must,  in  the  interest  of  decency,  be  in  separate  stalls.  There  must  be  suitable 
drainage  in  each  case;  hence  the  only  just  comparison  as  to  cost  is  between  the  cost 
of  the  rings  and  the  tubs  only ;  and  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  five  good  rings  will  not 
cost  as  much  as  one  good  bath  tub,  and  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  water  used  in 
each  you  may  judge  for  yourselves  when  you  see  the  system  at  work.  To  those  who 
can  not,  for  any  reason,  witness  the  workings  I  will  say  that  in  treating  myself  to  a 
good  bath,  shower  and  all,  I  seldom  use  more  than  one  bucket  of  water,  and  never 
two  buckets." 
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by  (ii*awing  down  over  the  upper  sash  the  opaque  shade.  In  the  case 
of  full  screening  outside  of  both  sashes  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
leaving  at  the  top  of  the  wire  cloth  an  open  space  one-third  of  an  inch 
wide.  The  flies,  naturally  crawling  upward  in  search  of  light,  will 
avail  themselves  of  these  openings  and  be  trapped  out  of  the  room. 

ORNAMENTATION. 

Very  commendable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  majority  of  our 
schools  in  the  ornamentation  of  class  rooms,  dormitories,  and  dining 
rooms.  The  greatest  success,  as  might  be  surmised,  is  achieved  in  the 
majority  of  instances  in  the  small  dormitory  rooms  occupied  by  a  few 
boys  or  girls,  where  individual  taste  and  self-gratification  find  a  favor- 
able field  at  the  expense  of  comparatively  little  effort. 

In  larger  dormitories  these  attempts  for  ornamentation,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  met  with  many  difficulties.  In  some  instances  where  such 
ornamentation  was  left  to  the  individual  children  the  results  were  whim- 
sical, fragmentary,  and  far  from  gratifying.  The  greater  number  of  the 
matrons,  however,  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  summer  institutes,  have 
acquired  the  art  of  social  ornamentation  in  these  social  dormitories.  A 
committee  of  children  is  appointed  for  a  given  period  to  take  charge  of 
this  matter  under  the  guidance  of  a  matron  or  assistant  matron.  The 
material  at  the  disposal  of  this  committee  is  used  in  accordance  with  a 
unified  plan  and  adds  symmetry  and  beauty  to  the  room  as  a  whole. 
Children,  I  am  assured  by  some  of  the  matrons,  are  greatly  improved 
by  these  silent  prayers  of  beauty,  harmony,  and  kindly  good  will  which 
greet  them  in  the  morning  and  bid  them  "good  night"  in  the  evening. 
They  are  said  to  be  more  orderly,  more  kindly  disposed  to  each  other, 
and  to  sleep  more  peacefully,  all  of  which  can  not  fail  to  have  a  perma- 
nently good  effect  upon  their  physical  and  moral  welfare. 

The  same  device  of  social  ornamentation  has  had  similarly  good 
effects  in  dining  rooms  and  class  rooms.  In  the  dining  room  such  orna- 
mentation has  softened  the  manners  of  the  children  and  rendered  them 
more  cleanly  and  less  greedy,  and  in  the  class  room  it  has  lightened 
their  tasks  and  enhanced  their  interest.  In  a  number  of  schools  these 
effort*  have  been  extended  to  the  school  grounds,  and  the  children  are 
learning,  under  the  guidance  of  thoughtful  teachers,  to  care  for  artistic 
patches  of  lawn  and  beds  of  flowers,  and  to  find  joy  in  the  culture  of 
gracefully  arranged  ornamental  trees  and  vines. 

In  some  instances,  however,  in  dormitories,  the  desire  to  ornament 
has  been  pushed  unwisely  and  to  the  prejudice  of  sanitation.  In  sev- 
eral schools  I  found  the  upper  sashes  of  dormitory  windows  covered 
with  opaque  shades,  practically  immovable  curtains  and  lambrequins. 
They  looked  very  pretty,  it  is  true,  but  they  excluded  sunshine  and  air, 
both  of  which  are  so  essential  in  dormitory  sanitation.  The  only  admis- 
sible ornament  in  such  cases  is  a  simple  sash  curtain  for  the  lower  sash. 

I  trust  this  good  work  will  go  on  until  every  Indian  school  in  the 
service  shall  have  come  under  the  benign  influence  of  an  intelligent 
love  and  nurture  of  the  beautiful. 

COMPACTNESS  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

There  has  been  some  gain  in  the  compactness  of  organization  Oi  the 
Indian  school  service  as  a  whole.  Day  schools  and  reservation  board- 
ing schools  are  beginning  to  vie  with  each  other  in  efforts,  not  only  to 
prepare  pupils  for  transfer  to  advanced  schools,  but  also  in  inducing  on 
the  part  of  pupils  and  parents  a  desire  for  such  transfer.    As  a  resalt 
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of  this  commendable  spirit,  the  attendance  at  uonreservatiou  schools 
has  been  considerably  increased  during  the  past  year.  It  is  true  that 
there  has  been  a  corresi)onding  decrease  in  the  attendance  of  reserva- 
tion boarding  schools.  This  decrease,  however,  is  not  a  sign  either  of 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  nor  of  lack  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  school  officials.  It  is  simply  the  natural  consequence  of  this 
new  and  correct  spirit  which  prompts  them  to  make  the  necessary  trans- 
fers to  nonreservation  schools. 

Formerly  reservation  boarding  schools  were  inclined  to  be  hostile  to 
such  transfers  and  to  retain  older  pupils  who  could  be  of  service  on  the 
farm,  in  the  shops,  or  in  domestic  industries  as  helpers.  Already  this 
loss  of  attendance  is  beginning  to  disappear  iu  consequence  of  the  more 
rapid  enrollment  of  smaller  children  from  the  reservations.  It  will,  how- 
ever, beconi^  necessary  for  the  Department  to  allow  these  reservation 
schools  a  greater  number  of  paid  Indian  assistants  iu  the  domestic  and 
other  industries  in  order  to  recoup  them  for  the  loss  of  the  help  which 
they  have  had  heretofore  from  older  children  who  now  are  transferred. 
Another  gratifying  result  of  this  increasing  compactness  of  organi- 
zation of  the  Indian  school  service  as  a  whole  is  to  be  found  in  the 
growing  efficiency  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  day  schools.  The 
increased  facilities  that  are  being  afforded  to  these  schools  in  provision 
for  more  systematic  training  in  domestic  industries  for  the  girls  and  for 
hghter  forms  of  shop  work  for  the  boys,  as  well  as  for  gardening,  and 
the  better  opportunities  afforded  to  teachers  and  housekeepers  iu  the 
ampler  provisions  for  making  these  schools  models  of  simple  and  effect- 
ive housekeeping  are  bearing  good  fruit.  It  is  true  that  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  environment  of  the  day  school  is  not  favorable  to  the 
ready  acquisition  of  the  English  idiom  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  but 
this  is  amply  compensated  by  its  influence  upon  the  Indian  civilization 
within  its  reach.  By  its  example  and  by  the  training  it  gives  to  the 
children  it  inclines  the  older  Indians  to  the  gradual  adoption  of  better 
ways  of  living,  stimulates  in  the  children  a  desire  to  seek  wider  and 
better  facilities  for  education  in  boarding  schools  and  industrial  train- 
ing schools,  and  does  away  slowly  but  surely  with  the  opposition  of 
parents  to  the  transfer  of  their  children  to  these  more  advanced  schools. 
In  a  number  of  instances  day-school  teachers  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  i)ermission  affonied  them  by  the  Indian  Office  to  spend  a  portion 
of  the  day  with  adult  Indians,  instructing  them  in  the  arts  and  indus- 
tries of  daily  life  and  to  some  extent  in  the  use  of  the  English  language. 
I  am  told  that  this  practice,  far  from  interfering  with  the  progress  of 
the  children,  has  infused  new  life  and  vigor  into  the  school  work,  due 
chiefly  to  the  more  active  sympathy  with  this  work  on  the  part  of  their 
parents  and  partly  because  of  the  fact  that  the  children  had  less  opi)or- 
tunity  to  become  weary  of  the  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gain  has  not  been  wholly  satisfactory  in  the 
compactness  of  inner  organization  in  boarding  schools,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  nonreservation  boarding  schools.  A  thoroughly  vital  and 
efiective  organization  of  such  schools  demands  that  the  head  of  each 
department  be  accorded  full  authority  under  the  superintendent  over 
the  aft'airs  of  his  department.  The  chief  matron  should  control  the 
work  in  all  the  dormitories,  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  sewing  room,  and 
other  features  of  domestic  affairs  of  the  school.  The  principal  teacher 
should  have  equal  authority  in  his  department.  The  physician  should 
have  the  full  responsibility  of  making  periodic  inspections  of  the  schools 
with  reference  to  its  sanitary  condition,  should  be  held  to  make  weekly 
reports  thereon,  and  to  oversee  whatever  work  is  done  in  obedience  to 
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such  recommendations.  There  should  be  a  common  head  controlling 
and  thereby  unifying  the  mechanic  industries  and  another  for  the 
agricultural  industries. 

Other  employees  in  charge  of  subdivisions  of  work  should  enjoy 
under  their  respective  chiefs  authority  corresponding  with  their  respon- 
sibilities. Thus,  the  cook  should  fully  control  all  and  be  held- responsi- 
ble for  all  that  pertains  to  her  work,  making  weekly  reports  as  to  its 
condition  and  needs  to  the  matron.  The  same  holds  true  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  matron's  service.  Similarly  the  carpenter,  blacksmith, 
harness  maker,  etc.,  should  beheld  responsible  for  whatever  work  comes 
within  their  departments,  should*  make  i)eriodic  inspections  of  the  plant 
and  its  equipment  with  reference  to  matters  pertaining  to  their  work, 
and  make  corresponding  reports  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  their 
departments  to  their  respective  chiefs.  •■ 

I  regret  to  repeat  that  in  these  matters  some  of  our  schools  have 
not  made  satisfactory  progress.  Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  in  most 
instances  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  causes  of  delay,  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  coming  year  will  secure  fuller  success  in  this 
direction. 

Persons  familiar  with  institutional  work  can  not  fail  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  relative  efficiency  of  a  school  is  measured  by  its  compact- 
ness of  organization,  other  things  being  equal,  and  that  looseness  iu 
any  particular  entails  serious  loss  of  energy  and  the  danger  of  serions 
lack  of  harmony  among  employees. 

ORGANIC  CONNECTION   OF  THE   INDUSTRIAL  AND  CLASS-BOOM  WORK. 

There  has  been  a  decided  gain  in  my  efforts  to  secure  organic  connec- 
tion between  the  industrial  and  class-room  work.  Courses  of  study  in 
schools  generally  pla<ie,  in  their  language  work,  almost  exclusive  stress 
ui)on  literary  training,  neglecting  to  a  large  extent  training  in  industrial 
efficiency.  This  may  be  justifiable  in  schools  for  the  children  of  more  or 
less  cultured  communities,  where  environment  not  only  directs  the 
child's  attention  more  or  less  forcibly  to  the  necessity  of  industrial  eflB- 
ciency  and  leads  him  to  acquire  more  or  less  industrial  skill  by  mere 
contact,  but  also  stimulates  literary  tastes  and  affords  leisure  for  their 
cultivation.  In  Indian  schools,  however,  the  case  is  different.  The 
domestic  and  social  environment  of  the  child  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  industrial  needs  and  pursuits  of  civilized  life,  nor  do  they 
afford  food  to  the  literary  acquirements  of  Indian  youth. 

Of  course  literary  acquirements  are  desirable,  but  literature  presup- 
poses, on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  leisure  and  a  civilization  more  or 
less  firmly  founded  on  industrial  efficiency,  both  on  the  part  of  individ- 
uals and  communities.  The  primary  aim  of  Indian  education,  therefore, 
should  be  to  secure  this  industrial  foundation  in  the  life  of  the  Indian. 
Literary  training  should  not  be  neglected,  nor  need  it  be  seriously  cur- 
tailed for  this  reason ;  but  it  should  be  throughout  in  the  service  of  the 
respectively  fundamental  aim  of  securing  industrial  fervor  and  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  children. 

Similarly  in  their  mathematical  work,  courses  of  study  in  schools 
generally,  for  reasons  which  it  is  needless  to  discuss  here,  are  based 
largely  upon  tbe  commercial  needs  of  civilized  communities.  This,  too, 
brings  little  help  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indian,  whose  commercial 
needs  are  so  limited  that  they  appear  almost  to  be  nil.  Again,  the 
broader  commercial  needs  of  civilized  communities  are  based  upon  their 
industrial  development.    In  Indian  civilization  this  industrial  develop- 
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ment  is  lacking.  Indian  edacation,  therefore,  should  lay  stress  upon 
those  phases  of  mathematical  work  which  are  required  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  similar  industrial  basis  for  subseqaeut  commercial  expansion. 
The  language  work  of  Indian  schools,  more  particularly  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  child's  school  life,  should  at  every  point  rest  upon  his 
industrial  interests  and  needs.  The  words  with  which  he  deals,  the 
sentences  which  he  frames,  the  themes  on  which  he  writes,  should  be 
related  to  his  industrial  environment,  to  the  benefits  which  he  derives 
from  this  environment,  and  to  the  duties  he  owes  thereto.  Children 
should  deal  in  their  English  speech — new  to  the  great  mfyority  of  them — 
with  the  new  things  of  their  environment,  in  dormitory,  kitchen,  dining 
loom,  in  the  garden,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  shops.  The  class-room 
teachers  should  inform  themselves  minutely  concerning  these  things, 
their  uses,  their  treatment,  and  their  literature.  This  will  enable  them 
in  a  large  measure  to  idealize  the  new  industrial  pursuits  that  come  to 
the  children,  and  thus  to  prepare  them  for  a  more  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  broader  literature  of  thought  and  feeling^of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

Whatever  the  school  does  in  nature  study  and  geography  should  be 
similarly  related  to  plants,  animals,  physical  and  chemical  phenomena, 
and  to  natural  products  that  play  a  part  in  the  new  and  immediate 
environment  of  the  child.  Thus  alone  can  the  teachers  secure  genuine 
spontaneous  interest  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  lead  them  to 
profitable  subsequent  study  of  scientific  truth.  The  school  can  lead  the 
child  easily  from  interest  in  tools  to  an  interest  in  iron,  in  the  processes 
from  which  the  iron  is  obtained  out  of  its  ores,  in  the  mines  which  yield 
the  ore,  and  in  the  various  geographical  and  scientific  matters  con- 
nected therewith,  whereas  the  reverse  of  this  process  is  of  necessity 
uninteresting,  difficult,  and  therefore  barren  of  results. 

The  principal  subjects  of  instruction  that  deal  directly  with  industrial 
pursuits  are  geometry  or  form  study  and  drawing.  Every  industrial 
activity  which  involves  the  fashioning  of  material  for  the  purposes  of 
civUizeid  life  involves  the  study  of  corresi)6nding  form  relations  and  the 
subsequent  drawing  of  the  desired  article  out  of  suitable  material,  with 
the  help  of  suitable  tools.  Thus,  the  shoemaker  draws  the  shoe,  with 
the  help  of  his  tools,  out  of  leather;  the  blacksmith  draws  the  horse- 
shoe out  of  iron ;  the  builder  draws  his  house  out  of  stone  or  wood,  etc. 
In  this  sense  the  use  of  kindergarten  material  in  primary  work,  the  use 
of  cardboard  and  wood  in  sloyd  and  even  in  advanced  manual  train- 
ing come  properly  under  the  head  of  geometry  and  drawing  in  the 
schoolroom. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  Indian  schools  are  concerned,  the  relega- 
tion of  form  work  or  geometry  and  drawing  to  an  advanced  course  isja 
serious  error.  Form  lessons  and  drawing,  built  on  the  suggestions  of 
the  language  syllabus,  pages  37-41,  should  occupy  in  the  Indian  schools 
much  of  the  time  now  given  in  the  earlier  years  of  school  life  to  arith- 
metic, which  more  properly  belongs  to  advanced  grades. 

Drawing,  too,  should  enter  largely  into  language  work.  The  child 
can  much  more  intelligently  and  clearly  state  what  he  has  noticed  or 
knows  about  a  hammer  or  a  house,  a  tree  or  a  horse,  in  simple  outline 
sketches  than  in  words,  more  especially  in  an  Indian  school,  where  the 
words  are  themselves  so  new  and  strange  to  the  children.  An  essay 
&shioned  in  clay,  cut  from  cardboard,  or  drawn  in  simple  outline  on 
paper,  on  "What  I  know  of  a  spoon,"  will,  indeed,  help  the  Indian 
child  very  much  in  the  acquirement  of  the  English  idiom  in  his  or  the 
teacher's  efforts  to  translate  the  sketch  into  English  speech.    What  is 
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said  here  of  descriptive  drawing  applies  with  equal  force  to  uarrative 
or  story  drawing,  which  naturally  precedes  with  the  Indian  child  the 
telling  and  writing  of  stories.  Teachers  who  in  these  matters  haye 
followed  my  suggestions  have  invariably  attained  gratifying  success. 

It  is  gratifying,  too,  to  note  that  a  few  teachers  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  great  practical  value  of  familiarity  with  physical  and  chem- 
ical phenomena  in  the  development  of  the  industrial  spirit  and  in  the 
intelligent  control  of  industrial  material  and  processes  on  the  part  of 
the  children.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  physics  and  chemistry 
of  kitchen,  laundry,  and  sewing  room,  or  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith 
shop,  or  farm  and  garden,  are  infinitely  more  valuable,  as  well  as  more 
interesting  and  educationally  developing,  to  the  Indian  girls  and  boys, 
than  the  antiquated  spelling  torments  and  inanities  of  grammar  whUdi 
find  it  so  hard  to  bid  farewell  to  the  little  red  sufferers. 

Fortunately  the  adequate  consideration  of  physical  and  chemical 
laws  in  our  schools  is  neither  difiicult  nor  expensive,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  shown.  A  few  pieces  of  apparatus  may  have  to  be  pur- 
chased, but  all  the  rest  can  be  ftirnished  by  the  manual  training  rooms 
and  workshops. 

COMMON-SENSE  METHODS. 

Another  consideration  which  is  beginning  to  be  more  and  more  folly 
understood  and  appreciated  by  teachers  in  the  Indian-school  service  is 
the  necessity  of  basing  all  written  work  in  language  and  arithmetic 
upon  conversational  or  oral  work,  and  the  relatively  greater  importance 
of  teaching  the  child  to  speak  English  as  compared  with  the  desirability 
of  teaching  him  to  write  English.  Even  in  ciyilization  the  occasions 
for  using  oral  speech  are  a  hundred  times  more  numerous  than  those  for 
using  written  speech,  and  in  practical  everyday  life  the  ability  to  talk 
on  one's  feet  is  vastly  more  valuable  than  ability  to  write  at  one's  seat. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  child  is  not  to  be  taught  to  write,  nor  does 
it  mean  that  he  will  become  less  proficient  in  writing  if  in  language 
teaching  the  main  stress  is  placed  upon  oral  work.  On  the  contrary, 
the  experience  of  those  of  our  teachers  who  have  followed  these  sug- 
gestions shows  that  children  who  control  oral  speech  a<;quire  skill  in 
writing  with  much  less  effort  and  much  more  satisfactorily. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  arithmetic.  The  fundamental  stress 
should  be  placed  upon  the  mental  control  of  number  relations  in  oral 
work.  This  mental  control  in  oral  work  represents  99  per  cent  of  the 
occasions  in  practical  life  when  the  Indian  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
use  of  his  arithmetical  knowledge  and  skill ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
furnishes  a  firm  and  secure  basis  on  which  the  child  can  acquire  in 
CQmparatively  little  time  and  with  comparatively  little  effort  full  and 
ready  control  of  the  methods  and  devices  of  written  arithmetic. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  these  and  other  similar  matters 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  are  being  more  and  more 
generally  understood  and  practiced  by  our  teachers,  and  that  common- 
sense  methods  with  their  solid  and  permanent  results  are  steadily  driv- 
ing from  the  field  merely  conventional  classroom  traditions  with  their 
vapory  and  fleeting  outcome. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  AND  TIME  TABLES. 

In  spite  of  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  there  has  been  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  m^ority  of  schools  in  the  adaption  of  courses  of  study  and 
time  tables  to  local  conditions  and  the  needs  pf  the  children.    The 
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greatest  of  these  difficnlties  is  the  tendency  of  schools  to  fall  into  rou- 
tine and  to  take  their  criteria  in  these  matters  from  considerations  of 
the  subjects  of  instruction,  which  is  easy,  rather  than  from  the  shifting 
considerations  of  local  conditions  and  needs,  which  is  difficult.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  count  the  subjects  of  instruction,  to  divide  the  time  at 
the  daily  disposal  of  the  children  for  class-room  work  by  this  number, 
and  then  to  bring  each  subject  each  day  for  the  very  limited  period  of 
ten  or  twenty  minutes. 

The  pernicious  character  of  such  mode  of  procedure  is  almost  self- 
evident.  The  children  are  rushed  daily  through  a  series  of  subjects  of 
mstruction.  The  interest  of  ^'getting  through"  is  so  intense  that  it 
overshadows  all  natural  interests  in  the  work  in  hand.  The  child  is 
rushed  from  subject  to  subject  and  from  interest  to  interest,  and  in  his 
consequent  bewilderment  he  becomes  indifferent  to  all  but  the  merest 
routine  features  of  the  work.  There  is  no  time  for  instruction,  for  the 
clearing  np  of  doubt,  for  relating  new  points  with  the  child's  experience, 
for  applying  them  to  the  many  practical  concerns  of  life,  for  connecting 
them  with  what  may  have  gone  before  or  with  other  related  subjects. 
There  is  time  only  for  hasty  "hearing  of  recitations''  and  hasty  assign- 
mg  of  the  "next  lesson."  In  due  time  each  subject  stands  in  the 
child's  memory  in  hopeless  isolation,  divorced  from  all  else  in  the  child's 
experience,  holding  no  place  in  his  joys  and  hopes,  a  thing  to  be  laid 
aside  as  soon  as  the  recitation  is  over,  and  to  be  forgotten  when  school 
days  come  to  a  close.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  many  instances  when 
the  child  leaves  the  school  the  things  he  takes  with  him  to  help  him  in 
his  practical  life  are  not  traceable  to  the  class  room,  but  rather  to  other 
influences. 

In  the  framing  of  time  tables  the  school  should  divide  up  subjects 
of  instruction  over  a  larger  period  than  a  day,  more  particularly  in  the 
Indian  schools,  in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  child  has  only  half  the  day  for 
class  room  work.  The  school  should  consider  the  relative  values  of 
instruction  with  reference  to  the  child  as  well  as  with  reference  to  each 
other.  It  should  take  into  account  the  relative  difficulties  for  master- 
ing the  lessons  on  the  part  of  the  children.  It  should  make  for  inten- 
sity of  instruction  and  permanence  of  results  rather  than  for  "getting 
over  the  ground."  It  should  assign  to  each  lesson  sufficient  time  to 
enable  it  to  secure  and  foster  spontaneous  interest  in  the  points  of  the 
lesson  and  a  vital  connection  of  new  knowledge  and  skill  with  previous 
gains  in  this  direction  and  with  the  practical  life  of  the  child. 

MANTJAIi  TRAINING  TEACHERS. 

Unfortunately  I  am  unable  to  give  a  favorable  report  concerning  the 
development  of  the  manual-training  movement  in  the  Indian  schools  as 
a  whole.  A  few  sdiools  are  doing  creditable  work  in  this  direction,  but 
in  the  majority  of  schools,  even  where  manual-training  teachers  have 
been  employed,  results  are  quite  meager.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  lack 
of  facilities  at  the  schools  themselves  for  systematic  manual-training 
work,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  failure  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  secure  eligibles  for  this  important  branch  of  the  Indian-school 
work.  The  former  obstacle,  thanks  to  your  enlightened  view  of  the 
importance  of  manual  training,  is  being  overcome  as  fast  as  the  means 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  Office  may  permit.  The  failure  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  furuish  satisfactory  eligibles  can,  how- 
ever, be  overcome  only  by  making  the  position  more  lucrative  than  is 
the  case  now.  Well-equipped  manual-training  teachers  find  a  ready 
market  for  their  knowledge  and  skill,  and  in  order  to  secure  their  serv- 
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ices  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  them  better  inducements  to  enter  the 
Indian  service  than  have  been  offered  heretofore. 

The  importance  of  thifr  matter  can  not  be  overestimated,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  t]ie  intention  of  the  office  in  creating  this  position,  among  other 
duties,  to  intrust  to  the  manual-training  teacher  the  supervision  of  all 
the  mechanical  industries  of  the  school,  partly  in  order  to  render  the 
work  of  these  industries  more  systematically  educative  and  partly  in 
order  to  bring  about  in  a  mutually  methodical  and  effective  way  mucli- 
needed  organic  connection  between  the  class-room  work  and  the 
mechanic  industries.  Without  such  supervision  and  direction  the 
mechanic  industries  will  rarely  rise  above  the  dignity  of  shops.  Their 
chief  aim  will  be  to  satisfy  the  economic  needs  of  the  school.  To  these 
the  educational  features  of  the  respective  industries  will  ever  be  more 
or  less  subordinated.  The  Indian  boys  detailed  into  the  shops  will 
remain  mere  apprentices,  and  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  students  of  their 
trades. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  perfectly  proper  that  the  school  shops 
be  made  self-sustaining  by  turning  out  serviceable  work  in  sufficient 
quantity,  but  in  doing  this  it  should  never  be  forgotton  that  their  chief 
purpose  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  educational  features  of  their  work, 
which  imply  the  inteUigent  comprehension  of  all  that  is  done  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  his  thoughtful  attention  to  the  quality  of  his  work, 
and  a  constant  underlying  purpose  to  save  time  and  material  through 
greater  skill  and  new  mechanic  devices. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  work  done  by  the  schools  in  agricul- 
ture and  stock  raising.  I  find  that  the  best  farmers  are  turned  out  by 
schools  whose  acreage,  while  ample,  is  sufficiently  limited  to  afford  time 
and  facilities  for  instruction  and  experimental  work,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  in  the  study  of  agriculture  an  excessive  acreage  of  land 
is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  a  school  from  an  educational  point 
of  view. 

GRADATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Superintendents  and  agents,  I  find,  are  slow  to  appreciate  the  purpose 
of  the  Indian  Office  with  reference  to  the  gradation  of  teachers  in  the 
respective  schools.  The  Indian  Office  grades  teachers  mi  the  basis  of 
their  experience,  devotion,  and  efficiency.  Quite  a  number  of  the  super- 
intendents and  agents,  however,  still  seem  to  labor  under  the  error  that 
the  grading  of  the  teacher  has  reference  to  the  grading  of  the  children 
in  their  schools.  This  leads  them  to  assign  the  teacher  with  the  lowest 
salary  to  beginners  and  the  teacher  with  the  highest  salary  to  the  most 
advanced  grade,  irrespective  of  the  needs  of  the  children  or  of  the  expe- 
rience and  specific  abilities  of  the  teacher.  It  is  hoped  that  the  stren- 
uous efforts  of  the  Indian  Office  to  correct  this  erroneous  practice  will 
before  long  be  crowned  with  full  success;  and  that  superintendents  and 
agents  generally  will  learn  to  assign  teachers  with  reference  to  their 
specific  abilities  and  the  needs  of  the  children,  irrespective  of  the  salary 
they  receive,  which  is  a  reward  for  earnest  and  successful  work,  and 
hiis  no  reference  whatever  to  the  grade  in  which  they  teach.  The 
teacher  of  a  more  advanced  grade  in  an  Indian  school  needs  neither 
more  knowledge  nor  more  general  culture  than  the  teacher  of  begin- 
ners. Indeed,  if  there  is  any  difference,  tact  and  experience  and  broad 
culture  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  are  possibly  of  more  importance  in 
the  primary  than  in  the  grammar  grades. 
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TRANSFERS. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  the  tentative  experiments  made  with 
reference  to  the  system  of  transfers  of  children  from  Indian  reservation 
day  schools  and  reservation  boarding  schools  to  nonreservation  schools, 
as  well  as  from  nonreservation  schools  of  Class  I  to  nonreservation 
schools  of  Class  II,  have  been  snflBciently  successful  to  warrant  a  more 
stringent  execution  of  the  plan  I  submitted  to  the  Indian  Office  on  March 
7  of  last  year.  Much  benefit  will  come  to  the  Indian  school  service  in 
this  imx>ortant  matter  from  the  abrogation  of  the  clumsy  and  expensive 
ways  of  collecting  pupils  through  agents  of  rival  boarding  schools  and 
from  a  systematic  observation  of  the  climatic  and  personal  needs  of 
the  children  to  be  transfi^red. 

COMPULSORY  MEASURES. 

On  the  whole,  opposition  on  the  part  of  Indians  to  the  work  of  the 
schools  is  being  steadily  overcome.  School  attendance  keeps  pace  fairly 
well  with  increased  and  improved  facilities  for  the  accommodation  and 
instruction  of  children;  the  transfer  of  children  away  from  reservations 
to  industrial  training  schools  meets  with  decreasing  opposition,  and  in 
many  instances  is  even  sought  by  more  intelligent  parents.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  localities  in  which  now  and  then  the  conservative  elements, 
under  the  leadership  of  medicine  men  and  chiefs,  antagonize  the  efforts 
of  the  Government  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth.  In  a  fewiustances, 
too,  this  tendency  is  fostered  by  unscrupulous  white  men,  who,  for  the 
purpose  of  gain,  seek  to  cajole  the  Indians  by  encouraging  them  in  false 
views. 

More  particularly,  where  Indians  have  been  allotted  and  have 
acquired  citizenship,  designing  demagogues  teach  them  not  infre- 
quently to  appeal  to  local  court-s  in  order  to  prevent  the  "abduction'' 
of  their  children  to  Indian  schools  or  to  compel  their  return  therefrom. 
While,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  the  development  of  the  full  consent  of 
the  Indians  to  the  education  of  their  children  might  be  left  to  a  natural 
course  of  healthy  development,  it  would  seem  necessary  in  a  number  of 
instances  that  some  sort  of  compulsion  be  devised  for  their  protection 
against  designing  conservatives  in  their  own  ranks,  as  well  as  against 
evilintentioned  demagogues  among  their  white  neighbors.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Congress  at  its  ensuing  session  will  empower  the  Indian 
Office  to  afford  such  protection  in  all  cases  where  it  may  become  desir- 
able to  do  so. 

WHITE  INDIANS. 

Inspecting  officials  are  frequently  embarrassed  on  visiting  boarding 
schools  by  the  discovery  that  among  the  children  there  are  many  who 
apparently  have  very  little  Indian  blood,  if  any.  On  inquiry,  these 
children  claim  a  slight  degree  of  Indian  blood,  varying  from  one- 
Kixteenth  to  one  sixty-fourth.  In  a  number  of  instances,  however,  it 
is  found  that  they  are  the  children  of  white  parents  who  were  adopted 
into  the  tribe  previous  to  the  census  for  registering  its  members.  In 
raost  cases  the  parents  of  these  children  are  sufficiently  well-to-do  and 
able  to  provide  for  their  education. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  the  presence  of  these  ^^white  Indians"  in 
the  schools  is  liable  to  become  a  disturbing  element  In  its  life,  either 
through  the  greater  natural  turbulence  of  the  white  blood  in  their  veins 
or  through  fancied  superiority  of  race.    Moreover,  these  children  upon 
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graduatioD  may  seek  employmeiit  in  the  Indiaii  service  and  gain  admis- 
sion thereto  withoat  being  subjected  to  the  ciyil  service  examination, 
which  stands  between  other  whites  and  appointment. 

On  technical  grounds  all  this  may  be  correct,  but  in  equity  it  seems 
to  hold  elements  of  unfairness  both  to  the  real  Indians  and  the  white 
citizens  of  the  nnit^ed  States,  who  pay  the  bills  for  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  these  peo])le.  Inasmuch  as  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy 
for  this  in  existing  laws,  it  is  imperative  in  the  interest  of  justice  to 
both  races  that  Congress  should  at  an  early  date  indicate  by  statute 
what  degree  of  blood  shall  constitute  an  Indian  and  to  what  extent 
adopted  Indians  shall  be  entitled  to  governmental  support  in  matters 
of  education. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  you  for  the  kindly  support  which 
you  have  given  me  in  my  work. 

W.  N.  Hailmann, 
Superintendent  of  Indio/n  Schools. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PORT  MOHAVE,  ARIZ. 

Port  Mohave,  Ariz.,  June  SO,  1897, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  r^pilations,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my 
annnal  report  of  the  Port  Mohave  Indian  Industrial  School,  Arizona. 

The  year  inst  closed  has  been  fnll  of  encouragement.  Many  defects  of  character 
in  the  pnpils  have  shown  decided  improvement.  Neatness  and  good  discipline, 
with  very  little  corporal  punishment,  has  been  maintained,  and  I  now  entertain 
the  hope  that  in  the  vears  to  come,  by  patient,  continuous  effort,  the  Mohaves  may 
be  elevated  to  as  high  a  plane  as  is  found  among  the  most  advanced  and  civilized 
tribes. 

AttenduM.— The  attendance  has  been  excellent ;  runaways  infrequent.  Many 
pupils  have  been  refused  admittance,  the  quota  being  more  than  full.  The  capacity 
of  the  school  ^ould  be  increased  to  200. 

Schoolroom  work. — The  work  in  this  department  has  shown  marked  improvement 
over  that  of  last  year  and  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  kindergarten  has 
been  a  complete  success.  The  closing  exercises  were  not  only  a  credit  to  the  school, 
but  'would  have  been  an  honor  to  any  white  school  of  similar  grade. 

Farm. — Seven  crops  of  alfalfa  have  been  cut  from  the  farm  and  over  100  tons  of 
bay  cured.  New  fields  have  been  sown  in  alfalfa,  and  an  abundance  of  pumpkins, 
mdons,  cabbi^e,  and  tomatoes  have  been  furnished  for  the  pupils*  use.  Several 
experiments  as  to  the  feasibility  of  raising  other  varieties  of  vegetables  have  been 
made  with  much  promise  of  success.  The  value  of  this  plant  in  furnishing  pasture 
and  hay  for  school  stock  and  its  educational  features  for  the  pupils,  whose  chief 
support  must  be  agriculture,  is  beyond  estimation. 

Blaeksmith  and  engineer.-— The  work  in  this  department  has  been  very  good  and 
much  has  been  accomplished.  A  number  of  boys  have  been  taught  many  points 
in  plain  blacksmithing,  while  two  are  fully  comx)etent  to  fill  the  position  of 
assLstant  eng^ineer  with  safety  in  any  institution. 

ladnstrial  teacher. — Much  credit  is  due  in  this  department.  A  class  in  sloyd  has 
made  commendable  progress,  while  much  repair  work  has  been  done.  The  entire 
institution  has  been  whitewashed,  the  greater  part  of  it  repainted,  and,  together 
with  the  assistance  of  the  engineer,  both  steam  boilers  have  been  reset  and 
rebricked— a  very  hard  and  laborious  job,  which  can  not  be  appreciated  by  one 
unfamiliar  with  the  environment. 

Sewinff  room.— The  department  has  done  excellent  work,  many  articles  of  clothing 
having  been  made  and  a  class  of  pupils  carefully  trained  to  cut  and  fit  garments. 
Many  of  the  larger  g^rls  can  cut,  fit,  and  make  dresses  and  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  neatly  and  with  dispatch. 

Laondry.— The  work  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  the  laxmdering  excellent,  the 
clothes  being  white  and  clear  ana  not  of  that  swron  hue  so  common  in  many 
institutions;  while  the  ironing,  especially  of  starched  clothing,  has  been  unasually 
well  done. 

^tchen  and  bakery.— While  the  facilities  in  this  line  are  very  i>oor— the  bakery 
disjoined  and  unhandy— yet,  considering  the  disadvantages,  much  credit  is  due 
the  cook  for  her  untiring  efforts  to  prepare  and  furnish  the  pupils  with  excellent 
food. 

Matron.— Much  of  the  success  of  the  year's  work  is  due  to  the  energy  and  faith- 
fulness of  the  matron  and  her  assistants.  The  girls  and  small  boys,  at  each  school 
session,  under  the  matron's  own  personal  supervision,  have  been  carefully  dressed 
and  compelled  to  make  a  neat  appearance.  It  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  see  the  small  boys  in  knee  pants,  blouse  waists,  neckties  always  care- 
fully tied,  and  the  girls  equally  as  neatly  attired,  go  daily  to  their  respective 
schoolrooms. 
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In  this  connection  mnch  praise  is  due  to  the  physician  and  disciplinarian  for  the 
extreme  care  with  which  he  has  personally  supervised  the  making  of  the  toilets  of 
the  larger  boys.  At  each  school  session  the}^  have  been  as  carefully  and  as  neatly 
dressed  as  the  girls  and  small  boys;  while  his  system  of  bathing  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen  in  the  service.    Under  it  no  paper  bath  is  possible. 

Health. — The  health  of  the  institution  has  been  unparalleled  in  mv  experience. 
Very  few  cases  of  serious  sickness  have  occurred  during  the  year;  all  have  speedily 
recovered;  no  deaths  have  occurred  and  no  pupils  have  been  sent  home  to  die.  Our 
physician  has  been  watchful  to  note  incipient  disease  and  skillful  in  his  treatment. 

The  clerical  work  has  been  very  skillfully  and  satisfactorily  done  and  "excep- 
tions "  few.  The  greatest  harmony  has  prevailed  among  the  employees  during 
the  entire  year  ana  the  school  life  has  been  very  pleasant.  The  Indisois  are  very 
f  riendl;^,  and  some  of  the  pupils  are  so  attached  to  the  school  that  they  insist  upon 
remaining  during  vacation. 

Needs  of  the  Bchool. — A  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  bakery,  similar  to  that  at  Chilocco 
school,  with  modem  appliances  for  steam  cooking,  and  a  four-room  school  build- 
ing, with  assembly  hall  above,  are  absolute  necessities.  Estimates  will  be  for- 
warded, with  the  earnest  request  that  the  sum  be  incorporated  in  the  general 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1899. 

Needs  of  the  Indians. — The  greatest  need  of  these  Indians  is  that  the  valley  of  the 
Colorado  from  the  old  bridge  below  Needles  to  Hardyville,  upon  the  Arizona  side, 
be  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  their  use;  that  the  lands  be  allotted  in  severalty 
to  them:  that  a  subagency  be  created  with  superintendent  of  Mohave  Indian  school 
subagent,  whose  salary  should  be  correspondingly  increased.  This  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  school  and  to  the  Indians,  who  are  now  without  legal  control 
and  ^idance. 

Iri'igatiou  should  also  be  furnished  them.  They  are  x>6&ceful,  friendly,  and 
industrious.  They  need  help  only  in  these  lines  to  become  independent,  self- 
supporting,  self-respecting  citizens.  I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend 
that  the  sum  of  $50,000  be  appropriated  for  irrigation  purposes  and  the  above  sug- 
l^estions  be  acted  ui)on  immediately.  The  hope  of  the  school  lies  largely  in  the 
improvement  of  the  home  life  of  the  Indians. 

Prospects  of  sdiooL — The  prospects  of  the  school  were  never  brighter.  They  fully 
justify  the  outlay  herein  recommended.  I  look  forward  with  encouragement  and 
renewed  zeal  to  better  work  in  future.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Department  for  its 
efforts  in  obtaining  generous  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1898,  which  wiU 
add  so  much  to  the  efficiency  and  comfort  of  the  school  life. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courteous  and  prompt  manner  in  which  my  requests  have 
been  almost  uniformly  granted,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully,  Jno.  J.  McKoin, 

SupeHntendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PORT  YUMA,  CAL. 

Fort  Yuma  School,  Cal.,  July  15, 1807, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  circular  letter  I  forward  herewith  my  annual  report 
for  the  Fort  Yuma  Indian  Industrial  School  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 

Situated  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Colorado  River,  this  school  is  fortunate  in 
having  good  drainage,  very  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  pupils. 

The  Yuma  Indian  Reservation  forms  a  half  circle  around  the  base  of  the  hill, 
extending  several  miles  to  a  range  of  sand  hills.  The  close  proximity  of  the  res- 
ervation IS  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  bepefit  to  the  school.  I  deem  it  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  advancement  of  the  pupils,  as  in  many  cases  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  i» 
undone  at  home,  and  to  check  the  habit  of  visiting  between  the  school  and  home 
on  the  reservation  seems  an  impossibility.  The  best  that  can  be  done  in  the  mat- 
ter is  to  control  these  migi-ations  and  guard  against  the  ill  effects  which  often  follow 
an  absence  from  school,  even  though  it  be  for  a  short  time  only. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  providing  the 
adult  Indians  of  this  tribe  with  the  means  of  irrigating  the  land  on  the  reserva- 
tion. Without  water  it  is  impossible  to  grow  crops  of  any*  kind,  although  the 
land  is  very  fertile  and  susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  cultivation.  In  lieu  of  any 
permanent  and  reliable  supply  of  water  these  Indians  avail  themselves  of  low 
lands  overflowed  along  the  course  of  the  Colorado  River  to  pUmt  their  crops  and 
eke  out  a  very  precarious  livelihood  thereby. 

I  refer  to  this  matter  as  showing  how  little  can  be  expected  from  the  influence 
of  a  home  under  such  conditions  and  with  surroundings  such  as  usually  attend. 
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If  the  work  of  this  school  during  the  past  eleven  years  fails  to  point  a  moral  or 
show  the  full  influence  of  education  on  the  Indian  character,  I  attribute  such 
failure  more  to  the  state  of  life  among  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  than  to  any- 
thing wanting  in  the  system  of  education  in  practice.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  and 
only  too  true  that  the  parents  of  the  pupils  of  this  school  appreciate  but  little  the 
advantages  of  an  education.  I  am  inclined  to  think  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
feeding  and  clothing  of  their  children  is  a  more  potent  factor  in  securing  their 
consent  to  an  attendance  at  school  of  the  children  than  any  prospect  of  future 
mental  imin-ovement  to  be  gained  thereby. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions  among  the  Yuma  Indian  families.  These 
have  shown  some  appreciation  for  the  work  done  in  the  school,  and  in  such  cases 
a  marked  degree  oi  advancement  in  studies  and  improvement  in  habits  can  be 
noticed  in  their  children. 

The  attendance  during  the  past  year  has  averaged  105  boys  and  65  girls.  The 
piroils  have  made  good  progress  in  their  studies  during  the  year. 

it  is  to  be  regretted  the  facilities  for  outdoor  work  are  so  poor.  Not  having  any 
irrigated  land,  the  school  is  without  any  cultivated  land  to  furnish  much-needed 
instruction  for  the  boys  of  the  school.  Steady,  continuous  employment  is  a  usef td 
and  necessary  factor  in  the  teaching  of  the  Indian,  old  and  yoimg.  Without  it  I 
consider  the  object  of  the  school  but  half  accomplished,  and  unless  the  work  of 
the  schoolroom  is  supplemented  by  labor  in  some  branch  of  industrial  training 
the  ultimate  results  will,  I  fear,  fall  short  of  the  desires  of  the  Government,  there 
being  a  strong  natural  tendency  in  the  Indian  character  toward  a  life  of  idleness. 
Strenuous  efforts  to  combat  this  disposition  and  check  the  retrograde  movement 
will  doubtless  in  time  overcome  this  weakness  in  the  race. 

Connected  with  the  school  the  sewing  room  furnishes  a  valuable  aid  in  training 
Indian  girls  to  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  needle  and  sewing  machine. 
Many  of  the  pupils  show  examples  of  fancy  sewing  and  crochet  work  of  great 
merit.  All  of  the  dresses  of  the  girls  and  pants  and  waists  of  small  boys  and 
xmderwear  used  by  the  scholars,  as  well  as  the  mending  of  the  clothes — no  small 
item,  by  the  way— is  done  by  the  girls  under  the  supervision  of  a  seamstress  and 
Indian  assistant,  a  ipraduate  of  the  school.  The  majority  of  the  larger  girls  are 
able  to  cut  and  fit  without  any  assistance  from  their  teacher,  and  display  a  natural 
aptitude  for  the  work. 

The  work  in  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  and  laundry  is  done  by  a  number  of 
the  girl  pupils  detailed  for  a  period  of  service  in  each  department.  Under  the 
care  and  gmdance  of  the  matron  and  her  assistant,  the  work  in  the  several  depart- 
ments 1b  well  and  cheerfully  done. 

The  carpenter  shop  has  given  an  opportunity  to  eight  boys  during  the  year  to 
learn  the  tiade.  These  boys  have  been  in  charge  of  a  competent  and  painstaking 
mechanic,  and  show  the  result  of  careful  training.  The  school  buildings  are  old 
and  in  need  of  constant  repair;  the  work  of  restoration  gives  work  and  instruction 
in  the  branch  of  industri^  training. 

The  shoe  shop  connected  with  the  school  supplies  the  shoes  for  the  entire  school. 
The  mending,  no  small  item  in  itself,  fdso  is  done  here;  six  boys,  under  the  care  of 
a  most  competent  and  reliable  shoemaker,  have  performed  this  labor  in  a  most 
acceptable  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  class  of  work  done  by  these  boys  is  very 
good,  and  would  be  a  credit  to  any  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  in  the  carpenter  and  shoe  shop,  quite  a  number  of 
the  boys  under  the  direction  of  the  industrial  teacher  have  i)erf ormed  service  in 
painting  the  buildings,  cleaning  gi-ounds,  etc.,  all  of  which  has  given  to  those 
engaged  an  idea  of  a  useful  occupation. 

Dimng  the  past  year  a  number  of  the  larger  boys  and  girls  have  found  occupa- 
tion in  American  families  in  the  town  of  Yuma,  Ariz.  Care  has  been  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  homes  where  the  influence  and  example  would  be  of  the  best. 
Reports  from  these  are  gratifying  and  give  promise  of  much  good.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  field  is  so  small  and  the  demand  for  Indian  help  but  little. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  parents  to  their  children  leav- 
ing for  other  places  far  removed  from  home,  as  they  have  strong  prejudices  against 
leaving  their  reservations,  no  matter  how  strong  the  inducement  offered.  I  am 
convinced  by  actual  experience  that  this  objection  is  purely  imaginary,  as  the 
treatment  accorded  the  Indian  pupils  away  from  home  is  all  tnat  could  be  wished 
for.  Patience  and  the  kindest  consideration  have  marked  the  conduct  of  their 
employers. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  courtesies 
^tended  during  the  past  year. 

Mary  CNeil,  Superintendent 

The  CoMHissiONER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  July  IS,  I89n, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  aimnal  report  as  saperintendent  of  the 
Indian  School  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  school  is  admirably  located  8  miles  dne  north  of  the  city  of  Phoenix*  The 
plant  consists  at  present  of  12  buildings,  all  told,  most  of  which  are  in  good  repair. 

The  appropriation  of  $36,000  made  by  the  last  Ck>ngre8s  for  repairs  and  improve- 
ments will  i)ermit  the  school  to  provide  comfortably  for  abont  500  childr^  It 
will  be  no  trouble  to  fill  the  school  to  its  utmost  capacity;  indeed,  I  already 
have  applications  for  the  full  number.  When  this  school,  and  all  others  in  thu 
vicinity,  are  filled,  there  will  still  remain  800  to  1,000  children  of  school  age  on 
the  Pima  and  Papago  reservations  unprovided  with  school  facilities. 

In  a  few  months  five  new  shops  will  have  been  erected,  enabling  us  to  orguiize 
and  develop  properly  the  industrial  and  mechanical  side  of  this  institution. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  school  now  is  a  good  sewerage  system.  All  the  natural 
conditions  for  such  a  svstem  are  favorable,  viz,  the  necessary  fall,  outlet,  etc.,  and 
all  that  is  required  is  the  money.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  school  are  good, 
and  with  new  sewer  will  be  excellent. 

Having  been  here  but  a  few  weeks,  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  any  detailed  report 
I  find  everything  in  good  condition  and  the  outlook  bright.    At  the  close  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  I  hoi)e  to  report  unprecedented  progress. 
Very  resi)ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  M.  McCowAN,  Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OP  SCHOOL  AT  GREENVILLE,  CAL. 

Greenville,  Cal.,  August  U,  1897, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  Greenyllle  Indian 
Industrial  School. 

I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  attendance  up  to  the  fullest  capacity  of 
the  school,  and  have,  in  fact,  had  to  deny  admittance  to  quite  a  number  of  children. 

The  fire. — On  March  20  our  main  building  burned,  robbing  us  of  kitchen,  dining 
room,  boys  and  girls'  dormitories,  office,  sewing  room,  employees*  rooms,  mess 
kitchen,  etc.,  but  by  using  the  chapel  (the  propertv  of  the  Women's  National 
Industrial  Association)  as  boys'  dormitory,  the  laundry  building  as  girls'  dormi- 
tory, and  one  of  the  schoolrooms  as  kitchen  and  dining  room,  we  have  oeen  able  to 
keep  40  pupils.  I  built  a  lean-to  on  the  schoolhouse  (at  personal  expense)  which 
does  dufy  as  office,  mess  kitchen,  and  superintendent's  bedroom. 

During  the  fire  the  boys  worked  like  firemen  and  succeeded  in  savinff  all  the 
bedding  from  their  dormitory,  their  Sunday  suits,  and  many  of  the  kitchen  sup- 
plies All  of  the  pupils  were  willing  to  stay  and  put  up  with  anything  rather  than 
go  home.  We  had  to  feed  them  out  of  doors  for  two  days.  Altogether,  I  can  say 
that  the  pupils  are  deserving  of  much  praise  for  their  behavior  boUi  during  ana 
after  the  fire.  The  employees  are  also  deserving  of  commendation  for  their 
thorough  devotion  to  the  school  and  the  pupils. 

The  nre  added  much  to  the  expense  of  the  school  for  the  year,  besides  lowering 
the  average  attendance  for  the  last  quarter  10  or  12;  but  we  are  full  of  hope,  and 
have  reason  to  be  encouraged  and  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  year's  work,  con- 
sidering the  disadvantages  following  the  fire. 

Poithase  of  sehool  property.— May  15  the  Government  purchased  the  school  prop- 
erty from  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association,  and  now  we  are  waiting  and 
hoping  for  new  buildings.  " 

Improvement  among  pnpili  has  been  very  marked  in  regard  to  deportment,  the  use 
of  English,  and  progress  in  their  studies.  The  several  classes  in  arithmetic  have 
made  remarkable  headwav.  The  teacher  tells  me  that  she  never  took  a  brighter 
class  through  fractions  than  the  class  of  eight  that  finished  a  few  days  mfore 
vacation.  1  also  find  that  the  children  are  exceedingly  fond  of  history;  for  that 
reason  I  have  in  some  cases  taken  up  history  instead  of  reading. 

Indnttrial  work.— The  children  have  been  more  willing  to  work  than  ever  before, 
and  the  result  is  great  improvement  in  the  sewing  room  and  kitchen.  Five  of  the 
girls  can  cut,  fit,  and  make  a  garment  without  help— one  girl  17  and  the  others 
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mder  15  years  of  age.  One  of  the  school  girls  is  employed  as  mess  cook,  and  gives 
mtire  satisfaction.  The  boys  have  cnt  several  hnndred  cords  of  wood ,  and  tnmed 
rat  some  very  nice  work  from  the  **  carpenter  shop;"  and  here  I  am  reminded  of— 

Vaedad  improvementi.— We  need  a  real  carpenter  shop,  a  fence  for  the  warden, 
md  wat^rpipe  of  sufficient  size  to  protect  ns  from  fire  and  furnish  water  For  irri- 
(stion.  Then  we  need  about  100  acres  of  vallev  land  adjoining  the  property  for 
i  school  farm.  With  cows,  horses,  etc ,  we  could  then  show  substantial  results  of 
ndnstrial  work. 

Older  Inditiis. — A  progressive  spirit  has  taken  hold  of  the  older  Indians,  restdting 
n  new  houses,  more  gardens,  less  whisky,  and  a  greater  desire  to  see  their  children 
>dTicated. 

The  Sunday  sehool,  which  old  and  young  attend  with  increasing  interest,  is  a  ^eat 
lelp  to  civilize  the  older  Indians  and  to  teach  the  children  how  to  make  good  use 
)f  their  education. 

Haahli.— There  has  been  very  littie  sickness  in  the  school,  although  there  were 
lereral  accidents  of  a  serious  nature.  Two  pupils  who  were  very  sick  at  the  time 
)f  the  fire  went  home  and  have  since  died.  One  of  them,  I  think,  might  have 
recovered  had  it  not  been  for  the  excitement  and  exposure  incident  to  the  fire, 
the  other  died  of  consumption. 

Eenlti. — ^The  results  among  the  Indians  of  the  valley  since  the  school  started  are 
ipparent  to  any  thoughtful  observer,  and  speak  in  no  uncertain  way  in  favor  of 
Indian  education,  ^ght  of  the  school  boys  are  at  work  during  vacation  for 
oeighhoring  farmers,  and  I  have  received  ^ood  reports  from  everyone  of  them. 

hupeetioiL — The  school  was  officially  visited  during  the  year  by  Special  Agent 
Colonel  Shelby  and  Supervisor  J.  J.  Aiiderson,  and  their  counsel  was  very  helpful. 
Claude  N.  Bennett,  special  allotting  a^ent,  visited  the  school  incidentally  and 
expressed  himself  as  delighted  with  the  situation  here,  and  thought  the  prospects 
good  for  a  large  attendance  of  pupils  when  adequate  buildings  are  completed. 

I  desire  to  return  thimks  to  your  office  for  the  Kindly  consideration  of  the  wants 
of  this  school. 

Very  respectfully,  Edward  N.  Ament, 

Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OP  SCHOOL  AT  PERRIS,  CAL. 

Indian  School,  August  Si,  1807, 

Sni:  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  fiscal  year  1897,  viz: 
•  2?.*"^®^*^®  attendance  for  the  year  was  146,  with  an  enrollment  of  163.    I  am 
jnfbrmed  that  numbers  of  Indian  children  were  refused  admittance  by  reason  of 
lack  of  room. 

.  1  assumed  charge  of  the  school  on  June  2, 1897,  and  found  everything  in  work- 
ing order,  method  and  system  prevailing,  and  the  pupils  deriving  all  the  benefits 
possible. 

The  school  is  located  in  the  Ferris  valley,  4  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Ferris. 
The  land,  consisting;  of  80  acres,  is  unusually  poor,  which,  together  with  an  inade- 
quate supply  of  irrigation  water,  renders  the  growing  of  crops,  trees,  garden  veg- 
etables, shmbbery,  etc.,  almost  an  impossibility.  Tte  school  was  located  upon 
Its  present  site  in  1892,  and  a  i>oorer  place  for  an  Indian  school,  it  seems  to  me, 
cojud  not  have  been  found  in  southern  California. 

The  buildings  consist  of  (1)  boys*  quarters,  in  which  class  rooms,  office,  and  a 
lew  rooms  for  emplovees,  boys'  sleeping  apartinents.  are  located;  (2)  girls*  quar- 
ters, with  dining  nail,  kitchen,  and  a  few  employees*  rooms  therein,  in  addition 
^  girls'  sleeping  apartments,  etc. ;  (3)  hospitjfi,  which  is  mainly  used  as  quarters 
|or  employees.    These  three  buildings  are  supplemented  with  a  few  minor  struc- 

JS?»  snch  as  boys*  wash  house,  laundry,  barn,  shop  building,  and  storeroom. 

The  capacity  of  the  school  is  rated  at  100,  but  160  are  now  crowded  in.  The 
school  should  be  enlarged  or  rebuilt  upon  a  more  desirable  site,  with  accommoda- 
^ojw  for  at  least  8o0  pupils,  in  order  to  care  for  the  Indian  children  of  southern 
^^omia,  many  of  whom  have  applied  for  admission  and  were  turned  off. 

The  school,  under  the  charge  of  my  predecessor,  has  been  well  managed,  and  a 
saccesBfnl  year  brought  to  a  close. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Harwood  Hall,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs.  ^  I 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  LEWIS,  COLO.  • 

Fort  Lewis  School,  Colo.,  August  IS,  1897. 

Sm:  Herein  below  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  1897: 

Attendance. — On  June  30  there  were  present  186  boys  and  111  girls,  making  a  total; 
of  397.  Of  these  40  were  under  6  years  of  age,  and  belonged  to  the  kindergarten 
classes. 

Health. — Despite  the  outcry  of  certain  agents,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  health- 
fulness  of  this  locality.  As  a  student  of  medicine,  I  know  of  no  place  free  from 
chronic  and  acute  lung  diseases.  Even  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona 
there  are  deaths  from  such  diseases,  but  to  claim,  because  of  such  deaths,  t^t  tbe 
State  and  Territories  above  mentioned  are  productive  of  such  disease  is  wholly 
unsound  and  illogical.  Outside  of  inheritea  consumption  and  pneumonia,  the 
result  of  carelessness  upon  the  part  of  the  individuals  affected,  no  deaths  from  any 
cause  took  place  here.  We  never  had  a  case  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
or  kindred  diseases,  so  unhappily  prevalent  in  institutions  into  which  a  laj*ge  num- 
ber of  children  are  gathered  m  permanent  residence.  More  than  this,  in  over  three 
years  less  than  half  a  dozen  cases  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  parotid  and 
cervical  glands  have  occurred.  To  those  who  know  how  conmion  this  Jdnd  of  dis- 
gusting  suppuration,  with  its  consequent  ugly  scars  and  deformity,  is  in  the 
majority  of  Indian  schools  having  fooa  of  as  good  (quality,  if  not  better,  and  with 
presumably  as  good  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  as  this,  the  suspicion  is 
aroused  that  climatic  conditions  must  get  l^e  credit  for  it.  Of  the  5  deaths  occur- 
ring here  3  were  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  2  from  accute  pneumonia,  the 
latter  the  result  of  the  wanton  absence  of  common  prudence  upon  the  part  of  the 
individuals  concerned. 

Employeet.— It  is  again  with  no  unusual  pleasure  that  I  commend  the  zeal  and 
faithfulness  of  my  associates.  Always  ready  to  respond  cheerfully  to  any  call  or 
duty,  they  have  made,  through  their  kindness  and  consideration,  my  duties  pleas- 
ant and  most  desirable.  "  With  malice  toward  none  and  charity  toward  all"  as 
a  part  of  their  motto,  to  them  is  the  credit  due  for  the  present  satisfactory  state  of 
this  school. 

Improvements, — These  have  been  so  many  that  too  much  space  would  be  occupied 
in  detailing  them.  Among  them,  however,  it  is  well  to  mention  an  irrigating  ditcb 
over  a  mile  long,  carried  on  the  east  side  of  the  La  Plata  River  and  along  t^e  side 
of  a  precipitous  bluff  several  hundred  feet  above  the  river  bed.  So  steep  was  the 
bluff  in  some  plac^  that  after  the  ditch  was  constructed  about  300  feet  of  it  slid 
down  toward  the  river  bed,  carrying  before  it  scrub  oak  and  underbrush.  Flam- 
ing was  put  in  to  replace  that  portion  of  the  ditch.  Each  year  since  I  took  charge 
I  have  had  in  the  early  spring  an  irrigating  ditch  constructed,  and  for  such  pur- 
poses have  closed  school  for  a  month  and  have  put  every  boy  old  enough  to  handle 
a  pick  and  shovel  to  work,  believing  that  a  practical  knowledge  in  constructing 
such  ditches  should  be  an  essential  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  these  so-called 
industrial  schools. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  hard  labor  involved  in  work  of  this  kind ,  I  challenge  com- 
parison with  any  school  in  the  service  in  the  matter  of  runaways,  esi)eciallv  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  one  night,  and  on  foot,  a  pupil  can  reach  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  where  he  is  safe  from  capture;  that  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  male 
pupils  as  regards  roaming  over  school  lands  comprising  between  5,000  and  6,000  acres, 
and  embracing  open  hills  and  wooded  dales,  pui'ling  streams  and  sparkling  springs: 
that  no  guards  challenge  pupils  in  their  outgoing  or  incoming,  and  that  **  passes." 
those  certificates  of  civil  slavery  and  military  despotism,  are  not  in  use  hei'e,  the 
policy  being  to  gradually  merge  the  pupil  into  our  system  and  not  suddenly  and 
violently  sever  him  from  his  old  habits  and  inclinations,  but  to  inculcate  in  him 
individuality  and  self-reliance.  As  an  old  military  man,  with  ei^rhteen  yeare' 
experience  in  the  **  regulars,"  I  am  confident  that  the  worst  disciplinarian  is  the 
greatest  martinet,  and  vice  versa,  and  while  **  drill "  in  the  class  room  and  on  the 
campus  may  have  its  value  as  a  show  piece  it  is  no  criterion  of  the  discipline  that 
rules  without  so  much  military  fuss  and  feathers. 

Besides  the  irrigating  ditch,  a  wire  fence  over  13  miles  long  and  inclosing  the 
school  lands  was  built.    Also  15  acres  of  new  land  were  broken  and  set  to  oats. 

Heedi, — ^A  girls'  dormitory  to  accommodate  at  least  150.  A  school  building  con- 
taining no  fewer  than  fifteen  class  rooms,  besides  a  general  assembly  ball  to  hold 
conveniently  500  children  during  chapel  services  and  gener^  schoo.  exercifles, 
and  an  electric  plant  for  lighting  purposes. 
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Proq>ectr. — The  stronger  grows  my  conviction  each  sncceedinjg  year  that  this 
school  can  Mthin  the  next  few  years  be  the  eqnal  (numerically)  of  any  in  the  serv- 
ice; and  I  firmly  believe  that  before  five  years  elapse  no  less  than  1,000  children  will 
be  in  attendance,  provided  the  proper  accommodations  are  furnished  them. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Thos.  H.  Bksrs,  Superintendent, 

The  Ck>MMissiONER  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OP  SCHOOL  AT  GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  September  i,  1897, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  seventh  annual  report  of  this  school, 
and  beg  to  refer  you  to  former  reports  as  to  location  and  plant. 

No  new  departments  have  been  added  during  the  year,  and  in  the  several  depart- 
ments as  existing  last  year  we  have  had  only  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  the  service 
to  bear.  The  work  as  a  whole  has  been  good.  The  changes  n^de  by  your  office  in 
the  force  of  employees  have  been  decidedly  beneficial.  By  these,  leading  and 
directing  forces  that  are  truly  loyal  have  been  brought  to  the  heads  of  wavering, 
inefficient  departments,  and  of  the  year  I  can  truly  say  **  the  last  has  been  better 
than  the  first,"  and  I  am  ready  to  enter  upon  a  new  year  equipped  for  excellent 
work. 

The  needs  are  identical  with  those  specified  in  my  annual  report  last  year  and 
the  year  preceding,  except  as  to  the  assembly  hall  and  the  addition  to  or  an  inde- 
pendent dormitory,  both  of  which  have  been  provided  for  by  the  last  Congress. 

In  order  to  supply  a  sewing  room  sufficiently  large  and  so  lighted  as  to  permit 
of  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  school,  to  supplv  additional  and  properly 
liefated  dormitory  room  for  ^rls  now  in  attendiuice  and  the  proposed  increase,  an 
addition  to  the  girls'  dormitory  should  be  erected.  This  should  be  of  brick,  a 
flOQth  wing  increasing  present  dining-room  space  and  making  well-lighted  and 
well  ventilated  sewing  room,  dormitory  rooms,  and  sitting  room.  This  addition 
should  be  30  by  80  feet,  with  porch  the  full  length  on  the  east  side.  This  will  cost 
$8,950. 

For  safety,  economy,  comfort,  and  health,  the  plant  should  be  heated  by  steam 
and  hghted  by  electricity.  A  steam  plant  that  will  heat  the  buildings  uniformly, 
nm  a  dynamo  for  lighting  the  place,  furnish  lathe  power  and  steam  for  cooking, 
and  be  fired  with  '*  slack  "  at  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  ton  instead  of  coal, 
lump  or  nut,  at  two  and  a  half  or  three  dollars  per  ton,  can  be  furnished  and  put 
in  for  $11,900. 

Regarding  the  electric-light  and  steam-heating  plants,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  add  about  one-third  to  the  previously  estimated  cost,  because  of  protection 
to  required  factory  products,  the  recent  extension  of  the  plant,  and  the  advance  in 
cost  of  labor. 

There  is  one  need  that  has  never  arisen  before.  It  seems  at  this  writing,  owing 
to  advance  in  the  price  of  beef,  that  it  will  be  advisable  and  economics  to  buy 
some  range  stock  to  consume  a  large  surplus  of  hay  that  the  farm  promises  this 
year.  As  this  jrield  will  be  larger  with  each  successive  year,  I  will  soon  correspond 
with  you  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  beef  herd  in  connection  with  the  best  milk 
herd  in  the  service. 

Following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  school  products  for  the  year: 


SKWINQ  ROOM. 


Aprons,  assorted 132 

Chemiloons 127 

Coat,  flaimel,  boy's 1 

Drawers,  assorted  —  pairs. .  206 

Dresses,  night 18 

Pants,  jean,  boys' pairs..  4 

Sashes 14 

Shirts,  assorted 8 

Skirts 4 

Undershirts 150 


Capes 6 

Cloths,  table 14 

Curtain 1 

Dresses 89 

Pants,  fiannel ,  boys' . .  pairs . .  4 

Pillowcases 167 

Sheets,  bed 181 

Shirts,  flannel,  boys' 6 

Towels 440 

Waists 61 
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CABPBNTER  SHOP. 

Building, privy 1  j  Building,  wash-room 1 

Screen,aoor 1  I  Screens,  window 18 

Tables 4  i 

SHOB  AND  HARNESS  SHOP. 


Shoes,  boys' x)airs..      161 

Shoes,  misses' ..do...  8 

Straps,  lines sets..  2 


Shoes,  men's - pairs..      127 

Shoes,  women's do. . .  8 


DAIRY. 

Butter pounds..  1,282  |  Milk gallons..  17,453 

RAISED  ON  FARM. 


Beef ,  net pounds..  2,528 

Calves 16 

Hides,  beef 2 

Pumpkins 5.672 


Beets bushels..      500 

Hay tons..        83 

Oats  in  straw do...         8 

Squashes 1,000 


With  thanks  for  every  courtesy  from  your  office,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Theo.  G.  Lemmon,  Superintendent. 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  LAPWAI,  ffiAHO. 

Fort  Lapwai  School,  Idaho, 

August  35,  1897, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  this  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ol 
1897. 

In  my  report  for  last  year  mention  was  made  of  the  pernicious  effect  uixm  tlM 
Indians  of  this  tribe,  and  therefore  upon  the  pupils  of  this  school,  of  the  paymenl 
by  the  Qovemment  to  them  of  large  sums  of  money.  This  injurious  action  has 
continued  throughout  the  present  fiscal  year.  Life,  never  very  seriously  taken  b} 
them,  is  now  more  lightly  considered  than  ever,  because  no  thought  need  be  gives 
to  to-morrow.  The  regular  payment  of  money  may  be  depended  upon  to  take  can 
of  that.  With  them  there  seems  to  be  no  day  but  to-day,  and  their  purse  will  evei 
contain  that  sum  which  it  now  holds. 

I  mention  this  of  the  tribe  because  it  bears  directly,  in  my  opinion,  upon  the 
attendance  at  this  school  in  this:  That  while  this  idea  prevails  they  are  not  able 
to  see  the  necessity  of  placing  their  children  in  school.  They  are  thoroughly  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  now  without  schooling.  Why  should  they  not  aiwavs 
be  able  to  do  so?  The  child  pleads  (as  what  vigorous  youth  does  not?)  not  to  be 
sent  to  school,  and  his  i^etition  is  heeded  because  there  is  a  full  home  larder  and 
clothing  is  easy  of  acquisition.  There  seems  to  be  no  appreciation  of  the  benefits 
which  tne  child  will  receive  in  after  years  from  an  education. 

With  this  reluctance  to  place  children  in  school  has  also  come  another  idea  on 
their  part,  and  that  is  that  it  is  left  entirely  to  their  own  inclinations  if  their 
children  are  given  schooling  or  not. 

Heretofore  the  prevailing  idea  among  the  tribe  has  been  that  did  they  not  vol- 
untarily leave  their  children  at  the  school  the  Government's  agents  were  empow- 
ered to  visit  the  Indian  homes  and  take  the  children  from  thence  to  the  Qovemment 
school.  While  this  idea  prevailed,  there  were  few  Indian  youth  on  the  reserva- 
tion of  school  age  not  in  attendance  at  this  or  some  other  Government  school. 
Now,  however,  since  they  have  been  told  and  have  learned  to  believe  that  thej 
might  follow  their  own  wishes  in  the  matter,  not  more  than  one-half  the  reserva- 
tion children  of  school  age  are  in  school.  They  boldly  state:  ''We  are  citisens; 
we  shall  do  as  we  please."  The  agent  states  that  he  and  his  police  are  powerless 
in  the  matter,  so  the  Indians  do,  in  truth,  follow  their  pleasure,  which  seems  to 
be  to  retain  their  children  home  in  idleness. 

Education  is  compulsory  in  this  State.  It  might  be  possible  to  reach  the  matter 
through  the  State  law.  With  no  means  of  infiuencing  parents,  other  than  through 
reason,  I  am  confident  the  attendance  at  this  school  will  retrograde  until  the  use 
of  so  fine  a  school  plant  for  so  small  a  number  of  pupils  would  seem  little  mon- 
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Uiaa  foolishness.    The  ayerage  attendance  fell,  during  the  present  year,  from  187 
h)  less  than  100. 

While  I  belieye  the  decreased  attendance  to  be  largely  due  to  the  foregoing  cause, 
jret  it  was  also  affected  by  an  epidemic  of  measles  which  prevailed  dnring  Febm- 
iiy  and  March.  In  many  pnpus  conyalescence  was  slow  because  of  lung  compli- 
catioiis,  and  such  were  allowed  to  go  to  their  homes  for  recuperation.  Many  of 
these  were  not  returned  before  school  closed  for  vacation. 

8ebMl  and  indnstzial  work  weresusx)ended  during  the  measle  epidemic,  as  the  help 
of  all  employees  was  needed  to  care  for  the  sick,  there  being  over  100  afflicted  at 
one  time.  This  suspension  of  work,  coming  as  it  did  in  the  midst  of  the  term, 
greatly  crippled  boui  school  and  industrial  work,  so  that  my  report  of  progress  is 
not  so  favorable  as  it  otherwise  might  have  been.  In  all  ways,  however,  the  two 
branches  of  school  work  have  been  made  to  oi>erate  in  harmony  with  each  other, 
and  each  made  supplemental  and  aiding  the  other.  Details  to  the  industrial 
department  have  been  made  monthly— pupils  so  detailed  working  one-half  of  each 
day  and  attending  school  the  remainder.  This  gives  to  each  pupil  one-half  day 
each  of  industrialand  schoolroom  duties. 

Farm.— The  products  of  farm  and  garden  have  been  enumerated  on  the  inclosed 
list  of  school  statistics.  There  are  100  acres  of  farm  and  garden,  12  acres  of  orchard, 
and  1,109  acres  of  pasture. 

The  aanitaiy  eondition,  excepting  the  measle  epidemic  above  mentioned,  has  been 
good,  no  death  occurring  and  but  few  cases  of  serious  illness.  There  is  need  of  a 
perfected  sewerage  syst^,  and  a  supply  of  pure  water  from  a  large  spring  adja- 
cent to  the  grounds;  but  these  are  the  subject  of  former  communications. 

I  shsdl  conclude  with  the  simple  statement  that  if  the  Department  wishes  in  the 
matter  of  schooling  of  Indian  youth  to  do  that  which  is  for  the  best  interest  of  its 
charges  it  can  not  rely  entirely  upon  reason  and  moral  suasion  with  parents,  but 
mnsttake  steps  more  arbitrary  and  forceful. 

Thanking  your  office  for  courteous  treatment  and  the  many  favors  received, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Ed  McCk)NViLLB,  Superintendent 

The  CoMMissiONBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  HASKELL  INSTITUTE,  LAWRENCE,  KANS. 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  August  26, 1897, 
,8ni:  I  respectfully  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1897. 

The  capacity  of  the  school  is  for  500  pupils  (300  boys  and  200  girls).  During 
theyear  the  enrollment  reached  547,  ana  the  average  attendance  was  497i. 

The  scope  of  our  school  work  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  our  experience.  Year 
0^  year  it  has  become  more  clearly  defined.  No  great  changes  in  methods  or  con- 
ations have  seemed  called  for  in  the  past;  neither  do  they  seem  advisable  at  any 
™e,  but  rather  the  steady  maintenance  of  methods,  purposes,  and  standards 
already  reached,  adding  new  features  only  as  experience  or  changed  conditions 
renders  them  necessary  or  desirable. 

There  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  all  departments  of  the  school.  To  the  man- 
^  ctdture,  or  industrial  work,  we  have  added  a  printing  office,  from  which  a 
^  creditable  monthly  pai>er  is  being  issued.  Much  necessary  printing  for  the 
school  is  performed,  and  pupils  with  tastes  for  this  form  of  indnstry  are  being 
WQght  the  art  of  typesetting,  and  such  other  work  as  is  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  sDch  an  establishment. 

^  sloyd  shop  has  also  been  introduced,  with  satisfactory  results  as  a  beginning, 
"WQgh,  as  may  be  expected  of  a  first  year  in  a  new  line  of  work,  only  partial  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved.  It  is  the  intention  to  continue  and  intensify  this  work 
next  year,  when  more  thoroughly  educational  results  can  be  expected. 
.  The  school  farm,  consisting  of  about  600  acres  (200  acres  in  cultivation  and  400 
JD  /p^ass  and  pasture  land) ,  is  in  excellent  condition.  This  season's  crop,  so  far  as 
gathered,  shows  a  good  yield,  and  from  our  gardens  the  prosi)ect  for  a  large  crop  of 
|«e  veffetablee  is  encouraging.  The  supply  of  vegetables  during  the  season  grown 
^  ample  for  use  of  our  500  students,  and,  in  fact,  at  times  much  more  than  is 
reomred. 

Though  much  work  is  done  by  way  of  training  in  mechanical  lines,  it  is  espe- 
^ly  desirable  that  our  pupils  receive  a  thorough  and  practical  training  in  agri- 
cnltjire,  and  with  this  end  m  view  our  farm  is  made  a  special  feature.  When 
pupils  leave  the  school,  they  return  to  agricultural  communities,  and  the  greater 
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portion  of  them  mast  of  necessity  porsne  this  calling.  As  with  white  children,  H 
IS  only  an  occasional  individual  who  is  adapted  to  or  who  can  succeed  in  mechan- 
ical pursuits.  At  their  homes,  either  upon  small  farms  belonging  to  thenMelves 
from  allotment,  or  as  employees  of  others,  the  greater  number  of  these  Indians 
must  make  their  living.  They  need,  then,  first  and  most  important  of  all,  a  prac- 
tical working  knowledge  of  agriculture,  then  an  intellectual  training  to  enable 
them  to  transact  their  necessary  business,  and,  finally,  a  development  of  such 
habits  and  character  as  will  make  them  industrious  and  reliable  citizens.  The 
girls  need  a  training  which  will  make  them  good  and  saving  housekeepers,  faithful 
and  worthy  wives. 

ImpioveineiLtB. — Congress  having  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  purpose,  a  plant  for 
a  supply  of  water  for  the  school  is  m  course  of  construction.  This  when  oom- 
pleted  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  obtaining  our  water  from  an  outside  corpora- 
tion, as  at  present,  and  save  an  annual  expense  of  from  |1.000  to  $1,200.  The 
plant  will  consist  of  a  steam  pump,  an  80-foot  steel  tower  and  tank,  and  the  vap- 
ply  will  be  derived  h-om  five  very  large  wells  connected  at  the  bottom  by  tun- 
neling. This  system  of  wells,  as  well  as  draining  a  large  area  of  water,  forms  a 
reservoir  holding  150,000  gallons  from  which  to  draw  in  case  of  fire  or  other 
exigency. 

Another  long-felt  want,  viz,  a  system  of  electric  lighting  for  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  so  do  away  with  the  ever-dangerous  kerosene  lamp,  is  now  being  put 
in.  As  a  precaution  against  fire  this  is  a  most  excellent  improvement.  Our  dor- 
mitories contain  130  rooms,  which  for  years  have  been  lighted  by  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary hand  and  bracket  lamps,  and  though  constant  care  and  watdifulness  have 
been  observed,  it  is  surprising  that  we  have  not  had  fires  of  a  more  serious  nature 
than  the  mere  damage  to  rooms  caused  by  the  bursting  or  careless  handling  of  a 
lamp. 

The  litenuy  department,  or  the  school  proper,  comprises  a  kindeigarten,  a  pre- 
paratory division,  a  sprammar  school,  consisting  of  four  primary  andfive  advanced 
grades,  a  business  college  or  commercial  division,  and  a  normal  department. 

During  the  past  year  these  divisions  were  attended  as  follows: 


Boys. 

Oirte, 

Total 

Kinderflfftrtfln 

10 
7 
44 
36 
43 
84 
38 
40 
13 
11 
7 
15 
18 

4 

8 
12 
29 
33 
15 
24 
24 

6 
11 
14 

3 
10 

14 

Churt oTaffii .......^ ^  .... ......^  .  ....  u  ^ 

15 

Firwt  primary.       .                      ...         ........ 

56 

Socond  primary ....  ..... 

64 

Third  pi^mary ." , , 

75 

Fonrtn  primarv -  .,--,-      .  .    -     .     ..r           ...,   , 

49 

Fir*it  adyancMl -.  ... r..,.  -...,. ,,^, ,,,._. 

56 

Second 

64 

Third 

19 

Fourth 

22 

Ninth  grade                   

21 

Basiness  oolleffe - 

18 

Normal  doTMJJ'^rnfint     ..       

S3 

Total                          '. 

486 

The  general  work  of  the  school  has  been  most  satisf  actorv  in  every  grade  and 
department.  It  is,  however,  more  particularly  the  upper  divisions,  viz,  the  nor- 
mal and  commercial,  that  deserve  special  notice. 

Commercial  department— There  seems  to  prevail  a  growing  impression  among  the 
Indian  youth  in  attendance  at  Gk>vernment  schools  that  the  commercial  division  at 
Haskell  Institute  provides  an  uncommonly  practical  training  for  the  struggle  of 
life,  and  applications  for  admission  to  the  course  are  coming  in  so  rapidly  that  the 
rooms  which  have  accommodated  these  classes  heretofore  threaten  to  be  very 
crowded  next  year. 

The  commercial  department  was  organized  as  a  separate  department  in  Septem- 
ber, 1896.  The  course  of  study,  which  covers  two  years,  includes  all  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  business  colleges.  The  requirements  for  graduation  are  a  grade 
of  at  least  80  per  cent  in  arithmetic,  English,  correspondence,  and  commerciariaw; 
95  x>er  cent  in  bookkeeping,  shorthand  written  at  the  rate  of  120  words  x>er  minute 
from  new  matter,  and  shorthand  notes  transcribed  on  typewriter  at  the  rate  of  80 
words  per  minute. 

The  JBUlis  actual  business  practice  system  is  used  in  the  first  year's  work  in 
bookkeeping.  The  second  year's  work  consists  of  actual  business  transactions 
between  students.    As  each  pupU  works  independently  of  all  others,  and  ncme 
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bat  indiyidnal  instmction  is  given  in  both  dasses,  each  pupil  becomes  not  only 
more  independent  but  more  accurate  than  if  he  were  allowed  to  compare  work 
and  reenlts  with  other  studente.  Books  are  subjected  to  critical  exammation  by 
(eachers  at  various  stages  of  the  work. 

The  pupils  of  this  department  have  done  a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  work, 
such  as  tyx)ewriting,  writing,  manifolding,  and  mimeograph  work  for  the  school, 
besides  tneir  own  outlined  course  of  study.  This  has  g^iven  them  excellent 
practice. 

The  first  graduating  class  of  seven  were  presented  with  diplomas  on  June  23, 
bt)7. 

The  Bonnal  department  has  just  closed  its  third  year's  course.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  was  23 — 10  young  women  and  13  young  men.  The  senior  class  consisted  of 
4  members — 1  young  man  and  3  young  women.  They  are  earnest,  thoughtful, 
and  enthusiastic,  and  while  anxious  to  go  to  work  luso  realize  that  they  take 
upon  themselves  great  responsibilities  in  filling  the  teacher's  office. 

It  is  pleasant  to  look  back  over  the  year  and  note  how  faithfully  they  have 
striven  to  master  the  work  assigned  them.  It  is  certainly  an  indication  of  what 
may  be  expected  in  their  future  labors.  With  a  number  of  years'  experience  in 
public-school  work  and  among  public-school  teachers,  I  can  say  emphatically  that 
m  mental  attainments  and  skill  in  teaching  they  are  superior  to  many  who  go 
forth  as  teachers  in  our  public  schools. 

The  following  studies  are  comprised  in  our  normal  course:  Physics,  botany, 
algebra,  geometry,  English  with  literature,  general  history,  history  of  education, 
methods,  i>edagogics,  Kindergarten  work,  practice  in  teaching,  and  music  and 
drawing. 

This  school  deserves  credit  over  many  other  educational  institutions  from  the 
fact  that  its  pupils  are  trained  to  have  opinions  of  their  own  and  to  be  able  to 
express  them  m  their  own  language.  Among  a  number  of  occasions  which  served 
to  demonstrate  this  fact  our  commencement  exercises,  held  June  28,  this  year, 
deserve  particular  mention.  Ten  of  the  32  graduates,  upon  whom  diplomas  were 
conferred  on  that  day,  delivered  orations  on  the  following  topics:  *' Heroes,"  **  Do 
the  next  thing,"  **  The  coming  woman,"  *' The  Indian  and  education,"  "The  ballot 
box,"  "Finish  your  wreath,"  "What  we  owe  to  others,"  "The  greatest  victory," 
'*The  teacher  and  the  beautiful,"  ** Individuality."  These  themes  were  selected 
by  the  speakers  themselves,  and  were  treated  by  them  independent  of  tutorial 
suggestions.  They  show  an  independence  of  thought  and  clearness  of  expression 
that  would  do  credit  to  young  men  and  women  of  a  more  advanced  age  and  supe- 
rior education. 

In  connection  with  these  closing  exercises  of  Haskell  Institute  special  mention 
is  deservedly  made  of  the  splendid  musical  programme  performed  on  the  occasion, 
which  caused  the  hearers  to  admire  not  only  the  fine  and  powerful  voices  of  the 
pupils,  but  also  the  perfect  execution  of  the  pieces  rehearsed. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent.    In  no  year  in  our  history  has  it  been  so 
good.    We  record  no  deaths,  neither  serious  continued  cases  of  siclmess. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  SwETT,  Superintendent 

The  Ck>icMissiONBR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CLONTARF,  MINN. 

Clontarf,  Minn.,  August  10, 1897, 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  circular  letter  of  July  15  last,  I  have  the  honor  to 
mbmit  the  following  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  industrial  school  under 
toy  charge  and  to  offer  the  following  recommendations  for  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  the  service  at  this  school. 

Present  enrollment  at  this  school  15,  e2cplained  as  follows — children  off  on  vaca- 
tion: average  attendance  for  the  three  months  of  the  last  fiscal  year  during  which 
this  school  has  been  in  the  service,  43i;  prospective  enrollment  for  the  present 
fiscal  year,  80. 

Beseiiption  of  bnildings.— We  have  at  present  but  one  school  building,  a  three-story 
frame,  45  by  90  feet,  which  is  used  as  schoolrooms,  dormitory,  boarding  house, 
sewing  rooms,  storerooms,  infirmary,  and  employees*  quarters.  Capacity,  80. 
This  building  is  divided  into  the  various  apartments  by  temporary  board  parti- 
tions, dressed  on  one  side  only  and  badly  shrunken  at  seams;  plaster  on  ceilings 
t>roken  and  dropping  off  at  several  places;  inside  woodwork  badly  in  need  of 
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paint;  paint  almost  entirely  gone  from  outside,  and  in  consequence  siding  much 
warpea  by  the  weather;  porches  rotting  at  the  base,  and  the  entire  building  in 
bad  state  of  repair.    Valuation,  about  ^,500. 

Besides  the  school  building  proper  there  is  a  two-story  frame  dwelling  house,  33 
by  32  feet,  used  as  office  and  quarters  for  superintendent  and  some  of  the  em- 
ployees. Same  is  in  fairly  good  condition  on  the  inside,  but  needs  painting  on  the 
outside.    Valuation,  about  $1,200. 

We  have,  besides,  outhouses  and  bams  valued  at  about  $8,000,  all  in  bad  state  of 
repair  and  requiring  painting. 

We  have  no  sewerage  or  water  system  whatever,  no  laundry  or  bathrooms. 
Water  is  supplied  by  hand  pumps  from  wells  on  the  premises,  and  a  temporary 
shed  is  used  as  laundry  and  oathroom. 

The  premises  are  lighted  by  oil  lamps,  and  ventilation  secured  through  the 
windows. 

Beoommendations.— We  believe  a  school  of  this  kind  can  not  be  successfully  and 
economically  conducted  with  less  than  100  pupils.  To  this  end  it  will  be  necessary 
to  erect  another  building,  frame  or  brick,  two  stories,  50  by  75  feet,  to  be  used  as 
class  rooms,  laundry,  bathrooms,  and  as  quarters  for  some  of  the  employees.  The 
cost  of  such  a  building  would  be  about  ^,500. 

All  the  buildings  on  the  premises  should  be  painted  and  put  in  proper  repair; 
same  could  be  done  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,200. 

A  water  system  and  sewerage  is  indispensable  to  the  proi>er  conduct  of  a  school 
of  this  kind,  both  as  a  matter  of  convemence  and  as  a  protection  against  fire  and 
disease.  We  estimate  the  cost  of  proper  water  and  sewerage  system  at  about 
$2,000. 

In  our  northern  country  much  of  the  study  and  school  work  is  necessarily  done 
by  artificial  light  during  the  winter  season,  hence  the  necessity  of  providing  the 
best  and  safest  light  obtainable,  both  as  a  matter  of  precaution  against  fire  and 
of  protection  to  the  sight  of  the  pupil.  We  estimate  that  an  electric  plant  of 
sufficient  power  to  supply  light  to  the  school  could  be  secured  for  about  $1,000,  and 
would  recommend  that  the  same  be  put  in. 

The  proper  heating  of  schools  in  our  severe  climate  is  a  vital  matter  in  their 
conduct.  Some  twelve  stoves  are  at  present  used  as  our  heating  system,  entailing 
a  great  expense  in  fuel  and  placing  the  property  in  imminent  danger  from  fire,  more 
so  on  account  of  the  prevailing  high  winds  during  the  winter  season  in  our  sec- 
tion. Steam  or  hot-water  system  could,  we  believe,  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of  about 
$8,500,  and  we  recommend  that  the  improvement  be  made. 

Baeapitnlatian. 

We  recommend  school  building  50  by  75,  two  story _  _  $3, 500 

Painting  and  repairing  of  present  building 1,200 

Water  and  sewerage  system 2,000 

Electric-light  plant 1 ,  000 

Steam  or  hot  water  heating  plant 3,500 

Total 11,200 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

M.  J.  EOAN,  Superintendent. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  MOUNT  PLEASANT,  MICH. 

Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich.,  August  so,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  repoii;  of  the  work'  of  this  school 
for  the  fiscal  years  1896  and  1897. 

In  my  first  annual  report  the  location,  number,  and  school  needs  of  the  Indians 
of  the  State  were  shown.  Through  the  liberality  of  the  Fif tar-fourth  Congress  tiie 
school  facilities  for  this  school,  therein  shown  needful,  have  been  provided  for,  and 
the  buildings  will  be  erected  this  fall.  My  second  annual  report  was  mainly  his- 
torical and  descriptive  of  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  My  third  annual  report  was 
not  published,  and  I  include  herein  the  main  items  contained  in  that  report,  giving 
a  history  of  the  years  1896  and  1897. 

I  deem  it  advisable,  as  a  matter  of  history,  to  describe  somewhat  in  detail  the 
school  plant  as  it  now  exists. 
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I  plant— The  half  section  belongins:  to  the  school  is  situated  about  one 
mile  northwest  of  the- city  of  Mount  Pleasant.  Two  hnndred  acres  of  this  was 
pnrchnaod,  partly  by  Gk>Yemment  appropriation  and  partly  by  subscription,  from 
the  citizens  of  Mount  Pleasant,  in  18192.  One  hnndred  and  twenty  acres  was  pur- 
chased by  l^e  Qovemment  in  1894.  The  accompanying  map  will  show  its  present 
condition. 

AH  of  the  land  wonld  be  tillable  if  cleared  and  drained.  The  character  of  the 
soil  makes  this  an  almost  ideal  farm  for  purposes  of  instruction  in  agriculture.  It 
Tsries  from  the  heaviest  day  to  the  lightest  drifting  sand,  but  all  of  it  is  fertile 
and  prodnctiye. 

Sdiool  bidldmgi. — ^The  following  table  gives,  in  detail,  the  history  and  condition  of 
the  present  sdhool  buildings: 


Na 

BaUdlng. 

Yaloe. 

Erection. 

Condition. 

Capacity. 

Dateaf. 

Maimer  of. 

1 

Sheep  bama 

Farmhoiuea 

Hny  twtm  c 

•800 

400 
000 

160 

400 
2S0 
100 
60 
100 
200 
800 

2,000 

1,200 

160 

26,000 

80 

1,200 

Fair 

Pftir 

Poor 

Gk)od 

Ck)od 

New 

....do 

40  sheep,  16  young  cattle,  and 

feed. 
7  rooms;  2  stories  and  f^AHar. 

40  tons  of  hay  or  grain. 
BQyiPPed  wl^pans.  palls, 
etc.,  for  000  trees. 

&iinir  bonM 

1806 
1806 

law 

1807 

IS? 

1802 
1896 

1894 
1804 

Pupils 

Pupils 

do 

do 

loo  iKniM. ......... .. 

FT^mhonffo . , 

100  chickens. 

Lumber  shed 

Pte  homie 

Ki.flQQ  fBfit  of  lum>>er. 

do 

Pupils 

Contract... 
Pupils 

Contract... 
Contract... 

Poor 

New 

Pair 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Pair 

Pair 

New 

do.... 

40  hogs. 

'^BgoQ  shed .... . .... 

6  wagons. 

10 

2  stortos,  24  by  82,  ftom  tods. 

11 

Bhop 

Blacksmith  and  carpenter, 
with  4  apprentices  each. 
Manual  training  room  for 
lOOboys  (Sclasses,  20ineach 
class). 

10  horses,  20  milch  cows,  and 
feed. 

Stores  for  800  pupils  for  1 
year. 

Tailor,  with  4  apprentices, 
and  storing  of  hoys'  uni- 
forms and  Sunday  clothes. 

176  boys,  ample  room. 

1(M)  cnrHn  wood.  80  tons  coal 

13 

Bum ..,, 

u 

Storehoiise 

IK 

Tailor  shopa 

Boys*  dormitory 

Woodshed 

16 
17 

1802 
1807 
1806 

Contract— 

Pupils 

do 

18 

LAimdjy 

Washing,  dryLzig,  and  disin- 
fecting clothes  for   800 
pupils. 

a  Bought  with  land. 


Wat«r  mmlj  and  Mfwerage. — The  water  is  obtained  by  means  of  windmills  and 
storage  tan&s  from  driyen  wells  located  about  60  rods  west  of  the  buildings,  and 
the  sewera^  is  carried  to  the  river,  about  160  rods  east  of  the  buildings.  This 
sewer  consists  of  a  wooden  box,  already  partly  rotted,  and  crosses  land  belonging 
to  private  parties,  without,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  any  written  permission  or  right. 
It  lacks  nill  near  the  building,  and  would  be  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
increased  number  of  pupils  we  will  have  after  the  new  buildings  are  erected.  A 
new  sewer  should  be  laid,  following  the  road  to  the  river,  about  180  rods  from  the 
present  main  building. 

Attoadawfla, — During  the  vacation  months,  as  noted  in  a  previous  report,  many  of 
our  pupils  go  home.  Aside  from  this,  we  have  had  the  full  number  of  pupils  we 
could  accommodate.  Indeed  the  large  number  who  should  be  in  the  scnool, /md 
whom  we  could  not  accommodate,  has  led  us  at  times  rather  to  overcrowd*  tihe 
girls'  part  of  the  building. 

BsaUh. — The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent.  A  few  cases  of  pneumonia, 
oae  case  of  erysipelas,  and  one  stubborn  case  of  diarrhea  have  constituted  all  of 
tiie  sickness  for  the  past  two  years.    None  of  this  sickness  has  resulted  fatally. 

ImpTPvaaMnts  in  equipment — ^A  manual  training  department,  equipped  for  80  pupils, 
has  been  added,  and  a  new  ice  house,  a  laundry,  a  henhouse,  a  lumber  shed,  and  a 
wagon  shed  have  been  built  bv  the  boys  of  the  school,  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  carpenter.  About  8  acres  of  berries  and  small  fruit  have  been 
set  out,  and  about  100  trees  filled  in  where  trees  of  the  apple  orchard  had  died. 

6782 2S 
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School  prodnctB. — ^The  records  of  the  office  show  the  following  smuznary  of  tin 
products  of  the  industrial  department  for  the  two  years: 


Asparagus bushels 

Bntter pounds.. 

Aprons number 

Beans .pounds 

Beans,  string bushels 

Beets do — 

Cabbage hundreds. 

Capes number. 

Carrots bushels. 

Coats number. 

Com bushels. 

Cauliflower hundreds. 

Cucumbers bushels. 

Drawers pairs. 

Dresses number. 

Eggs dozens. 

Fruit,  canned quarts. 

Hay tons. 

Lard pounds. 

Lettuce bushels. 

Milk gallons. 

Nightdresses number. 

Oats bushels. 

Onions do 


1800. 


1,284 
254 

7,058 
58 
175 
800 
57 
400 


1,182 
300 


401 

235 

18 


4i 
200 


5,874 


684 
66 


1807. 


10 
806 
227 


7 
516 


15 

ao 

240 

141 

288 

5 

100 

45 

6,648 

58 

704 


Pants pairs. 

Pease,  green bushels. 

Pickles gallons. 

Pillow  slips number. 

Pork,  fresn x>oundB. 

Potatoes ., busliels. 

Pumpkins number. 

Radishes bushels. 

Rye ^ do... 

Sheets number. 

Shirts do... 

Shirts,  under do.... 

Skirts do.... 

Squash do 

Straw tcms. 

Strawberries quarts. , 

Sirup,  maple c^ons.. 

Tablecloths number. 

Tomatoes bushels. 

Turnips do.... 

Waists number. 

Wheat bushels. 

Wood cords.. 

Wool pounds.. 


1880. 


vm. 


119 
2.912 

2,600 

515 

83 


06 

14 

260 


65 
24 


100 
46 


26 

160 


4 

m 

4.010 
2,3S 


6 

m 


m 


9 

» 
as 


4tf 


la 


Teohziioal  training.— The  carpenter  has  had  four  apprentices.  I  am  confident  that 
all  that  is  possible  has  been  done  to  instruct  and  train  tiiem,  but  with  possibly  one 
exception  they  have  not  shown  a  gain  in  skill  even  approximating  what  we  hoped. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  with  pnpDs  of  the  age  and  advancement  of  ours  it  is 
a  mistake  to  aim  at  a  technical  education.  I  feel  that  our  work  should  rather  be 
that  of  the  white  home  and  primary  school,  leaving  the  learning  of  a  trade  to  a 
higher  school  or  later  life. 

Home  training.— The  home  education  should  fit  our  boys  to  do  any  and  all  kinds 
of  farm  work  and  should  make  our  girls  housewives  in  all  that  the  term  includes. 
I  am  satisfied  that  this  training  is  being  well  given  to  our  girl  pupils.  Indeed, 
the  fact  that  they  do  learn  to  care  for  the  home  is  often  evident  to  me  in  my  visite 
to  their  homes  after  their  return  there  from  the  school.  The  past  two  years  have 
witnessed  a  much  greater  advance  in  this  respect  than  did  the  preceding  two  years. 

Intelleotaal  training.— During  the  fiscal  year  1896  a  great  advance  over  the  work 
of  the  preceding  year  was  made.  All  other  training  rests,  primarily,  upon  the 
capability  of  our  pupils  for  right  thinking,  and  it  is  this  capability  that  the  school- 
room training  should  give. 

As  an  aid  to  our  schoolroom  work,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  the  pupils 
to  read  outside  of  school  and  to  start  a  library  to  give  them  material  for  readinif. 
A  considerable  number  of  books  for  this  purpose  have  been  collected.  I  feel  that 
in  no  other  way  can  so  much  be  accomplished  in  giving  to  them  right  views  of 
social  and  moral  principles  as  through  good  reading. 

Social  and  moral  training.— For  the  girls,  I  think  that  the  past  two  years  have  seen 
greatest  advance  of  any  since  I  have  had  charge  of  the  school,  but  with  the  boys 
this  feature  of  my  work  has  been  disappointing  and  unsatisfactory.  I  think  no 
employee  should  be  retained  in  an  Indian  school  after  that  employee  has  ceased  to 
have  sufficient  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school  or  its  pupils  to  cause  him  to 
make  his  speech  and  conduct  such  that  it  will  be  an  example  for  the  Indian  boy  or 
girl  to  follow. 

hetroipective.— Like  all  other  work,  these  years  have  proven,  in  some  things,  annoy- 
ing and  disappointing;  in  others,  succe^ful  and  satisfactory.  I  feel  sure  that 
progress  has  oeen  made  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  school  has  done  higher  and 
better  work  than  it  did  during  the  two  preceding  years. 

Proposed  buildings.— The  Indian  appropriation  bill  for  1897  provided  for  two  addi- 
tional buildings— a  girls'  dormitory  and  a  dining  hall,  to  cost  $30,000,  and  a  school 
building,  to  cost  $10,000.  With  the  new  buildings  the  school  will  have  a  capacity 
of  300  pupils.  The  new  buildings  built  since  1894  and  the  farm  and  shop  will 
just  nicely  accommodate  that  number  of  pupils. 

Keeds.— I  think  power  should  be  provided  for  furnishing  electricity  for  lighting. 
With  the  buildings  heated  by  a  plant  entirely  separate  from  them  and  lighted  by 
electricity  the  danger  from  fre  will  be  reduced  to  a  iniTiimTiTn. 
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In  eqnipment  the  farm  and  shop  will  need  nothing  new.  The  schoolrooms  and 
kitchen  and  sewing  room  will  reqnire  increased  eqnipment  for  the  150  additional 
pnpils,  and  the  lanndry  should  be  equipped  for  doing  the  heavier  work  by  steam 
power.  So  mnch  heavy  lanndry  work  makes  too  great  a  strain  upon  girls  of  the 
age  and  stren^h  of  those  at  this  school.  Furniture  will  have  to  be  provided  for 
the  new  buildmgs. 

Cnnrinmcii, — I  feel  that  I  owe  special  thanks  to  the  inspecting  officers  who  have 
visited  my  school— viz,  Sux>enntendent  Hulmann,  Inspector  McLaughlin,  and 
Supervisor  Bakestraw— for  their  kindly  and  helpful  criticism  and  for  their  en- 
couTagement  and  aid  in  the  manac^ement  of  the  school.  Their  visits  were  most 
satisfactory  and  beneficial.  I  also  feel  that  thanks  are  due  to  the  citizens  of  Mount 
Pleasant  for  their  aid  and  support  in  the  management  of  the  school.  In  no  way 
has  their  interest  in  its  welfare  lessened,  and  to  that  interest  and  support  it  owes 
a  largepart  of  its  success. 

very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Andrrw  Spencer,  Superintendent 

The  CoMMissiONBB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PIPESTONE,  MINN. 

Pipestone  Indian  Training  School, 

Pipestone,  Minn.,  JtUy  S2, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  the  condition  of  the  Pipestone 
Indian  Training  School  for  the  fiscal  year  1897. 

The  year's  work,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been  very  successful  in  all  departments. 
There  has  been  a  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  the  different  employees  to  carry 
out  the  instructions  of  the  Indian  Office  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  school,  and 
there  is  marked  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  pupils  as  a  result. 

During  the  year  much  necessary  work  has  been  done  about  the  buildings  and 
grounds  in  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  the  farm.  The  buildings  have  been  kept 
in  fairly  good  repair,  and  the  grounds  have  been  kept  free  from  weeds  and  well 
cultivated. 

The  dairy  adds  very  materially  to  the  quality  of  the  food  for  the  pupils'  tables, 
but  should  receive  more  attention,  as  the  present  accommodations,  both  for  the 
cows  and  caring  for  the  milk,  are  not  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  I  believe 
that  in  schools  of  this  class,  situated  as  we  are,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
good  pasture  and  water,  dairying  should  be  systematically  taught.  Our  pupils  are 
wilhng  to  do  the  work  in  order  to  have  the  milk  and  the  butter  for  their  tables. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  an  orchard  of  such  fruits  as  are  suitable  for 
cultivation  in  this  climate,  and  I  hoi)e  that  during  the  coming  year  sufficient  trees 
may  be  purchased  to  give  it  a  thorough  test  at  this  school. 

A  sewer  has  been  constructed  which  places  the  buildings  in  good  sanitary  con- 
dition. It  is  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  for  some  time. 
A  cMcken  house  and  repair  shop  have  been  built,  both  of  them  small,  but  much- 
needed  improvements  and  will  be  of  material  assistance,  but  will  require  enlarge- 
ment in  the  near  future. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  a  gas-lighting  plant,  furnished  by  the  Detroit  Gas 
Lightmg  and  Heating  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  put  in  for  furnishing  light 
for  the  building  and  heat  for  the  laundrv  from  gasoline.  It  is  a  success  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  and  furnishes  us  a  brilliant  light,  which  is  steady  and  mild  to 
the  eyes.  In  our  estimation  this  is  a  great  fidvance  in  the  right  direction  in  light- 
ing our  schools.  Its  cheapness  is  a  ^eat  item  in  its  favor,  and  its  simplicity  and 
ease  of  manipulation  make  it  possible  where  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have 
electric  lights  on  account  of  the  cost. 

The  completion  of  the  dormitories  in  the  third  story  of  the  building  has  relieved 
the  pressure  for  more  room  for  dormitory  purposes.  We  now  need,  school  room 
and  room  in  the  dining  room  and  kitchen.  We  can  not  seat  100  pupils  in  the  din- 
ing room  at  one  time,  so  that  when  we  have  an  attendance  of  100  it  necessitates 
two  sets  of  tables  for  the  pupils.  The  rooms  used  for  school  are  inadequate  and 
should  be  used  for  other  purposes.  The  completion  of  the  new  school  building, 
for  which  Congress  has  provided,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  dining  room  and 
kitchen  will  place  our  school  in  fairly  good  condition. 

One  great  fault  in  the  construction  of  this  building  and  of  many  others  in  the 
school  service  is  that  no  adequate  means  was  provided  for  ventilating  these  build- 
ings.   In  cold  weather  when  storm  windows  are  in  place  it  is  difficult  properly  to 
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yentilate  the  btiilding  and  at  the  same  time  keep  it  warm.  In  this  cold  dimate  it 
seems  to  me  that  some  S3rstem  of  heating  and  ventilation  should  be  used  by  wfaicli 
the  ventilation  is  secure  at  the  same  time  that  the  heat  is  supplied.  In  warmer 
climates,  where  we  can  have  the  doors  and  windows  open,  of  course  it  is  not  so 
difficult  properly  to  ventilate  the  building. 

Our  water  supply  is  of  excellent  quality  and  sufficient  for  the  present  needs  of 
the  school,  excepting  for  fire  protection.  The  pipes  are  not  large  enough  to  fur- 
nish flow  sufficient  to  be  of  much  use  in  case  of  fire.  This  can  be  remedied  by  the 
increasing  of  the  pumping  plant,  as  we  have  practically  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  pure  water. 

The  work  of  the  school  year  has  been  very  successful.  The  attendance  has  been 
regn^ar.  The  pupils  and  employees  have  worked  together  in  harmony,  and  the 
success  of  the  school  is  due  to  the  earnest,  united  efforts  of  the  employees  in  their 
various  departments. 

^Vyith  the  lughest  appreciation  of  the  encouragement  and  support  I  have  received 
from  your  Office  durmg  the  year,  I  am,  respectfully, 

De  Witt  S.  Habbis,  Superintendent, 

The  CoHMissiONBB  OF  Indian  Apfaibs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PORT  SHAW,  MONT. 

Fort  Shaw  School,  Mont.,  August  18, 1897. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  fifth  annual  report  of  this  school.    There 
was  almost  a  complete  change  of  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    Most  of  the 

a  Us  went  home,  having  stayed  three  years  or  more.  The  new  pupils  who  came 
nearly  all  been  in  school  and  received  some  training.  They  could  understand 
and  talk  English,  which  enabled  them  at  once  to  begin  to  profit  by  the  indns- 
trial  work. 

Their  quickness  in  taking  up  manual  training  was  very  marked,  indeed.  One 
himdred  and  fifty  pupils  received  training  in  the  carpenter  shop  in  wood^rork. 
The  course  of  work  runs  from  knife  work  by  the  youngest  pupils  to  constructive 
carpentry  and  building  by  the  older  ones.  Drawmjg^  is  made  an  essential  part  of 
the  work.  Twenty-five  pupils  received  instruction  m  ironwork  in  the  blacKsmith 
shop,  and  the  usual  classes  were  in  shoe  shop  and  tailor  shop. 

During  the  summer  nearly  all  t&e  boys  get  training  in  farm  work  and  garden- 
ing.  Ten  acres  of  garden  was  divided  into  half-acre  plats  and  given  to  boys  for 
gsurdens.  A  list  of  garden  seeds  was  given  each  one  and  he  was  to  plant  Mid  till 
the  garden.  Much  interest  was  taken  in  these  small  gardens,  and  the  planting 
took  less  time  than  ever  before.  But  for  poor  garden  seed  I  think  a  great  success 
would  have  been  made  of  this  work.  Many  of  the  seeds  did  not  come  up  at  all, 
which  made  it  rather  disheartening  to  the  boys.  At  the  present  time  the  boys  who 
are  at  the  school  are  putting  up  hay,  and  we  expect  to  put  up  500  or  600  tons  with 
their  help  alone. 

All  lines  of  industrial  work  of  the  girls  have  been  carried  on.  Some  classes  in 
wood  carving  were  organized  and  very  creditable  work  done.  The  girls  go  to  the 
carpenter  shop  and  use  the  sloyd  benches  for  this  work. 

The  work  in  the  schoolrooms  has  progressed  as  usual.  Previous  training  of  tiie 
pupils  has  been  marked  as  in  the  industrial  work. 

The  stone  building  which  burned  down  two  years  ago  has  been  rebuilt.  It  is 
135  by  40  feet,  and  is  used  for  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops.  It  gives  ample 
room  for  the  work  of  classes  as  carried  on  in  these  shops.  It  is  a  very  great  aid, 
indeed.  There  ought  to  be  a  few  pieces  of  machinery  in  these  shops,  as  saw. 
lathes,  and  drills.    Thev  can  be  run  by  the  engine,  which  is  convenient. 

Two  large  cattle  sheds,  143  by  50  feet,  have  been  constructed.  They  will  give 
shelter  to  the  cattle  through  stormy  weather.  Most  of  the  work  on  these  build- 
ings was  done  by  the  boys. 

irrigating  ditches  have  been  extended  and  more  land  irrigated.  Our  school 
herd  has  increased  to  more  than  300  head  of  cattle.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase 
the  beef  for  the  school  can  be  furnished  from  the  herd  in  two  years  from  now. 

To  keep  up  and  extend  the  efficiency  of  the  school  quite  a  number  of  improve- 
ments are  needed— a  steam  heating  plant,  machinery  for  steam  laundry,  elec^ic- 
lighting  plant*  bam  for  horses,  macninery  for  shops,  better  school  building. 

Thanking  you  for  favors  extended  the  school.  I  am,  very  rest>ectfully, 

W.  H.  WiNSLOW,  Superintendent, 

The  COMMIBSIONBR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIBS. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GENOA,  NEBR. 

United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Genoa,  Nebr,,  September  2S^  1897 » 

Sm:  In  oompliance  with  the  rales  and  re^n^^fttions,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to 
sabmit  my  annual  report  of  the  G^noa  Indian  School  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1897. 

The  enrollment  for  the  past  year  has  somewhat  exceeded  that  of  the  previons 
year,  and  with  the  present  ontlook  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1897-98  there  wul  be  no 
trouble  to  aecnre  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  fill  the  school  to  its  utmost 
capacity. 

The  health  of  the  pupOs  for  the  past  year  has  been  excellent,  no  epidemic  pre- 
railing,  and  but  one  aeath  occurring  during  the  year. 

The  schoolroom  work  has  been  very  successfully  conducted  throughout  the  year, 
a  class  of  11  graduatin<2r  at  the  close  of  the  school.  The  commencement  exercises 
were  held  on  the  evening  of  June  23,  and  were  listened  to  by  an  appreciative  audi- 
ence, who  complimented  our  graduates  very  highly. 

The  industrial  work  has  received  the  usual  attention,  and  the  work  that  has  been 
carried  on  has  exceeded  in  care  and  pamstaking  that  of  any  precedinr/  year.  The 
labor  on  the  school  farm  has  been  amply  rewarded  with  fine  crops  of  oats,  com,  and 
potatoes,  while  the  garden  has  furnished  an  ample  supply  of  a  variety  of  vegeta- 
bles throughout  the  season,  and  the  crop  of  melons,  potatoes,  etc. ,  has  exceeded 
that  of  any  previous  year,  which  have  been  enjoyed  tnroughout  their  season  by 
OMpupils  of  the  school. 

The  improvements  on  the  school  campus  have  continued  throughout  the  year 
with  additdonal  planting  of  trees  and  new  roads  and  walks  laid  out.  The  grounds 
have  been  well  kept,  the  roads,  walks,  plants,  and  trees  have  all  been  well  cared 
for  and  lend  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  grounds. 

The  improvements  as  provided  for  under  the  appropriation  by  Congress  have 
been  earned  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  we  now  nave  completed  a  new  power 
house  for  a  steam  plant,  which  has  been  provided  with  rooms  for  laundry, 
bakery,  etc. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  steam  heating  have  already  been  completed,  and 
only  await  the  action  of  the  Department  for  the  work  to  begin. 

Ilie  plant  is  yet  in  need  of  batter  school-room  facilities,  the  present  building 
for  such  use  being  altogether  too  small,  and  which  contains  small  rooms  where  a 
large  number  of  pupils  must  be  huddled  together  without  the  means  of  proper 
ventilation,  which  is  a  menace  to  the  health  of  both  pupils  and  teacher. 

We  are  ^so  in  need  of  suitable  bam  room  for  the  accommodation  of  the  large 
(Top  of  hay  which  we  must  necessarily  carry  and  for  the  sheltering  of  the  school 
stock,  which  under  the  present  system  is  exposed  to  the  storms  and  inclement 
weather  of  this  latituda 

(General  repairs  shoi^d  be  made  upon  the  school  hospital,  which  should  be 
enlarged  and  furnished  with  suitable  ventilation  and  heatmg  facilities. 

New  and  improved  machinery  should  be  purchased  for  latmdry  purposes  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible,  as  ample  room  for  the  accommodation  for  the  same  is 
already  completed. 

An  appropriation  should  be  made  for  electric  lighting,  in  which  the  cost  of 
dynamo  and  wiring  would  not  be  excessive,  and  thei)ower  in  use  for  laundry,  etc., 
conld  be  utilized,  and  which  would  thus  lessen  the  danger  of  fire,  so  constant  at 
the  school  on  account  of  the  kerosene  lamps. 

The  industrial  training  at  the  school  has  received  marked  attention  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  interest  manifested  in  the  desire  to  learn  the  trades  taught  at  the 
school  wiil  soon  recjuire  more  and  extensive  room. 

All  in  all,  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year,  there  is  a  universal  feeling  that 
the  work  as  carried  on  nas  exceeded  in  excellence  that  of  any  of  the  preceding 
years,  and  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  harmonious  feeling  existing  among  the 
employees  of  the  school,  wherein  all  were  working  for  the  bettering  of  the  institu- 
tion and  Indian  education. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  the  Indian  Office  for  the  kind  and  courteous 
treatment  I  have  received  and  the  prompt  consideration  of  all  business  matters 
pertaining  to  the  school  throughout  the  past  year. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  Boss,  Superintendent. 

The  CoioussiONBB  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CABSON,  NEV. 

Indian  Industrial  School., 
Carson  City,  Nev,,  August  iBO^  1897. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  this  school  for 
the  fiscal  year  1897. 

SohooL— -On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1894, 1  took  charge  of  this  school,  and  up  to 
that  time  it  had  been  the  cnstom  to  permit  the  pupils  to  go  to  their  homes  dorizi^ 
the  vacation  period;  but  as  no  possible  good  resulted,  or  can  result  from  this  prac- 
tice, they  have  been  retained  at  the  school  excepting  in  1895,  when  a  i)art  of  tbein 
were  allowed  to  visit  their  homes.  Within  the  present  vacation  a  small  mxniljer 
were  permitted  to  go,  but  they  were  the  children,  for  the  most  part,  of  sadi  par- 
ents as  would  not  allow  their  children  to  enter  school  unless  tney  were  allo^v^ed 
this  privileg:e.  We  have,  however,  kept  our  average  up  very  well,  and  at  the 
present  writing  136  are  enrolled. 

The  year  just  passed  is  the  most  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  school.  It  is 
comparatively  a  new  school,  having  been  established  in  the  year  1890,  and.  the 
Indians  in  this  locality  little  understood  the  real  object  for  which  it  was  intended, 
but  supposed  it  was  to  be  a  place  where  their  children  were  to  have  nothin^r  to 
do,  plenty  to  wear  and  plenty  to  eat,  with  the  latter  commodity  the  most  promi- 
nent; for  when  they  have  their  stomachs  fuU  the^  are  the  most  contented  and 
serene  beings  in  existence.  Therefore,  to  see  their  children  put  to  work  ^vas 
very  distasteful  to  them,  and  as  a  result  runaways  were  quite  frequent  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  year  just  passed;  but  this  has  been  entirely  overcome  through 
various  causes,  one  of  which  is  the  establishment  of  a  band,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  under  a  special  caption. 

There  has  been  a  steady  advancement  in  the  literary  department,  and  a  very 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  use  of  the  language.  Their  enunciation  is  greatly 
improved,  and  by  introducing  the  kindergarten  and  adopting  such  methods  and 
literature  in  the  higher  g^rades  as  are  suited  to  them,  are  now  neard  in  their  pla3rs 
simple  songs  and  talks  instead  of  an  Indian  lingo  intelligible  to  no  one— not  even 
themselves.  In  their  work,  plavs,  and  games,  I  do  not  see  but  that  civilization  is 
complete— complete  as  far  a^  die  children  are  concerned,  but  outside  inflnencee 
tend  to  retro^ade— as  I  see  no  difference  in  their  manners  from  those  of  white  chil- 
dren, excepting  in  the  girls,  who  are  inclined  to  engage  in  games  and  practices  of  a 
lower  order  than  white  children  would  engage  in. 

The  advancement  made  in  music  the  past  year  is  very  commendable,  doe  to 
more  enthusiasm  thrown  into  the  work  by  the  teachers  in  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment. The  pupils  have  been  taught  to  read  music,  and  thus  broug[ht  to  under- 
stand something  of  its  principles.  They  have  been,  therefore,  more  interested  in 
it,  as  in  this  way  they  see  an  object  beyond  simply  singing  songs  to  fiU  in  the  time 
commonly  dubbed  the  study  hour. 

Our  school  for  the  past  year  has  been  awake  as  a  result  of  a  little  enthusiasm 
thrown  into  the  work  by  a  few  of  the  employees.  A  little  enthusiasm  by  the 
employees,  means  a  considerable  among  the  pupils.  I  have  noticed  that  our  papils 
work  better,  play  ball  harder,  and  are  continually  engaged  in  some  healthful  play 
when  not  otherwise  engaged.  That  miserable  practice  of  pupils  sitting  about  in 
idle  knots  discussing  idle  nothings,  and  always,  too,  in  the  Indian  language,  has 
been  very  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  there  was  an  exhibit  in  our  large  kindergarten  room 
of  samples  of  work  selected  throughout  the  year.  There  was  no  especial  attempt 
made  to  produce  samples  for  this  purpose,  but  such  were  selected  from  the  regular 
class  work  as  represented  taste,  skill,  etc.,  in  their  manufacture.  The  work  com- 
pared with  that  of  previous  exhibits  showed  plainly  the  advancement  made  both 
among  boys  and  girls.  The  exhibit  from  the  culinary  depiurtment,  made,  of 
course,  especially  for  this  purpose  from  a  knowledge  the  girls  had  gained  from  a 
regular  course  of  instruction,  was  very  fine  and  did  them  much  credit. 

Band.— For  the  two  years  preceding  the  present  one  I  represented  to  your  office 
repeatedly  the  benefits,  in  my  judgment,  that  would  arise  from  the  establishment 
of  a  band  in  our  school,  and  finally,  at  the  close  of  the  past  year,  through  your 
efforts  instruments  were  allowed  us  and  an  able  disciplinarian  and  band  instructor 
sent  us  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Edwin  Schanandore,  an  Oneida  Indian.  At  the  open* 
ing  of  the  school  in  September  he  commenced  the  instruction  of  21  of  our 
boys,  and  at  the  present  they  make  a  very  creditable  showing  considering  the 
short  time  they  have  been  practicing.  I  was  not  disappohited  in  the  effect  this 
band  would  have  on  our  pupils,  and  not  only  on  them  but  on  their  parents  and 
friends  as  well.    Such  was  the  effect  on  the  general  morsd  tone  and  we  content- 
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ment  of  our  pnpils  that  we  have  not  a  single  runaway  recorded  for  the  year;  and 
to  illnstrate  the  impression  made  upon  the  Indians — the  parents  and  relatives 
of  our  pnpils — on  Memorial  Day  in  Carson  I  presume  there  were  between  400 
and  500  Indians  present  to  view  them  in  the  procession  as  they  marched  to  the 
cemetery  headed  oy  our  band,  and  not  only  this,  but  it  has  done  more  to  create 
a  favorable  impression  among  the  people  here  in  behalf  of  our  pupils  than  any 
o&er  feature  of  our  school.  People  have  frequently  remarked  to  me  that  liey 
were  surprised  at  the  showing  these  Indian  boys  have  made  and  that  they  had  no 
idea  that  they  had  the  ability  to  accomplish  such  results. 

AttwMJaTuw.  — The  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  126.  We  have  an  appropria- 
tion for  125  pupils,  and  could  easily  have  maintained  an  average  of  150  had  we  the 
room  for  them;  but  as  it  is  our  dormitories  are  now  crowded,  and  it  is  imi)ossible 
to  carry  a  much  larger  number.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  is  154;  the 
highest  average  for  any  quarter  181,  and  the  lowest  116. 

IiidiutEiet. — Our  equipment  for  the  mechanical  industries  is  very  poor.  We  have 
both  a  blacksmith  and!^a  carpenter  shop,  or  rather  an  excuse  for  them.  The  black- 
smith shop  is  a  little  boarded-up-and-down  shanty  about  12  by  14  feet,  and  the  car- 
penter shop  is  little  better;  and  while  it  is  simply  impossible  to  carry  on  mechanical 
work  and  properly  connect  it  with  the  literary  department,  still  some  of  our  boys, 
in  a  mechanical  sense  purelv,  have  done  some  very  good  work.  Within  the  year 
I  submitted  to  your  office  plans  of  new  buildings  which,  if  they  had  been  allowed, 
would  have  entirely  overcome  this  difficulty  for  a  thorough  course  of  iustruction 
for  our  boys,  but  as  CJongress  failed  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  yourself  and  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  we  will  be  com- 
pelled to  await  more  favorable  action  from  that  body.  Within  a  few  days  I  expect 
to  submit  to  your  office  such  plans  as  I  trust  will  meet  your  approval. 

We  farm,  including  that  in  grass,  about  100  acres,  and  this  offers  to  our  boys  a 
species  of  industry  that  serves  a  good  purpose,  but  it  does  not  offer  the  advanta^s 
for  mental  expansion  that  the  mechanical  industries  do  properly  connected  with 
the  literary  department. 

The  industries  for  the  girls  are  better  organized,  and  we  are  better  equipi)ed; 
still  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  here  as  well.  Our  girls  pursue  a 
regular  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  domestic  departments,  and  many  of  them 
can  now  enter  white  families  and  do  very  creditable  work,  and  especis^ly  is  this 
true  of  the  larger  ones  in  the  sewing  room.  The  woidc  of  this  department  the  past 
year,  exclusive  of  mending,  is: 

Aprons 

Drawers 

Union  suits 

Skirts - : 

Waists 

Shirts 

Boys' suits 

Pillowcases 

Bureau  scarfs 

Tablecloths 

Carpet yards.. 

Fazm. — Our  farm  consists  of  278  acres,  38  acres  having  been  bought  within  the 
year.  This  addition  to  our  land  aids  us  but  little  other  than  for  grazing  purposes, 
as  there  is  no  water  right  with  it,  and  even  if  there  were,  it  is  poor  land  and  was 
bought  for  grazing  and  a  playground  for  the  boys  in  case  a  new  dormitory  is 
built.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  we  farm  100  acres,  but  of  this  there.are  but 
about  40  acres  of  good  land.  However,  if  we  had  more  it  would  be  of  littie  use  to 
us, as  we  can  scarcely  bring  to  maturity  the  crops  we  plant  now,  owing  to  a  scar- 
city of  water  supply  for  irrigation  purposes. 

ft  we  could  receive  our  rights,  we  would  have,  perhaps,  water  enough;  at  least, 
we  would  have  considerable  more;  but  as  unscrupulous  persons  farther  up  the 
stream  from  which  we  receive  our  water  appropriate,  in  one  instance,  at  least, 
many  times  what  is  due  them,  we  must  suffer.  This  matter  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  district  attorney,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been 
accomplished,  and  whether  there  will  be  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  water  this  year  is  much  less  than  any  since  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  school,  and  our  crops  will  not  mature  as  well  as  last  year.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  potato  crop.  Last  year  from  3  acres,  actual  measurement,  we  pro- 
duced something  over  1,200  bushels,  but  this  year  we  will  do  well  to  get  half  the 
amount,  and  they  will  not  be  as  nice.  As  I  stated,  our  land  is  not  excellent;  still, 
with  a  free  use  of  fertilizer  and  by  rotation  of  crops,  so  that  we  each  year  break 
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ap  a  piece  of  alfalfa  sod,  we  commonly  have  very  fair  crops.    Daring  the : 
our  boys  hauled  from  Carson  and  spread  on  oar  fields  149  loads  of  fertilizer, 
resnlt  of  the  nse  of  this  fertilizer  has  served  as  an  object  lesson  to  our  boys,  i 
well  as  to  give  ns  a  better  yield.    The  probable  yield  for  this  year  will  be: 

Com  (sweet) pounds..    5,000  i  Beets pounds..  85,000 


Potatoes do 70,000 

Onions do 2,500 

Other  vegetables do...  4,000 

Hay do 50,000 


Carrots do....   40,000 

Sqnashes nmnber..     1,000 

Melons do 150 


Impiov«m6iiti.— Other  than  a  general  repair  there  were  no  improvements  withii 
the  year.  The  buildings  were  oadly  in  need  of  xMunting,  and  this  has  been  done| 
which  adds  greatiy  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  premises. 

Wat«r  i^ply* — "Aie  water  supply  for  irrigation  purposes  I  have  already  men 
tioned.  The  water  for  house  use  is  supplied  bv  means  of  a  reservoir,  pumped  into 
a  12,000-gallon  tank  by  means  of  a  steam  duplex  pump.  We  have  an  abandanoe{ 
of  water  for  this  purpose,  and  are  well  equipped  to  extmguish  a  fire.  In  fact,  lit- 1 
tie  improvement  could  be  made  on  our  fire  apparatus.  There  are  five  hydrants 
surrounding  the  buildings,  and  we  have  three  hose  reels  on  which  is  kept  saffident 
hose  to  attaoi  to  these  hydrants  on  a  moment*s  notice  to  throw  two  streams  froEm  a 
2-inch  hose  and  three  from  a  1-inch  hose. 

Sanituy.— Excepting  a  lack  of  ventilation  in  our  domitories  and  scluxdrooms 
the  sanitary  conmtion  of  our  school  is  perfect.  This  year  we  have  an  appropria- 
tion of  $8,000  for  buildings  and  repairs,  and  I  expect  soon  to  place  before  your 
office  a  report  on  the  necessity  of  ventilating  our  dormitories  and  schoolrooms. 
Our  system  of  sewerage  is  perfect.  All  our  closets  are  connected  with  the  sewer, 
which  is  well  cemented,  and  the  danger  of  contaminating  our  water  reduced  to 

a  TniTiiTn-nm^ 

The  hefdth  of  the  school  throughout  the  entire  year  has  been  excellent. 
CQiidiiilon.~I  wish  to  thank  your  office  for  the  kmd  consideration  extended  during 
the  past  year,  and  at  all  tdmes. 

Very  respectfully,  Buqenb  Mead, 

Superintendent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OP  SCHOOL  AT  ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  MBX. 

Indian  School,  Albuquerque^  N.  Hex.,  August  26, 1897, 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  June 
80,1897: 

My  brief  connection  with  the  school,  twenty-four  days,  precludes  me  from  mak- 
ing any  report  of  its  procrress  that  would  be  of  anv  ^ue.  Frequent  chiuiges  of 
superintendents  and  employees  has  had  the  effector  unsettliuflr  the  institution  and 
very  materiallv  hindering  its  progress.  The  last  change  took  away  not  only  the 
superintendent  and  the  matron,  but  also  the  principal  teiEusher,  senior  teacher,  dis- 
ciplinarian, assistant  disciplinarian,  chief  cook,  shoemi^er,  and  band  teacher. 
Besides  these  transfers  most  of  the  older  and  better'  trained  pupils  were  taken 
from  us,  leaving  a  new  superintendent  with  a  large  proportion  of  new  employees 
and  but  few  advanced  pupils  with  which  to  conduct  affairs.  It  is  difficult  to 
overcome  such  a  handicap,  but  the  employees  now  here  are  in  nearly  all  cases 
taking  hold  of  the  work  with  a  zeal  and  hopefulness  that  is  most  encouraging. 

The  school  is  an  old  one,  but  no  class  has  yet  been  sraduated,  and  as  prac^ally 
all  of  our  most  advanced  pupils  have  been  sent  away  this  year  the  course  will  prob- 
ably not  be  completed  by  anyone  for  some  years.  This  condition  is  the  result  of 
the  fact  that  cl]dldren  remain  from  one  to  five  years  onlv,  in  which  brief  period 
but  little  can  be  accomplished.  The^  leave  the  school  still  weak,  and  much  of  the 
labor  placed  on  them  is  lost  because  it  is  not  completed. 

There  is  much  needed  to  make  of  this  as  succ^s^ul  an  institution  as  it  should 
be,  and  more  money  will  have  to  be  appropriated  to  make  properly  available  the 
large  amount  already  invested.  It  is  barbarous  to  keep  a  population  of  850  peo- 
ple in  so  close  community  with  no  arrangements  for  carrving  away  the  sewage. 
The  cost  of  an  adequate  system  is  not  insignificant,  but  tnis  arises  from  the  fact 
that  while  about  |75,000  has  been  spent  for  improvements,  not  a  dollar  of  Ihe  sum 
has  been  used  for  sanitary  sewer  facilities.    Everything  is  yet  to  be  done  in  this 
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Bae,  and  at  no  place  can  it  be  done  without  a  large  expenditure  of  money.  An 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  will  remove  us  from  a  x)06ition  of  extreme  danger 
tD  one  of  safety. 

The  building  used  at  present  for  carpenter  shop  is  an  old  adobe  structure  that 
k  wor^iless  and  an  eyesore.  The  other  shops  are  scattered  through  the  other 
bajldi-nga  and  oqcupy  rooms  that  could  be  utilized  for  dormitories,  but  are  not  at 
9Sk  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used.  We  need  a  building  for  shops 
and  latmdry,  audit  can  be  erected  at  a  comparatively  small  cost;  $35,000  will  give 
IS  these  two  improvements,  and  Albuquerque  will  have  a  plant  ihat  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  Inciian  service. 

There  is  an  excellent  chance  to  make  a  good  school  of  this,  but  in  the  past  too  much 
pat(^wx>rk  has  been  done.  Nearly  every  year  of  late  has  witnessed  the  passing  of 
one  or  more  persons  in  charge,  each  with  his  own  ideas,  and  numerous  employees. 
PomLs,  as  before  stated,  have  remained  for  a  brief  period  and  gone  out  but  begun 
in  their  preparation  for  earning  a  livelihood. 

Thon^h  there  is  no  difficulty  experienced  in  filling  the  institution,  and  this  year, 
as  last,  not  less  than  200  will  nave  to  be  refused  admission,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  aecnre  a  respectable  number  of  the  children  who  live  in  the  reservations  and 
pueblos.  There  are  certainly  not  fewer  than  600  Indians  of  school  age  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  that  we  are  anx|ous  to  receive  and  whom  the  agent  urges 
to  attend,  but  there  are  counter  influences  at  work  to  keep  them  away  and  allow 
them  to  remain  in  all  the  ignorance  of  their  ancestors.  Many  of  those  admitted  in 
the  last  few  years  are  of  mixed  Indian  and  Mexican  blood,  and  while  they  are  in 
great  need  of  education  and  fully  appreciate  the  privilege  accorded  them,  they  are 
not  the  ones,  it  apx>ears,  for  whom  the  school  was  established.  I  am  informed  by 
Uie  most  reliable  authority  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  reservation  pupils  is  not 
decreasing.  There  is  a  herculean  task  for  the  schools  to  perform  in  tne  eleva- 
tion of  the  many  hundreds  of  Indian  children  in  New  Mexico,  and  it  can  be  done 
<Hily  hy  their  being  placed  in  continuous  attendance. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  those  employees  here 
who  are  laboring  so  earnestly  for  these  youths,  and  of  the  courteous  treatment 
accorded  me  by  your  Office. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edoab  a.  Allen,  Superintendent. 

The  GOMMISSIONKB  OF  INDLA2I  AFFAIRS. 


BEPOBT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  SANTA  FE,  N.  MEX. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  i,  1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual 
report  of  the  school  under  my  charge  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

In  all  its  departments  the  school  has  had  an  exceptionally  successful  year,  and 
an  the  classes,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  normal  class,  have  more  than  reached 
the  standard  I  had  hoped  for. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  7  graduates  of  the  normal  class  passed  a  most  satis- 
factory examination  in  all  the  branches  prescribed  for  it,  and  entertained  a  lar^e 
and  appreciative  audience  of  the  best  people  of  this  country  by  the  exhibit  of  their 
work  at  the  closing  exercises  on  June  22,  at  which  time  they  received  their  diplo- 
mas. In  this  class  there  were  five  boys  and  two  girls,  and  of  these  five  have  already 
been  inrovided  with  positions  by  your  office  and  are  now  at  their  posts  of  duty,  and 
I  feel  confident  they  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  and  prove  useful  in 
advancing  their  people,  not  only  by  their  talents  but  by  their  moral  example. 

The  industrial  departments  have  had  due  attention,  and  girls  and  boys  who  have 
shown  proficiency  have  been  promoted  in  their  department  in  the  school  to  posi- 
tknsof  trust,  such  as  carpenter,  seamstress,  baker,  and  eng^ineer,  besides  several 
have  been  sent  to  other  schools  as*teacher,  baker,  and  other  positions,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  thatthey  have  ^ven  satisfaction. 

The  water  supply  is  ample  for  Irrigating  10  acres  of  land  for  vegetables,  fprass, 
flowers,  shade  and  fruit  trees,  and  for  domestic  uses  and  fire  protection.  Originally 
the  inpee  were  common  iron  ones,  which  are  now  rusting  out,  and  often  give  way 
and  luive  to  be  replaced  by  gsJvanized  ones.  This  wiU  necessitate  constant 
repairs  till  the  old  ones  are  replaced  entire. 

There  occurred  an  epidemic  of  mumps  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  but  I  am 
glad  to  state  that  it  was  of  a  nuld  type  and  only  caused  the  closing  of  the  school- 
room work  for  two  weeks.    The  health  of  the  school  otherwise  has  been  good,  and 
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for  abont  five  years  there  has  only  been  three  deaths  at  the  schools,  and  these 
were  immediately  traced  to  hereditary  causes. 

The  average  attendance  has  been  802  for  the  year.  The  growing  demands  of 
the  Pneblo  Indians  for  educational  advantages,  caused  by  the  reduction  in  the 
accommodations  before  offered  by  contract  schools,  has  received  part  attention 
during  last  Congress,  which  increased  the  capacity  of  this  school  50  pupils.  This 
but  partially  meets  the  demand,  and  it  will  have  to  be  decided  very  soon  whether 
it  will  be  cheaper  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  this  plant  to  400  or  establish  a  new 
plant  in  this  vicinity,  the  health  and  location  being  well  suited  to  these  westerr 
Indians. 

I  have  erected  during  the  year  a  new  and  commodious  two-story  brick  hosptal, 
which  is  the  best  building  in  the  plant,  and  it  is  of  great  use  and  comfort  to  the 
school.  Besides,  I  have  ouilta  brick  henhouse  inclosed  by  a  wire-net  fence,  and, 
with  60  chickens,  emplojrment  is  given  to  the  girls,  and  instruction  in  this  indus- 
try is  an  important  addition  to  the  industries  of  the  plant. 

The  work  in  the  sewing  room,  and  in  fact  in  all  the  departments  nnder  the 
care  of  the  matron,  such  as  dining  room,  kitchen,  bakery,  laundry,  and  house- 
cleaning,  has  been  very  satisfactory.  And  on  the  farm  and  in  the  care  of  stock, 
in  the  carpenter's  and  blacksmith's  shops,  and  in  tailor  and  shoe  shops,  all  nnder 
the  supervision  of  the  industrial  teacher,  have  also  received  proper  care. 

The  school  is  organized  into  four  companies,  three  of  boys  and  one  of  girls.  The 
boys  have  been  drilled  in  company  and  battalion  drill,  and  they  have  taken  quite 
an  Interest  in  it.  I  find  that  it  gives  a  certain  confidence  and  pride  in  their  dress 
and  improves  the  bearing  of  both  the  officers  and  privates,  ana  increases  the  effi- 
ciency of  discipline. 

The  or^^anization  of  an  efficient  fire  brigade  exists,  and  it  is  drilled  sufficiently 
to  keep  it  in  constant  readiness  for  prompt  and  good  work,  as  has  been  often 
tested  in  cases  of  fire  in  the  city,  where  it  has  been  called  on  to  help  and  acknowl- 
edgments have  been  given  for  timely  aid. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  employees  have  worked  in  harmony  and  have  done 
their  best  to  accomplish  the  good  results  during  the  year,  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
ezm*essing  my  satisfaction  here. 

Thanking  your  office  for  uniform  courtesies  and  kindnesses  and  for  prompt 
attention  to  my  requests  for  assistance  in  my  work,  I  ask  a  like  continuance  of 
the  same,  and  I  assure  you  I  will  endeavor  to  give  another  good  account  during 
the  present  year. 

.  Very  respectfully,  Thos.  M.  Jones, 

SupeHntendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Appaies. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  TOTTEN,  N.  DAK. 

Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.,  November  IS,  1897, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

The  Fort  Totten  Indian  Industrial  School  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of  Devils 
Lake,  North  Dakota,  14  miles  southwest  of  the  town  of  Devils  Lake,  which  is 
located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  12  miles  east  of 
Oberon,  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

The  school  plant  consists  of  the  abandoned  military  post  of  Fort  Totten  and  5 
frame  school  buildings  located  1  mile  distant  from  the  post.  The  military  post 
consists  of  25  buildings— 19  brick  and  6  frame. 

The  school  is  conducted  as  two  separate  institutions,  the  school  proper  being 
located  at  the  abandoned  military  post  and  a  branch  at  the  Government  build- 
ings situated  a  mile  distant.  In  the  latter.  Sisters  (Grey  Nuns  of  Montreal)  are 
employed  exclusively  in  all  departments.  Both  of  these  schools  are  supported 
from  the  one  appropriation. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year,  including  the  two  departments,  was  267, 
an  excess  of  17  above  the  required  number.  I  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
securing  an  attendance  of  mixed-blood  students,  but  do  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
the  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux,  the  very  ones  that  should 
be  in  school.  They  have  taken  their  lands  in  severalty  and  have  become  citizens, 
and  feel  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  educate  their  children. 

Our  farm  and  garden  consists  of  154  acres,  under  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 
From  this  tract  we  produce  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables  for  the  pupils,  and 
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all  grain  for  onr  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs.  The  hay  reqnired  for  snbsistence  of  onr 
stock  is  procured  on  the  school  reservation,  without  additional  expense.  Onr  stock 
consists  of  16  work  horses,  7  colts,  54  cattle,  and  44  hogs.  Particular  attention  is 
giyen  to  industrial  training  in  theee  lines,  as  90  per  cent  of  those  students  attending 
this  school  will  necessarily  be  obliged  to  follow  agricultural  pursuits  and  stocE 
raising  as  a  means  of  obtaming  a  livelihood. 

The  following-mentioned  additional  industries  are  in  successful  operation: 
Carpentering,  blacksmithing,  harness  making,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  plastering, 
kalsoDiining.  stone  and  brick  masonry,  painting,  engineering,  plumbing,  manu- 
facturing lime,  baking  bread,  cooking,  and  dressmaking  (one  seamstress  at  each 
school).  The  apprentices  are  thoroughly  and  systematically  instxncted  in  all  of 
the  above-mentioned  industrial  work  and  have  made  excellent  progress  during  the 
entire  year. 

The  literary  work  has  had  a  fairly  successful  year  and  progress  has  been  made. 
Several  changes  in  the4eachers*  force,  however,  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain 
a  doee  organization  and  classification,  so  necessaij  in  this  department.  We  hope 
to  make  more  favorable  progiess  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Our  plant  is  still  heated  with  stoves— a  most  dangerous  and  unsatisfactory 
method.    A  steam  heating  plant  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

With  three  exceptions,  I  have  had  the  loyal  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
employees  in  carrying  forward  the  work. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  its  prompt  attention  to  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  institution,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  T.  Canfield, 

Superintendent. 

The  (Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHILOCCO.  OKLA. 

Indian  School,  Chilocco,  Okla.,  September  8,  2897, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  third  annual  report  of  afitairs  at 
Chllooco  Training  School  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1897. 

The  school  reservation  contains  8,640  acres  of  excellent  land,  situated  5  miles 
south  and  li  miles  west  of  Arkansas  City,  Kans.  The  land  is  adapted  to  raising 
grain  and  grazing.  The  farm  is  well  supplied  with  excellent  water,  furnished  by 
numerous  springs  feeding  Chilocco  Creek,  which  runs  through  the  reservation. 

This  season  we  have  cultivated  800  acres  in  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  vegetables, 
and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  our  harvest  has  been  abundant.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  have  hundreds  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  hogs  to  feed  through 
tiie  vear,  we  will  have  grain  to  selL  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  crop  just  harvested, 
as  the  ffrain  has  not  been  thrashed  nor  the  com  gathered.  Next  year's  report  will 
show  tne  total  amount  of  bushels,  which  will  run  well  up  in  the  thousands. 

Orchard  and  nursery. — The  orchard  and  nursery  contains  about  100  acres,  which  is 
in  excellent  condition.  During  the  year  we  have  furnished  many  schools  and 
agencies,  besides  our  pui)ils,  with  fruit  trees,  vines,  and  plants  with  which  to 
improve  and  beautify  their  homes.  The  fruit  is  unsurpassed  in  the  country,  and 
the  yield  this  year  has  been  unusually  large.  Peaches,  apricots,  and  grapes  have 
gone  to  waste.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  other  schools  have  hauled  away 
loads  and  our  pupils  have  had  constant  access  to  all  the  fruit  they  desired,  we 
have  been  able  to  put  up  manv  bushels  of  fruit  cooked  into  butter  for  use  of  the 
pupils  during  the  winter  months. 

Stock. — We  have  in  the  herd  now  about  500  head  of  cattle,  which  are  well  bred, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  very  short  time  until  this  school  will  not  onlv  be  able 
to  raise  the  required  amount  of'  beef  for  subsistence,  but  will  have  cattle  to  sell 
annually.  This  farm  can  pasture  2,000  head  of  cattle  and  mow  a  sufficient  amount 
of  hay  for  wintering  the  same,  the  expense  of  which  would  be  a  trifle  to  the 
Ghyvemment. 

BnildingB  and  repairs. — During  the  year  we  have  been  able  to  erect  a  magnificent 
hospital  Duilding,  supplying  a  long-felt  want  at  this  school.  The  buildmg,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  a  credit  to  our  institution .  While  the  appropriation  for  the  erection 
of  this  building  was  only  $2,000  and  $250  for  plumbing  supplies  and  sewerage,  the 
Indian  Office  allowed  us  to  erect  the  building  m  open  market,  using  another  build- 
ing, known  as  the  **farmer*s  home, "as  part  of  the  building,  reaJizing  that  our 
appropriation  was  inadequate  to  complete  a  creditable  buildmg  should  the  work 
be  done  under  contract.    We  began  early  last  winter,  and  with  the  help  of  one 
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experienced  qnarryman  we  got  oat  the  entire  amonnt  of  stone  and  hanled  it  to  the 
school.  By  hauling  all  the  sand,  doing  the  ezcayating,  and  furnishing  all  the  hdp, 
as  well  as  doing  a  large  portion  of  the  carpenter  work,  we  were  able  to  comidete 
the  buildiuK  and  haye  a  very  small  amount  of  the  appropriation  left. 

During  the  year  we  also  erected  a  very  comfortable  office.  All  the  labor  was 
I)erf  ormed  by  our  own  help.  The  office  was  badly  needed  and  is  in  every  respect 
a  creditable  building,  costing  less  than  $400.  Many  other  improyementB  have 
been  made  in  the  way  of  fencing  our  grounds  and  painting  the  buildings  and 
bams. 

Shops. — Our  shops  have  all  done  good  work.  Below  will  be  found  a  tabulated 
statement  showing  the  number  and  kind  of  articles  fabricated  durmg  the  achool 
year,  with  proceeds  from  farm: 


Beef ,  net pounds..  15,864 

Pork,  fresh do...,  16,264 

Milk gallons..    5,368 

Com bushels..    4,400 

Hay tons. .        225 

Oats bushels.-        788 

Wheat : do....        500 

Peaches do....        500 

Grapes..  pounds..  12,000 

Beans bushels..         43 

Beets do —         40 

CJom,  sweet do 140 

Lettuce .do....         80 

Potatoes do....    1,800 

Parsnips do 45 

Pease do 44 

Radishes do 7 

Onions do 140 

Bed  sheets number..        309 


Curtains,  assorted,  .number. 

Cases,  pillow ^ do... 

Coats,  jeans do... 

Coats,  uniform do.. . 

Cloths,  table ..do... 

Dresses do... 

Drawers pairs. 

Garters do... 

Night  shirts number- 
Pants,  jeans pairs. 

Pants,  uniform do. . . 

Pants,  cassimere*. do . .  . 

Skirts number. 

Suits,  combination do... 

Shoes,  boys  and  girls' .  .pairs. 

Towels number. 

Waists,  boys' do... 

Harness,  double sets. 


565 
246 


1,035 

704 

500 

36 

6d5 

256 

24 

373 

218 

794 

767 

618 

3 


Eleetiio  lights, — The  question  of  lighting  the  school  buildings,  dormitories,  and 
premises  has  always  been  one  of  much  anxiety.  As  the  dormitories  are  now  lighted, 
we  have  the  old-style  lamps,  using  a  large  quantity  of  kerosene  oil,  and  where 
there  are  as  many  pupils  in  each  dormitory  as  were  here  during  the  iiscal  year  just 
past  it,  of  course,  ia  more  or  less  dangerous.  In  the  enumeration  of  needs  required 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  1898,  forwarded  to  the  Indian  Office,  I  urged  strongly 
the  necessity  for  a  small  electric-light  plant.  We  have  been  allowed  this  year 
$5,000  for  improvements  and  rei>airs,  and  I  earnestly  trust  that  the  matter  of 
lighting  the  school  buildings  will  be  favorably  considered  by  your  office.  This  will 
be  presented  to  you  in  another  communication. 

School  work.— The  schoolroom  work  has  been  a  very  successful  one.  Seven  girls 
and  five  boys  were  graduated.  The  teachers  have  done  good  work  and  show  in 
most  cases  general  advancement  in  this  line.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year 
is  a  fraction  over  400.  The  highest  nxmiber  enrolled  at  one  time  was  424.  The 
pupils  have  been  happy,  cheerful,  and  contented.  Man^  of  them  are  good  workers, 
honorable,  an.d  desire  to  live  like  and  imitate  their  white  neighbors.  Our  pupils 
last  year  represented  29  tribes,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that,  while  it  was  a  task  to 
secure  350  pupils  the  first  year  I  took  charge  of  the  school,  this  year  and  the  pre- 
ceding year  we  turned  away  many  pupils  who  knocked  for  admittance. 

Employees. — The  majority  of  the  employees  have  x>erf  ormed  their  work  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  mamfestmg  an  interest  beyond  the  mere  drawing  of  a  salary- 
while  a  few  only  have  assumed  the  {)osition  that  the  service  would  languish  witn- 
out  their  aid  and  have  proven  a  detriment;  and  being  aware  that  they  are  closely 
related  to  officials  they  continue  holding  their  positions  and  in  midnight  conclaves 
hatch  up  everything  that  is  disloyal  and  calculated  to  do  someone  an  injury  and 
lead  others  astray. 

I  am  glad  to  state,  however,  that  only  a  few  such  employees  have  been  sent 
among  us  and  that  vnth  the  exception  of  the  past  few  months  Chilooco  has  passed 
through  three  years  without  any  disturbance,  and  I  can  but  believe  that  she  will 
very  soon  again  be  working  on  that  line. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  shown  our  school 
and  the  very  kind  assistance  you  have  given  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

Ben.  F.  Taylor,  Superintendent, 

The  CoMHissioNBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OP  SCHOOL  AT  SEGER  COLONY,  OKLA. 

Seobb  Colony,  Okla.,  August  6, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  this  the  fifth  anntial  report  of  this  school. 

The  completion  of  oar  new  dormitory  gives  ns  increased  facilities  for  theaccom* 
modation  of  pupils  and  during  the  past  year,  we  have  had  an  average  attendance 
of  104  pupils,  while  the  total  enrollment  was  128.  The  average  attendance  was 
lessened  by  a  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  disease  affecting  several  of  the  children, 
and  on  account  of  this  I  let  them  go  home  as  a  sanitary  measure  for  the  school; 
from  my  observation  it  is  as  well  for  the  patient  that  is  hopelessly  aflAicted.  There 
have  been  no  deaths  in  the  school,  but  four  among  those  who  went  home.  The 
four  deaths  were  from  tubercular  consumption,  and  could  not  have  been  saved  had 
they  remained  at  the  schooL  Even  at  their  homes,  the  school  employees  extended 
a  care  over  them  nntil  they  were  no  more. 

Schofliroam  wnrk.— A  kindergarten  department  was  added  to  the  school  this  year, 
which  was  trnder  the  able  management  of  Mrs.  M.  M.  Shirk.  The  kindergarten 
diildren  have  laid  a  good  foundation  for  their  future  advancement. 

The  primary  department,  taught  bv  Mr.  E.  E.  Palmer,  made  marked  progress, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  read  much  louder  and  more  distinct  than  ever  before. 

Our  most  advanced  grade  was  under  the  comi>etent  teaching  of  Mrs.  Anna  C. 
Hoag,  whose  scholars,  besides  advancing  in  their  various  studies,  were  imbued 
with  thoughts  and  ideas  and  principles  that  will  go  with  them  through  life. 

Kuie  and  aiiigixig. — The  music  and  singing  were  in  charge  of  Miss  Lydia  E.  Dittes, 
the  matron  of  the  school.  The  children  made  marked  advancement  along  this 
line,  not  only  in  learning  to  sing  and  read  music,  but  also  they  acquired  a  love  for 
singing,  as  shown  bv  their  voluntary  efforts  while  at  their  work  or  play  and  the 
markeid  absence  of  their  Lidian  singing. 

Indoitiial  woik. — Miss  Dittes  in  her  management  of  her  work  as  matron  has  had 
marked  success  in  dividing  the  work  among  the  girls  so  as  to  have  the  work  done 
with  such  promptness  and  dispatch  that  they  did  it  cheerfully,  and  it  was  very 
seldom  that  a  g^  needed  to  be  looked  u^  or  to  be  set  to  work,  but  she  would  report 
to  the  matron  at  the  proper  time.  The  Kirls  not  only  assist  in  all  the  general  house- 
work—sewing, cookmg.  washing,  and  baking—but  they  do  this  work  under  the 
instruction  and  management  of  the  matron,  cook,  and  seamstress. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  I  had  decided  that  the  one  in  charge  of  the  bakery 
shoold  also  have  supervisory  charge  of  the  dairy  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the 
bakery,  and  ^Is  should  be  detailed  to  assist.  The  position  paid  $400  per  annum. 
An  Indian  girl  was  sent  to  me  for  the  place  who  knew  nothmg  about  the  care  of 
milk  and  making  butter,  nor  care  of  poultry,  and  her  knowlec^e  of  breadmaking 
was  very  limited.  For  instance,  we  nave  sJways  made  our  own  yeast,  while  she 
knew  nothing  about  it,  as  she  had  always  used  a  certain  kind  of  patent  yeast. 
Thus  she  could  not  begin  to  bake  until  other  emplovees  had  preparea  the  yeast  for 
her.  While  she  could  perform  all  the  physical  laix>r  connected  with  baking,  to 
get  good  bread  she  had  to  be  told  each  step  from  commencement  to  finish.  She 
soon  resigned,  after  which  two  of  our  schooigirls  were  put  on  pay,  and  the  bakery 
was  put  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Ida  L.  Stroud,  our  cook,  who  presided  over  the 
cooking,  bakery,  dining  room,  and  dairy.  The  work  was  done  with  details  of 
girls,  four  of  whom  received  pay. 

The  girl  who  received  $8  per  month  as  assistant  cook,  and  has  never  been  to  any 
school  out  this,  was  capable  of  taking  charge  of  and  cooking  a  good,  respectable 
Sunday  dinner  for  over  100  children,  as  she  did  on  several  occasions.  It  speaks 
highly  for  Miss  Stroud's  management,  that  when  a  temporary  sickness  kept  her 
fr^  the  kitchen,  as  occurred  on  one  occasion,  no  white  employee  was  needed  to 
take  her  place,  but  the  meals  were  prepared  with  the  same  neatness  and  regularity 
as  when  she  was  there,  and  the  baking  and  dining-room  work  was  also  neatly  done 
by  the  children,  who  were  detailed,  and  the  Indian  girl  who  was  receiving  pay, 
all  of  whom  had  never  been  to  any  school  but  this,  and  they  had  been  only  four 
years  from  camp.  This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  I  think  that  any  one  of  them 
could  take  chai^  of  the  work  indefinitely  and  carry  it  on  smoothly.  Some  Indians 
think  that  as  soon  as  they  can  cook  a  meal  or  do  a  baking  creditably,  or  any  other 
branch  of  work  about  a  school,  they  are  ready  then  and  fitted  to  take  charge  of 
the  work  and  get  the  full  salary  for  the  position.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some 
superintendents  and  employees  in  the  Indian  service  encourage  them  in  this  idea. 
WMe  I  acknowledge  the  aptitude  of  Indian  youths  to  do  work,  yet  I  am  not  ready 
to  place  tiiem  above  white  employees  who  have  had  greater  experience  and  advan- 
tages.   For  instance,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  an  Cidian^^l  who  had 
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been  only  f oar  years  from  camp  life  to  be  cooking  in  a  i)OBition  we  would  not  give 
to  a  white  person  of  equal  intelligence  and  no  more  experience. 

This  may  seem  out  of  the  line  of  my  report,  yet  it  is  not  out  of  the  line  of  my 
experience  the  past  year,  and  I  give  it  hoping  tnat  those  who  recommend  Indian 
employees  for  positions  with  a  salary  that  would  command  the  servioee  of  a  white 
person  of  good  education  and  years  of  experience  and  a  reputation  already  earned 
will  see  tluit  they  are  doing  an  injustice  to  the  Indian  so  recommended  and  to  the 
school  to  which  they  are  assijiped,  unless  there  has  been  some  practical  prod  of 
the  Indian's  competency  and  judgment  and  executiye  ability,  more  than  the  fact 
that  they  have  filled  a  minor  position  under  some  one  who  assumed  the  reeponsi- 
bility. 

The  sewing  room  was  under  the  immediate  char^  of  Miss  Bertie  Aspley,  who 
is  a  professional  dressmaker.  The  ^Is  under  her  instruction  have  learned  to  sew 
nicely  and  to  take  an  interest  in  dom^  their  work  well.  The  little  kindergarten 
girls,  besides  some  mending  and  darning,  sewed  carpet  rags  for  nearly  100  yards  of 
dopet,  which  is  now  woven  and  ready  to  put  down. 

'Ae  laundry  was  entirely  run  with  Indian  help,  three  Indian  girls  drawing  pay, 
and  others  detailed  to  help. 

Miss  (Gertrude  Washington,  a  graduate  of  Haskell  Institute,  has  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  boys'  matron  with  credit  to  herself  as  well  as  to  the  school. 

Mr.  S.  K.  Wauchope,  clerk  of  this  school,  has  kept  the  accounts  and  attended  to 
the  issues  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  mechanical  work  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Dixon,  who  does  his  work 
with  neatness  and  dispatch,  in  a  manner  creditable  to  himself  and  to  the  school, 
and  is  an  ezamd[e  as  well  as  a  precept  to  the  bo3rs  who  work  under  him. 

Mr.  Peter  P.  Batzlaff ,  farmer,  has  charge  of  the  farm  and  stock,  as  well  as  all 
outdoor  work.  We  have  only  had  three  Indian  employees  to  work  on  the  farm 
and  as  laborers,  besides  the  sheep  herder.  When  the  amount  of  farming  done 
and  the  number  of  stock  to  take  care  of  is  considered,  it  can  readily  be  seen  thai 
much  of  the  work  is  done  by  schoolboy,  detailed,  working  one-half  of  each  day. 

Farm  prodnoti.— To  show  the  result  of  farming,  I  herewltii  submit  the  foUowing 
amount  furnished  for  the  subsistence  of  the  school  by  onr  own  production: 


Quantity. 


Valae. 


Beef  slatightered  for  the  school 

Matton  Bianflrhtered  for  the  school. 
Pork  slaaffhtered  for  the  school ... 

Lard  funushed 

Bnttermade 

Milk  obtained 

Beef  hides  sold 

Pigs  sold 


..pounds. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

...quarts, 
.number. 
do... 


Total ,— -i- 

Added  to  this,  estimated  crops  on  hand: 

Wheat 

Kaffir  com 

Oats 

Barley - 

Wool 


bushels. 
...do.... 
...do... 
...do.... 
.pounds. 


Total. 


25,7SB 

1,796 

1,005 

606 

407 

9.355 

87 

00 


1,800 
800 

500 

200 

1.100 


fi,5ia.i2 

107. 8B 


ei.50 

61  flS 
280  «> 

M.15 
10B.9U 


2.  STL  50 

900lO0 

45.00 

SDlOD 
110.00 


8,58L60 


We  have  now  50  head  of  horses,  mules,  and  ponies;  15  head  brought  over  from 
last  year,  23  head  donated  by  the  Indians,  and  12  head  colts,  increase  of  this  year. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  slaughtered  all  the  meat  needed  for  the 
school,  and  were  obliged  in  most  cases  to  mil  young  light  cattle,  in  order  to  use 
the  meat  before  it  would  spoil,  the  herd  has  increased  15  head.  Besides,  I  have 
purchased  10  head  of  fine  milch  cows  and  3  head  of  young  heifers  from  a  fund  turned 
over  by  Maj.  A.  E.  Woodson,  acting  Indian  agent,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency, 
to  this  school;  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  ponies  presented  by  the  Indians. 

Late  in  the  year  I  purchased,  by  authority,  a  cream  separator,  which  is  now  in 
operation  and  extracts  a  fifth  more  cream  from  the  milk  than  was  obtained  from 
shimming,  and  leaves  the  milk  warm  and  fresh  to  feed  to  the  calves. 

Impxovementi.— During  the  last  year  we  have  put  porcelain  washbowls  in  the 

rls'  lavatory  with  water  connections  and  drainage;  have  cemented  the  floor  oi 
,^e  cellar;  have  constructed  a  receptacle  for  slops  from  the  kitchen  not  suitable 
for  the  hogs;  a  receptacle  for  garbage;  and  a  small  brick  schoolhouse  with  one 


girl 
the 
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achoolrooin.  With  the  latter  we  now  have  very  good  schoolroom  acoommodaticms. 
We  have  built  2  miles  of  fence — barbed  wire — and  rebuilt  one-half  mile;  have  set 
oat  500  small  shade  trees,  of  a  variety  not  before  grown  in  this  soil;  have  expended 
$135  and  some  work  in  putting  in  an  irrigating  plant,  in  addition  to  $100  spent 
last  year.  We  have  not  made  a  success  of  our  plant  so  far,  owing  to  our  dam 
washing  out  in  a  stage  of  unusual  high  water  in  the  creek.  The  spell  of  very  wet 
weather  which  followed  kept  all  hands  so  very  busy  to  keep  down  the  weeds  in 
our  crops  that  I  did  not  take  time  to  repair  the  dam,  which  I  will  do  this  fall,  and 
with  the  experience  of  the  past  will  be  able  to  make  it  so  strong^  that  even  another 
flood  will  not  be  able  to  take  it  out.  I  am  sure  that  the  irrigating  plant  will  be  a 
very  profitable  acquisition  to  the  school. 

We  have  now  ample  wheat  to  furnish  bread  for  the  school,  after  paying  a  share 
for  toll  for  grinding,  to  last  the  school  a  year.  The  nearest  mill  is  55  miles  away. 
The  problem  of  getting  it  to  the  mill  and  the  flour  back  again  is  one  to  consider. 
With  our  own  oxen  and  wagons  it  can  be  done  for  about  80  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. This  cost  would  be  for  drivers  and  a  competent  i)erson  to  take  charge  of 
the  hauling,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  running  of  the  school. 

Ounp  IndiaiiB. — The  usual  pleasant  relations  have  existed  between  the  camp  Indians 
and  the  school.  Two  of  our  largest  girls  eloped  and  were  immediately  legally 
married.  One  of  the  young  men  who  eloped  with  them  was  also  a  pupil,  19  years 
of  age,  and  not  long  after  his  marriage  he  wrote  to  his  teacher  that  he  was  sorry 
that  he  was  married  and  would  promise  not  to  do  so  again. 

Xmployeafl. — The  whole  coriw  of  employees  have  worked  together  in  harmony, 
each  one  being  fully  occupied  with  his  own  work.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
employee  force  have  been  Indians  of  six  different  tribes.  English  speaking  has 
becni  made  a  specialty  with  good  success.  The  use  of  tobacco  has  also  been  for- 
bidden by  the  employees  and  the  children  on  the  school  grounds. 

Hie  dhureh. — The  stone  church  I  spoke  of  last  year  as  being  built  on  the  school 
gronnds  has  been  completed,  and  a  stone  i)arsonage  is  now  being  erected  near  by. 
The  church  is  now  well  organized,  and  includes  the  names  of  a  large  number  of 
our  school  children  as  its  members.  A  number  of  old  and  middle-aged  Indians 
have  renounced  their  ghost  dances  and  are  now  consistent  members  of  the  church. 

RaereatioiL— While  our  children  have  been  instructed  along  the  lines  of  industry, 
Christianity,  and  a  practical  English  education,  we  have  not  forgotten  that  to 
develop  a  youth 5>rox>erly  they  must  also  have  recreation,  and  feeling  that  they 
should  be  guided  and  instructed  in  this  we  procured  proper  appliances  for  organ- 
izing a  ball  team  among  the  boys.  This  was  put  in  charge  of  Mr.  Wauchope,  who 
took  great  interest  in  t^hing  them  the  rules  of  the  g^ame  as  well  as  gentlemanly 
conduct  while  on  the  ball  grounds.  No  Indian  talk  was  allowed  in  the  game,  and  we 
found  it  very  conducive  to  English  speaking.  Three  sets  of  croquet  were  pur- 
chased for  the  girls,  which  they  seemed  to  enjoy,  after  they  had  learned  to  play, 
as  well  as  they  used  to  enjoy  their  Indian  games.  A  doll  is  the  Indian  girPs  delight, 
and  each  girl  gets  one  on  the  Christmas  tree,  with  a  nice  piece  of  cloth  to  dbress 
it  in. 

l^nton. — We  have  been  visited  during  the  past  year  by  Inspector  McCormick 
and  Supervisor  Heinemann.  Both  gentlemen  gave  us  no  cause  to  be  otherwise 
tiian  thankful  for  their  visit. 

I  have  many  thanks  for  the  universal  kindness  of  the  Indian  Office  in  connec- 
tion with  this  work. 

Very  respectfully,  John  H.  Seger, 

Superintendent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHAMBERLAIN,  S.  DAK. 

Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  September  W,  1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Indian  industrial  school  at  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.  I  arrived  here  and 
took  charge  on  the  21st  of  June,  1897. 

Location.— The  school  is  located  about  1  mile  north  of  the  city  of  Chamberlain,  on 
the  Missouri  River.  From  a  sanitary  standpoint  the  site  is  an  ideal  one,  as  an 
abxmdance  of  splendid  drinking  water  is  near  at  hand  and  ample  facilities  for 
perfect  drainage  and  sewerage  is  furnished  by  the  river. 

Buildings.— At  the  time  of  my  arrival  the  foundation  of  the  dormitory  was  nearly 
completed.  At  present  the  roof  is  being  put  on,  and  the  contractor  expects  to 
have  the  building  completed  not  later  than  November  15, 1897.    If  the  laundry, 
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hospital,  workshop,  and  stable  are  erected  soon,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  open  tiie  scfaod 
not  later  than  January  1, 1898. 

Artedan  well  and  water  plant— By  patting  in  an  artesian  well  which  will  fmnish 
power  for  running  the  electric-light  plant,  pnmping  the  water  supply  from  river 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  give  excellent  nre  protection,  besides  romishing  all 
water  needed  for  irrigation,  a  great  saving  in  fuel  will  be  effected  and  a  perfect 
water  system  established. 

Condiuion.— The  Indians  on  the  neighboring  reseryatlons  are  very  much  opposed 
to  sending  their  children  away  to  school,  for  the  reason  that  taking  the  cmldTen 
from  a  comparatively  dry  climate  to  the  Eastern  States  causes  a  rapid  development 
of  tuberculosis.  They  are  therefore  much  pleased  that  an  industrial  school  has 
been  established  near  their  homes.  I  am  informed  by  reliable  authority  that  the 
Sioux  children  who  have  been  taken  East  and  educated  rarely  live  more  than  seven 
years,  on  an  average,  after  they  return  home.  This  being  true,  it  is  commendable 
to  educate  these  children  in  the  country  where  they  are  acclimated  and  not  hasten 
their  exit  from  this  world  by  a  forced  residence  in  a  climate  which  is  detrimental 
to  their  health. 

Thanking  the  Indian  Office  for  many  favors  shown,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  John  Fi-ihk, 

Superintendent  and  Special  Ditbursing  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHEMAWA,  OREG. 

United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Chemawaj  Oreg,,  Atvgust  20 ^  1897, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  report  of  the  Salem 
Indian  School  for  the  fiscal  year  1897. 

The  school  consists  of  29  buildings  conveniently  located  on  the  Southern  Padfic 
Railroad,  5  miles  north  of  Salem,  the  capital  of  Oregon. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  nearly  850,  while  the  enrollment 
reached  880  pupils.  The  appropriation  provided  for  only  250  pupils,  hence  the 
great  necessity  for  increasing  the  appropriation  to  800  pupils  /or  1898.  As  this 
school  is  the  training  school  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  Congress  should  provide  for  the 
education  of  500  pupils,  and  thus  assist  the  hundreds  of  needy  Indians  of  Oi^;on, 
California,  and  Washington. 

The  work  of  the  school  during  the  past  year  has  been  successful.  There  have 
been  no  rackets  among  the  employees,  who  have  all  worked  together  as  a  unit  for 
the  building  up  of  the  school  and  the  advancement  of  the  pupils.  We  have  car- 
ried out  the  rides  and  regulations  of  the  Department  as  to  the  management  and 
operation  of  the  school  and  its  various  departments.  The  pupils  have  each  received 
a  naif  day's  schooling  and  a  half  day's  training  in  the  inaustriai  departments. 

The  industrial  education,  the  savior  of  the  Indian  race,  has  received  carefal 
attention.  Boys  have  been  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  various  trades,  such  as 
carpentering,  blacksmithing,  wagon  making,  baking,  painting,  tailoring,  ham^ 
making  and  saddlery,  engineering,  plumbing,  shoemaking,  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  Girls  were  also  carefully  taught  sewing,  cooking,  laundering,  house- 
keeping,  etc. 

Thorough  practical  instruction  has  also  been  given  in  the  various  schoolrooms. 
A  class  of  9  graduated  from  the  ninth  grade  last  year,  who  will  enter  the  normal 
departments  and  fill  useful  positions  as  teachers  in  other  schools. 

There  has  been  but  very  little  serious  sickness  at  the  school  during  the  year.  An 
epidemic  of  measles  swept  over  the  school  during  the  summer,  but  througn  faithful 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  physician  and  nurses  there  were  no  deauis.  Four 
pupils  died  during  the  year  from  lung  trouble. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made,  such  as  the  erection  of  a  new  water 
tower  and  tank,  and  the  enlargement  of  our  water-supply  system,  the  erection  of 
an  addition  to  boys'  dormitory,  new  wood  shed,  and  commissary;  also  many  other 
minor  improvements. 

This  school  is  in  great  need  of  a  complete  heating  system  for  the  whole  plfti^^ 
which  will  cost  $15,000;  also  an  electric-light  plant,  which  will  cost  $5,000,  and  I 
strongly  recommend  your  favorable  consideration  of  the  same. 

Thanking  the  Office  for  the  kind  cooperation  and  assistance  given  us  in  our  work 
here,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Tkos.  W.  Potter, 

Superintendent 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CARLISLE,  PA. 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  August  S6, 1897, 
Sm:  I  have  tiie  honor  to  tranfimit  herewith  my  eighteenth  annual  report  for  this 
schooL    The  x>opii]ation  and  changes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1897, 
were  as  f  oUows: 


Tribe. 

Connected 
with  school 
at  date  of 
last  report 
July  1,1886. 

New  pupils 

received 

during 

year. 

Returned 

toagendes 

during 

year. 

Died 
during 
year. 

Remaining  at 
schoolJulyf,  1897. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

TotaL 

Atafdnn 

4 
18 

1 

2 

7 
3 

3 

2 

11 

26 
12 
2 

18 

1 

7 

2 

6 

46 

88 

127 

8 

1 

4 

8 

1 

1 

1 

15 
4 
1 
8 
8 
2 
8 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
7 
6 
1 
1 

17 
4 
19 
9 
104 
18 
28 
8 
1 

10 

85 

4 

8 

34 

7 

1 

7 

51 

16 

1 

8 

94 

2 

4 

7 

1 

1 

29 

22 

1 

2 

1 

7 
11 
6 

1 
12 

4 
6 
4 

'     "6" 

11 

ApftQh«   

7 
2 

1 

17 

Anmho 

Ariomnm   -  

7 

1 

1 
1 

10 

1 

1 

12 

6 

1 
8 
2 
4 

22 
6 

81 

18 

^*!iv>ck        

...... 

1 

G«ddo 

4 

2 

3 
2 

4 
23 
11 
37 

4 
...... 

6 

...... 

1 

1 

2 

...... 

I 
...... 

5 

(^tawbft              

2 

Oftynn    

1 
28 

18 
63 

1 
1 

1 
2 
4 
21 

4 

CheioKee           .......... 

■■'is' 

22 
3 

1 
6 
11 
4 

21 
2Z 
64 

4 
1 
3 
1 

1 
1 
1 
9 
3 

44 

CtH^enne.  .^...      - 

1 
5 

83 

duppe^l^                   

101 

nAfifon            

8 

CfFor  d'A14iHf 

1 

OolylUe 

8 

1 
4 

4 

C^TiDftnclio             

2 

1 
1 
1 
11 
8 

2 

1 

7 

1 

Goquell 

Cree         

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

12 

Copab        

1 

4 

Diffger 

1 
2 

1 

Effi? 

1 
8 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

8 

Flathead 

1 
1 

2 

Qroe  Ventre 

1 

1 

1 

Iroquois ... .- 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

3 

|r^^^                     

1 

1 

2 

Kiowa  

1 

1 

1 

Kiftmath 

1 

KHVft^ 

1 

Lipan 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
...... 

2 

7 

1 

1 

6 
6 
1 
1 

11 
3 
3 

16 
2 
1 
4 

Zi 

"40 

1 
3 
3 
1 

1 
8 
7 
1 
1 

1 

MffDominee 

5 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

6 

MiiHlnTi                 

4 

5 

Mohawk 

1 

Nayajo 

1 

1 
6 
1 
11 
4 
45 
11 
16 
2 

1 

Ne«Pero6    

8 

9 

2 
1 
1 
4 
7 
4 
4 

8 

1 

11 

Okmnagam  ,          . .    

2 
4 

2 

1 

8 

Oninha  . 

8 
8 
49 
14 
16 
2 

6 

1 
51 
3 
7 
6 

18 

OnondaffA 

■  "2 

...... 

5 

Oneida  T. 

3 

1 

4 

...... 

1 
...... 

..... 

94 

Osage 

Ottawa 

14 

2 

22 

Papaso                   

8 

PenoEsoot  -. ........ 

1 

Ptesan 

9 
28 

1 
12 

4 
1 

5 
22 

1 

4 
11 

5 

6 

PtnTa                   

1 

83 

1 
2 

7 

4 

3 

1 
7 

1 

4 

3 
9 

1 

2 
11 

1 
1 

\ 

...... 

7 

Pueblo 

27 

Pnv&lln-n        

7 

uuapaw                -  - .  -  - 

1 

f^?  and  Pox      

3 

21 

4 

1 

3 

38 

4 
3 

1 

1 
1 
5 

2 

21 

1 

1 

2 

88 

6 

8eneca 

26 

8 

1 
2 

5 
9 

45 

Shawnee        

1 

1 

SUeta          

1 
10 

1 

2 

Wonx 

38 

10 
1 
1 
2 

8 

1 

3 

...... 

6 

78 

Skolfomtoh      -  

1 

Spokane               

1 
4 

4 

Stockbridge    

2 

3 

7 

Snmmie     

1 

Trmivwanda   -  

1 
5 
5 
1 
2 

1 

Tnscarora    

11 

7 

8 

5 
3 

s 

1 

2 
1 

11 
18 

19 

WfnnA'hfurO         , , , ,    . 

20 

W^hfmlmn 

1 

Wvandotte         .    ... 

...... 

1 

1 

viSSSr^ 

1 

Total   

419 

304 

117 

HO 

920 

Ill 

45 

2 

426 

837 

762 

ar7QC%           nA 

^C^ 
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This  table,  with  its  sixty-eight  names  of  different  tribes,  each  representii^  a 
different  Language,  shows  that  this  school  is  exceptional,  not  only  for  the  United 
States,  bnt  for  the  world.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  in  no  other  institation  in 
existence  are  there  as  many  different  nationalities  and  languages  as  are  gathered 
here,  with  the  object  of  molding  all  into  one  i>eople,  si>eaMng  one  lan^pnage,  and 
with  aims  and  purposes  in  unison  with  the  civilization  of  the  da^  and  its  govern- 
ment. There  is  no  babel  of  confusion  nor  disadvantage,  educationally,  in  bring- 
ing together  such  a  diverse  aggregation.  On  the  contrary,  the  conditions  are  most 
excellent  for  forwarding  the  purpose  of  the  school  and  giving  a  common  language, 
a  unity  and  loyalty  of  thought  and  effort.  All  our  experience  proves  that  the  more 
individuals  from  the  various  tribes  can  be  associated  together,  and  the  more  imme- 
diate the  contact  of  all  with  the  better  element  of  the  white  race,  the  more  rapidly 
and  thoroughly  do  our  educational  and  civilizing  efforts  accomplish  their  purpose. 

Outing. — The  foregoing  principles,  established  beyond  a  peradventure  by  our 
eighteen  years*  experience,  have  led  me  to  urge  and  extend,  so  far  as  I  have  heea 
allowed,  the  Carlisle  Outing  System,  which  I  continue  to  regard  as  the  best  poeeiUe 
means  of  inducting  Indian  boys  and  g^ls  into  our  civilized  family  and  national 
life.  Through  contact  only  will  the  prejudice  of  the  Indians  against  the  whites, 
and  the  prejudice  of  the  whites  against  the  Indians,  be  broken  up.  The  practical 
demonstration  that  the  young  Indian  is  as  competent  in  the  field  and  shop  and  in 
household  matters  as  the  young  Anglo-Saxon,  and  has  the  same  qualitieB  of  head 
and  heart,  removes  Anglo-Saxon  prejudice  against  the  Indians,  and  the  living  in 
kindly  American  homes  removes  Indian  prejudice,  proving  to  both  that  neither  is 
as  bad  as  the  other  thought,  thus  accomplishing  f uily  and  at  once  for  each  what 
no  amount  of  long-range  assertion  can  effect. 

An  additional  advantage,  and  one  which  ought  to  commend  itself  at  cmce,  is 
the  fact  that  this  system  introduces  the  Indiims  into  the  organized  systems  of 
industry  of  the  country  at  lar^e,  and  ia  a  sure  practical  means,  if  prox>erly  and 
persistently  exercised,  of  relieving  the  Government  of  the  false  theoretical  combi- 
nations which  insist  upon  organizing  special  and  separate  industries  for  theoL 
Given  the  courage  and  ability  to  compete  in  civilized  life,  the  liberty  to  do  that 
should  follow,  and  the  forcing  or  hiring  the  young  of  the  Indian  race,  once  edu- 
cated and  trained  to  better  things,  to  return  to  the  evils  of  tribal  surroundings 
ought  to  be  broken  up. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1897  we  placed  out  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  401  boys 
and  319  girls.  Of  these  104  boys  and  101  girls  remained  out  all  winter  attending 
district  and  other  Americanizing  schools  with  the  young  people  of  the  families  in 
which  they  resided,  earning  their  board  by  their  work  out  of  school  hours.  They 
were  thus  bona  fide  residents  of  the  district,  and  were  daily  imbibing  practical 
American  citizenship  with  all  its  ambitions  and  benefits. 

While  not  advocating  enlargement  of  my  responsibilities,  nor  urging  that  large 
numbers  in  one  school  are  an  advantage,  I  have  repeatedly  stated  wi&in  the  last 
four  years  that  Carlisle  could  most  economically  take  care  of  1,500  children  by 
enlarging  its  outing.  I  have  urged  this  because  most  schools,  from  their  location, 
are  unable  to  do  anything  at  outing.  I  have  always  advocated  that  schools  for 
Indian  youth  should  be  so  located  and  conducted  as  to  be  the  means  of  getting 
young  Indians  into  our  American  life. 

A  synopsis  of  our  outing  shows  that  the  boys  and  g^ls  have  earned  for  them- 
selves dui'ing  the  year  a  total  of  $20,448.39,  of  which  the  boys  earned  $13,185.37. 
and  the  girls  $7, 263. 1 2.  Our  system  enforces  the  habit  of  economy  and  saving.  Of 
these  amounts  the  boys  saved  $6,426.03,  and  the  girls  $3,288.21,  a  total  of  $0,714.24. 
Boys  and  girls  who  have  been  out  a  number  of  times  have  acquired  the  abihty, 
and  generally  do  earn  full  wages,  while  those  who  are  having  their  first  experi- 
ences, being  less  useful,  receive  less  pay. 

The  401  boys  out  during  the  fiscal  year  earned  as  follows: 


Number 

Per 

Number 

Per 

1  Number 

Per 

!  Number 

Per 

of  boys. 

month. 

1  of  boys. 
29 

month. 

1  of  boys. 

month. 

of  boys. 

month. 

1 

$17.00 

$7.00 

;  20 

$14.00 

1 

$7.60 

1    18 

15.00 

4 

6.50     10 

13.00 

;  28 

6.00 

1    2 

18.60  <  32 

5.00  ,   50 

12.00 

4 

4.60 

1 

12.50  1,  20 

4.00  1   60 

10.00 

1  4 

3.76 

12 

11.00  1   11 

3.0J)  11  20 

16.00'   44 

9.00 

'  10 

2.00 

8 

9.75  1  2 

8.00 

,  12 

(a) 

5 

8.60   ' 

r 

1 

a  Board  at  country  homes  and  railroad  fare  to  and  from  them. 
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The  319  girls  out  dxiring  the  fiflcal  year  earned  as  follows: 


Number 

Per     1 

Number 

Per 

Number 

Per     I 

Number 

Per 

of  girls. 

month. 

of  glrlfl. 

month. 

of  girls. 

month. 
$10.50 

of  girls. 

month. 

$12.60, 

89 

16.00 

1 

6 

*i:^ 

2 

11.00' 

4.26 

12 

9.00 

40 

U 

moo 

a75 

28 

8.00 

6 

aso 

1 

8.75 

19 

8.00 

4 

7.50 

10 

2.50 

2 

7.75 

2.25 

3 

6.75 

19 

2.00 

18 

7.00 

10 

1.60 

5 

6.25 

4 

1.26 

3 

6.50 

1.00 

6 

6.50 

16 

(a) 

41 

«.00 

12.00 

1 

a  Board  at  country  homes  and  railroad  fare  to  and  from  them. 

We  had  in  all  dnring  the  fiscal  year  920  different  pupils  under  care,  and  720  had 
outing  experiences.  A  monthly  report  comes  to  me  from  each  pnpil,  in  which 
the  employer  states  the  conduct,  health,  kind  of  work  x>erformed,  wages  received, 
money  expended  and  what  for,  and  other  data  sufficient  to  insure  full  information 
in  re^EH-d  to  the  pupil.  The  conduct  report  of  this  outing  at  the  end  of  June, 
1897,  is  as  follows: 


Girls  (337). 

Boys  (263). 

AbiUty. 

Indus- 
try. 

Conduct. 

AbiUty. 

Indus- 
try. 

Conduct. 

Rx<^I]«nt                         

89 
137 
61 

88 
148 
61 

71 
148 
18 

26 

in 

60 

28 
178 
67 

28 

Good 

213 

Fair 

19 

Bad                             

8 

Total  ...       ..     

237 

837 

287 

263 

268 

268 

Theee  gratifying  results  could  easily  be  multiplied  many  times,  so  as  to  bear 
increasingly  upon  the  young  of  the  Indian  race  until  all  are  gathered  into  the 
public  and  other  schools  and  industries  of  the  country,  to  the  abandonment  of 
purely  Indian  schools,  and  the  Indians  become  woven  into  the  nation. 

The  induf  trial  features. — From  the  beginning  of  the  school  we  have  endeavored  to 
put  aside  purely  theoretical  methods,  and  to  give  our  boys  and  girls  a  practical, 
productive  training.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  in  our  outing  system  we  have  the 
farm  work  for  the  boys  and  the  housework  for  the  girls,  in  their  highest  and  best 
tyi)es;  for  how  can  there  be  a  better  method  of  maMng  a  farmer  of  a  boy  than  by 
putting  him  on  a  farm,  where  the  necessity  of  the  situation  directs  his  every 
thought  and  effort  into  the  line  of  practical  farming,  or  of  teaching  a  girl  house- 
work than  by  putting  her  into  a  family  where  the  house  mother,  having  her  work 
to  do  and  requiring  addditional  help,  compels  practical  housekeeping,  including 
cooking.  The  daily  necessity  to  get  the  work  done  accomplishes  the  purpose,  and 
I  venture  the  assertion  that  no  class  of  young  people  in  the  country  have  attained 
a  greater  degree  of  skill  in  the  several  lines  of  farming  and  housekeeping  than  the 
young  Indians  who  have  experienced  these  advantages  at  this  school. 

At  the  school  itself  we  have  two  farms.  We  have  also,  as  reported  on  former 
occasions,  established  shops  for  the  teaching  of  the  various  regular  trades. 

Throughout  the  eighteen  years'  history  of  the  school  the  clothing  required  has 
mostly  been  manufactured  at  the  school.  The  tailor  shop,  with  tailor  at  the  head 
and  boys  under  his  direction,  has  made  the  clothing  for  the  boys,  while  the  sew- 
ing room,  with  its  several  branches,  has  made  the  girls'  clothing  and  attended  to 
all  the  repairing.    Advanced  students  are  taught  to  measure,  cut,  and  fit. 

Our  carpenter  shop  has  always  taken  care  of  the  ^neral  repairs  in  its  line  at 
the  school  and  has  been  the  means  of  great  economy  m  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  in  connection  with  any  improvements  made. 

Our  blacksmith  and  wagon  making  shop  attends  to  the  repairs  at  the  school  and 
two  farms  and  manufactures  spring  wagons,  which  are  taken  by  the  Department 
for  issue  to  Western  agency  schools. 

Our  harness  shop  manufactures  sufficient  harness  to  keep  the  boys  busy  and 
give  them  instruction  in  its  line. 

In  like  manner  the  shoe  shop,  tin  shop,  paint  shop,  and  printing  office  attend 
to  all  the  school  work  in  their  several  lines.  The  output  of  the  various  shops  has 
been  such  articles  as  are  needed  in  conducting  the  school,  with  the  exception 
of  the  harness,  wagons,  and  tinware,  which  are  manufactured  with  the  view  of 
turning  all  above  our  own  needs  over  to  the  Indian  Depf^rfegi^pt^^j^m  of  the 
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service  at  its  agencies  and  other  schools.  It  has  been  no  part  of  onr  porpoee  to 
conduct  onr  i^ops  on  factory  lines.  While  it  taxes  onr  productive  resonrcses  to 
keep  np  the  supply  of  uniforms,  shoes,  clothing,  etc.,  for  800  students,  -wo  have 
avoidea  expensive  machinery  and  kept  closely  to  the  idea  of  fitting  our  students 
for  the  sphere  which  they  will  probably  have  to  fill  and  within  the  limits  of  small 
capitalists,  aiming  as  far  as  possible  to  develop  workmen  and  not  machines^ 

Grading  of  apprentioes. — In  order  to  establish  a  system  of  recording  the  progpress  of 
apprentices  in  the  various  shops,  a  method  of  grading  analogous  to  that  used  in 
the  schoolrooms  has  been  introduced,  so  that  each  student  mav  have  a  record  that 
will  indicate  his  progress  and  ability.  To  this  end  the  following  grades  wore 
created,  viz:  Heli)er,  apprentice,  efficient  apprentice,  journeyman. 

No  one  can  have  a  rating  until  he  has  oeen  four  months  at  a  trade  and  has 
demonstrated  his  aptness  and  ability.  If  continued,  he  is  rated  as  helper  and 
advanced  according  to  proficiency. 

To  grade  as  an  apprentice,  a  student  must  have  reached  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  tools  of  his  trade  and  know  the  names  of  the  tools,  and  understand 
the  trade  measurements  and  terms  in  general  use. 

To  grade  as  efficient  apprentice,  the  student  must  be  able  to  receive  and  execute 
orders  bv  pattern  or  by  dimensions  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  know  the  names 
and  quality  of  materif&s  used  and  the  approximate  value  of  the  same. 

To  grade  as  journeyman,  the  student  must  be  able  to  do  work  in  a  thorough 
manner  from  verbal  directions,  and  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  material  required 
for  a  job  such  as  would  ordinarily  come  to  him,  and  have  both  the  skill  and  speed 
necessary  to  make  an  average  hand  in  the  labor  market  Whenever  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  superintendent  of  the  shop  apprentices  have  reached  the  journeyman 
grade  he  reports  them  to  the  supermtendent  of  the  school.  The  result  of  this 
grading  system  has  been  marked  improvement. 

During  the  year,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Qovemment,  we  have  added  one 
story  to  the  shop  building,  which  has  doubled  our  space  and  given  ample  accom- 
modation for  present  needs  and  future  growth  in  every  department. 

A  new  laundry  also  has  been  erected  and  fitted  with  the  oest  machinery,  so  that 
the  drudgery  of  our  large  necessities  in  that  direction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  building  is  one  story,  120  by  45  feet,  with  cement  floor,  has  plenty  of  light 
and  ventilation,  and  is  a  model  in  its  adaptability  and  equipment. 

The  lohoolToomi. — The  principal  teacher  reports  a  year  of  unusual  progress,  and 
all  conditions  and  results  especially  satisfactoi^.  In  the  normal  deputment  12 
advanced  girls  have  been  under  training,  and  with  more  systematizea  appHcatiozi 
of  principles  and  practices  have  reached  better  results  than  in  former  years.  One 
and  a  half  hours  each  day  have  been  spent  by  them  in  teaching  and  about  the  same 
time  in  professional  training. 

The  t^hers,  as  a  whole,  have  been  especially  faithful  in  their  work  and  more 
persistent  in  their  individual  efforts  to  further  qualify  themselves  for  their  duties. 
A  reading  club  on  special  subjects  and  a  circle  comprising  22  members  takings  the 
course  suggested  by  the  Department  have  been  features  of  the  year.  Regular 
teachers*  meetings  have  been  held  from  8  to  9  on  Saturday  mornings,  and  the  least 
mature  teachers  have  been  given  one  hour's  instruction  per  week  in  pedagogy.  In 
order  to  form  a  taste  and  habit  for  reading  among  the  students  one  study  hour  per 
week  has  been  devoted  to  silent  reading. 

The  vertical  system  of  writing  was  adopted  during  the  year,  and  hereafter  will 
he  obligatory  in  the  lower  departments. 

Sloyd.— About  90  pupils  have  been  at  work  during  the  year  in  the  sloyd  depart- 
ment, and  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  the  results  will  tell  favorably  and 
increase  the  usefulness  of  these  young  people  throughout  their  lives. 

Drawing.— The  classes  in  drawing  have  had  special  instruction  in  diarcoal  work, 
and  two  classes  in  mechanical  drawing  have  been  started.  The  results  show  that 
when  opportunity  is  given  the  Indian  as  a  class  is  not  inferior  in  these  lines  to  the 
more  favored  Anglo-Saxon. 

In  order  to  give  proper  scope  to  this  class,  the  normal  training  class,  and  to  sci- 
ence work  more  room  in  the  school  buildiuK  has  now  become  a  necessity,  and  I 
anticipate  that  from  the  funds  appropriated  this  year  I  shall  be  able  to  submit 
plans  for  an  addition  to  that  building  the  coming  spring. 

Higher  and  fapplementary  edacation.— Considerable  pressure  has  been  placed  upon 
meat  different  times  by  officials  and  others  interested  to  give  this  school  the  char- 
acter of  an  Indian  college  or  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  Indian  youth. 
These  propositions  I  have  always  opposed,  believing  such  a  course  to  be  antago- 
nistic to  tne  best  interests  of  the  Inoians  and  the  Government.  What  the  Indians 
need  is  not  Indian  schools  but  an  entrance  into  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  the 
opportunity  to  utilize  the  public  and  other  schools  already  established  where  race 
is  not  a  qualification.    Exclusive  race  schools  narrow  and  dwarf,  and  no  better 
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means  of  x>erpetnatmg  tribalism  and  Indianism  can  be  inaugurated  than  a  system 
of  schools  boiding  the  Indians  together.  The  association  and  competition  m  the 
public  schools  broaden  and  break  np  tribalism  and  lead  out  into  the  general  com- 
petitioii  and  life  of  the  nation.  I  have  always  regarded  Carlisle  as  tentative,  and 
haTe  endeavored  to  use  it  as  a  means  not  to  perpetuate  exclusive  Indian  education 
but  as  a  place  to  prepare  the  young  of  the  uidian  race  to  go  out  into  the  district 
and  his/her  schools  of  the  country." 

The  limit  of  the  Carlisle  course  has  been  placed  at  a  point  where,  if  the  student 
stops,  he  has  been  educationally  equipped  for  the  ordinary  avocations  of  our 
American  life,  and  where  at  the  same  time,  if  a  higher  education  is  desired,  the 
foundation  for  that  has  been  well  laid.  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  placing 
students  in  the  public  and  other  schools  of  the  country  after  they  have  reached 
the  middle  of  our  course  or  have  passed  beyond  it,  and  they  find  a  ready  welcome 
in  schools  of  every  sort. 

This  fact  is  so  important  as  to  call  for  the  highest  consideration  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  Indians,  and  to  my  mind  should  lead  to  the  placing  of  less  emphi^ 
an  purely  Indian  and  especially  tribal  schools,  and  greater  emphasis  on  working 
the  In^an  youth  out  into  the  general  school  system  of  the  country,  and  to  limit  the 
erectian  of  future  Indian  schools  to  points  where  this  is  practicable.  I  do  not  fail 
to  impress  upon  the  capable  boys  and  girls  the  desirability  of  continuing  their 
education  beyond  the  curriculum  of  Carlisle,  and  thus  far  have  been  able  to  place 
everyone  so  mclined  in  the  way  of  reaching  the  highest  results,  and  they  nave 
generally  been  able  to  do  this,  in  large  part  and  sometimes  entirely  by  their  own 
efforts.  We  are  not  going  to  make  self -rcudant  men  and  women  out  of  Indian  youth 
except  we  enforce  self-help. 

During  the  past  year  five  of  our  students  have  attended  Dickinson  College  and 
one  Metier  CcMlege  for  women,  both  in  the  town  of  Carlisle.  Others  have  attended 
the  high  school  of  Carlisle.  Some  have  been  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  State, 
Drexel  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  nurses'  schools  of  Phil^elphia,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford.  One  of  our  pupils,  after  graduating  from  a  New  England 
normal  school,  was  employed  last  year  in  a  high  school  in  Connecticut,  and  taught 
so  acceptably  as  to  be  recalled  ana  given  a  permanent  i)osition  as  teacher. 

If  our  intention  is  to  play  upon  the  Indians  as  a  mass  and  continue  them  forever 
under  separate  espionage,  of  course  purely  Indian  schools  are  the  best.  But  if  it 
is  our  intention  to  end  Indianism  ana  incorporate  the  Indians  into  the  citizenship 
of  the  counlry ,  we  must  resort  to  the  same  means  used  to  make  American  citizens 
of  other  races. 

Perhaps  no  one  in  the  country  has  a  more  lively  experience  and  conception  than 
I  have  of  the  great  interest  tnat  can  be  wrought  upon  the  sentimentalism  and 
charity  of  the  country  by  working  race  education.  But  my  eimerience  and  obser- 
vation of  its  results  and  my  conviction  against  it  are  such  as  to  lead  me  to  abandon 
tibe  bringing  of  Indian  education,  either  general  or  special,  before  the  public  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  money.  The  condition  of  public  sentiment  so  far  as  the 
Indians  are  concerned  does  not  require  it,  and  if  hereafter  the  Indians  are  forced 
into  communities  by  themselves  and  into  an  exclusive  Indian  system,  it  will  be 
because  that  condition  has  been  brought  about  by  the  mistaken  course  in  the 
management  of  Indian  education.  I  am  aware  that  this  course  is  leading  to  a 
seeming  loss  of  prestige  for  this  school  among  the  other  Indian  schools  of  the 
country.  • 

We  do  not  give  a  normal  diploma,  like  some  younger  institutions,  nor  do  we  have 
a  commercial  course  aside  from  the  general  bookkeeping  and  common  business 
forms;  but  when  our  students  can  go  into  State  normal  schools  and  into  the  com- 
mercial institutions  in  Carlisle  and  elsewhere  and  take  diplomas  from  them,  they 
get  what  is  far  more  significant  as  a  means  of  entering  the  army  of  teachers  and 
business  men  and  women  of  the  land  than  anything  tnat  can  be  given  in  the  best 
Indian  or  purely  racial  school. 

Eaniings  and  saTingt  of  stadents.— The  large  earnings  of  the  students  are  carefully 
looked  alter  by  a  well-regulated  system,  and  they  are  encouri^^  to  buy  only  those 
things  that  are  practical  and  necessary.  Students  leaving  tne  school  under  our 
outing  pay  their  expenses  to  and  from  their  country  homes,  and  use  their  savings 
for  the  purchase  of  extra  clothing  and  the  payment  of  such  necessary  and  inci- 
dental expenses  as  may  be  approved.  These  earnings  and  savings  have  a  valuable 
influence  upon  the  life  at  school.  Students  may  dress  a  little  better;  they  can 
attend  entertainments  in  the  town  of  Carlisle;  they  can  take  little  trips  away  from 
i^  school.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  boys  attended  and  marched  in  the  inaugural 
parade  on  the  4th  of  March,  paying  half  the  expenses  of  their  transportation  for 
that  purpose.  It  enables  them  also  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  various  school 
socieues  and  entertainments,  and  to  the  churches  and  Sabbath  schools  to  which 
they  belong  in  the  town  of  Carlisle;  to  send  presents  to  their  parents  and  friends 
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at  home,  and,  as  formerly  reported,  they  have  contributed  thoxisandB  of  dollars 
to  the  erection  and  improvement  of  bnildings  at  the  school. 

Health. — No  virulent  epidemic  has  visited  us  during  the  year.  There  ^rere  abont 
100  cases  of  measles  and  several  cases  of  sore  throat  of  a  diphtheric  nature,  but  no 
fatal  results  from  either.  It  has  been  necessary,  however,  to  return  to  their  homes 
a  number  of  pupils  on  account  of  ill  health,  an  unusuaJ  number  of  whom  had 
been  here  but  a  short  time  and  who  never  should  have  been  sent  to  us.  Qreater 
care  in  the  examinations  by  the  physicians  at  the  agencies  would  obviate  t^eee 
expensive  difficulties. 

Physical  training  indoors  and  out  for  both  boys  and  girls  continues  to  form  a 
part  of  the  regular  daily  routine  of  the  school  life.  Our  laurge  gymnasium  givee  the 
best  of  facilities  for  indoor  calisthenics  and  physical  culture  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  skilled  instructor.  I  can  repeat  my  former  reports,  and  reaffirm 
that  it  has  a  marked  and  most  valuable  influence  on  the  general  health  of  the 
pupils. 

Athletics  ftnd  eports. — In  this  direction  the  Indian  has  of  late  shown  decided  ca;pac- 
ity ,  inasmuch  as  the  Carlisle  ball  teams  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own  iwith  the 
representative  athletes  of  the  leading  universities.  This  helpful  association  with 
the  students  of  other  institutions  is  invaluable  to  the  Indian.  The  boys  have  been 
encouraged  in  these  sports,  because  the  courage  and  effort  which  win  sucoees  in  a 
friendly  contention  on  the  athletic  field  is  a  great  aid  in  the  broader  and  keener 
contentions  of  life  they  are  to  engage  in  later. 

Soeial  interests  and  sodeties.— As  the  Indian  pupils  develop  mentally  the  need  for 
other  interests  than  the  regular  school  work  grows.  This  need  is  in  part  sapplied 
by  the  work  of  the  literary  societies,  of  which  there  are  two  conducted  bv  the  boys 
and  one  by  the  girls,  each  having  their  own  hall  for  meeting,  with  its  proper 
equipment.  These  societies  supplement  admirably  the  lessons  of  the  schoolroom, 
and  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  individual  effort  and  research,  as  well  as  friendly  rivalry 
between  the  societies. 

The  monthly  school  sociables,  the  society  reunions  and  celebrations,  serve  a  use- 
ful purjKHse  in  varying  the  routine  of  school  life,  and  give  spur  and  scope  to  the 
resources  of  the  young  people  in  furnishing  proper  amusement  for  the  occasions. 

We  are  constantly  favored  with  lectures  and  visits  from  people  of  national  and 
even  world-wide  reputation,  who  by  their  interest  and  counsel  add  great  inspira- 
tion to  all  the  work  of  the  school. 

Belip;ioii8.— One  result  of  life  at  this  school,  valuable  and  far-reaching  in  its  eflfect, 
is  incidental  to  our  location.  The  religious  influences  that  have  always  attended 
the  work  of  this  school  continue  in  force  and  grow  in  effect  year  by  year.  At  the 
school,  the  regular  Sabbath  school  services  are  supplemented  b^  the  several  circles 
of  King's  Daughters  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  whioh  have 
been  well  supported  during  the  year. 

The  several  pastors  of  the  town  churches  are  also  dili^nt  in  their  work,  and 
once  a  week  at  the  school  meet  those  pupils  who  are  associated  with  their  respec- 
tive denominations. 

A  valuable  result  of  this  feature  of  our  work  is  the  association  fostered  with 
the  best  people,  by  attendance  at  various  meetings  and  conventions  of  both  boys 
and  girls,  as  invited  guests  or  delegates.  One  young  Nez  Pero6  belonging  to  the 
school  was  sent  as  delegate  to  San  Francisco  to  represent  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Carlisle.  For  a  number  of  years  past 
several  delegates  have  attended  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  summer 
school  under  Mr.  Moody  at  Northfield;  the  number  this  year  increased  to  nine.  I 
must  commend  most  highly  the  good  results  to  the  individuals  and  the  school. 

In  summing  up  the  work  of  the  year  there  seems  nothing  remarkable  in  the  way 
of  progress  to  report.  School  work  is  necessarily  very  much  a  repetition  of  the 
same  steps  vdth  a  different  set  of  pupils,  except  so  far  as  new  features  may  be 
introduced.  We  have  numbered  an  average  of  800  pupils,  and  each  and  every  one 
has  been  subjected  to  the  constant  operation  of  influences  calculated  to  instruct 
and  benefit,  and  I  can  safelv  claim  that  appreciable  progress  has  been  made  toward 
tiie  end  in  view,  which  is  that  not  only  the  Carlisle  800,  but  the  whole  number  of 
Indian  ^outh,  may  be  so  trained  and  instructed,  that  no  longer  in  the  woods  or  on 
the  prairie  exclusively,  but  in  the  hives  of  industry  of  the  whites — the  cities,  the 
offices,  the  mills,  and  on  the  farms — shall  their  dwelling  places  be;  and  thus,  in  full 
possession  of  the  customs  and  appliances  of  civilization,  the  Indian  vacates  his  posi- 
tion as  ward,  to  be  coddled  ana  cared  for,  and  becomes  a  citizen,  meeting  in  full 
idl  the  obligations  of  that  condition. 

Very  respectfully,  R.  H.  Pratt, 

Captain,  Tenth  Cavalry,  Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FLANDREAU,  S.  DAK 

United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Flandreauy  S.  Dak.y  August  19  y  1897. 
Sir:  In  submitting  this  my  annual  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  1897 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  from  the  success  noted  in  my  last  former 
report  our  course  has  not  been  backward  and  downward,  but  forward  and  upward; 
and  I  say  without  hesitancy  that  June  80, 1897,  closed  the  most  successful  year  of 
the  history  of  Flandreau  school,  both  as  regards  attendance  of  pupils  and  with 
reference  to  the  character  and  scope  of  results  achieved. 

Attendance. — The  gratifying  attendance  of  the  previous  year,  both  in  the  total 
enrollment  and  in  the  average  attendance,  has  been  excelled  in  the  past  term. 
The  enrollment  for  this  period  was  212,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  more 
than  165,  although  our  appropriation  was  for  only  150  pupils.  Many  more  chil- 
dren applied  for  admission  to  the  school,  but  were  refu»Bd  on  account  of  lack  of 
room  to  accommodate  them. 

IKieipline. — The  discipline  of  the  institution  during  the  past  year  was  superior  to 
that  of  anv  preceding  term,  and  runaways  have  wholly  ceased  with  us.  The  con- 
dnct  of  aU  pupils  has  in  the  main  been  exemplary,  and  the  affairs  of  the  school 
have  run  very  smoothly  in  all  departments. 

Indiiftiial  training. — No  new  facilities  being  afforded,  oply  such  industries  were 
pnrsued  as  were  taught  the  previous  year;  but  greater  proficiency  was  apx>arent 
from  such  of  the  pupils  as  were  employed  on  the  farm,  in  the  tailor  shop,  in  the 
sewing  room,  in  the  laundry,  in  the  dormitories,  in  the  kitchen,  the  bakery,  and 
in  other  dex>skrtments  of  the  school.  It  is  hoped  that  provision  for  several  shops 
for  various  new  industries  for  our  boys  will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

Literary  work. — In  the  class  room  faithful  and  effective  work  has  been  noticeable 
in  all  the  eight  grades  of  our  literary  work,  and  numerous  promotions  to  higher 
grades  will  be  made  at  the  opening  of  the  schoolrooms  on  September  1,  next, 
although  quite  a  large  number  of  such  promotions  were  made  during  the  last 
school  year.  We  intend  adding  another  grade  to  our  course  this  year  to  accom- 
modate such  of  our  old  pupils  as  are  not  yet  ready  in  all  respects  for  transfer  to 
higher  class  schools.  I  am  sure  the  character  of  the  literary  work  done  by  our 
students  the  past  year  has  been  fully  up  to  the  standard  for  schools  of  class  1. 

8i2|itaiy  oomdition. — The  former  excellent  sanitary  condition  of  this  school  has 
obtained  throughout  the  past  year,  although  I  have  to  chronicle  the  death,  from 
tnberculosis  of  the  lungs,  of  one  of  our  younger  ^rl  pupils— the  only  death,  by  the 
w^,  that  has  ever  occurred  at  this  school  since  its  establishment. 

With  our  fine,  new  hospital  building,  and  with  the  services  of  a  competent 
norse  in  charge  of  same,  we  are  now  in  position  to  give  the  best  of  care  and  treat- 
ment to  the  sick,  and  at  the  same  time  the  constant  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
whole  school  from  having  sick  persons  in  the  general  dormitories  is  now  removed. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  patients  were  treated  by  the  school  physician  daring 
the  year,  and  although  several  were  afflicted  with  pneumonia  and  other  acute  ail- 
ments, ail  except  the  one  case  mentioned  were  speedily  restored  to  health.  Our 
school  is  very  fortunate  in  having  the  advantage  of  long  experience  and  the  best 
slnll  in  its  medical  adviser. 

Hew  buildings  tuid  improvements. — Since  my  last  annual  report  was  submitted  two 
new  buildings  have  been  added  to  the  plant  of  this  school — a  fine  hospital  building 
*^d  a  large  cottage  residence  for  the  superintendent  and  family. 

The  former  is  perhaps  the  largest,  most  convenient,  ana  best  equipped  hospital  in 
we  Indian  school  service,  but  no  better  than  should  be  at  every  large  Indian  school. 
This  building  contains  four  large  wards  for  care  of  the  sick,  a  large  and  conven- 
ient kitchen,  a  pleasant  and  commodious  dining  room,  a  doctor's  dispensary,  medi- 
cme  closet,  four  large  rooms  for  attendants  and  employees,  besides  baths  and 
water-closets  for  both  male  and  female  patients.  The  building  is  heated  by  an 
independent  steam-heating  plant  situatea  in  the  basement,  which  also  contains 
^lars  for  storage  of  supplies  and  provisions.  There  are  four  open  fireplaces,  with 
handsome  mantels  and  tile  fronts,  in  this  building,  which  afford  excellent  ventila- 
tion and  which  add  to  the  pleasantness  of  the  interior. 

The  superintendent's  cottage  is  an  eight-room,  two-story  structure,  of  pleasing 
architectural  appearance  and  thoroughly  well  built.  It  is  equipped  with  an  inde- 
P^dent  hot- water  heating  plant  and  has  oi>en  fireplaces  and  mantels,  lavatories  in 
wl  bedrooms,  bath  and  closet,  etc. 

Excellent  tank-flushing  water-closets  were  placed  in  the  basements  of  both  the 
girls'  and  the  boys'  dormitory  buildings,  and  the  old  unsightly  and  unsanitary 
outside  vault  closets  were  removed  from  the  premises.    This  is  one  of  the  most 
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important  improvements  accomplished  daring  the  past  year,  both  in  sanitaitaon 
and  in  added  comfort  for  the  pnpils. 

Three  hundred  dollars*  worth  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees  were  pnrchased  and 
planted  on  the  grounds  of  the  school  last  spring,  and  they,  together  with  a  like 
number  planted  last  year,  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  evergreen  specimens, 
in  a  thrifty,  growing  condition,  and  will,  in  tiie  course  of  a  few  years,  afford  an 
abundance  of  shade  on  the  campus  and  about  the  buildinjB^,  and  will  greatly  add 
to  the  beauty  of  a  naturally  pleasant  location.  When  rams  are  not  frec^nent,  all 
these  trees  are  watered  thoroughly  twice  a  week,  a  large  wagon  tank  hemg  need 
to  haul  water  for  this  purpose. 

Authoiiied  impxovementB. — The  contract  for  erection  of  two  new  detached  brick 
buildings  for  a  dining  hall  and  for  large  boys*  quarters,  and  an  extensive  additioD 
to  the  present  girls'  dormitory  building,  has  been  let,  and  work  ui)on  same  is  ex- 
pected to  be  begun  in  the  near  future.  These  improvements  will  so  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  school  as  to  accommodate  the  800  pupils  authorized  by  the  act  (rf 
Congress  of  last  year,  which  provided  the  funds  for  the  said  improvements. 

Eight  thousand  dollars  were  set  apart  by  last  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  a 
half  section  of  additional  land  for  an  industrial  farm  for  our  school,  and  -w^han 
this  land  shall  be  purchased,  the  institution  will  be  well  situated  for  more  exten- 
sive farming  operations,  and  wiU  have  pasturage  for  a  large  number  of  cows  that 
are  needed  m  order  to  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  milk  and  butter  for  the  pupils 
of  the  schooL 

An  extensive  sewer  main,  to  carry  sewage  from  the  school  to  the  Big  Sionx 
Biver,  is  among  the  improvements  to  be  made  at  an  early  day,  since  fnnds  for 
this  purpose  have  been  provided  by  Congressional  action  and  estimates  for  the  ^vork 
have  been  already  submitted  by  me  to  your  office.  It  is  expected  this  improve- 
ment will  be  completed  before  the  advent  of  cold  weather  this  fall. 

Improvements  needed.— A  new  building  for  schoolrooms  and  assembly  room  wUl 
need  to  be  added  to  our  school  plant  next  year,  since  we  are  already  overcro^rded 
in  the  class  rooms,  and  when  tne  attendance  shall  be  increased,  as  now  contem- 
plated, our  present  schoolroom  space  will  be  wholly  inadequate  to  our  needs  in 
that  direction. 

An  extension  of  the  present  commissary  building  will  be  necessary  to  make  suf- 
ficient storage  room  for  goods  and  supplies  furnished  the  school.  We  have 
already  economized  space  in  this  building,  as  far  as  possible,  by  suspending  ce- 
leries from  the  ceilings  (strongly  trussed  for  this  purpose),  ui>on  which  a  large 
quantity  of  goods  is  stored. 

Provision  for  changing  the  present  low-pressure  system  of  steam  heat  for  onr 
buildings  to  high  pressure  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  steam  pressure  to 
convey  sufficient  heat  to  the  buildings  of  the  school  farthest  from  the  boiler 
plant.  This  will  be  especially  necessary  when  the  new  buildings,  are  completed. 
£ven  now,  in  winter,  when  the  wind  is  from  the  north  northwest,  and  at  all  vio- 
lent, it  is  almost  impossible  to  properly  warm  those  buildings  at  some  distance 
from  the  boiler  house,  which  was  located  to  one  side  from  the  center  of  the  group 
of  buildings,  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  fall  for  ^avity  return  of  condensed 
steam  to  the  boilers.  Reducing  valves  in  each  buildme  to  oe  heated  and  a  steam 
pump  to  return  condensation  to  the  boilers  will  need  to  be  introduced— if  poesible, 
before  the  winter  begins. 

A  small  building  for  office  purposes  has  become  a  necessity  at  this  school,  since 
the  proper  privacy  for  a  business  office  is  impossible  in  the  present  quarters.  The 
office  building  should  include,  also,  sleeping  rooms  for  clerks,  and  should  contain 
one  or  two  cells  for  the  incarceration  of  unlawful  intruders  on  the  premises  of  the 
school  and  for  punishment  of  an  occasional  incorrigible  pupil. 

A  farmer's  cottage  and  a  large  farm  and  stock  bam  and  a  dairy  house  are 
improvements  that  will  also  be  needed  after  the  school  farm  is  enlarged.  A  detached 
building  for  employees*  dining  hall  and  kitchen  is  an  important  want  at  this 
school. 

Ho  change  of  employees.— I  am  especially  grateful  that  it  was  not  found  necessary 
to  make  any  chants  during  the  past  year  in  the  personnel  of  the  employee  force 
at  my  school.  This  fact  accounts  largely  for  the  measure  of  success  of  our  work. 
Nor  have  we  found  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  recommend  any  changes  of 
employees  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year,  and  trust  no  occasion  will  demand 
sucn  changes  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Frequent  changes  of  employees  can 
have  but  a  depressing  effect  upon  any  school,  and  should  be  made  for  serious 
causes  only.    A  few  additional  employees  are  authorized  for  the  current  year. 

Proepeoti.— There  is  much  iu  the  present  outlook  to  encourage  us  to  hope  for  and 
expect  a  very  large  measure  of  success  in  our  work  at  Flandreau  school  in  the 
coming  year.  We  shall  begin  work  with  more  than  200  pupils  in  attendance,  and 
will  have  a  better  organization  every  way  than  has  been  possible  heretofore,  and 
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^(verj  effort  will  be  made  to  improve  greatly  the  oharacter  of  the  dass-room  work 
in  all  grades.  My  greatest  regret  is  that  we  are  not  equipped  for  accomplishing 
mach  more  in  the  way  of  yaried  industrial  work. 

Oonetniifln. — I  will  say  that  the  most  gratifying  fact  in  connection  with  our  last 
year's  work  is  the  almost  nnanimons  and  yigorons  loyalty  of  our  old  pupils.  Many 
of  these  completed  their  stipulated  term  last  July,  but  nearly  aU  of  these  are 
retoming  for  another  full  term.  The  enthusiasm  of  our  former  pupils  on  their 
return  to  their  homes  this  summer  accounts  very  largely  for  the  success  we  have 
recently  had  in  securing  new  pupils  on  certain  reservations. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  oniyersally  fair  and 
considerate  treatment  my  school  has  always  received  from  your  office.  With  a 
continuanoe  of  such  encouragement  from  those  in  authority  I  can  see  no  good 
reason  why  success  shall  not  crown  the  work  of  the  new  year  at  this  school. 

I  would  also  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  helpful 
criticism  and  encouragement  of  those  officials  of  the  Indian  service  who  have 
visited  ns  during  the  past  year,  and  who  we  trust  will  make  their  calls  more  fre- 
quent and  their  stay  with  us  more  extended  in  the  future. 
Very  respectrolly, 

Leslie  D.  Davis,  Superintendent. 

The  CoMMiBSiovER  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PIERRE,  S.  DAK. 

United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Pierre,  S,  Dak.,  August  £8, 1897. 

Sib:  In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  fiscal  year  1897  at  this  school,  I  find  only  a 
few  features  that  stand  out  with  sufficient  prominence  to  be  worthy  of  mention  in 
this  my  seventh  annual  report. 

The  attendance  was  better  than  ever  before,  and  with  the  present  capacity  of 
the  school  leaves  little  room  for  improvement  in  that  respect 

The  health  of  the  pupils  was  as  ^ood  as  could  be  expected,  considering  the  large 
attendance  and  the  exfreme  severity  of  the  winter. 

The  average  scholarship  of  the  pupils  has  perceptibly  improved,  the  seneral 
deportment  has  been  good,  and  the  addition  of  new  buildings  and  apparatus  has 
greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  industrial  departments. 

Two  large  warehouses  and  one  shop  were  erected  during  the  year,  and  many  of 
the  older  buildings  were  repaired  and  painted. 

On  the  other  hand  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  by  sickness  and  for  other 
reasons  several  of  our  trained  and  trusted  employees.  To  fill  their  places  the  civil- 
service  law  was  invoked,  but  the  results  were  somewhat  disappomting.  About 
one-half  of  the  employees  appointed  to  these  vacancies  never  came,  and  did  not  even 
trouble  themselves  to  notify  the  school  that  they  did  not  intend  to  accept  their 
appointments.  Some  who  did  come  were  wholly  incomi)etent  to  fill  their  x)osi- 
tions,  and  dropped  out  after  they  had  satisfied  themselves  that  they  were  a  '*  mis- 
fit." One  of  the  points  apparently  established  by  this  experience  was  that  it  is 
necessary  to  wait  until  these  incapables  have  seriously  damaged  the  school  before 
their  incompetency  (which  to  experienced  Indian  workers  is  apparent  on  a  very 
diort  acquamtance)  can  be  proven. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  when  the  *'  sifting  "  process  had  finally  secured  a 
fairly  efficient  corps  of  employees,  it  was  found  that  the  record  of  employees  showed 
the  names  of  83  different  employees  during  the  year  for  only  15  positions:  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  civil-service  examiners  are  frequently  deceived  as  to 
the  health,  special  qualifications,  etc.,  of  applicants  by  the  recommendations  which 
are  fumishea  them.  Applicants  can  usually  get  any  kind  of  recommendations 
they  may  need  to  secure  positions  in  the  Indian  service. 

The  schools  are  also  frequently  damaged  by  the  interminable  delays  attendant 
uixm  appointmentsundercivilserviceandthe&equenttransfersof  employees.  I  am 
well  satisfied  that  it  has  become  a  common  practice  upon  the  part  of  many  agents 
and  superintendents  to  recommend  the  transfer  to  other  stations  of  employees  who 
have  already  demonstrated  their  incomi)etency ,  rather  than  to  be  pat  to  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  of  proving  to  the  proper  officers  the  unfitness  of  these  employees 
for  the  Indian  service.  Tnis  abuse  has  become  so  common  that  a  superintendent 
is  warranted  in  regarding  with  suspicion  an  employee  transferred  to  him  from 
another  school,  unless  he  absolutely  knows  that  the  reasons  for  the  transfer  reflect 
no  discredit  up<Hi  the  employee. 
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These  defects,  as  well  as  others  of  less  importance,  in  the  practical  i^orkiii^  of 
the  civil-service  law  actually  exist;  and  friends  of  the  system  wonld  do  bettor  to 
devote  their  energies  to  correcting  them,  and  to  making  the  service  less  cumber- 
some and  dilatory,  than  to  deny  their  existence  and  claim  perfection  for  a  system 
that  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  It  is  certainly  better  to  recognize  and  cor- 
rect existing  defects  than  to  have  the  whole  system  criticised  and  perhs^is  con- 
demned later. 

Very  respectfully, 

Crosby  Q.  Davis,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  ONEIDA  SCHOOL. 

Oneida  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Oneida,  Wis.,  Attgust  17 ,  1897. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Oneida  Indian 
industrial  and  day  schools  of  the  Oneida  Indian  Reservation. 

Attendaiice.— School  opened  on  the  first  Monday  of  September  with  an  attendance 
of  92  pupils.    During  the  week  this  enrollment  was  mcreased  to  115,  and  many 
parents  were  refused  admission  of  pupils,  as  places  were  reserved  for  several  for- 
mer pupils  who  were  unable  to  be  present  during  the  first  week  of  the  year. 
The  average  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows: 


September 110.91 

October 120.97 

November 121.53 

December 122.65 

January 110.32 


February 118.75 

March 122.20 

April 120.67 

MAy 120.96 

June 122.80 


This  gives  an  average  of  119.12  for  the  year,  and  is  practically  equal  to  the  foil 
capacity  of  the  school,  which  is  rated  at  120  pupils.  Had  the  school  accommoda- 
tions, at  least  30  more  small  pupils  that  are  not  within  reach  of  the  day  schools 
might  be  enrolled.  Tlie  plan  of  a  gradual  promotion  to  higher  schools  has  been 
carried  out,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  orphans,  no  new  pupils  above 
the  kindergwi»n  grade  were  enrolled. 

Literary  work. — The  work  in  this  department  has  progressed  better  than  during 
other  years.  The  advanced  class  in  room  4  was  transferred  to  schools  of  class  2, 
and  otiiers  subjected  to  a  thorough  examination,  so  that  the  room  was  completely 
reorganized  and  placed  on  a  better  basis  for  efficient  work  than  before.  All 
teachers  have  taken  an  interest  in  their  work,  and  the  results  have  been  mainly 
satisfactory. 

The  lack  of  musical  ability  in  the  teaching  force  is  plainly  apparent,  even  to 
Indians,  and,  while  I  regret  that  changes  in  the  force  should  be  made,  yet  I  feel 
that  this  branch  of  the  work  has  been  neglected,  and  I  trust  that  the  deficiency  in 
this  respect  may  be  corrected  in  the  near  future. 

Indiutiial  work.— In  this  department  work  has  progressed  very  well,  except  that 
the  too  frequent  changes  of  employees  in  the  sewing  room  have  not  been  beneficial 
to  the  training  of  the  girls.  My  wife  was  obliged  to  resign  the  position  of  seam- 
stress on  October  20  on  account  of  poor  health,  and  for  the  next  six  weeks  the 
room  was  in  charge  of  the  Indian  assistant  and  but  little  was  accomplished. 
December  1  a  seamstress  was  transferred  from  a  school  in  the  West,  who,  after 
a  few  weeks,  became  at  variance  with  the  matron,  so  that  the  work  did  not  progress 
with  harmony,  consequently  was  ineffectual.  After  about  five  months*  service  she 
was  advised  to  give  up  her  position  and  seek  a  higher  and  drier  climate,  her  phy- 
sician deeming  it  unwise  for  her  to  attempt  to  live  in  this  climate.  The  sewing 
room  was  again  left  in  charge  of  the  assistant  until  near  the  close  of  the  term, 
when  a  new  appointment  was  made.  With  these  unfortunate  changes,  only  about 
one-half  of  the  usual  work  has  been  accomplished,  and  but  little  information  has 
been  gained  in  this  department. 

Other  departments  of  domestic  work  have  made  the  usual  good  progress.  The 
girls  have  taken  an  interest  in  their  work  and  have  been  benefited  thereby.  The 
boys  have  kept  up  the  work  of  the  farm  and  garden,  and  have  been  instructed  in 
the  use  and  care  of  common  tools  so  far  as  a  school  of  this  character  will  iiermit 
The  position  of  teacher  of  industries  was  authorized  for  this  place,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  seems  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  such  an  employee. 

On  the  farm  the  same  amount  of  land  is  cultivated  as  last  vear,  and  prospects 
are  good  for  an  increased  crop  of  all  grains  and  vegetables.    An  orchard  of  about 
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100  trees  'was  started  this  spring,  nearly  all  trees  living  and  now  looking  welL 
Several  thousand  strawberry,  blackberry,  and  raspberry  plants  were  also  set  ont, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  growing  nicely.  The  gronnds  in  front  of  the  bnildings 
have  been  plowed,  level^,  seeded  witiii  lawn  grass,  and  set  with  ornamental  and 
shade  treee,  greatly  improving  the  appearance  of  the  place. 

BniUiiiRa. — All  bnildings  are  in  ffood  condition,  having  been  kept  in  good  repair 
during  tne  year.  All  wooden  bnndings,  as  well  as  metaJ  roofs  on  brick  buildings, 
have  been  recently  painted,  and  workmen  are  now  busy  painting  and  calcimining 
the  interior  of  these  bnildings,  so  that  by  tlie  Ist  of  September  everything  wifl 
have  received  a  thorongh  renovation,  and  will  present  a  new  and  attractive 
appearance.  During  the  year  a  workshop,  with  vegetable  ceUar,  was  erected, 
making  a  comfortable  and  commodions  room  for  carpenters'  nse.  Wood  and  coal 
house  and  other  ontbnildings  have  been  moved  to  more  suitable  locations,  greatly 
improving  the  general  appearance  of  the  premises.  Authority  is  at  hand  for  the 
erection  of  an  addition  to  the  warehouse,  this  addition  to  be  used  as  a  flour  and 
graui  room. 

Sanitary  conditions.— That  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  school  are  good  goes 
withoat  question  when  it  is  known  that  the  school  has  passed  through  epidemics 
of  measles  and  scarlet  fever  without  any  serious  consec[uence8.  By  some  unknown 
means  scarlet  fever  was  brought  to  the  school  early  m  October.  Realizing  that 
if  school  "was  disbanded  the  disease  would  in  all  probability  spread  over  the  entire 
reservation,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  school  together  and  try  to  check  the  dis- 
ease witliout  its  going  into  a  general  epidemic  on  the  reservation.  In  all  ten  cases 
developed,  but  as  they  came  on  one  or  two  at  a  time,  we  were  finally  able  to  drive 
out  the  disease  with  no  fatalities  nor  serious  after  troubles.  About  the  last  of 
May  measles  became  epidemic  on  the  reservation,  and  the  school  had  over  thirty 
cases,  mostly  voung  pupils  who  had  escaped  the  epidemic  of  two  years  ago.  This 
trouble  passea  away  with  no  serious  results  other  than  the  loss  of  time  on  the  part 
of  those  afflicted  and  general  derangement  of  class-room  work  for  a  time. 

With  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  good  systems  of  ventilation,  sewerage, 
steam-heated  buildings,  and  frequent  changes  in  diet,  such  troubles  as  ''  scrofula 
sores,  sore  eyes,  and  pneumonia    have  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

In  general. — ^AU  things  considered,  the  school  ma^  be  said  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  However,  there  are  improvements  which  are  worthv  of  consideration. 
First,  in  order  that  the  sanitary  conditions  be  made  more  x>eriect,  a  building  for 
hospital  use  is  a  necessity.  At  present  there  is  no  room  that  can  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  sick,  and,  when  needed,  one  of  the  dormitories  must  be  utilized^  the 
occixpants  thereof  **  doubling  up  "  with  those  of  another  room.  A  suitable  build- 
ing for  school  hospital  and  quai*ters  for  nurse  and  her  assistant  could  be  erected 
for  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars.        ^ 

The  extension  of  the  sewer  to  the  river  is  an  important  matter  which  should 
receive  earlv  attention.  A  communication  bearing  upon  this  point,  with  esti- 
mated cost  for  the  extension,  was  forwarded  your  office  several  months  ago. 

Hie  enlargement  of  the  girls'  dormitory  building  and  the  erection  of  an  assem- 
bly building  are  improvements  worthy  of  consideration.  As  heretofore  stated, 
liiere  are  many  young  children  that  are  not  within  reach  of  the  day  schools  and, 
under  present  regulations,  are  not  in  any  school.  The  need  of  a  room  for  general 
assemmy  is  clearly  apparent,  especially  on  all  occasions  of  social  gatherings.  The 
present  plan  of  tmrowing  the  three  class  rooms  into  one  room  by  means  oi  rolling 
partitions  is  very  unsatisfactory.  By  the  erection  of  a  builaing  for  a  general 
assembly  room  and  the  enlargement  of  the  girls'  dormitory  building  the  capacity 
of  the  school  might  be  increased  so  that  all  children  of  school  age  could  be  placed 
in  some  one  of  t£e  schools. 

Day  ■ehooIs.—The  work  at  the  Oneida  day  schools  has  not  been  so  encouraging  as 
that  at  the  boarding  school  during  the  past  year.  The  ^eatest  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  success  is  the  impossibility  of  securing  anything  like  a  regular  attendance 
of  &e  pupils.  In  many  cases  this  is  the  result  of  poverty  on  the  part  of  the  Indians ; 
in  others  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  day  school. 

There  are  many  cases,  especially  at  schools  Nos.  4  and  5,  where  pupils  have  not 
attended  school  for  want  of  shoes  or  comfortable  clothing.  1  am  informed  that 
three  pupils  of  one  family,  living  within  a  mile  of  No.  5  school,  did  not  have  a  boot 
or  shoe  on  foot  during  all  of  Ifwt  winter.  Others  in  this  vicinity  were  obliged  to 
remain  awav  for  want  of  suitable  clothing.  In  nearly  all  cases  I  find  that  these 
poorer  people  are  anxious  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  would  do  so  were 
tiiey  comfortably  clothed.  In  connection  with  this  feature  of  the  work  I  can  only 
lepeat  what  has  been  urged  in  other  reports  as  to  necessity  of  aiding  these  people 
in  tiie  way  of  clothing  for  their  children  attending  school. 

It  is  also  very  difficult  .to  convince  many  of  these  parents  that,  under  existing 
regulations,  thei-^  children  are  ineligible  to  the  boarding  school  or  nonreservatioa 
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school  until  they  have  completed  the  work  of  the  day  school  and  have  reached  tb 
age  for  transfer.  If  all  nonreservation  schools  would  more  closely  follow  thi 
roles  for  promotions  and  transfers  and  refuse  to  encourage  or  accept  sU  pnpiL 
who  have  not  reached  the  required  grade  in  studies,  as  well  as  required  age,  ii 
would  greatly  assist  the  work  of  the  reservation  day  and  boarding  schools. 

The  actual  work  of  the  day  schools  has  been  fully  as  good  as  might  be  expected 
with  the  irregular  attendance  to  contend  with.  All  teachers  have  laborea  faith 
fully  and  earnestly,  and  have  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  much  grood,  anc 
as  tne  schools  are  to  be  continued  another  year,  I  hope  will  be  able  to  show  boum 
improvement  over  this  year's  work.  The  following  is  a  tabulated  statment  o! 
attendance  for  the  year: 


Day  school. 

First  quarter. 

Second  quar- 
ter. 

Third  quarter. 

Fourth  quar- 
ter. 

Total 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Aver- 
age. 

EnroU- 
ment. 

Aver- 
age. 

Bnroll- 
ment. 

Aver- 
age. 

Enroll- 
ment 

Aver- 
ago. 

average 

No.  1 

2i 
% 
86 
SB 
21 

14 

15 

27 

14.6 

12 

82 

27 
43 
80 
28 

18 
Id 
22 
14 
12 

83 
28 
82 
28 
28 

12 
12 
14 
0 
8 

81 
80 
46 
di 
25 

16 
17 
24 
14 
7 

U  ' 

No.2 

16 

No.  8 

22 

No  4 

13 

No.6 

9.71 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  tender  thanks  for  the  courteous  treatment  and  favon 
granted  by  tiie  attaches  of  your  office;  also  to  publicly  express  my  appreciatioi] 
of  the  services  rendered  by  those  of  the  force  of  employees  who  have  been  Caithfo] 
in  the  discharge  of  tiieir  duties  and  have  labored  to  make  the  work  of  the  Oneida 
schools  a  success. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Ghas,  P.  Peibcb, 

Superintendent  and  SpeGtal  IHabur»ing  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  TOMAH,  WIS. 

ToMAH  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Tomah,  Wis,,  August  f  J,  1897. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Tomah  Indiaii 
school.  It  will  necessarily  be  brief,  as  I  receipted  for  the  property  and  assumed 
control  on  the  12th  of  May.  Judging  from  what  I  could  see  when  I  took  charge 
and  from  my  subsequent  experience,  I  think  the  work  done  during  the  year  h^ 
in  most  respects,  been  well  done. 

The  school  is  beautifully  located  on  a  fine  farm  of  200  acres  2  miles  north  of  the 
town  of  Tomah,  which  is  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad.  The 
buildings  are  comparatively  new  and  in  fair  condition,  but  they  are  not  well 
arranged. 

Attendanoe.— The  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows: 

First  quarter 60.14 

Second  quarter 117.42 

Third  quarter 121.08 

Fourth  quarter 120.78 

Average 102.35 

This  shows  that  during  three  quarters  of  the  year  there  was  an  attendance  of 
nineteen  more  than  the  number  provided  for  in  Uie  appropriation. 

Betaining  pupili  in  sehooL— It  is  ver^  difficult  to  retain  these  pupils  in  school  from 
year  to  year.  The  Winnebago  Indians  are  citizens,  but  they  are  far  from  bein^ 
civilized.  They  have  lived  in  civilization  for  more  than  fifty  years,  but  they  stiU 
practice  many  of  their  heathen  customs.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  the  huge 
girls  in  school,  and  very  difficult  to  keep  the  boys  in  attendance.  The  parents 
rove  about  over  the  State  picking  blueberries  and  cranberries,  gathering  wud  rice, 
and  digging  ginseng,  and  tney  are  anxious  to  take  their  children  with  them.  When 
cold  weather  begins,  they  are  willing  to  put  them  in  school,  but  it  often  happens 
that  the  school  is  filled  by  other  pupils  and  they  can  not  be  received  at  that  nme. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  and  employees  has  been  fairly,  good  during  the  year.  I 
am  told  that  laat  year  the  sewer  opened  into  a  cesspool,  and  there  were  no  traps  in 
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maj  of  the  pipes,  but  this  had  been  remedied  before  I  came,  and  at  present  the 
bmldtogs  and  grounds  are  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

litanzy. — ^The  work  in  this  department  has,  in  most  respects,  been  excellent.  I 
inclose  herewil^  the  report  of  the  principal  teacher.  May  D.  Church. 

We  have  endeavored,  so  far  as  practicable  in  our  school,  to  follow  out  the  course 
of  study  promulgated  by  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 

With  aome  exceptions,  tiie  class-room  work  has  been  quite  satisfactory,  and  a 
nnmber  of  the  children  have  made  astonishing  progress  considering  the  limited 
time  allowed  for  our  x>art  of  the  work.  An  epidemic  of  sore  eyes  among  the  chil- 
dren proved  quite  detrimental  in  individual  cases,  but  the  progress  made  by  the 
school  at  large  has  been  gratifying. 

Greater  progress  has  been  made  in  English  speaking  than  in  any  preceding 
year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Indian  talking  has  been  prohibited  this  year  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  Memorial  Day,  and  Washington's  and  Lincoln's  birthdays 
especial  efforts  were  miade  to  instill  patriotic  sentiments. 

CaUsthenic  exercises  combined  with  Delsarte  are  practiced  by  all  pupils  at  each 
school  seaedon  except  night  school. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  letter  writing  and  to  original  compositions 
upon  natural  objects  after  study  and  conversation  upon  the  same.  Each  lesson 
is  made  as  far  as  x>ossible  a  language  lesson,  and  the  reading  lesson  is  chosen 
with  reference  to  some  other  study  or  studies.  In  connection  with  geography,  map 
maAing  in  sand,  putty,  and  papier  m&ch^  is  required.  A  lively  interest  in  vocal 
instruction  has  Men  evincea  by  nearly  all.  Many  of  the  pupils  have  excellent 
▼otces,  and  are  often  invited  to  sing  in  the  city  churches. 

The  year's  work  closed  with  an  entertainment,  which  won  for  the  children 
hearty  words  of  commendation  from  the  local  press. 

Fifteen  pupils  have  been  promoted  to  nonreservation  schools  of  the  second  class. 

I  would  respectf ullv  suggest  our  urgent  need  of  a  fourth  schoolroom  and  teacher. 

The  industrial  work  for  boys  consists  of  carx)entering,  gardening,  farming,  car- 
ing for  stock,  etc.  The  work  in  all  of  these  has  been  of  a  high  order.  The  farm 
is  in  good  condition  and  will  produce  enough  hay  and  grain  to  subsist  all  of  the 
stock,  besides  producing  plenty  of  vegetables,  potatoes,  etc.,  for  the  children's  table. 

The  girls  haute  received  instruction  in  all  the  various  branches  of  housekeeping. 
They  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  work,  and  I  am  certain  that  they  enjoy  the 
industrial  work  fully  as  well  as  the  work  in  the  schoolroom. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  work  done  since  I  took  charge,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  year  will  be  a  very  successful  one. 

I  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  employees  for  their  keen  interest  and  hearty 
cooperation  in  the  work.  I  also  greatly  appreciate  the  many  favors  I  have  received 
from  your  office. 

Very  respectfully,  L.  M.  Compton,  Superintendent 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  WITTENBERG,  WIS. 

Wittenberg,  Wis.,  July  15,  1897, 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  report  of  this  institution  for 
the  fiscal  year  1897. 

As  history  and  location,  etc. ,  have  been  given  in  previous  reports  of  mine,  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  repeat  same  in  this  report.  A  prosperous  year  has  passed  as  to 
general  work  and  advancement  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  a  perfect  harmony 
and  a  unison  of  purpose  have  existed  between  the  employees,  all  working  together 
for  the  beet  interest  of  pupils  and  school  in  general. 

The  attendance,  especially  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  not  as  high  as 
was  desired,  the  principal  reason  being  the  common  excuse  that  children  be  ke^t  at 
home  to  help  h^vest  the  farm  products,  etc.  The  attendance  by  quarters  is  as 
follows:  First  quarter,  73  per  cent;  second  quarter,  lOlf};  third  quarter,  115f|; 
fourth  quarter,  117ff .  Average  for  the  year,  102f .  Fourteen  pupils  have  befen 
trajosfeired  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Indian  School,  4  leaving  in  January  and  10  on  the  1st 
of  July,  this  year. 

litaniy  work.— Work  in  this  department  has  been  very  satisfactory  during  the 
past  year.    Under  the  able  management  of  three  very  well  qucdified  teachers  the 

Supi&  moved  gradually,  step  by  step,  onward.  The  music  charts  furnished  by  the 
epartment  proved  excellent  and  the  majority  of  pupils  of  the  two  advanced  rooms 
were  able  to  sing  by  note  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Singing  exercises  have 
been  conducted  for  the  whole  school  in  unison  regularly. 
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Debating  society,  talks  on  different  topics,  singing,  and  deyotional  exercifleB  con- 
stituted the  evening  exercises. 

IndnitiiM. — The  boys  have  been  re^arly  detailed  to  the  different  departmenii 
in  industry.  The  work  in  carpentering  has  progressed  nicely,  with  g^reat  benefit 
toapprentices. 

The  farm,  consisting  of  abont  60  acres,  has  been  ably  cared  for  by  a  detail  of  the 
larger  boys,  and  garden  work  has  been  left  principally  to  the  yonnger  boys.  The 
products  of  the  farm  the  last  year  were  as  follows: 


Beets,  bushels 25 

Beans,  pounds 490 

Carrots,  bushels 50 

Cabbage,  heads 870 

Cucumbers,  bushels 7 

Com,  bushels 

Hay,  tons 

Melons 

Melons,  musk 


2 

47 
74 


Oats,  bushels. 116 

Onions,  bushels 12 

Pumpkins 400 

Potatoes,  bushels 431 

Pease,  bushels 7 

Buta-bagas,  bushels 94 

Squashes 100 

Tomatoes,  bushels 88 

Pork  of  farm,  pounds 1,558 


The  products  the  present  summer  are  very  promising,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
greatly  increased. 

Girls  have  been  regularly  detailed  in  their  household  duties,  and  quite  a  number 
have  attained  skill  in  laundering,  cooking,  sewing,  etc.  Articles  mauufactored  in 
sewing  room  are  as  follows: 


Aprons 259 

Coats 12 

Curtains 26 

Caps,  girls* 44 

Cloths,  table 25 

Drawers 105 

Dresses 196 

Gurters,  pairs 75 

Napkins 12 

Nightgowns 49 


Pants,  boys' 80 

Shirts 46 

Suits,  union 6 

Suits,  boys* 10 

Skirts 124 

Slips,pillow 18 

Sheets 92 

Towels 105 

Uniforms,  girls* 4 


Sanitary. — The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  good,  although  we  had 
8  deaths  during  the  year.  One,  a  Winnebago  boy,  orphan,  nither  and  mother  hav- 
ing died  from  pulmonary  consumption  within  the  last  year,  died  after  a  short 
sickness  of  about  a  week.  The  other  2  deaths:  one  a  Winnebsigo  girl  8  years  old, 
and  the  other  an  Oneida  girl  of  10  years. 

Their  deaths  were  brought  on  indirectly  from  measles,  which  unfortunately 
entered  our  school  in  April  last,  after  successfully  averting  same  for  a  period  ot 
seven  months,  during  which  time  it  passed  through  the  whole  western  and  south- 
ern i>art  of  this  county.  All  naturally  healthy  children  did  not  suffer,  and  with 
the  good  care  given  them  were  well  in  a  week's  time,  but  the  delicate  and  sickly 
had  quite  severe  attacks.  Quite  a  number  of  young  Indian  children  living  in  the 
camps  in  this  vicinity  died,  as  did  also  a  number  of  white  children.  We  considered 
ourselves  favored  that  kind  Providence  spared  us  to  such  an  extent. 

Three  of  the  Winnebagos  demanded  their  children  home  when  they  were  taken 
sick  with  the  measles,  claiming  their  medicine  men  were  superior  doctors;  bat  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  that  they  returned  shortly  after  and  asked  for  white 
man*s  medicine,  saying  they  would  admit  that  white  man*s  medicine  was  better, 
and  wished  the  children  taken  back  to  school.  Fortunately  none  of  those  taken 
eway  died,  but  were  back  to  school  in  a  week's  time. 

Three  pupils  admitted  last  fall  apparently  sound,  proved  to  be  consumptive,  and 
were  returned  to  their  folks  in  this  vicinity,  being  pronounced  incurable  by  the 
physicians. 

The  waterworks  are  now  completed  and  prove  very  beneficial.  A  superintend- 
ent's dwelling  is  now  under  construction,  at  the  completion  of  which  employees 
will  have  better  accommodations,  as  room  has  been  rather  limited. 

Ethical  and  loeiaL— A  Sunday  school  has  been  conducted  during  the  year,  where 
all  pupils  have  had  a  training  in  the  simple  duties  of  brother  to  brother  and  to 
God.  Older  pupils  have  been  allowed  to  attend  different  churches  in  the  village, 
and  regular  services  almost  every  Sunday  have  been  conducted  in  a  church  near 
by,  where  pupils  have  been  allowed  to  attend. 

Socials  have  been  given  at  intervals  during  the  year,  in  which  all  employees  have 
taken  part  and  assisted  in  making  them,  what  they  ought  to  be,  elevating,  enter- 
taining, etc.  AH  holidays  have  been  appropriately  observed  by  speechmi^dng, 
singing,  band  music,  etc. 
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The  brass  band,  under  the  leadership  of  Fred  Smith,  an  Indian  boy  educated 
here,  has  done  remarkably  well  dnring  the  past  year.  The  band  has  brought 
credit  to  the  institution  by  its  good  playing  and  been  mnch  sought  by  different 
parties  for  different  celebrations.  Kegular  military  drills  have  been  conducted, 
and  the  different  athletic  sports,  such  as  baseball,  football,  etc.,  have  been  nour- 
ished at  the  school. 

In  cofndusion,  I  have  the  honor  of  extending  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  prompt 
attention  and  kindly  support  tendered  me  during  the  past  year. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully. 

Axel  Jacobson, 
Superintendent  and  SpedaX  Di^mrsing  Agent, 
The  CoMMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUl'E, 

VIRGINLA.. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 

Hampton,  Va. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute  for  the  academic  and  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1807: 

The  enrollment  of  Indians  for  the  past  school  year  stands  as  follows:  Girls,  51; 
boys,  87;  total,  138.    Thirteen  tribes  are  represented: 


Sioux 20 

Oneida 41 

Winnebago 7 

Omaha 3 

Apache 6 

Navajo 1 


Seneca,  Indian  Territory 3 

Seneca,  New  York 10 

Cayuga 1 

Tuscarora 1 

Onondaga 1 

Cherokee. 30 


SacandFox 2  |  Stockbridge .^ 12 

Our  Indian  school  has  been  this  year  less  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  institu* 
tion,  a  plan  which  has  had  most  excellent  results.  The  Indian  boys  and  girls 
have  been  able  to  take  and  hold  their  places  alongside  the  colored  students  in  tbe 
school  rooms  and  shops.  This  has  certainly  been  one  of  our  most  successful  years 
in  dealing  with  the  Indians.  We  have  never  had  as  orderly  or  as  interested  a 
company. 

The  success  which  has  attended  our  work  with  the  New  York  Indians  and  the 
help  which  they  have  boen  able  to  render,  not  only  in  their  own  tribes,  but  to 
many  others,  as  teachers  and  leaders,  makes  it  seem  most  desirable  that  more  of 
th^n  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  Hampton.  They  have  been  refused  admission 
on  the  ground  that  New  York  State  was  well  able  to  take  care  of  its  own  Indians 
and  that  the  burden  should  not  be  thrown  on  the  General  Government.  Unfor- 
tunately the  State  is  not  doing  what  it  ought.  The  very  fact  that  their  Indians 
are  brought  into  such  close  contact  with  civilization  makes  the  necessity  of  an 
industrial  education,  such  as  they  can  not  obtain  at  home,  the  more  important  in 
their  case. 

Armstrong  and  Slater  Memorial  Trade  School  Bnildiiig.— The  opening  of  the  Armstrong 
and  Slater  Memorial  Trade  School  Building  in  November  last  was  a  move  toward 
higher  training  in  the  mechanic  arts  for  the  Indian  as  well  as  for  the  negro.  In  the 
scmoors  sixteen  shops  under  the  apprentice  system  good  work  has  been  done,  but 
we  have  long  felt  that  a  more  thorough  and  systematic  training  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  trades  could  only  be  given  in  a  trade  school  under  regular  in- 
structors. 

It  is  believed  that  the  result  of  this  new  departure  in  the  schooPs  history  will 
make  it  possible  to  place  in  our  productive  inoustries  those  who,  having  received 
previous  instruction  in  our  trade  school,  will  be  able  to  do  better  work,  thus  sav- 
mg  much  of  the  time  of  the  foremen  now  given  to  beginners,  making  it  possible 
to  bring  our  shops  on  to  a  better  business  basis,  and  sending  out  into  the  South 
and  West  weU-trained  industrial  leaders.  The  more  systematic  instruction  of  the 
manual  training  department  and  trade  school  has  been  of  special  value  to  the 
Indians.  They  are  not  so  well  fitted  to  pick  up  a  trade,  under  tne  rather  irregular 
method  which  necessarily  prevailed  under  the  apprentice  system,  as  white  or 
colored  bovs. 

Although  the  trade  school  is  not  yet  completed  generous  friends  have  contributed 
a  sufficient  amount  to  open  eight  rooms,  and  classes  in  mechanical  drawing,  paint- 
ing, plastOTing,  bricklaying,  manual  training,  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  wheel- 
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wrighting,  and  machine  work  are  already  receiying  daily  instamctioii.  Eadi 
indlTidnal  stndent  ha8  been  enconraged  to  consider  carefnlly  what  line  of  work 
promised  the  best  chance  for  f ntnre  nsefnlness  and  has  been  helped  to  secme  it. 

Samuel  George,  a  Seneca  Indian,  and  a  member  of  the  senior  class  in  the  night 
school,  who  finished  his  three  years'  course  in  the  machine  shop  this  year,  repre- 
sented the  trade  students  at  our  anniversary  in  April.  He  gave  first  a  short  nis- 
torical  sketch  of  his  own  people,  the  **  People  of  the  Skillful  Hands/*  as  they  were 
called  by  the  other  members  of  the  Iroquois  league,  and  told  how  from  the  time  of 
their  earliest  history  until  now  they  had  had  skill  above  the  other  tribes.    He  said: 

There  are  many  cases  where  with  even  a  little  training  men  of  my  tribe  have  become  experts 
in  some  line  of  industry.  But  the  great  majority,  held  together  by  old  tribal  laws  and  super- 
stitions, have  never  had  any  chances  to  learn,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  compete  with  the 
flrst-class  tradesmen  of  this  country. 

This  is  the  past  of  my  people.  To-day  I  stand  here  to  represent  the  trade  department  of  this 
school.  I  represent  those  wno  are  working  toward  the  upper  end  of  the  different  trades.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  learn  how  to  do  a  thing,  and  that  is  to  ^  and  do  it.  No  trade  th&t  reqniree 
skill  is  ever  mastered  at  once.  It  must  he  wrestled  with  m  long  service  before  it  sives  up  its 
secrets. 

Agrienltore.— The  agricultural  department  of  the  school  has  made  steady  progress 
and  the  students  have  shown  real  interest  in  the  subject.  The  same  separation 
which  has  been  made  in  the  trades  between  the  work  where  instruction  is  the 
main  feature  and  that  where  production  and  wage  earning  is  placed  foremost  has 
been  introduced  into  the  argricultural  work.  While  the  practical  work  of  the 
farm  is  carried  on  more  efficiently  than  ever,  all  the  young  men  in  the  school  are 
having  regular  class-room  instruction  in  farming  and  are  bought  in  contact  with 
the  work  of  our  experiment  station,  where  15  acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  the  pui^ 
pose  of  making  clear  to  the  students  the  value  of  different  varieties  of  the  same 
crop. 

A  very  genuine  interest  has  been  taken  by  some  of  the  Indian  boys  in  the  study  of 
agriculture,  and  the  hope  is  that  this  will  bear  fruit,  not  only  in  tiie  improvement 
of  lands  belonging  to  our  own  students,  but  that  some  of  the  latter  may  be  pre- 
pared for  the  x>osition  of  agency  farmer  or  assistant  farmer  and  give  valuable 
help  to  their  people  along  that  line. 

During  the  summer  we  hope  to  commence  the  erection  of  an  agricultural  build- 
ing with  museum,  laboratory,  recitation  rooms,  and  all  the  appliances  for  the  best 
instruction  that  can  be  given  in  farming. 

Domestlo  sdenoe. — In  the  same  building,  complete  in  all  its  appointments,  there 
will  be  rooms  where  the  girls  will  have  systematic  instruction  in  domestic  scieDce. 
Ck)urses  in  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  cooking,  laundering,  and  Tnanual 
training  will  here  be  given.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  new  building  will  serve 
to  dignify  these  industries  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  women  and  to  five  them  a 
^eater  respect  for  the  duties  of  home  life,  and  at  the  same  time  fit  them  for  the 
mdustrial  positions  throvni  open  to  Indian  girls  by  the  Government. 

Even  now  every  girl  in  the  school  is  taught  to  do  plain  cooking  and  to  make  her 
own  dresses.  A  graduate  of  the  Sloyd  school  in  Boston  has  given  reg^ular  lessens 
in  woodwork,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  has 
done  most  excellent  work  this  year  in  physical  training.  There  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  carriage  of  our  girls. 

Academic  work.— There  has  been  steady  progress  in  the  academic  work  of  the 
school.  The  fact  that  we  are  receiving  a  large  number  of  Indians  who  have 
received  training  previous  to  their  coming  to  Hampton  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  bring  the  Indian  and  colored  students  into  the  same  classes  and  do  away 
to  a  large  extent  with  the  distinctively  Indian  classes.  This  has  been  a  real  help 
to  the  Indians.    Just  so  far  as  they  can  be  treated  like  other  people  the  better. 

The  work  in  science  has  gone  forward  steadily.  Not  only  the  senior,  but  the 
lower,  classes  of  the  school  nave  made  use  of  the  laboratory.  That  this  sort  of 
work  is  necessary  to  any  thorough  knowledge  of  geography  or  physiology  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  Just  so  far  as  possible  the  laboratory  method  has  been 
introduced  into  every  department  of  school  work,  and  in  every  case  with  tiie 
result  of  quickening  the  interest  and  the  power  of  observation. 

The  dailynews  items  have  been  made  helpful  to  the  study  of  geography  and 
history.  The  classes  in  civil  government  and  political  economy  have  been  study- 
ing the  financial  and  political  problems  of  the  hour.  The  school  course,  the 
workshop,  and  the  farm  have  been  brought  into  closer  relations  than  ever. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  instruction  in  music.  I  know  of  no  other 
institution  where  it  enters  more  largely  into  the  life  of  the  school  than  at  Hamp- 
ton.   As  a  means  of  mental  and  moral  development  it  is  most  i&portant. 

Mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing  have  been  of  greater  help  to  the  students 
than  ever  before.  The  work  in  the  shops  has  become  a  much  more  real  and  inter- 
esting exercise  since  mechanical  drawing  has  come  to  have  such  an  important 
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part  in  it.  The  free-hand  drawing  has  been  made  of  great  service  in  connection 
with  language  work. 

Hflaltli  repoart — The  health  of  the  school  has  been  quite  uniformly  good  dnring 
the  year.  An  epidemic  of  la  grippe  gave  129  cases  in  the  month  of  January,  and 
in  February  35  cases.    With  this  exception,  there  has  been  no  epidemic  disease. 

One  Indian  girl  has  been  sent  away  temporarily  to  regain  her  strength  after  a 
severe  illness.  Besides  this  one  case,  no  Indian  has  been  sent  away  from  the 
school  on  account  of  sickness.  One  Indian  boy,  brought  in  the  last  party  from 
the  West,  with  defective  vision,  due  to  an  accident  received  at  home,  was  returned 
to  his  home,  as  he  proved  unable  to  use  his  eyes  in  study,  and  no  improvement 
with  glasses  v^as  possible.  Permission  was  asked  in  June  for  the  return  of  two 
students  whose  time  would  expire  in  October,  as  they  seemed  in  need  of  the  brac- 
mgDakota  air,  and  unfit  for  summer  work  on  northern  farms. 

The  health  of  all  the  Indian  students  has  been,  on  the  whole,  better  than  in  any 
preTious  year.  With  the  exception  of  six  cases  of  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  no 
scrofulous  affection  has  originated  among  them.  But  two  cases  of  pulmonary 
hemorrhage  have  occurred,  and  in  all  cases  of  sickness  there  has  been  a  good 
convalescence. 

This  excellent  record  is  largelv  due  to  constant  care  exercised  through  many 
years  in  the  selection  of  material  at  the  West.  Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laia 
upon  the  importance  of  selecting  for  Eiastem  schools  students  with  a  good  health 
record.  Anything  short  of  the  utmost  care  which  an  experienced  person  can  ^ve 
can  not  fail  to  result  in  an  unnecessary  loss  of  time  and  money  and  ultimate  injury 
to  the  cause.  The  selection  of  students  is  the  initial  point  of  the  work.  Time  and 
care  spent  upon  it  return  a  very  great  interest. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  under  careful  supervision  during 
the  year,  and  has  been  satisfactory. 

■Ditaiy  discipline. — The  commandant  of  cadets  spent  a  part  of  last  summer  study- 
ing the  methods  of  the  gymnasium  at  Harvard.  The  result  of  his  visit  has  been 
evident  in  ^e  improved  appearance  of  the  battalion.  Regular  setting-up  exer- 
cises have  been  given.  Apparatus  has  been  obtained  for  the  measurement  of  the 
men,  and  a  beginning  has  oeen  made  along  this  line.  The  discipline  of  the  school 
has  been  most  excellent  the  past  vear.  Daily  inspections  of  persons  and  quarters 
haye  been  made.  It  is  remarkable  that  with  so  large  a  conmianity  as  we  nave  of 
hoth  sexes  there  should  be  so  little  difficulty.  The  explanation  is  found  in  the 
careful  selection  of  material  and  the  earnest  character  of  the  students  who  come 
to  us.  Several  instructors  have  roomed  in  the  students'  quarters,  and  have  thus 
been  able  to  sruide  and  influence  their  thought  and  life. 

Although  uie  school  is  situated  in  a  community  where  saloons  abound,  drinking 
among  our  students  is  very  rare  and  the  use  of  tobacco  is  on  the  decrease. 

Sdi^oos  and  social  hfe. — More  responsibilty  is  thrown  upon  the  students  each  year, 
and  they  are  showing  their  willingness  and  ability  to  serve  themselves  and  one 
another.  The  practical  tone  of  their  religious  life  has  been  noticeable.  Lying, 
theft,  and  impure  talk  are  not  common.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  few 
schools  for  white  students  where  the  moral  tone  is  better.  An  encouraging  sign 
of  progress  in  our  Indians  is  the  constant  growth  of  aim  and  puri>08e,  and  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  what  Hampton  gives  them. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Bryan,  of  St.  John's  Church,  Hampton,  who  has  special  charge  of 
the  religious  work  among  the  Indians,  says: 

The  interest  which  we  noted  during  tho  week  of  prayer  woe  certainly  marked,  and  the  addi- 
tions to  the  church  which  followed  and  the  behavior  of  the  young  Christians  since  attests  its 
genuineneflH.  The  voluntary  attendanr^e  at  the  Thursday  evening  prayer  meeting  has  been 
good,  and  tho  attention  and  interest  in  it  most  <?ncouraging.  The  Sunday  school  is  also  in  good 
f^ndition,  and  when  I  consider  tho  history  of  some  of  its  members  and  remember  for  how  short 
»  time  they  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  they  now  do  I  am  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with 
whidi  they  acquire  the  truth,  and  am  filled  with  gratitude  to  tho  Master  for  the  grace  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  receive  and  assimilate  it. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  society  has  been  more  largely  attended  than  ever,  and 
much  ability  to  manage  such  organizations  with  less  and  less  help  from  teachers 
has  been  developed.  There  has  also  been  marked  improvement  m  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  students  to  these  meetings  in  prayer  and  remark  and  in  the  use  of  the 
Smpture. 

The  Indian  Yoimg  Men's  Self-Control  Alliance  has  completed  its  second  year  of 
work.  They  have  conducted  its  aifairs  and  meetings  without  any  outside  help. 
One  evening  a  week  is  given  for  prayer  or  for  debate.  The  Friday  night  debates 
have  been  very  x)opular,  and,  all  being  welcome,  most  of  the  wigwam  inmates 
have  attended.  Outside  of  the  value  of  the  subjects  discussed,  these  debates  have 
been  most  helpful  in  giving  the  freedom  of  speech  and  confidence  of  manner  so 
much  needed  by  all  Indians.    The  subjects  have  been  varied,  but  all  simple  and 
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practical,  snch  as  *'  Resolved,  That  farming  is  better  than  mechanical  labor, "  oi 
'* That  a  trade  is  better  than  a  higher  education  for  the  Indian/' or  '-Shall  the 
Indian  receive  rations?''  The  older  boys  feel  that  a  spirit  of  kindliness,  law  and 
order,  and  earnestness  has  steadily  grown  this  year,  and  that  the  S.  C.  A.  meoiben 
have  been  true  to  their  purpose. 

The  boys  have  not  very  much  time  to  spend  in  the  wignvam,  yet  many  of  tbea 
take  pleasure  in  decoratmg  their  neatly  kept  rooms,  and  there  is  quite  a  home 
atmosphere  in  the  sunny  sitting  room,  which  also  boast«  ifb  window  dox,  made  bj 
a  carpenter  boy,  given  a  green  coat  by  a  painter,  and  filled  with  soil  by  a  studeni 
of  agriculture. 

It  is  pleasant  to  watch  the  boys'  absorption  in  the  games  provided  and  tlM 
eagerness  with  which  they  seize  the  daily  paper  on  their  return  from  study  hom 
and  turn  to  the  latest  news  from  Cuba  or  Crete. 

The  janitors  have  been  very  faithful  in  caring  for  their  building  and  in  helping 
the  other  boys  in  various  ways,  and  though  there  have  been  some  things  to  dis 
hearten,  yet  the  general  spirit  of  good  will  and  brotherliness  has  been  verj 
gratifjring. 

The  home  life  at  Winona  has  been  unusually  free  from  discordant  elements 
In  leisure  hours  the  girls  have  shown  special  enjoyment  in  auiet  games — authors 
Bible  and  historical  games,  checkers,  reversi,  etc.  The  building  itself  has  beei 
particularly  attractive  this  year,  with  its  display  of  hanging  baskets  and  windoTW 
gardens,  as  well  as  its  white  floors  and  tasteful  rooms.  Upstairs,  as  well  as  down 
geraniums,  nasturtiums,  coleus,  and  tradescantia  have  made  many  a  window  i 
thing  of  beauty. 

Beoord  of  retamed  stodents,  April,  1897.— These  students  are  graded,  as  regards  char 
acter,  work,  and  influence,  as  follows: 

Excellent 116 

Good 207 

Fair 91 

414 

Poor 46 

Bad 7 

58 

467 

For  the  year  past  they  have  been  employed  as  follows: 

Attending  higher  schools 10 

Attending  other  schools 31 

Self-supporting  in  the  East:  Engineers  and  machinists,  5;  printers, 
2;  blacksmith,  1;  trained  nurse,  1;  storekeeper,  1;  servants  and 

farmhands,  6 16 

Teachers,  academic 17 

Teachers,  industrial 23 

Field  matrons _      3 

Churches  and  missions,  in  charge 23 

Agency  employees:  Interpreters,  6;  clerks,  5;  police.  10;  carpen- 
ters and  wheelwrights,  17;  blacksmiths,  14;  millers,  2;  agency 

farmers,  2 56 

United  States  employees:  Surveyors,  2;  postmaster,  1;  soldiers 

and  scouts,  3 6 

Independent  workers  in  the  West:  Physicians,  2;  lawyer.  1;  store- 
keepers, 4;  clerks,  4;  blacksmiths,  2;  painters,  1;  loggers,  5; 

stock  raisers  (over  100  head),  21;  farmers  (good  farms),  82 122 

Girls  well  married  and  making  good  homes 71 

Our  chaplain,  Mr.  Turner,  who  visited  the  Indian  reservations  last  snmmii 
reports  that  he  found  a  great  many  of  our  returned  students  taking  an  active  par 
ill  the  church  and  Sunday  school  work,  assisting  the  missionary  and  cooperatinj 
with  the  agent  in  whatever  would  elevate  and  benefit  their  people. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  B.  Fbissell,  Principal, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
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SESSION  OP  THE  PIFTY-POURTH  CONGRESS.' 


Chap.  6S.  An  Act  To  provide  for  the  entry  of  landa  in  Greer  County,  Okla-     Jannary  18, 
homa,  to  give  preference  rights  to  settlers,  and  for  other  pnr];x>ses.  1897. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the    J^^'  2®^p*^- 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  every  person  okU^' 
qualified  Tin4e9*  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States,  wno,  on    Voi.a6.p.92. 
March  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  was  a  bona  fide    Occupants  al- 
occupant  of  land  within  the  territory  established  as  Greer  County,  ©n^e  fOT^home^ 
OUanoma,  shall  be  entitled  to  continue  his  occupation  of  such  land  stead  entries. 
with  improvements  thereon,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  and  shall  be  allowed  six  months  preference  right  from  the 
passa^  of  this  Act  within  which  to  initiate  his  claim  thereto,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  perfect  title  thereto  under  the  provisions  of  the 
homestead  law,  upon  payment  of  land  office  fees  only,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  five  years  from  the  date  of  entry,  except  that  such  person 
shall  receive  credit  for  all  time  during  which  he  or  those  under 
whom  he  claims  shall  have  continuously  occupied  the  same  prior  to 
March  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six.     Every  such  ^Jg^^®5^^' 
person  shall  also  have  the  right,  for  six  months  prior  to  all  other 
persons,  to  purchase  at  one  dollar  an  acre,  in  five  equal  annual  pay- 
ments, any  additional  land  of  which  he  was  in  actual  possession  on 
March  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which,  prior  to  said  date,  shall  have 
been  cultivated,  purchased,  or  improved  by  him.    When  any  person    Allowanw  to 
entitled  to  a  homestead  or  additional  land,  as  above  provided,  is  the  Se^s  f«mSy 
h^kd  of  a  family,  and  though  still  living,  shall  not  take  such  home- 
stead or  additional  land,  within  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this 
Act,  any  member  of  such  family  over  the  age  of  twenty- one  years, 
other  than  husband  or  wife,  sh^l  succeed  to  the  right  to  take  such 
homestead  or  additional  land  for  three  months  longer,  and  any  such 
member  of  the  family  shall  also  have  the  right  to  take,  as  before  pro- 
vided, any  excess  of  additional  land  actually  cultivated  or  improved 
prior  to  March  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  above 
the  amount  to  which  such  head  of  the  family  is  entitled,  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  any  one  x>6r8on  thus  taking 
as  a  member  of  such  family. 

Iif  case  of  the  death  of  any  settler  who  actually  established  resi-    Entries  in 
dence  and  made  improvement  on  land  in  said  Greer  County  prior  to  ^*®+h'  ^*^*^®''® 
March  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  the  entry  shall    rs., sees. 2891, 
be  treated  as  having  accrued  at  the  time  the  residence  was  estab-  2293,  p.  420.' 
lished,  and  sections  twenty-two  hundred  and  ninety-one  and  twenty- 
two  hundred  and  ninety- two  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  be  applica- 
ble thereto.  „ 

Any  person  entitled  to  such  homestead  or  additional  land  shall  cro^"^an^  im- 
have  the  right  prior  to  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-  provements. 
seven,  from  the  passage  of  this  Act  to  remove  all  crops  and  improve- 
ments he  may  have  on  land  not  taken  by  him. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  land  in  said  county  not  occupied,  cultivated,  or    Unoccupied 
improved,  as  provided  in  the  first  section  hereof,  or  not  included  j^lst^"  en^ 
within  the  limits  of  any  town  site  or  reserve,  shall  be  subject  to  try. 
entry  to  actual  settlers  only,  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead 
law. 


*  This  does  not  include  items  of  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  unless  they  involve  new 
^^  387 
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Town-site  en-     Ssc.  8.  That  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  located  in  said  oonnl] 
^^'^  g    g  Q  ^  g  sh^  be  entitled  to  enter  the  same  as  a  town  site  under  the  proTisioH 
2887-23^,  p.  437.  of  sections  twenty-three  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  twenty-thnj 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  twenty-three  hundred  andeighty-nini 
Proviso.  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That^ 

^ferenoe  topej^gQi^g  ^j^q  have  made  or  own  improvements  on  any  town  loteii 
settlers.  ^^  county  made  prior  to  March  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  aa^ 

ninety-six,  shall  have  the  preference  right  to  enter  said  lots  nndd 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  the  general  town-site  laws. 
Resenrations     Sec.  4.  Sections  numbered  sixteen  and  thirty-six  are  reserved  foi 
for  imbUc  nses.  gchool  purposes  as  provided  in  laws  relating  to  Oklahoma,  and  sec- 
tions thirteen  and  thirty-three  in  each  township  are  reserved  fa 
such  purpose  as  the  legislature  of  the  future  State  of  Oklahoma  ma] 
prescribe.    That  whenever  any  of  the  lands  reserved  for  school  oi 
other  purposes  under  this  Act,  or  under  the  laws  of  Congress  relat 
ing  to  Oklahoma,  shall  be  found  to  have  been  occupied  by  actiui 
settlers  or  for  town-site  purposes  or  homesteads  prior  to  March  ai* 
teenth,  eighteen   hundred   and  ninety-six,  an  equal  quantity  d 
indemnity  lands  may  be  selected  as  provid^  by  law. 
Di^lfor^  wh"     S®^-  ^'  '^^^  *^^  1*^^  which  on  March  sixteenth,  eighteen  hmt 
gioas,eto.,u8e8.  dred  and  ninety-six,  are  occupied  for  church,  cemetery,  school,  a 
other  charitable  or  voluntary  purposes,  not  for  profit,  not  exceeding 
two  acres  in  each  case,  shall  be  patented  to  the  proper  authorities  in 
charge  thereof,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  q( 
the  £iterior  shall  establish,  upon  payment  of  the  Government  price 
,      ,    ^       .therefor,  excepting  for  school  purposes, 
Mfi^m.  Sec.  6.  That  there  shall  be  a  land  office  established  at  Mangnm, 

_         '         .in  said  county,  upon  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

law^'J^ell^''       Sec.  7.  That  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  apply  only  to  Grew 

County,  Oklahoma,  and  that 'all  laws  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 

sions  of  this  Act,  applying  to  said  territory  in  said  county,  are  hereby 

Commutations,  repealed;  and  all  Uiws  authorizing  commutations  of  homesteads  ia 

Oklahoma  shall  apply  to  Greer  County, 
ssect.  gg^  3  rj^Yi&t  this  Act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage  and  approYsli 

Approved,  January  18, 1897. 


January  20,      Chap.  70.  An  Act  To  validate  the  appointments,  acts^  and  services  of  oertah 
1807.  deputy  United  States  marshals  in  the  liidian  Territory,  and  for  other  porpoM 

7  dif**%*nd      ^^  *^  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  tk 

tory.    "  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  apjwint 

i^pointments  ments  of  deputy  United  States  marshals  in  the  Indian  Territorj 

and  acts  of  dep- made  by  the  marshal  in  either  district  of  said  Territory  since  tta 

rafifled '*   ^  ^^^^  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  prior  in 

April  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six.  and  all  oat^  takei 

by  such  deputy  United  States  marshals  in  good  faith,  and  all  acb 

and  services  rendered  by  such  deputy  United  States  marshals  in  por 

suance  of  law  and  in  good  faith,  are  hereby  ratified  and  validated 

Accounts.       j^i  accounts  for  the  payment  of  such  deputy  United  States  mar 

shals  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Attomey-G^eneraL 
Marshals'     Sec.  2.  That  hereafter  United  States  marshals  in  said  Territorj 
bonds.  ghall  give  bond,  with  two  or  more  sureties  to  be  approved  by  tJw 

judge  of  said  district,  in  the  sum  of  twenty  thousana  dollars,  con 
ditioned  as  by  law  required  in  regard  to  tne  bond  of  other  Unitec 
Proviso.  states  marshals :  Pror/rfed,  That  whenever  the  business  of  the  conrt 

Increased  in  said  Territory  shall  make  it  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  th 
bonds.  Attomey-Gteneral,  for  the  United  States  marshal  or  any  distrid 

therein  to  furnish  greater  security  than  the  official  bond  hereii 
required,  a  bond  in  the  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  doIUn 
shall  be  given  by  said  marshal  when  required  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, who  shall  fix  the  amount  thereof. 
Approved,  January  20,  1897. 
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Chap.  106.  An  Act  To  authorize  the  Moskogree,  Oklahoma  and  Western  Rail-  januarv  20 
nd  Company  to  constract  and  operate  a  line  of  railway  through  Oklahoma  and  1997  '  * 
be  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes.  ' 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the        *    *^" 
linted  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Muskogee, .  Muskogee,  Ok- 
fklahomft  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  created  ^^^^*u\"j. 
nd  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  be,  and  road  Ckimpany 
be  same  is  hereby,  invested  and  empowered  with  the  right  of  locat-  granted  ri«ht  of 
ng,  constructing,  owning,  equipping,  operating,  using,  and  main-  ^^  i^S*Te]> 
lining  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line  througn  the  Indian  ritories. 
llotments  in  severalty  in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  along  such 
ine  or  route  as  may  be  granted  it  by  the  laws  thereof,  and  through 
he  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northern  line  of  the    Location. 
Jreek  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cimar- 
on  River,  running  thence  by  the  most  feasible  and  practicable  route 
0  the  town  of  Muskogee,  Creek  Nation;  thence  in  a  northeasterly 
lirection  by  the  way  01  Fort  Gibson  and  Tahlequah  to  such  a  point 
m  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  between  the 
krkansas  River  and  the  northern  line  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  as 
aid  corporation  may  elect,  with  the  right  to  construct,  use,  and 
naintain  such  tracks,  bridges,  and  sidings  as  said  company  may 
leem  it  to  their  interests  to  construct  along  and  upon  the  right  of 
nj  and  depot  grounds  herein  provided  for,  with  the  right  to  con- 
itruct  two  branch  lines  of  road,  one  commencing  at  the  town  of    Branches. 
Hoskogee,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  and  running  thence  in  a  southeast- 
iij  direction  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas  River  to  the  west 
lonndary  line  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  other  commencing  at 
)r  near  said  town  of  Muskogee  and  running  thence  in  a  southwest- 
•rly  direction  by  the  most  feasible  and  practicable  route  to  such  a 
joint  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  south  of 
•he  Canadian  River,  as  said  comi)any  may  select:  and  the  companv 
ihall  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  for  its  branch  railway,  tel- 
igraph,  and  telephone  lines  as  for  its  main  line. 

Sec.  2.  That  said  corporation  is  authorized  to  take  and  use  for  all    Width, 
purposes  of  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line,  and  for  no 
)ther  purpose,  a  right  of  way  one  hundred  feet  in  width  through 
laid  allotted  lands  and  through  said  Indian  Territory,  both  for  its 
nain  line  and  branches  thereof,  and  to  take  and  use  a  strip  of  land 
me  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  a  length  of  two  thousand  feet  in 
iddition  to  the  right  of  way,  for  stations  for  every  ten  miles  of  said    stations,  etc. 
•ailroad,  with  the  right  to  use  such  additional  ground  where  there 
ire  heavy  cuts  or  fills  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and 
oaintenance  of  the  roadbed,  not  exceeding  fifty  feet  in  width, 
iong  said  right  of  way,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  included  in 
aid  cuts  or  mis:  Provided,  That  no  more  than  said  addition  of  land    Provisos. 
hall  be  taken  for  anjr  one  station:  And  provided  further,  That  no  ^i^^^*  '*'''  ■*•" 
lart  of  the  lands  herein  authorized  to  be  taken  shall  be  used  except    Reversion  for 
Q  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  shall  be  necessary  for  nonuser. 
he  construction  and  convenient  operation  of  said  railroad,  tele- 
raph,  and  telephone  lines;  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall 
ease  to  be  so  used,  such  portion  shall  revert  to  the  individual 
Qdian  or  to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  from  which  the  same 
hall  have  been  taken. 

Sec.  3.  That  before  said  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line    Payments  to 
haU  be  constructed  through  any  land  in  the  Territoryof  Oklahoma  ^'^S^tYfi"' 
Hotted  to  an  Indian  in  severalty,  by  authority  of  the  United  States,  °°^ 

an  compensation  shall  be  paid  such  allottee  for  all  property  taken 
nd  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railway, 
plegraph,  and  telephone  line.    And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec-    in  Indian  Ter- 
etary  of  the  Interior  to  fix,  in  such  manner  as  he  sh^  designate,  ritory. 
he  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  such  allottees.    And  before 
aid  railway  shall  be  constructed  through  any  lands  held  by  indi- 
idnal  occupants,  according  to  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages  of  any 
Qdian  nation  or  tribe,  full  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  such  occu- 
ants  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the 
onstruction  of  the  railway,  telegraph ,  and  telephone  line.    And  in    Anpraise- 
ase  of  failure  to  make  amicable  settlement  with  any  occupant,  such  '"*^'*'^- 
ompensatdon  shall  be  determined  by  the  appraisement  of  three  dis-     ^^^  t 
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RefereeB.  interested  referees,  to  be  appointed,  one  (who  shall  act  as  chainnaii) 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  by  the  principal  chief  of 
the  nation  to  which  said  occupant  belongs,  and  one  by  said  railroad 
company,  who,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  api)oin^iieDt, 
shall  take  and  subscribe  before  a  judge,  clerk,  or  commiflsioner  of 
the  United  States  court  for  the  Indian  Territory  an  oath  that  they 
will  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  the  duties  of  their  appoint- 
ment, which  oath,  duly  certified,  shall  oe  returned  with  their  award 
to  and  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  sixty  days 
from  the  completion  thereof;  and  a  majority  of  said  referees  shall 
be  competent  to  act  in  case  of  the  absence  of  a  member,  after  due 

Bubs  t itution  notice.  And  upon  the  failure  of  either  party  to  make  such  appoint- 
on  failure  to  ap-  luent  within  thirty  days  after  the  appointment  made  by  the  Presi- 
T^^^^'  dent  of  the  United  States,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  Secretary 

Hearings.  of  the  Interior.  The  chairman  of  said  board  shall  api)oint  the  time 
and  place  for  all  hearings  within  the  nation  to  which  said  occupant 

Compensa-  belongs.    Each  of  said  referees  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum 

tion,  etc.  ^j  f^^j.  ^joUars  per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the  trial  of 

any  case  submitted  to  them  under  this  Act,  with  mileage  at  the  rate 

of  five  cents  per  mile.    Witnesses  shall  receive  the  usual  fees  allowed 

Costs.  by  the  United  States  courts  for  the  Indian  Territory.    Costs,  includ- 

ing compensation  of  referees,  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  award,  and 
shall  be  paid  by  said  railroad  company.  In  case  the  referees  can  not 
agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorized  to  make  the  award. 

Appeal.  Either  party  being  dissatisfied  with  the  findings  of  the  referees,  shall 

have  the  right,  within  ninety  days  after  the  making  of  the  awu^, 
and  notice  of  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  appeal  by 
original  petition  to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  Indian 
Territory  having  jurisdiction. 

Freight        sec.  4.  That  the  said  railroad  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhab- 

charges.  itants  Of  said  Territory  a  greater  rate  for  freight  than  is  autiiorized 

by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  services  or  transportation 

ProvUos.  of  the  same  kinds:  Provided,  That  passenger  rates  on  saia  railroad 
rates  *  *  ®  *^  *^  *""  shall  not  exceed  three  cents  per  mile.    Congress  hereby  reserves  the 

Regnlations.  right  to  regulate  the  charges  for  freight  and  passengers  on  said  rail- 
way, and  messages  on  said  telegraph  and  telephone  Hues,  until  a 
State  government  or  governments  shall  exist  in  said  Territories,  and 
then  such  State  government  or  governments  shall  be  authorized  to 
fix  and  regulate  the  cost  of  transportation  of  persons  and  freight 
within  their  respective  limits;  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the 
right  to  fix  and  regulate  at  all  times  the  cost  of  such  transportation 
by  said  railway  company  whenever  such  transportation  shaU  extend 
from  one  State  into  another  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one 

Maximum  State:  Promded,  hoivever,  That  the  rate  of  such  transportation  of 
rates.  passengers,  local  or  interstate,  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  above 

Malls.  expressed:  Aiid provnded  further ,  That  said  railroad  cor\paiiv  shall 

carry  the  mail  at  such  prices  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  and 
until  such  rate  is  fixed  by  law  the  Postmaster-General  may  fix  the 
rate  of  compensation. 

Payment  to  qec.  5.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of 
tribes.  ^^le  Interior,  for   the  benefit  of  the  particular  nations  or  tnbes 

through  whose  lands  said  railway  may  bs  located,  the  sum  of  seventy* 
five  dollars,  in  addition  to  compensation  provided  in  this  Act,  for 
property  taken  and  damages  done  toiudiviaual  occupants  by  reason 
of  the  construction  of  the  railway,  for  each  mile  of  railway  that  it 
may  construct  in  the  Indian  Territory,  said  payments  to  be  made  in 
installments  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  each  ten  miles  of 

Provisos,         road  is  graded:  Provided,  That  if  the  general  council  of  either  of 

n  r£  ^'c  oun^  *^®  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  the  railway  may  be  located, 

^,^  '  within  four  months  after  the  filing  of   maps  of  definite  location 

as  set  forth  in  section  six  of  this  Act,  dissent  from  the  allowance 

hereinbefore  provided  for,  and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior,  then  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  such  dissentang 

nation  or  tribe  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  right  of  way 

shall  be  determined  as  provided  in  section  three  for  the  determina- 

tion  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  individual  occupants  of  lands 

11^*0?  c(Mnpi'n-  ^Tifler  tribal  custom:  Provided  furtJier,  That  the  amount  awarded 

tion.  or  adjudged  to  be  paid  by  said  railroad  company  to  said  dissenting 
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lation  or  tiibe  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  compensation  that  said  nation  Annual  rental. 
IT  tribe  'wonld  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  foregoing  provision, 
;xcept  as  to  annual  tax.  Sa^d  company  shall  aJso  pay,  so  long  as 
aid  Indian  Territory  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Indians,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  sum  of  twenly  dollars  per  annum  for 
^ach  mile  of  railway  it  shall  construct  in  {he  said  Territory.  The 
noney  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of 
his  Act  shall  be  apportioned  by  him  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
ind  treaties  now  in  force  among  the  different  nations  and  tribes, 
ircording  to  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  that  may  be  constructed 
)y  said  railroad  company  through  their  lands  respectively:  Pro-  Taxation. 
^ded.  That  Congress  shall  have  the  right,  so  long  as  said  lands  are 
occupied  and  x>ossessed  by  said  nations  and  tribes,  to  impose  such 
fcdditional  taxes  upon  said  railroad  as  it  may  deem  just  and  proper 
'or  their  benefit.  And  any  Territory  or  State  hereafter  formed 
:hron^h  which  said  railway  shall  have  been  established  may  exer- 
cise the  like  power  as  to  such  part  of  said  railway  as  may  lie  within 
its  limits.  Said  railroad  company  shall  also  have  the  rieht  to  survey 
md  locate  its  railway  immediately  after  the  passage  or  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  That  said  company  shall  cause  a  map,  upon  a  scale  of  not  Map  to  be  filed 
leas  than  one  inch  to  the  mile,  showing  the  entire  route  of  its  located 
line  through  said  allotted  lands  and  through  the  Indian  Territory, 
t)oth  for  its  main  line  and  branches,  to  be  filed  with  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  ttiQ  princii)iJ 
chief  of  each  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  railway, 
tel^raph.  and  telephone  line  may  be  located,  and  also  in  the  office  of 
the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  respective  agencies,  before  any 
part  of  the  line  of  road  herein  provided  for  shall  be  constructed;  and 
after  the  filing  and  approval  of  said  map  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  no  claim  for  a  subsequent  settlement  and  improvement  ui>on 
the  right  of  way  as  shown  by  said  map  shall  be  valid  as  against  the 
[x^mpany:  Provided^  That  saidrail way,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line 
is  located  and  constructed  within  the  time  herein  limited:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  chief  engineer  of  the  company  shall  certify, 
under  oath,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  to  the  date  of  the 
completion  of  each  ten-mile  section  of  the  road  by  grading,  imme- 
diately after  such  completion. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  officers,  servants,  and  employees  of  said  company 
necessary  to  the  construction  and  management  of  said  railway,  tele-  "jaj  ^ej 
graph,  and  telephone  line  shall  be  allowed  to  reside,  while  so  engaged,  ^^*  °  ^^^' 
up>on  such  right  of  way,  but  subject  to  the  provision  of  the  Indian 
intercourse  laws,  and  subject  also  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance 
wi^  said  intercourse  laws. 

Sec.  8.  That  said  company  shall  build  at  least  one  hundred  miles    Commence- 
of  its  railway  in  the  Indian  Territory  within  three  years  after  the?}®Ji^^^  *^^' 
passage  of  tins  Act,  and  complete  the  main  line  and  branches  thereof 
within  three  years  thereafter,  or  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be 
forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not  built,  and  that  without  any  declara- 
tion of  forfeiture  on  the  part  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  Ihe  Gov- 
ernment.   And  said  company  shall  also  construct  and  continuously    Crossings,  etc. 
maintain  fdl  roads,  highway  crossings,  and  necessary  bridges  over 
said  wiilway  wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  here- 
after cross  said  company's  right  of  way  or  may  be  by  the  proi)er 

autiiorities  laid  out  across  the  same.    And  said  railroad  company  is    ^_ 

also  hereby  authorized,  in  case  it  so  elects,  for  the  greater  accommo-  ArkansasRiver. 
dation  of  the  public,  to  so  construct  its  bridge  across  the  Arkansas 
River  as  to  make  it  a  suitable  and  safe  structure  for  the  crossing  of 
vehicles  of  all  kinds,  animal  and  foot  travelers,  as  well  as  railroad 
trains:  Provided^  That  the  plans  of  construction  of  all  bridges  across    Provisos. 
navigable  streams,  along  and  upon  the  right  of  way  herein  provided    Secretary  of 
for,  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War.    But  '^]^l^QtSy 
if  said  bridge  across  the  Arkansas  River  is  constructed  for  said  addi- 
tional use,  then  the  said  railroad  company  shall  have  the  right  to 
constmct  and  maintain  the  necessary  wagon-road  approaches  to  the 
nearest  public  highway  at  each  end  of  the  bridge:  Provided  further. 
That  said  railroad  company,  in  case  of  the  construction  of  said  bridge 
for  the  additional  uses  herein  named,  shall  be  authorized  to  collect 
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tolls  from  all  who  may  use  said  bridge,  but  the  toll  fees  charged  shall 

not  be  greater  than  the  toll  fees  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of 

Arkansas  for  like  services  on  toll  bridges  across  the  Arkansas  Biyer 

Approaches  to  ijj  ^^^^^^  State:  Provided  further.  That  Uhis  Acjb  shall  not  be  so  oon- 

'   ^'  strued  as  to  give  or  grant  said  company  any  right,  title,  or  interest 

in  or  to  the  wagon-road  approaches  to  the  nearest  public  highways 

which  it  is  authorized  to  construct  from  the  ends  of  the  bridge,  or 

to  charge  or  collect  toll  fees  for  traveling  over  said  wagon-road 

approaches. 

Condition    of    Q^q^  9^  That  said  Muskogee,  Oklahoma  and  Western  Railroad 

acceptance.        Company  shall  accept  this  right  of  way  upon  the  express  condition, 

binding  ux>on  itself,  its  successors  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither 

aid,  advise,  nor  assist  in  any  effort  looking  toward  the  changing  or 

extinguishing  of  the  present  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  kuids,  and 

will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indians  or  Indian  nations  and 

tribes  any  further  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy  than  is  herein- 

before  provided  for;  and  the  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  tiiis 

section  shall  be  made  by  the  proper  authority  of  the  company  nnder 

the  corporate  seal  before  the  commencement  of  the  constmction  of 

^2f*f?'  ^^®  road:  Provided,  That  any  violation  of  the  conditions  of  this  sec- 

rorreiture.      ^^^  sh^Xi  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  rights  granted  by  this  Act. 

Record     of     sec.  10.  That  all  mortgages  executed  by  said  railroad  company 

mortgages.        conveying  any  portion  of  its  railroad  that  may  be  constmcted  in 

said  Indian  Territory  shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  and  also  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 

district  coart  for  the  Indian  Territory  having  jurisdiction,  and  the 

record  thereof  shall  be  evidence  and  notice  of  their  execution  and 

shall  convey  all  rights   and  property  of   said  company   therein 

expressed. 

f  rtSddIn  ™^^^  ^^^*  ^^'  '^^^  *^®  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^y  herein  and  hereby  granted  shall 
not  be  assigned  or  transferred  in  any  form  whatever  prior  to  the  con- 
struction and  completion  of  the  road,  except  as  to  mortgage  or  other 
liens  that  may  be  given  or  secured  thereon  to  aid  in  the  construction 
thereof. 
Amendment,  Sec.  12.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or 
®^'*-  repeal  this  Act. 

Received  by  the  President,  January  18,  1897. 

[Note  by  the  Department  op  State.— The  foregoing  act  hav- 
ing been  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his 
approval,  and  not  having  been  returned  by  him  to  the  house  of 
Congress  in  which  it  originated  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
(Constitution  of  the  United  States,  has  become  a  law  without  his 
approval.] 


.Tanuar  y   30     Chap.  109.  An  Act  To  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  to  Indians,  pro- 
1**^-  viding  penalties  therefor,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Vol.  29,  p.  606.       j5g  If  exacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Si^°etc      f  ^^*^^^  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  any  person 
intoxicatln^g^^o  shall  sell,  give  away,  dispose  of,  exchange,  or  barter  any  n^lt, 
drinks  to,  pro-  spirituous,  or  vinous  liquor,  including  beer,  ale,  and  wine,  or  any 
^R  *8^'      2139  ^^^^'^^  ^^  other  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  or  any 
p.»f3,a^nded.'®^®°^^»  extract,  bitters,  preparation,  compound,  composition,  or 
*  any  article  whatsoever,  under  any  name,  label,  or  brand,  which  pro- 
duces intoxication,  to  any  Indian  to  whom  ^otment  of  land  has 
been  made  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
Government,  or  to  any  Indian  a  ward  of  the  GK>vemment  under 
charge  of  anv  Indian  superintendent  or  agent,  or  any  Indian,  includ- 
ing mixed  bloods,  over  whom  the  Government,  through  its  depart- 
ments, exercises  guardianship,  and  any  person  who  shall  introduce, 
or  attempt  to  introduce  any  ma^t,  spirituous,  or  vinous  li(][uor,  includ- 
ing beer,  ale,  and  wine,  or  any  ardent  or  intoxicating  liquor  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  into  the  Indian  counlary,  which  term  shidl  include 
any  Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable 
Penalty.         by  the  allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
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punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  sixty  days,  and  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offense  and  not 
less  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense  thereafter:  Provided    Proviso, 
however^  That  the  person  convicted  shall  be  committed  until  fine  f^^^^^^^ 
aud  costs  are  paid.    But  it  shall  be  a  sufficient  defense  to  any  charge    Authorized 
of  introducing  or  attempting  to  introduce  ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer,  introduction  of 
wine,  or  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  Indian  counixy  that  the  acts  iJQ^io"- 
charged  were  done  under  authority,  in  writing,  from  the  War 
Department  or  any  officer  duly  authorized  thereunto  by  the  War 
Department.  Reneai 

Sec.  2.  That  so  much  of  the  Act  of  the  twenty-third  day  of  July,    vol!^p.260. 
eijgbteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

ApproTed,  January  30, 1897. 


Chap.  136.  An  Act  Relating  to  mortgages  in  the  Indian  Territory.  February     3, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the    Vol.  29,  p.  610. 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  fort}'-    Indian  Terri- 
aeven  hundred  and  forty-two  of  Mansfield's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  ^U.^. 
Arkansas,  heretofore  put  in  force  in  the  Indian  Territory,  is  hereby    voL^^^es 
amended  by  adding  to  said  section  the  following:  w       di 

''Provided,  That  if  the  mortgagor  is  a  nonresident  of  the  Indian  mo^^gor^^is  a 
Territory  the  mortgage  shall  be  recorded  in  the  judicial  district  in  non  redden t. 
which  the  proi)erty  is  situated  at  the  time  the  mortgage  is  executed. 
All  mortg^g^  of  personal  property  in  the  Indian  Territory  hereto- 
fore executed  and  recorded  in  the  judicial  district  thereof  in  which 
tiie  proi>erty  was  situated  at  the  time  they  were  executed  are  hereby 
validated.'' 

Approved,  February  3, 1897. 


Chap.  170.  An  Act  To  amend  an  Act  entitled  ''An  Act  granting  to  the  Eastern     Febmary     6, 

Nebraska  and  Qnlf  Railway  Company  right  of  way  tm*oagh  the  Omaha  and  IHflT. 

Winnebago  Indian  reservations,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska/'  by  extending  the     tt^i  go  »^  rio 
time  forihe  construction  of  said  railway.  ^^*-  ^'  P*  ^^' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  time  pre-  p^*f^*  ®'  ^y» 
scribed  by  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  ^ragla**  ^®^ 
June,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  entitled  '  *  An  Act  granting  Gulf  Railway 
to  the  Eastern  Nebraska  and  Gulf  Railway  Company  right  of  way  *^'<^"K?  ^^'SS^ 
through  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Indian  reservations,  in  thejl^g^y^'^^ti^ 
State  of  Nebraska,"  for  the  construction  of  said  railway,  be,  and  the  Nebr. 
same  is  hereby,  extended  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  twenty-  .  "^^f  ^^^  ^^' 
seventh  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  tended^^     ^  ^ 

Sec.  2.  That  all  other  provisions  of  said  Act  are  hereby  continued    vol.  28,  p.  9a 
in  full  force  and  effect. 

Approved,  February  6,  1897. 


Chap.  2S8.  An  Act  To  grant  to  the  Hudson  Reservoir  and  Canal  Company  the    February    15, 
right  of  way  through  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation.  1897. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the      *^  •    'P*     • 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Hudson    Hudson   Res- 
Reservoir  and  Canal  CJompany ,  a  corporation  created  and  existing  STi^^comna^ 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  be, and  granted  right 
the  said  corporation  is  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered  to  locate,  of  way,  Qila 
construct,  own,  maintain,  and  operate  its  main  line  of  canal  through  giver   I  n  d  i  a n 
and  across  the  Indian  reservation  situated  in  the  Territory  of  Ari-^^®**^*      "^ 
zona,  known  as  the  Gila  River  Reservation,  occupied  by  the  Pima,    Location. 
Maricopa,  and  Sacaton  Indians,  from  a  point  od  the  northerly  line 
of  said  reservation,  running  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route 
to  the  southerly  line  of  said  reservation,  and  to  construct,  own, 
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maintain,  and  operate  such  aquedncts,  flumes,  siphons,  bridges,  and 
other  structureB  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  "water 
where  the  same  can  not  be  conveyed  in  the  canal  itself,  and  the 
development,  utilization,  and  transmission  of  any  power  derived 
from  tne  water  so  carried. 

Width.  Sec.  2.  That  a  right  of  way  fifty  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of 

said  main  canal  is  hereby  granted  to  said  Hudson  Reservoir  and 

Provisos.  Canal  Companj;:  Proxnded,  That  no  part  of  the  lands  granted  shall 
be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  shall 
be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  construction  ana  convenient  Gper- 

Reversion  for  ation  of  said  canal  and  said  other  structures;  but  when  any  portioQ 

nonuser.  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  so  used,  such  portion  shall  revert  to  tiie 

tribe  or  tribes  of  Indians  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been 

taken,  or,  in  case  they  shall  have  ceased  to  occupy  the  same,  to  the 

.^^°^^^  *^' United  States;  And  provided  further ,  That  when  any  such  lands 
occupan  .  shall  be  taken  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  the  consent  of  the  occu- 
pants thereof  shall  be  obtained  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States, 
tion*'"^^'^^*  ^®^*  ^'  T^*^*  before  said  canal  or  other  structures  shall  be  con- 
structed through  any  lands  held  by  individual  occupants  accor^mg 
to  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages  of  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  through 
which  the  same  may  be  constructed,  full  compensation  shall  be 
made  to  such  occupants  for  all  property  taken  or  damage  done  by 
reason  of  the  construction  of  such  canal  or  other  structures,  the 
amount  of  such  compensation  to  be  ascertained  and  determined  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct,  and  to  be 
subject  to  his  final  approval. 

Secretary   cf     Sec.  4.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  route  of 

prove  ^o^tion  ^*^  located  line  through  said  Indian  reservation  to  be  filed  in  the 

etc.  '  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  said  location  shall 

be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  any  g^'ading  or 

construction  upon  any  section  or  part  of  said  located  line  shall  be 

m^a'ot  In-  ^?"^'  Provided^  That  said  canal  and  other  structures  be  located 
dianf .  and  constructed  with  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and 

especially  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  irrigating  ditches. 

Employees  Sec.  5.  That  the  officers,  servants,  and  employees  of  said  company 
riSt  ofway  ^^  necessary  to  the  construction,  maintenance,  management,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  structures  hereby  authorized  shall  be  allowed  to  reside 
while  so  engaged  upon  the  lands  herein  granted,  but  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Indian  intercourse  laws,  and  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  m 
accordance  witJi  the  said  intercourse  laws. 

Survey,  etc.  gjic.  6.  That  said  company  shall  have  the  right  to  survey  and 
locate  its  canal  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Telegraph^nd  ggc.  7.  That  in  connection  with  the  said  canal  and  its  appurte- 
^P'^one  line,  jj^jj^j^g  g^j^  company  shall  have  the  right  to  erect,  maintain,  and  use 
a  telegraph  or  telephone  line,  or  both,  and  other  appliances  rea- 
sonably necessary  or  convenient  for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  said  canal  and  its  appurtenances,  but  only  within 
and  upon  the  limits  of  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted. 

Condition  of  Sec.  8.  That  the  said  Hudson  Reservoir  and  Canal  Company  shall 
acceptance.  accept  this  right  of  way  upon  the  express  condition,  binding  upon 
itself,  its  successors,  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise, 
nor  assist  in  any  effort  looking  toward  changing  or  extinguishing 
the  present  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  lands,  and  will  not  attempt 
to  secure  from  the  Indian  tribes  any  further  grant  of  land  or  its 

Water'^to  In-  occ^pai^^y t^^ii is  li6reiiil>®^ore provided:  Provided,  That  the  rights 
dians.  "herein  granted  are  upon  the  express  condition  that  the  grantee 

thereof,  its  successors  or  assigns  shall  at  all  times  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  grant  furnish  the  Indians  located  under  its  canal 
along  said  right  of  way  with  water  sufficient  for  all  domestic  and 
agricultural  purposes,  and  purposes  of  irrigation  on  such  just  and 
reasonable  terms  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Amendment,     Sec.  9.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  alter,  add  to,  or 
repeal  this  Act. 
Approved,  February  15,  1897. 


etc. 
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Chap.  S30.  An  Act  To  extend  and  amend  an  Act  entitled  '*An  Act  to  firrant  the     February    15, 
Tif^t  of  way  to  the  Kansas,  Oklahoma  Central  and  Southwestern  Railway  1897. 

Contpany  through  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  Territory ,  and  for  other 

purposes^''  approved  December  twenty-first,  eighteen    hundred  and  ninety     Vol.39., p. fi3P. 
three. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Untied  StcUes  of  America  in  Congress  (issembled.  That  the  provisions    _,,  , .    . 
of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  grant  the  right  of  way  to  the  Kansas,  grXSed   K^- 
Oklahoma  Central  and  Soath  western  Railway  Company  through  the  s  a  s ,  Oklahoma 
Indian  Territory  and  Olclahoma  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ?  ®  "J^f*  *  ^'i^ 
approTed  December  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  ern  Rai  fwa  y 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  extended  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  through  Indian 
and  after  December  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  OWahoma 
so  that  said  Kansas,  Oklahoma  Central  and  Southwestern  Railway  tended^        ^^ 
Company  shall  have  until  December  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred    voi.  2&,  p.  23. 
and  ninety  eight,  to  build  the  first  one  hundred  niiles  of  its  said  rail- 
way line  in  said  Territories,  and  two  years  thereafter  to  complete 
the  same. 

Sec.  2.  That  section  one  of  said  Act  approved  December  twenty-  Location 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- three,  be  amended  to  read  as  f  ol-  changed. 
lows:  *'That  the  Kansas,  Oklahoma  Central  and  Southwestern 
Railway  Company,  a  corporation  organized,  created,  and  existing 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  ana 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
invested  and  empowered  with  the  right  of  locating,  constructing, 
equipping,  operating,  using,  and  maintaining  a  railway,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  line  through  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  Ter- 
ritory, including  lands  that  have  been  allotted  to  Indians  in  severalty  Indian  TerH- 
or  reserved  for  &dian  purposes,  beginning  at  any  point  to  be  selected  tory. 
by  said  railway  company  on  the  south  line  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  on  the  south  line  of  section  numbered 
thirteen  or  section  numbered  fourteen,  township  numbered  thirty- 
five,  range  numbered  thirteen  east  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  or 
on  the  south  line  of  section  numbered  thirteen  or  section  numbered 
fourteen,  township  numbered  thirty-five,  ranfi^  sixteen  east  of  the 
sixth principfil  meridian,  and  running  thence  by  the  most  practica- 
ble route  through  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  west  line  thereof; 
thence  in  a  south  or  southwesterly  direction  by  the  most  practicable  Oklahoma 
route  into  and  through  Oklahoma  Territory  to  a  point  on  the  Texas  Territory. 
State  line  and  on  Red  River  between  said  State  of  Texas  and  the 
Cconanche  and  Apache  Indian  reservations,  in  said  Oklahoma  Ter- 
ritoiy ,  by  way  of  bartlesviUe,  Pawhuska,  Pawnee,  StiDwater,  Guth- 
rie, and  £1  Rieno,  in  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  passing  through  the 
Osage,  Pawnee,  Wichita,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Indian  res- 
ervations, and  through  the  organized  counties  of  Pawnee,  Pajrne, 
Logan,  Oklahoma,  and  Canadian,  in  said  Oklahoma  Territory,  with 
the  right  to  construct,  use,  and  maintain  such  tracks,  turn-outs, 
sidings,  and  extensions  as  said  company  may  deem  to  their  interest 
to  construct  along  and  upon  the  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds 
herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  said  railway  company  shall  have  power  to  con-    Extension  to 
struct,  equip,  and  operate  a  branch  or  extension  from  its  main  S*^^^ V  ^^^ 
Ime,  stiu-ting  at  or  near  Bartlesville,  Indian  Territory,  and  running  tory.       ^ 
thence  in  a  south  or  southeasterly  direction,  a  distance  of  not  to 
exceed  thirty  miles,  to  coal  and  other  mineral  lands  or  mines  which 
are  operated  or  may  hereafter  be  operated  in  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
Indi^  Territory;  and  for  such  purposes  the  said  railway  company 
is  hereby  empowered  to  acquire  and  occupv  a  right  of  way  of  the 
same  dimensions,  by  the  same  methods,  and  for  the  same  compensa- 
tion as  provided  for  in  the  original  Act  approved  December  twenty- 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Approved,  February  15, 1897. 
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February    17,     CHAP.  238.  An  Act  Authorizing  the  Cleveland  Bridge  Company  to  cOEDStract 

1897.      a  bridge  across  the  Arkansas  River  between  Pawnee  County,  Oklahoma,  and  the 

~\r~A~^^       m7"  Osage  Indian  Reservation. 
Vol.  3D,  p.  ool. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Cleveland  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  theiCleveland 
Bridge  Compa-  Bridge  Company,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existingr  under 
Arkan^^v^  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  and  its  successors  or  assigns, 
Okla.  '  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  construct  and  maintain  a  bridge  and 

Location         approaches  thereto  across  the  Arkansas  River  between  a  point  in 
Pawnee  County  and* the  Osage  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  Territory 
of  Oklahoma,  on  section  nine,  township  twenty-one  east,  of  range 
eight  east.    Siaid  bridge  shall  be  constructed  to  provide  for  the  pas- 
W agon   and  Bage  of  wagons  and  vehicles  of*all  kinds,  for  the  transit  of  animals, 
foot  bridge.        foot  passengers,  and  all  kinds  of  commerce,  travel,  and  coxomnni- 
cations,  and  said  corporation  ma^r  charge  and  receive  sach  reason- 
able tolls  therefor  as  may  be  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory 
of  Oklahoma. 
Lawful  struc-     Sec.  2.  That  the  bridge  constructed  under  this  Act  shall  be  a  law- 
route         ^*^*  ^^^  structure,  and  shall  be  recognized  as  a  post  route,  npon  -which 
no  charge  shall  be  made  for  the  transmission  over  the  same  of  the 
mails,  the  troops,  and  the  munitions  of  war  of  the  United  States, 
and  equal  privileges  in  the  use  of  said  bridge  shall  be  granted  to  all 
Postal   t43le-  telegraph  companies,  and  the  United  States  shall  have  the  rig^ht  of 
graph .  ^ay  across  said  bridge  and  approaches  for  postal  telegraph  purposes: 

s '^**'^te''  f  -F*''<^^^"^^»  That  before  the  construction  of  any  bridge  herein  anthor- 
Wiu^to  approve  i^ed  is  commenced  the  said  company  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
plans,  etc.  of  War,  for  his  examination  and  approval,  a  design  and  dra'wing  of 

such  bridge  and  a  map  of  the  location,  giving  sufficient  information 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to  f uUy  and  satisfactorily  tinder- 
stand  the  subject;  and  unless  the  plan  and  location  of  sncdi  bridge 
are  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  the  structure  shall  not  be 
Aids  to  navi- built:  Provided  further,  That  any  bridge  constructed  under  antbor- 
gation.  j^y  q£  ^^jg  ^^^  BhaM  at  all  times  be  so  kept  and  managed  as  to  offer 

reasonable  and  proper  means  for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  other 
Lights,  etc.  water  craft  through  or  under  said  structure,  and  for  the  safety  of 
vessels  passing  at  night  there  shall  be  displayed  on  said  fridge,  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  such  lights  or  other  signals  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Light-House  Board. 

ment"lnd^?om-     ^^^'  ^'  ^*^*  *^^^  ^^*  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  *°^  ^^^^  ^^  actual  constrnction 
pletion.  of  the  bridge  herein  authorized  be  not  commenced  within  one  year 

and  completed  within  three  years  from  the  approval  of  this  Act. 
Amendme  n  t ,     g^x:; ^  4^  That  Congress  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to  alter,  amend, 
or  repeal  this  Act,  or  any  -paxt  thereof,  if  in  its  judgment  the  public 
interests  so  require. 
Approved,  February  17, 1897. 


February    23,     Chap.  308.  An  Act  To  extend  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  Saint  Paul, 
1897.  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway  Comi>any  through  the  White  Earth,  Leech 

-  Lake,  Cnippewa,  and  Fond  du  Lac  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 


Vol.  29,  p.  593. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  time  for 
Right  of  way,  the  construction  of  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Muiitoba  Bail- 
Indian  jeserva-  ^ay  through  the  White  Earth,  Leech  Lake,  Chippewa,  and  Fond  do 
sota*'  by   sSnt  ^^^  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  as  limited  by  sec- 
Paui,mnneapo-  tion  three  of  an  Act  of  Congress  entitled  **An  Act  granting  to  the 
^and Manitoba  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway  Company  the  right 
teSded  *^   ^^"  of  way  through  the  White  Earth,  Leech  Lake,  Chippewa,  and  Fond 
Vol.  28,  p.  iia   du  Lac  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, "  approved  July 
eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  together  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  granted  by  said  Act,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  revived  and  extended  for  the  period  of  two  years  from  the 
eighteenth  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seyen. 
Approved,  February  23,  1897. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

Pf  o.  7.]    Joint  Resolution  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  use     January      90, 
Fort  Bidwell  for  an  Indian  training  schooL  1897. 

Received  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United    Vol.  29,  p.  e08. 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ^  That  Fort  Bidwell,  an  ^ort  Bidwell, 
abandoned   military  reservation,  in   Modoc   County,  California,    j^y  ^  ^^^ 
tc^^ether  with  all  the  lands,  buildings,  water  system,  and  improve- for     Indian 
ments  thereon,  having  been  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  the  school. 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowOTed  to  use  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  an  Indian  training 
achooL 

Approved,  January  30,  1897. 


[No.  17.1  Joint  Resolution  To  amend  an  Act  ^ran tine  to  the  Duluth  and  Win-  February  23, 
nipesr  Railroad  Companv  a  right  of  way  through  the  Cluppewa  and  White  Earth  1897. 

moiau  reservations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  •    

Vol.  29,  p.  702. 

Resolvedby  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United    ^.  , . 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  five  of  an  Act  Indian  i^erva- 
entitled  * 'An  Act  granting  to  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg  Railroad  tions,   Minne- 
Company  a  right  of  way  through  the  Chippewa  and  White  Eiuth  soUu 
Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,"  approved  August    Vol.  28,  p.  606. 
twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  ** three"  and  inserting 
the  word  **  five,"  and  inserting  the  words  *  *  or  its  legal  successor,  the 
DuluUi,  Superior  and  Western  Railroad  Company,"  so  that  the  bill 
will  read:  _ . 

"Sec.  5.  That  the  right  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  by  said  tended  for  con- 
company  or  its  legal  successor,  the  Duluth,  Superior  and  Western  stmction  by  Du- 
RaUroad  Company,  unless  the  road  shall  be  constructed  through  the  l^th,  Superior 
said  reservations  within  five  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Act."     I^oad  ^cSi? 

Approved,  February  23, 1897.  pany. 
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June  7, 1807.        CHAP.  3.  An  Act  Makingr  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent 

—  -  —^ —  — ■  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with 

Vol.  dU,  p.  G^.     various  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eii^teen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Indian  appro-  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  follow- 
priation.  ing  stuns  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 

in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  pnrpoBe  of  pay- 
ing the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department 
in  fall  compensation  for  all  offices  the  salaries  for  which  are  8i)eciaUy 
provided  for  herein  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  fulfilling  treaty 
stipulations  for  the  various  Indian  tribBs,  namely: 

******* 

[Vol.  30,  p.  64.]      That  a  separate  agency  is  hereby  created  to  cover  and  have  juris- 
diction over  all  that  portion  of  the  White  Mountain  or  San  Carlos 
Fort   Apache  Reservation  lying  north  of  the  Salt  or  Black  River,  to  be  known  as 
Reservation,      the  Fort  Apache  Reservation,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Apache. 
Provisos.  Arizona:  Provided,  That  the  foregoing  -'appropriations  shall  not 

Not  available  take  effect  nor  become  available  m  any  case  for  or  during  the 
for  army  offl-  time  in  which  any  officer  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  shall 
cers  as  agents.    ^^  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  Indian  agent  at  any 
of  the  agencies  above  named:  Provided  further ^  That  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Superintend-  Interior,  may  devolve  the  duties  of  any  Indian  agency  upon  the 
ents  of  schools  superintendent  of  the  Indian  training  scnool  located  at  such  agency, 
Sents.**'*   *®  whenever  in  his  judgment  such  superintendent  can  properly  per- 
form  the  duties  of  such  agency.     And  the  superintendent  upon 
whom  such  duties  devolve  shall  give  bond  as  other  Indian  agents. 
******* 

CREEKS. 

******* 

ryol.ao,p.  68.]     Upon  the  properly  authenticated  demand  of  the  Creek  Nation 

Disburse- made  after  tne  passage  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

5?^vvf«5^  shall,  through  an  officer  of  the  Gtovemment,  disburse  three  hundred 

orureeKJNation.  ^^^  thirty-three  thousand  doUars  of  the  money  in  the  Treasury  of 

the  United  States  belonging  to  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians,  only 

for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  government  of  theCreek  Nation: 

Proviso.  Provided,  That  no  debts  shall  be  paid  until  by  investigation  the 

Debts  to  beSecretwy  of  the  Interior   shall  be  satisfied   ttiat  said  nation  of 

founded  on  val-jj^^ij^^g  incurred  said  debtor  issued  its  warrants  representing  the 

S^nVete.  same  for  a  full  and  valuable  consideration  and  that  there  was  no 

fraud  in  connection  with  the  incurring  of  said  debt  or  the  issue  of 

warrants. 

******* 

>  This  does  not  include  items  of  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  unless  they  involve  new 
legislation. 
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OSAGES. 
•  ****«« 

♦    *    *    And  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  probate  courts  in    rvol.  30,  p.  71.] 
and  for  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  of  any  ««   ji^^^^Pj^^^** 
actions  in  civil  cases  against  members  of  the  Osage  and  Kansas  ag^^^gfo sago 
tribes  of  Indians  residing  on  their  reservation  in  Oklahoma  Ter-  and  Kansas  fn- 
ritory,  and  the  district  court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  dians,    Okla- 
such  actions,  and  at  least  two  terms  of  such  court  shall  be  held     ™*' 
in  each  year  at  Pawhuska  on  said  reservation  at  such  times  as  the 
supreme*  court  of  said  Territory  shall  fix  and  determine  for  the 
trial  of  both  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

QUAPAWS. 

******* 

That  the  allottees  of  land  within  the  limits  of  the  Quapaw  Agency,     rvol.  ao,  p.  72.  ] 
Indian  Territory,  are  hereby  authorized  to  lease  their  lands,  or  any  .^fe^®®^  ^^ 
X>art  thereof,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  for  farming  or     ^®*^' 
grrazing  purposes,  or  ten  years  for  mining  or  business  purposes.    And 
said  allotteeB  and  their  lessees  and  tenants  shall  have  the  right  to 
euiploysuch  assistants,  laborers,  and  help  from  time  to  time  as  they 
may  deem  necessary:  Provided,  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to    Proviso. 
appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that,  by  reason  of  age  or  disa-    AgBor  disabil- 
bility,  any  such  allottee  can  not  improve  or  manage  his  allotment  "^  ofaUottee. 
properly  and  with  benefit  to  himself,  the  same  may  be  leased,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  him.    All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with 
this  are  hereby  repealed. 

That  the  adult  allottees  of  land  in  the  Peoria  and  Miami  Indian    Peoria  and  Mi- 
Beservation  in  the  Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  who  have^^^®"®'"^*- 
each  received  allotments  of  two  hundred  acres  or  more  may  sell  one    Adult  allot- 
hundred  acres  thereof,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Sec-  tees  may  sell. 
retary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 


SOUTHERJ^  UTES  IN  COLORADO. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  herebjr  directed  to  confer  with  the    [Vol.  30.  p.  76.  i 
owners  of  the  Montezuma  Valley  Canal,  in  the  county  of  Montezuma  J^f^^        ^^' 
and  State  of  Colorado,  or  any  other  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  secur-    ^  ^"' 
ing  by  the  Government  water  rights,  or  for  the  supply  of  so  much 
water,  or  both,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  irrigation  of  that 
part  of  the  Montezuma  Vallejr  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Reservation  in  said  State,  and  for  the  domestic 
use  of  the  Indians  thereon;  and  he  shall  report  to  Congress  at  its    Report, 
next  regular  session  the  amount  of  water  necessary  to  be  secured 
for  said  purpose  and  the  cost  of  the  same,  and  such  recommenda- 
tions as  ne  shall  deem  proper. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SUPPORTS. 
******* 

That  there  be  paid  to  the  Naalem  band  of  the  Tillamook  tribe  of    rvoi.  30,p.  78 j 
Indians,  of  Oregon,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  to    Naalem  ^nd, 
be  apportioned  among  those  now  living  and  the  heirs  of  those  who  Tillamook  tribe. 
may  be  dead,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  their  respective    Payment  to. 
rights  may  appear;  and  that  for  this  purpose  there  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  tiie 
sum  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  dollars:  Providedy  That  said    Proviso. 
Indians  shall  accept  said  sum  in  full  of  all  demands  or  claims  against    Acceptance  in 
the  United  States  for  the  lands  described  in  an  agreement  made  wil^ 
them  dated  the  sixth  day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one. 
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SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOLS. 
******  • 

j    HToL  80,p.T9.l     For  constmction,  purchase,  lease,  and  repair  of  school  baildings 
Bondings  and  ^nd  purchase  of  school  sites,  two  htindred  thousand  dollars. 

******  * 

I  rv<^.ao,  p.  80.1  For  the  purchase  of  land  to  be  used  as  an  industrial  farm  for  said 
fM-m^w^iiau  Flandreau  School,  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  doUars  per 
^^L  acre,  eight  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

MISCELLANEOX78. 

******* 

[Vol.  80,  p.  88.]     That  the  commission  appointed  to  n^^tiate  with  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall  examine  and  report  to  Con- 
Right  of  Mis-  gress  whether  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  imder  their  treaties  are  not 
t aw8*\ (Packs' ®^*^^®^  ^  ^^  *^®  rights  of  Choctaw citizenshipexcept  an  interest 
taw  citizenship'  ^  t^®  Choctaw  annuities:  Provided  further,   That  on  and  after 
January  first,  eighteen  himdred  and  ninety-eight,  the  United  States 
courts  in  said  Territory  shall  have  ori^nal  and  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion and  authority  to  try  and  determme  all  civil  causes  in  law  and 
uSteS^s  t  a  t  e  '  ®<l^*y  thereafter  instituted  and  all  criminal  causes  for  the  punish- 
court  ^Indian  Dient  of  any  offense  committed  after  January  first,  eighteen  hundred 
Territory,  etc.   and  ninety-eight,  by  any  person  in  said  Territory,  and  the  United 
States  commissioners  in  said  Territory  shall  have  and  exercise  the 
powers  and  jurisdiction  already  conferred  upon  them  by  existing 
laws  of  the  United  States  as  respects  all  persons  and  property  in 
United  States  ^^  Territory;  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
commissionera  Arkansas  in  force  in  the  Territory  shall  apply  to  all  persons  tlierein, 
irrespective  of  race,  said  courts  exercising  jurisdiction  thereof  as 
now  conferred  upon  them  in  the  trial  of  like  causes;  and  any  citizen 
of  any  one  of  said  tribes  otherwise  qualified  who  can  epe&k  and 
Jurors.  understand  the  English  language  may  serve  as  a  juror  in  any  of 

said  courts. 
Oontinu  a  n  c  e     That  said  commission  shall  continue  to  exercise  all  authority  here- 
of authority,      tof ore  conferred  on  it  by  law  to  negotiate  with  the  Five  Tribes,  and 
any  agreement  made  by  it  with  any  one  of  said  tribes,  when  ratified, 
shall  operate  to  suspend  any  provisions  of  this  Act  if  in  conflict 
Provisos.         therewith  as  to  said  nation:  Provided,  That  the  words  **  rolls  of 
citizenship,"  as  used  in  the  Act  of  June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-six,  making  appropriations  for  current  and  continent 
Meaning  of  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 
rolls  of  citizen-  .^^j^  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the 
Vol  29  p  339    ^^*  authenticated  rolls  of  each  tribe  which  have  been  approved  by 
*    '  '     '   the  council  of  the  nation,  and  the  descendants  of  those  appearing  on 
such  rolls,  and  such  additional  names  and  their  descendiuits  as  £kve 
been  subsequently  added,  either  by  the  council  of  such  nation,  the 
duly  authorized  courts  thereof,  or  the  commission  under  ^e  Act  of 
enfrom^roUs!*  J^^®  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six.    And  all  other  names 
appearing  upon  such  rolls  shall  be  open  to  investigation  bv  such 
commission  for  a  period  of  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  Act. 
And  any  name  appearing  on  such  rolls  and  not  confirmed  by  the  Act 
of  June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  as  herein  construed, 
may  be  stricken  therefrom  by  such  commission  where  the  party 
Notice.  affected  shall  have  ten  days  previous  notice  that  said  commission 

will  investigate  and  determine  the  ri^ht  of  such  party  to  remain 
upon  such  roll  as  a  citizen  of  such  nation:  Provided,  aUo,  That  any 
Right  of  ap-  one  whose  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  roll  by  such  commission 
P®»1-  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal,  as  provided  in  the  Act  of  Jime  tenUi, 

eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

the  Ftve^febM    ^^^^  ^^  *^^  ^*®^  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 

tobecertifled  to  ®^S^*»  ^^  *^te»  ordinances,  and  resolutions  of  the  council  of  either  of 

the  President,    the  aforesaid  Five  Tribes  passed  shall  be  certified  immediately  upon 

their  passage  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  shall  not  take 

effect,  if  disapproved  by  him.  or  until  thirty  days  after  their  passage: 

Proviso,         Provided^  That  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  resolutions  for  adjourn- 
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metnt,  or  any  acts,  or  resolutions,  or  ordinances  in  relation  to  nego-    Exceptions. 

tiations  witn  commissioners  heretofore  appointed  to  treat  with  said 

tribes. 

That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  additional  j  ndge  for  said  Ter-    Additional 
ritory ;  and  the  api)ellate  conrt  of  said  Territory  shall  designate  the  J"^«®  ^^^  Terri- 
placas  in  the  several  judicial  districts  therein  at  which  and  the  tdmes    ^' 
when  such  judge  shall  hold  court,  and  courts  shall  be  held  at  the         ^^  ^'  ^^^' 
places  now  provided  by  law  and  at  the  town  of  Wagoner  and  at 
such  other  places  as  shall  be  designated  by  said  appellate  court;  and 
said  judge  shall  be  a  member  of  the  appellate  court,  and  shall  have 
all  authority,  exercise  all  powers,  perform  like  duties,  and  receive    Powers,  etc. 
the  same  salary  as  other  judges  of  said  courts,  and  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  four  years  from  the  date  of  appointment:  Promded,  That    Proviso. 
no  one  of  said  judges  shall  sit  in  the  hearing  of  any  case  in  said    When  judges 
appellate  court  which  was  decided  by  him.  ineligible  to  sit 

in    appellate 

*  ******         court. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  negotiate  [Vol.  30,  p.  86.1 
through  an  Indian  inspector  with  the  Rosebud  Indians  and  with.  Rose  bud, 
the  Lower  Brul6  Indians  in  South  Dakota  for  the  settlement  of  all  a  ST  Cheyenne 
differences  between  said  Indians;  and  with  the  Rosebud  Indians  River  Indians. 
and  the  Lower  Brul6  Indians,  the  Cheyenne  River  Indians  in  South  South  Dakota, 
Dakota,  and  with  the  Standing  Rock  Indians  in  North  and  South  ^^^  n  o  r't  h 
Dakota  for  a  cession  of  a  j)ortion  of  their  respective  reservations  and'  South 
and  for  a  modification  of  existing  treaties  as  to  the  requirement  of  DaOcota. 
the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  male  adult  Indians  to  any  treaty  ^Jf^*^^*  ^^^^'^ 
disposing  of  their  lands;  all  agreements  made  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  for  its  approval. 

«  «  *  «  ♦  #  * 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  negotiate  through  an 
Indian  inspector  with  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Indians  of  South  Dakota    [Vol.  30,  p.  87.] 
for  the  purchase  of  a  parcel  Of  land  near  Pipestone,  Minnesota,  on  gouOr^iote^* 
which  is  now  located  an  Indian  industrial  school. 

For  commissioner,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  superintend  the  sale  of  -  Negotiation 
lands,  ascertain  who  are  the  owners  of  the  allotted  lands,  have  *^'^"*^"- 
guardians  appointed  for  any  minor  heirs  of  deceased  allottees,  make 
deeds  of  the  lands  to  the  purchasers  thereof,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  deeds  shall  operate  as  a  com- 
plete conveyance  of  the  land  upon  payment  of  the  purchase  money    puyaiiup  Res- 
therefor,  and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  March  ervaHon,  Wash. 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- three,  relative  to  lands  of  the  Commissioner 
PuyaUup  Indian  Reservation,  Washington,  as  set  forth  on  pages  s^ieof^ands^tc 
six  hundred  and  thirty-three  and  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  of 
volume  twenty-seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  two  thousand  dollars.     Vol.  27,  p.  633. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  allot  agricul-    Uncompahgre 
tural  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Uncompahgre  Ute  Indians  now  ute  Indians. 
located  upon  or  belonging  to  the  Uncompahgre  Indian  Reservation 
in  the  State  of  Utah,  said  allotments  to  be  upon  the  Uncompahgre    Allotment  to. 
and  Uintah  reservations  or  elsewhere  in  said  State.    And  all  the 
lands  of  said  Uncompahgre  Reservation  not  theretofore  allotted  in    Unallotted 
severalty  to  said  Uncompahgre  Utes  shall,  on  and  after  the  first  day  }^^_^PtL  ^^^ 
of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  be  open  for  location  °^"    '  ^' 
and  entry  under  all  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States;  excepting, 
however,  therefrom  all  lands  containing  gilsonite,  asphalt,  elaterite,  i„?i^^i?'?^ ' 
or  other  like  substances.  excepiea. 

And  thetitletoall  of  the  saidlands  containing  gilsonite,  asphaltum.    Title  to grilson- 
elaterite,  or  other  like  substances  is  reserved  to  the  United  States.     *^'  ®^*'"  **°^* 

That  the  settlers  who  purchased  with  the  condition  annexed  of 
actual  settlement  on  all  ceded  Indian  reservations  be,  and  they  are    Extension  of 
hereby,  granted  an  extension  of  one  year,  in  addition  to  the  exten-  ^™®^  ^'^ac?uai 
sions  heretofore  granted,  in  which  to  make  payments  as  now  pro-  settlers,  etc. 
vided  by  law. 

*  ■         *  *  *  *  *  *  [Vol.30,  p. 87.1 

To  reimburse  the  county  of  Ormsby,  State  of  Nevada,  for  money    orm8by,Nev., 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  improvements  on  lands  donated  to  the  reimburse- 
Grovemment  for  an  Indian  school,  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  ment. 
aeventy-five  dollars. 

6782 ^26  ^  T 
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Homes  for  Ab-     That  it  being  impracticable  to  provide  homes  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
dkSteB  ^^*^'  tory  for  the  Absentee  Wyandotte  Indians  as  contemplated  by  the 
V  1  29  D  344  ^^*®  ^^  Congress  approved  June  tenth,  eighteen  hxmdred  and  ninety- 
Vol.'  28]  p.  301*.  six,  and  of  August  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  therefore  directed  to  use  the  money  appro- 
priated therefor  by  Acts  of  August  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundrea  and 
Vol.  28,  p.  908.  ninety-four,  and  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  in 
locating  homes  for  said  Indians  upon  any  lands  that  ma^  be  avafl- 
able  and  suitable  for  such  purpose,  except  that  out  of  said  money  &;) 
«t?*  i?ir  '^a^-  apPJSpriated  as  aforesaid  R.  B.  Armstrong,  attorney  of  said  Abeen- 
ment  to.'  ^  Wyandottes,  be  allowed  and  paid  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 

lars for  his  services  and  expenses  already  incurred  in  and  about  such 
matters  in  behalf  of  said  Indians, 
pigost  of  d  e-     For  completion  of  the  digest,  now  being  prepared  under  the  direc- 
^°°Aff^^''  ^  *^^^  ^'  ^^®  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  flie  decisions  of  the  courts 
(Uan  Anairs.      ^^^  ^.^^  Interior  Department,  and  of  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney- 
General  relating  to  Indian  Affairs,  under  authority  of  the  Indian 
Vol.  20,  p.  341.  Appropriation  Act  approved  June  tenth,  eighteen    hundred  and 
Proviso.  ninety-six,  two  thousand  dollars:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of 

May  be  done  the  Interior  may  authorize  said  work  to  be  performed  by  a  clezic  of 
LttSim^Offl*^      ^^®  Indian  Office  out  of  office  hours  and  pay  a  proper  compensation 
to  such  clerk  therefor.    And  the  accounting  officers  of  theTreasury 
Kenn  eth  s.  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  settle  the  accounts  of  Ken- 
Murc^^n,  MU-  jj^^h  S.  Murchison,  allowing  him  credit  for  such  sums  as  he  has 
oompeia&Uoii.  '  disbursed  under  the  appropriation  heretofore  made  or  may  hereafter 
disburse  under  this  appropriation  for  this  purpose  to  himself  or  to 
Millard  F.  Holland,  under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  services  heretofore,  or  that  may  be  hereafter,  rendered  by  them 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  said  dig^t. 
Clidm  of  Old     That  the  Secretary  or  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
We8tern*Sier<>  *^^  directed  to  pay  to  the  following  persons,  and  not  to  their 
kees.  assignees,  immediately  upon  the  passage  of  this  Act,  out  of  the  bal- 

Payment   for  ance  remaining  of  the  thirty-five  per  centum  reserved  for  pa3rment 
etc      ^"^^      '  of  legal  services  rendered  and  exi)enses  incurred,  under  contract 
entered  into  by  the  Old  Settlers  or  Western  Cherokee  Indians, 
through  their  authorized  commissioners,  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
Vol.  aj,  p.  451.   claim,  appropriated  for  by  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  twenty- 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four  (twenty-eighth  Statutes  at 
Large,  page  four  hundred  and  fifty-one),  entitled  "An  Act  making 
appropriaBons  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  htmdred  and  ninety-four, 
and  for  prior  years  and  for  other  purposes,"  namely: 
W.S.Peabody.     To  William  S.  Peabody,  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Charles  A.     To  Charles  A.  Webb,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  C.  M.  McLoud, 
Webb.  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Marcus  Er-     To  Marcus  Erwin,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Marcus  Erwin, 
win,     adminls-  deceased,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
trator. 

T.  H.  N.  M  c  -  To  Theodore  H.  N.  McPherson,  two  thousand  five  hundred  doIlarB. 
Pherson. 

M.  E.  Carey,  To  Mary  E.  Carey,  executrix  of  the  estate  of  James  J,  Newell, 
executrix,  etc    deceased,  two  thousand  dollars. 

John  A.  Sib-     To  John  A.  Sibbald,  one  thousand  dollars, 
bald. 

Samuel  W.     To  Samuel  W.  Peel,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
Peel. 

R.H.Voorhees     To  Reese  H.  Voorhees  and  John  Paul  Jones,  three  thousand  five 
and  John  Paul  hundred  doUars. 
Jones. 

D.    A.    M  c  -     To  David  A.  McKnight,  two  thousand  dollars. 
Kniffht. 
CM. Carter.      To  C.  M.  Carter,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  and  fifty 

cents. 
BelvaA.Lock-     To  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  five  hundred  dollars. 

^J.  L.  Baugh.       To  J.  L.  Baugh,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
Stephen  W.     To  Stephen  W.  Parker,  two  thousand  five  hxmdred  dollars. 

Joel  M.Bryan.  To  Joel  M.  Bryan,  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars 
and  six  cents. 

Remainder  to  And  the  remainder  of  said  sum  of  money  after  paying  the  forego- 
oid  Settlors,  ing  specific  sums  shall  be  paid  to  the  Old  Settlers  or  Western  Chen> 
®-  kee  Indians,  on  their  requisition  or  requisitions  made  therefor  by 
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the  national  treasurer  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  or  by  such  other 
person  or  persons  as  said  Old  Settlers  or  Western  Cherokees  may,  Proviso . 
in  special  council,  appoint  for  that  purpose:  Provided,  That  the  Receipts. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  take  a  receipt  from  the  person  so 
appointea  to  receive  said  money  for  the  said  Old  Settlers  or  Chero- 
kee Indians  and  every  person  receiving  the  sums  of  money  herein 
specified  shall  receipt  m  full  for  all  claims  against  the  aforesaid 
fond,  and  such  payment  shall  extinguish  every  right  and  claim  of 
any  kind,  of  any  one  of  said  parties  to  any  part  of  said  funds  of 
seventy-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  and 
thirteen  cents. 

That  the  claim  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  band  of  Chippewa  Indians  of    Fond  du  Lac 
Lake  Superior  for  compensation  arising  from  the  alleged  difference  ^^^^  Lake*^ 
in  area  of  the  reservation  as  actually  set  apart  to  them  and  that  pro-  perior. 
vided  to  be  set  apart,  under  the  fourth  subdivision  of  article  two  of    Claim    for 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  compensation. 
Superior  and  the  Mississippi,  made  and  concluded  at  Lapointe,  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  thirtieth  dajr  of  September,  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  proclaimed  January  twenty-    Vol.  lo,  p.  mo. 
ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred    Court     of 
on  said  court,  with  right  of  appeal  as  in  other  cases,  to  hear  and  SjlSfc«J)^^® 
determine  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  area  of  the  reservation "' 
actually  set  apart  to  said  Indians  and  that  provided  to  be  set  apart 
in  said  treaty,  if  any,  the  said  action  to  be  brought  by  the  said  Fond 
du  Lac  band,  of  Chippewa  Indians  against  the  United  States  by  peti-    Petition. 
taon,  verified  under  oath  by  any  duly  authorized  attorney  for  said 
Indians,  within  thirty  days  from  the  passage  of  this  Act;  and  in    Points  for  con- 
hearing  and  determining  the  said  matter,  the  court  shall  take  into  sideration,  etc. 
consideration  and  deteraiine  whether  since  the  date  of  said  treaty 
there  has  been  any  equitable  adjustment  made  to  said  Indians  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  the  alleged  difference  in  area,  and  the  court 
&hall  also  take  into  consideration  and  make  due  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  said  Indians  were  given  a  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  lands 
sold  and  disi)0«ed  of  under  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
entitled  **An  Act  for  the  relief  and  civilization  of  the  Chippewa    Vol. 25, p. 642. 
Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,"  approved  January  fourteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine.     The  Attorney-General  shall 
appear  and  answer  said  petition  within  thirty  days  from  the  filing    ^^^g^^r 
tnereof ,  nnless  the  time  for  pleading  be  extended  by  the  court  for 
cause  shown;  and  said  action  shall  have  precedence  in  said  court  and 
when  completed,  the  court  shall  make  a  full  report  to  Congress.  Report. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  report  to    Slsroton  and 
Congress,  as  soon  as  practicable,  or  at  its  next  regular  session,  copies  ^^^  of^DiOc^ 
of  all  treaties  or  agreements  made  with  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  ta  or  Sionx  In- 
bands  of  Dakota  or  Sioux  Indians  prior  to  and  since  eighteen  hun-  dians. 
dred  and  sixty-three;  also  a  statement  in  detail,  as  far  as  practica-  «5?P*'^i?^' 
ble,  of  all  amounts  or  sums  paid  to  said  Indians  under  said  treaties  or  g^g  treatie^tc! 
otherwise,  including  amounts  for  subsistence  since  said  period;  also 
tiie  extent  of  reservations  granted  to  them  by  said  treaties  or  agree- 
ments or  any  of  them  and  amounts  now  in  the  Treasury  arising  &om 
sale  of  their  reservations  or  portions  thereof;  also  statement  of  all 
appropriations  made  for  or  on  their  behalf  since  said  period,  or  on 
behalf  of  any  of  them. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  also  make  a  like  report  respect-    Santee  Sioux, 
ing  the  Santee  Sioux  Indians  of  Nebraska  and  the  Flandreau  Sioux  Nebraska,    and 
Indians  of  South  Dakota,  formerly  known  as  and  being  a  con-gioux'*    sou\h 
federacy  of  the  Medawakanton  and  Wapakoota  Sioux  Indians,  and  Dakota, 
shall  also  include  any  and  all  amounts  paid  to  said  bands  or  any  of 
them  under  treaties  with  and  appropriations  made  since  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sioux  of  different 
tribes,  including  the  Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska.    The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shsul  also  embrace  in  his  report  a  statement  of  annui-    Report  to  Con- 
ties  due,  if  any,  and  unpaid  to  said  Indians  prior  to  the  passage  of  SS^^J^s^^te 
the  forfeiture  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three.  Vol.  12,  p.'esB.* 
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Preamble.  Whereas  the  Seneca  Indians  in  council,  January  third,  eighteen 

VoL  27,  p.  470.  hundred  and  ninety-three,  duly  entered  into  an  agreement  witii 
William  B.  Barker  whereby  saia  nation  leased  to  said  Barker  the 
Oil  Springs,  the  Cattaraugus,  and  Allegany  reservations,  situate  in 
western  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  boring  and  testing  said  ter- 
ritory for  gas  and  oil,  imder  certain  conditions  therein  stated,  said 
agreement  having  been  ratified  and  confirmed  by  Act  of  Congress; 
and 
Seneca  In-     Whereas  the  assignee  of  said  lease  has  re-leased  to  the  Seneca 
^*Re*^ lease  of  Indians  certain  portions  of  the  lands  and  reservations,  included  or 
portions    of  referred  to  in  said  lease,  and  the  council  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of 
lands,  etc.,  rati-  Indians,  by  a  resolution  adopted  by  said  council,  on  or  about  the 
^^'  third  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  in  all  things 

ratified,  confirmed,  and  extended  as  to  the  lessee  thereof,  and  as  to 
the  assignees  thereof,  the  said  lease,  and  empowered  and  authorized 
them  to  fulfill  the  said  lease,  the  same  ana  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  original  lessee  mi^ht  or  could  have  done,  when  said  lease  was 
executed:  Now  therefore,  The  action  aforesaid  of  the  lessee  of  said 
lease  and  of  the  council  of  the  Seneca  Nation  is  hereby  ratified  and 
confirmed  as  the  same  has  been  sanctioned  and  ratified  by  the  said 
resolution  of  the  said  Seneca  Nation. 

[Vol.  30,  p.  90.1     The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  in  his  discretion,  from  year  to 
year,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  authorize  the 
Indian  resor-  Indians  residmg  on  any  Indian  reservation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
vuWtms,  Minne-  ^i^e^her  the  same  has  been  aUotted  in  severalty  or  is  stiU  unallotted, 
Disposal  of  to  fell,  cut,  remove,  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  dead  timber, 
dead  timber,      standing  or  faUeu,  on  such  reservation  or  any  part  thereof,  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  such  Indians;  and  he  may  also  m  like  manner  anthor- 
Chippewas.     ize  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota  who  have  any  interest  or 
right  in  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sales  of  ceded  Indian  lands  or 
the  timber  growing  thereon,  whereof  the  fee  is  still  in  the  United 
States,  to  fell,  cut,  remove,  seD  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  dead  tim- 
ber, standing  or  fallen,  on  such  ceded  land.    But  whenever  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  such  dead  timber  in  either  case  has  been 
killed,  burned,  girdled,  or  otherwise  injured  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  its  sale  under  this  Act,  then  in  that  case  such  authority 
shall  not  be  granted. 
Children  of     That  all  children  bom  of  a  marriage  heretofore  solemnized  between 
white  m£?  and  *  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Indian  woman  by  blood  and  not  by  adoption, 
Indian,  rights  to  where  said  Indian  woman  is  at  this  time,  or  was  at  the  time  of  her 
tribal  property,  death,  recognized  by  the  tribe  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  priv- 
®^-  ileges  to  the  property  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  mother  belongs,  or 

belonged  at  the  time  of  her  death,  by  blood,  as  any  other  member  of 
the  tribe,  and  no  prior  Act  of  Congress  shall  be  construed  as  to 
debar  such  child  of  such  light. 

[Vol.30,  p. 92.1     Sec.  9.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 

Chrt8?SSr*B^  directed  to  appoint  a  discreet  person  as  a  commissioner,  who  shall 

ervation,   Kan-  visit  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indian  Reservation  in  Franklin 

sas-  County,  Kansas,  and  make  a  thorough  investigation  and  full  report 

to^^^^te  o'  **^®  tit^®  o^  *^®  individual  members  of  said  bands  in  and  to  the 

etc.,  title  of  al-  several  tracts  of  land  therein  which  have  been  allotted  to  said  mem- 

lottees,  etc.       bers,  for  which  certificates  have  been  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of 

Vol  12,  p.  1106.  Indian  Affairs,  as  provided  in  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  July 

sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fiftv-nine,  with  the  Swan  Creek  and 

Black  River  Chippewas,  and  the  Mimsee  or  Christian  Indians  of 

Kimsas. 

Census  of  In-     That  said  commissioner  shall  take  a  census  of  said  Indians,  the 

dians,  etc.         enrollment  to  be  made  upon  separate  lists;  the  first  to  include  all  of 

said  bands  who  hold  title  to  land  either  by  original  allotment  and 

certificate,  by  purchase  and  approved  conveyance,  or  by  inheritance, 

with  a  description  of  the  land  so  held  or  owned  by  each,  and  where 

any  tract  is  claimed  by  tenants  in  common,  eitiier  as  heirs  of  a 

deceased  allottee  or  otherwise,  the  interest  of  each  claimant  in  such 

tract  to  be  clearly  and  distinctly  stated,  the  ownership  of  lands  of 

deceased  allottees  to  bo  determined  under  the  laws  of  Kansas  relat 

ing  to  descent;  and  the  second  list  to  embrace  all  of  said  bauds  who 
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hare  not  received  an  allotraent  of  land,  but  wonld,  if  there  were 
sufficient  land,  be  entitled  thereto  nnder  the  treaty. 

That  upon  the  approval  of  said  census  and  the  report  of  said  com- 
missioner by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  patents  in  fee  shall  issue    Patents  in  fee. 
in  favor  of  those  persons  found  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Literior  to  be 
entitled  to  the  land  held  by  them. 

.That  where  there  are  several  heirs,  and  partition  of  land  is  i)racti-    Partition  of 
cable,  the  partition  shall  be  made  by  said  commissioner,  but  if  not^*'^^'  ®*^ 
practicable  said  land  may  be  appraised  and  sold  as  hereinafter 
directed,  and  the  net  proceeds  paid  to  said  heirs  according  to  the 
respective  title  or  share  each  ma^  have  in  said  land. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  cwii*  V  *  ° 
to  issue  a  patent  in  fee  to  the  Moravian  Church,  or  its  constituted  saslpaten  ffn 
anthorities,  for  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  fee'to,  etc. 
section  twelve,  of  township  seventeen  south,  of  range  eighteen  east, 
in  Kansas.  ^ 

That  the  residue  of  their  lands  shall  be  appraised  by  a  commission  a^^e^e^ ?? 
consisting  of  said  commissioner,  the  Indian  agent,  and  a  person  to  due  of  lands. 
be  selected  by  the  Indians  in  open  council,  who  shall  report  the    Reporte. 
same  to  the  Conmiissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  that  said  commission 
shall  place  a  valuation  for  purposes  hereinafter  named  on  all  tracts 
of  land  now  owned  or  held  by  inheritance,  and  make  a  separate  j^^"®****®^ 
report  thereof. 

That  npon  the  approval  of  said  appraisement  by  the  Secretary  of  ^ f*u^£  ^^^^b v 
the  Interior,  he  shall  offer  said  residue  of  lands,  at  the  proper  land  land  office,  etc. 
office  in  Kansas,  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  as  ne  may 
deem  advisable,  except  that  the  time  for  full  and  complete  payment 
shall  not  exceed  one  year,  with  clause  of  absolute  forfeiture  in  case 
of  default:  Aiidpromded,  That  the  same  shall  be  sold  to  the  highest  S[£^;  vjdd 
bidder,  and  at  a  price  not  less  than  the  appraised  value.  ^  * 

That  where  an  allottee  has  died  leaving  no  heirs  or  has  abandoned  t^^h^h^^}}^^ 
his  or  her  allotment,  and  has  not  resided  thereon  or  lived  within  the  J^hmit^Mop 
said  reservation  for  three  consecutive  years,  the  lands  and  improve-  abandoned  his 
ments  of  such  aJlottee  shall  be  appraised  and  sold  in  like  manner  as  allotment, 
other  lands  nerein  described,  as  provided  herein. 

That  the  net  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  herein  Net  proceeds 
anthorized  to  be  sold,  after  payment  of  the  expenses  of  appraisal  J^?^  ^J*^®  ^^ 
and  sale  thereof,  shall  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of 
those  members  of  said  bands  of  Indians  who  have  not  received  any 
land  by  allotment,  and  shall  be  paid  per  capita  to  those  entitled  to 
share  therein  who  are  of  age,  and  to  others  as  they  shall  arrive  at 
the  a^  of  twenty-one  years,  ux>on  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Intenor,  or  shall  be  exx>ended  for  their  benefit  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  deem  for  their  best  interest. 

That  when  a  purchaser  shall  have  made  full  pajrment  for  a  tract 
of  land,  as  herein  provided,  patent  shall  be  issued  as  in  case  of  public 
binds  under  the  homestead  and  preemption  laws. 

That,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,    Appropria- 
there  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treae-       ' 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  which  sum  shall  be  reimbursed    R  ei  m  b  u  r  se- 
as follows:  All  expenses  of  appraisal  and  sale  out  of  the  proceeds  of  ™^"^- 
snch  sale,  and  all  other  expenses  out  of  the  funds  of  said  Chippewa 
and  Munsee  or  Christian  Indians,  now  held  for  them  by  the  United 
States,  said  sum  being  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-six,  forty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
and  thirty-six  cents. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized    Per   capita 
to  pay  over  to  the  said  Chippewa  and  Munsee  or  Christian  Indians,  P*^^?? ®Jl,t  «?5 
per  capita,  the  remainder  of  said  funds  of  forty-two  thousand  five^^"*^"*"^®^' 
hnndred  and  sixty  dollars  and  thirty-six  cents,  trust  funds  now  to 
their  credit  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department,  after  deducting 
the  exi)eiises  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

That  no  proceedings  shall  be  taken  under  this  section  until  the    Consent, 
said  bands  of  Indians  shall  file  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  their  consent  thereto  expressed  in  open  council. 
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[Vol.  30,  p. 88.]  AGREEMENT    WITH    THE   SHOSHONE   AND   ARAPAHOE 
TRIBES  OF  INDIANS  IN  WYOMING. 

Agreement     3^^*  1^*  That  the  following  amended  agreement  with  the  Sho* 

with  the  s ho- shone  and  Arapahoe  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Wvomingis 

shone  and  Arap-  hereby  accepted,  ratifie<l,  and  confirmed,  and  shall  be  binding  upoir 

said  Indians  when  they  shall  in  the  nsnal  manner  agree  to  the 

amendment  herein  made  thereto,  and  as  amended  is  as  follows, 

namely: 

Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  at  Shoshone  Agency, 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  by  and  between  James  McLaughlin,  IJnited 
States  Indian  inspector,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Article  I. 

Lands  relin-  For  the  consideration  hereinafter  named  the  said  Shoshone  and 
quished.  Arapahoe  tribes  of  Indians  hereby  cede,  convey,  transfer,  relinquish, 

and  surrender  forever  and  absolutely  all  their  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est of  every  kind  and  character  in  and  to  the  lands  and  the  water 
rights  appertaining  thereunto  embraced  in  the  following-described 
tract  of  country,  embracing  the  Big  Horn  Hot  Springs  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming: 

All  that  portion  of  the  Shoshone  Reservation  described  as  follows, 
to  wit:  Beginning  at  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  said  reservation, 
where  Owl  Creek  empties  into  the  Big  Horn  River;  thence  south 
ten  miles,  following  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  reservation;  thence 
due  west  ten  miles;  thence  due  north  to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
of  Owl  Creek,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  reservation;  thence  following  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  said 
Owl  Creek  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Article  H. 

Consideration.  In  consideration  for  the  lands  ceded,  sold,  relinquished,  and  con- 
veyed as  aforesaid,  the  United  States  stipulates  and  agrees  to  i^ay  to 
the  said  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  tribes  of  Indians  the  sum  of  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  Indians 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  described. 

Article  HI. 

Per  capita  dis-  Of  the  said  sixty  thousand  dollars  provided  for  in  Article  II  of 
tribntionofpor- this  agreement  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  ten  thousand  dollars  shall 
eroUon  rn^y  ^  available  within  ninety  days  after  the  ratification  of  this  agree- 
etc.  *  ment,  the  same  to  be  distributed  per  capita,  in  cash,  among  the 

Indians  belonging  on  the  reservation.  That  portion  of  the  afore- 
said ten  thousand  dollars  to  which  the  Arapahoes  are  entitled  is,  by 
their  unanimous  and  expressed  desire,  to  be  expended,  by  their 
agent,  in  the  purchase  of  stock  cattle  for  distribution  among  the 
tribe,  and  that  portion  of  the  before-mentioned  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars to  which  the  Shoshones  are  entitled  shall  be  distributed  per 
Proviso.  capita,  in  cash,  among  them:  Provided,  That  in  cases  where  heads 

stock  cattle,    of  families  may  so  elect,  stock  cattle  to  the  amount  to  which  they 

may  be  entitled  may  be  purchased  for  them  by  their  agent. 
Paymentof re-  The  remaining  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the'  aforesaid  sixty  thou- 
Side?atton  '^^'  ^^^  dollars  is  to  be  paid  in  five  annual  installments  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  each,  the  money  to  be  expended,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  for  the  civilization,  industrial  education,  and 
subsistence  of  the  Indians;  said  subsistence  to  be  of  bacon,  coffee, 
and  sugar,  and  not  to  exceed  at  any  time  five  pounds  of  bacon,  fonr 
pounds  of  coffee,  and  eight  pounds  of  sugar  for  each  one  hundred 
rations. 
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Article  IV. 

Nothing  in  this  a^eement  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the    EzisUng  an- 
Indians  of  any  annuities  or  benefits  to  wtiich  they  are  entitled  under  '^'i***®^- 
existing  agreements  or  treaty  stipulations. 

Article  V. 

This  agreement  shall  not  be  binding  upon  either  party  until  rati-    Ratification, 
fied  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Done  at  Shoshone  Agency,  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  April,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

James  McLaughlin,    [seal.] 

U.  S.  Indian  Inspector. 

(Here  follow  the  signatures  of  Washakie,  chief  of  the  Shoshones) 
Sharp  Nose,  chief  of  the  Arapahoes,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy 
one  other  male  adult  Indians  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  belonging 
on  the  Shoshone  Reservation.) 

I  certify  that,  at  the  request  of  Indian  Inspector  James  McLaugh- 
lin, I  read  the  foregoing  agreement  to  the  Indians  in  joint  council, 
and  that  it  was  explained  to  the  interpreters,  paragraph  by  para- 
graph. 

John  S.  Loud, 
Captain  9th  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army, 
Commanding  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo. 

We  certify  that  the  foregoing  agreement  was  fully  explained  in 
joint  council  to  the  Shoshone's  and  Arapahoe's  tribes,  that  they 
fnlly  understand  the  nature  of  the  agreement,  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Edmo.  Le  Clair, 
NoBKOK,  his  X  mark, 

Shoshone  Interpreters, 
Hbnby  Lee 
William  Shakespeare 
Arapahoe  Interpreters. 

Witnesses: 

Thos.  R.  Beason, 
Jno.  W.  Twiaas,  Jr. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  names,  though  in  some  cases  dupli- 
cates, in  every  instance  represents  different  Individuals. 

Edmo.  Le  Clair, 
Special  Interpreter. 

Witnesses  to  the  foregoing  agreement  and  signatures  of  the  In- 
dians. 

John  S.  Loud, 

Captain  9th  Cavalry. 
John  F.  McBlain, 

1st  Lt.  9th  Cavabry. 
Jno.  W.  Twiggs,  Jr. 
Thos.  R.  Reason. 
Jno.  W.  Clark, 

Allotting  Agent. 
John  Roberts, 
Missionary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  the  Indians. 

I  certify  that  the  Indians,  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes,  numbering 
two  hundred  and  seventy-three  (273)  persons,  who  have  signed  the 
foregoing  agreement,  constitute  a  majority  of  all  male  Indians  over 
eighteen  (18)  years  of  age,  belonging  on  the  Shoshone  Reservation, 
Wyoming. 

.     Richard  H.  Wilson, 
Captain  8th  Infty.,  Acting  Ind.  Agent.     ^^  , 

.yuzedbyCOOgle 
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Appropriation.  That  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  payment  stipulated  for  in  ihe 
first  paragraph  of  article  three  of  the  foregoing  agreement,  the  same 
to  he  paid  to  the  Indians  belonging  on  the  Shoshone  Beserya^ion 
per  capita  in  cash,  or  expended  for  them  by  their  agent  in  the  pnr- 
chase  of  stock  cattle,  as  in  said  article  provided,  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

That  of  the»  lands  ceded,  sold,  relinquished,  and  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  by  the  foregoing  agreement  herein  amended,  and  ac- 
One      m^lecepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  one  mile  square  at  and  about  the 
square  granted  principal  hot  spring  thereon  contained,  is  hereby  ceded,  granted, 
min^  j.glijjq^igjjQ^^  ^^^  conveyed  unto  the  State  of  Wyoming;  said  mile 

square  to  be  determined  as  follows:  Commencing  at  a  point  one- 
fourth  mile  due  east  from  said  main  spring,  running  thence  one-half 
mile  north,  thence  one  mile  west,  thence  one  mile  south,  thence  one 
mije  east,  thence  one-half  mile  north  to  the  point  of  beginning,  and 
Remaindor  to  the  remainder  of  the  said  lands,  ceded,  sold,  relinquished,  ana  con- 
be  public  lands,  veyed  to  the  United  States,  by  the  agreement  herein  ratified  and 
®"^  confirmed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  public  lands  of  the  United 

States,  subject  to  entry,  however,  only  under  the  homestead  and 
town-site  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Approved,  June  7,  1897. 


Jnne23,1807.       Chap.  8.  An  Act  To  amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  entry 
Vnl  »i  n  in<i     ^^  lands  in  Greer  County,  Oklahoma,  to  give  preference  rifcbts  to  settlers,  ana 
voi.au,  p.  juo.    jqj.  Qtiier  pijrposes,"  approved  January  eighteenth,  eighteen  hondred  and 
ninety-seven. 

oS^^^'  ^^"  ^^  *^  ^^^^^ted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Extension  of  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  time  for 
time  to  occu- the  exercise  of  the  preference  right  of  entry  granted  to  bona  fide 
^erci»B  prefer^  occupants  of  land  within  the  territory  established  as  Greer  Ck)unty, 
ence  right  of  Oklahoma,  by  section  one  of  an  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for 
entry.  the  entry  of  lands  in  Greer  County,  Oklahoma,  to  give  preference 

Vol.  29,  p. 490.   rights  to  settlers,  and  for   other   purposes,"  approved   January 
eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  extended  to  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight. 
Approved,  June  28,  1897. 


July  19, 1897.  CHAP.  9.  An  Act  Making  appropriations  to  snpply  defidendes  in  the  appra- 
■^-  ,  ~ — ;^r~  priationa  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hnndrea  and 
Voi.  if),  p.  ia&.    ninety- seven,  and  for  prior  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Deficiencies  ^'^^^^^  States  of  America  in  Congress  a^sembledy  That  the  following 
appropriations,  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  supply  denciencies 
in  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  and  for  prior  years,  and  for  other  objects  hereinafter 
stated,  namely: 


Indian  affairs.  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

[Voi.ao,p.i^.] 

To  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  securing  the  consent  to  removal 

Removal  of  ^y  ^^^  Southern  Ute  Indians,  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  remov- 

Southem   Ute  ing  said  Indians,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  recently 

^dian^  passed  for  their  removal,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars  and 

C?oW  '^reek  seventy-three  cents, 
and  Winnebago     To  reimburse  certain  settlers  for  balances  due  on  account  of  dam- 
Reservation,      ages  sustained  by  reason  of  their  removal  from  the  C5row  Creek  and 
ment'of  certain  ^^"'^^^^^^  reservations  in  South  Dakota,  six  hundred  and  one 
settlers,  etc.       dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents. 
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AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONERS  TO 
NEGOTIATE  WITH  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES  AND  THE  COM- 
MISSIONERS ON  THE  PART  OP  THE  CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKASAW 
INDIANS. 

This  agreement,  by  and  between  the  G^ovemment  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
first  part,  entered  into  in  its  behalf  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  Henry  L.  Dawes,  Frank  C.  Armstrong,  Archibald  S.  McKennon,  Thomas 
B.  Cabaniss,  and  Alexander  B.  Montgomery,  dnly  appnointed  and  authorized  there- 
onto,  and  the  goyemments  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  or  nations  of 
Indians  in  the  Indian  Territorjr,  respectively,  of  the  second  part,  entered  into  in 
behalf  of  snch  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  governments,  duly  appointed  and  author- 
ized thereunto,  viz,  Green  McCnrtain,  J.  S.  Standley,  N.  B.  Ainsworth,  Ben 
Hampton,  Wesley  Anderson,  Amos  Henry,  D.  C.  Garland,  and  A.  S.  Williams,  in 
behalf  of  the  Choctaw  tribe  or  nation,  and  R.  M.  Harris,  I.  O.  Lewis,  Holmes 
Colbert,  P.  S.  Mosely,  M.  V.  Cheadle,  R.  L.  Murray,  William  Perry,  A.  H.  Col- 
bert, and  R.  L.  Boyd,  in  behalf  of  the  Chickasaw  tnbe  er  nation, 

Witnesseth,  that  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  undertakings  herein  contained, 
it  is  agreed  as  follows: 

That  all  the  lands  within  the  Indian  Territory  belonging  to  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Indians  shall  be  Plotted  to  the  members  of  said  tribes  so  as  to  give  to 
each  member  of  these  tribes  (except  the  Choctaw  freedmen) ,  so  far  as  x>ossible,  a 
fair  and  equal  share  thereof ,  considering  the  character  and  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
the  location  and  value  of  the  lands. 

That  all  the  lands  set  anart  for  town  sites,  and  the  strip  of  land  lying  between 
the  city  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  and  the  Arkansas  and  Poteau  rivers,  extending 
up  said  river  to  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek;  and  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each  to 
include  the  buildings  now  occupied  for  the  Jones  Academy,  Tushkahoma  Female 
Seminary,  Wheelock  Orphan  Seminary,  and  Armstrong  Orphan  Academy;  and 
ten  acres  for  the  capitol  building  in  the  Choctaw  Nation;  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  each  immediately  contiguous  to  and  including  the  buildings  known  as  Bloom- 
field  Academy,  Lebannon  Orphan  Home,  Harley  Institute,  Rock  Academy,  and 
Collins  Institute;  and  five  acres  for  the  capitol  building  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation; 
and  the  use  of  one  acre  of  land  for  each  church  house  now  erected  outside  of  the 
towns;  and  eighty  acres  of  land  each  for  J.  S.  Murrow,  H.  R.  Schermerhom,  and 
the  widow  of  R.  S.  Bell,  who  have  been  laboring  as  missionaries  in  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  since  the  year  1866,  with  the  same  conditions  and  limita- 
tions as  apply  to  lands  allotted  to  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations,  and  to  be  located  on  lands  not  occupied  by  a  Choctaw  or  a  Chickasaw; 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  land,  to  be  determined  by  the  townsite  commission, 
to  include  all  court-houses  and  jails,  and  other  public  buildings  not  hereinbefore 
provided  for,  shall  be  exempted  from  division.  And  all  coal  and  asphalt  in  or 
under  the  lands  allotted  and  reserved  from  allotment,  shall  be  reserved  ror  the  sole 
use  of  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,  exclusive  of  freedmen: 
Provided,  That  where  any  coal  or  asphalt  is  hereafter  opened  on  land  allotted,  sold, 
or  reserved,  the  value  of  the  use  of  the  necessary  surface  for  prospecting  or  mining, 
and  the  dtunage  done  to  the  other  land  and  improvements,  shall  be  ascertained 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  paid  to  the  allottee,  or 
owner  of  the  land,  by  the  lessee,  or  party  operating  the  same,  before  operations 
bwnn. 

That  in  order  to  such  equal  division,  the  lands  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws 
ahall  be  graded  and  appraised  so  as  to  give  to  each  member,  so  far  as  possible,  an 
equal  value  of  the  land:  Provided,  That  the  lands  allotted  to  the  Choctaw  freed- 
men are  to  be  deducted  from  the  portion  to  be  allotted  under  this  agreement  to 
the  members  of  the  Choctaw  tribe,  so  as  to  reduce  the  allotments  to  the  Qioctaws  by 
the  value  of  the  same  and  not  affect  the  value  of  the  allotments  to  the  Chickasaws. 
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That  the  said  Choctaw  freedmen  who  may  be  entitled  to  allotmeDts  of  forty 
acres  each  shall  be  entitled  each  to  land  equal  in  value  to  forty  acres  of  the  average 
land  of  the  two  nations. 

That  in  the  appraisement  of  the  lands  to  be  allotted  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
tribes  shall  each  have  a  representative,  to  be  appointed  by  their  respective  execu- 
tives, to  coox)erate  with  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  or  any  one 
making  appraisements  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
grading  and  appraising  the  lands  preparatory  to  allotment.  And  the  land  shall 
be  valued  in  the  appraisement  as  if  m  its  original  condition,  excluding  the  improve- 
ments thereon. 

That  the  appraisement  and  allotment  shall  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  shall  begin  as  soon  as  the  progress  of  the  surveys 
now  being  made  by  the  United  States  Government  will  admit. 

That  each  member  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,  includingr  Choctaw 
freedmen,  shall,  where  it  is  i)08sible,  have  the  right  to  take  his  allotment  on  land 
the  improvements  on  which  belong  to  him,  and  such  improvements  shall  not  be 
estimated  in  the  value  of  his  allotment.  In  the  case  of  minor  children,  allotments 
shall  be  selected  for  them  by  their  father,  mother,  guardian,  or  the  administrator 
having  charge  of  their  estate,  preference  being  given  in  the  order  named,  and 
shall  not  be  sold  during  his  minority.  Allotments  shall  be  selected  for  prisonerSf 
convicts,  and  incompetents  by  some  suitable  person  akin  to  them,  and  dne  care 
taken  that  all  persons  entitled^  thereto  have  allotments  made  to  them. 

All  the  lands  allotted  shall  be  nontaxable  while  the  title  remains  in  the  orjginal 
allottee,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty-one  years  from  date  of  patent;  and  each  allottee 
shall  select  from  his  allotment  a  homestead  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  for  -which 
he  shall  have  a  separate  patent,  and  which  shall  be  inalienable  for  twenty-one 
years  from  date  of  patent.  This  provision  shall  also  apply  to  the  Chocta"w  freed- 
men to  the  extent  of  his  allotment.  Selections  for  homesteads  for  minors  to  be 
made  as  provided  herein  in  case  of  idlotments,  and  the  remainder  of  the  lands 
allotted  to  said  members  shall  be  alienable  for  a  price  to  be  actually  paid,  and  to 
include  no  former  indebtedness  or  obligation — one-fourth  of  said  remainder  in 
one-year,  one-fourth  in  three  years,  and  the  balance  of  said  alienable  lands  in  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  patent. 

That  all  contracts  looking  to  the  sale  or  incumbrance  in  any  way  of  the  land  of 
an  allottee,  except  the  sales  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  be  null  and  void.  No 
allottee  shall  lease  his  allotment,  or  any  portion  thereof,  for  a  longer  period  than 
five  years,  and  then  without  the  privilejje  of  renews.  Every  lease  which  is  not 
evidenced  by  a  writing,  setting  out  specifically  the  terms  thereof,  or  which  is  not 
recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  United  States  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  land  is  located,  within  three  months  after  the  date  of  its  execution,  shall  be 
void,  and  the  purchaser  or  lessee  shall  acquire  no  rights  whatever  by  an  entry  or 
holding  thereunder.  And  no  such  lease  nor  any  sale  shall  be  valid  as  against  the 
allottee  unless  providing  to  him  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  lands  sold  or 
leased. 

That  all  controversies  arising  between  the  members  of  said  tribes  as  to  their 
right  to  have  certain  lands  allotted  to  them  shall  be  settled  by  the  commission 
making  the  allotments. 

That  the  United  States  shall  put  each  allottee  in  possession  of  his  allotment  and 
remove  all  persons  therefrom  objectionable  to  the  allottee. 

That  the  United  States  shall  survey  and  definitely  mark  and  locate  the  ninetj'- 
eighth  (98th)  meridian  of  westlon^tude  between  Red  and  Canadian  rivers  before 
allotment  of  the  lands  herein  provided  for  shall  begin. 

That  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  completion  of  said  allotments,  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  shall 
jointly  execute,  under  their  hands  and  the  seals  of  their  respective  nations,  and 
deliver  to  each  of  said  allottees,  patents  convejdng  to  him  all  the  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  in  and  to  the  land  which  shall  have  been 
allotted  to  him  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  this  agreement,  excepting 
all  coal  and  asphalt  in  or  under  said  land.  Said  patents  shall  be  framed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  and  shall  embrace  the  land  allotted  to 
such  patentee  and  no  other  land.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States  shall  annex  to  such  patent  his  official  certincate  that  it  is  drawn  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement;  that  "it  embraces  the  land  allotted  to 
such  patentee,  and  no  other  land,  and  that  he  approves  said  patent;  and  said  cer- 
tificate shall  be  operative  as  a  relinquishment  of  all  right,  title  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  the  land  conveyed  by  said  patents,  and  as  a  guaranty  of 
the  United  States  of  title  to  and  possession  of  the  land  so  conveyed,  and  the  accept/- 
£Uice  of  his  patents  by  such  allottee  shall  be  operative  as  an  assent  on  his  part  to 
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!the  allotment  and  conveyance  of  all  the  lands  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  in 
accordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  and  as  a  relinqnishment  of  all 
,  bis  right,  title  and  interest  in  and  to  any  and  all  parts  thereof,  except  the  land 
[  embracea  in  said  patents,  except  also  his  mterest  in  the  proceeds  of  all  lands,  coal 
and  asphalt  herein  excepted  from  allotment. 

That  the  United  States  shall  provide  by  law  for  proper  records  of  land  titles  in 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes. 

The  rights  of  way  for  railroads  through  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations 
to  be  surveyed  and  set  apart  and  platted  to  conform  to  the  respective  acts  of 
Congress  granting  the  same  in  cases  where  said  rights  of  way  are  deiined  by  such 
acts  of  Congress,  but  in  cases  where  the  acts  of  Congress  do  not  define  the  same, 
then  Congress  is  memoralized  to  definitely  fix  the  widths  of  said  rights  of  way  for 
station  grounds  and  between  stations,  so  that  railroads  now  constructed  through 
I  said  nations  shall  have,  as  near  as  possible,  uniform  rights  of  wsk^f;  and  Congress 
r  is  also  requested  to  fix  uniform  rates  of  fare  and  freight  for  all  railroads  through 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations;  branch  railroads  now  constructed  and  not 
bnilt  according  to  acts  of  Congress  to  pay  the  same  rates  for  rights  of  way  and 
station  gronnds  as  main  lines. 

It  is  fnrther  agreed  that  there  shall  be  appointed  a  commission  for  each  of  the 
two  nations.  Each  commission  shall  consist  of  one  member,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  executive  of  the  tribe  for  which  said  commission  is  to  act,  who  shall  not  be 
interested  in  town  property  other  than  his  home,  and  one  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  to  be  designated  by  the  chairman  thereof.  Each 
of  said  oommissions  shall  lay  out  town  sites,  to  be  restricted  as  far  as  possible  to 
their  present  limits,  where  towns  are  now  located  in  the  nation  for  which  said 
commission  is  appointed.  Said  commission  shall  have  prepared  correct  and  proi)er 
plats  of  each  town,  and  file  one  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  United  States  mstrict 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  town  is  located,  and  one  with  the  principal 
chief  or  governor  of  the  nation  in  which  the  town  is  located,  and  one  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  approved  by  him  before  the  same  shall  take  effect. 
When  said  towns  are  so  laid  out,  each  lot,  on  which  permanent,  substantial  and 
valuable  improvements,  other  than  fences,  tillage  and  temporary  houses,  have  been 
made,  shall  be  valued  by  the  commission  provided  for  the  nation  in  which  the 
town  is  located  at  the  price  a  fee  simple  title  to  the  same  would  bring  in  the  market 
at  the  time  the  valuation  is  made,  but  not  to  include  in  such  value  the  improve- 
ments thereon.  The  owner  of  the  improvements  on  each  lot  shall  have  the  riffht 
to  buy  the  same  at  sixty-two  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  said  market  vfdue  within 
sixty  days  from  date  of  notice  served  on  him  that  such  lot  is  for  sale,  and  if  he 
purchases  the  same,  he  shall,  within  ten  days  from  his  purchase,  pay  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  price,  and  the  balance  in 
three  equal  annual  installments,  and  when  the  entire  sum  is  paid  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  patent  for  the  same.  In  case  the  two  members  of  the  Commission  fail  to  agree 
as  to  the  market  value  of  any  lot,  they  shall  select  a  third  person,  who  is  not  inter- 
ested in  town  lots,  who  shall  act  with  them  to  determine  said  value. 

If  such  owner  of  the  improvements  on  any  lot  fails  within  sixty  days  to  purchase 
and  make  the  first  payment  on  same,  such  lot,  with  the  improvements  thereon, 
shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  under  the  direction  of  the 
aforesaid  Commission,  and  the  purchaser  at  such  s^e  shall  pa^  to  the  owner  of 
the  improvements  the  price  for  which  said  lot  shall  be  sold  less  sixty-two  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  the  said  appraised  value  of  the  lot,  and  shall  pay  the  sixty-two 
and  one-half  per  cent,  of  said  appraised  value  into  the  United  States  Treasury, 
under  regulations  to  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  four  instal- 
ments as  hereinbefore  provided.  The  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  reject 
any  bid  on  such  lot  which  they  consider  below  its  value. 

All  lots,  not  so  appraised,  shall  be  sold  from  time  to  time  at  public  auction  (after 

{)roper  advertisement)  by  the  Commission  for  the  nation  in  which  the  town  is 
ocated,  as  may  seem  for  the  best  interest  of  the  nations  and  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  each  town,  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  in  four  instalments  as  herein- 
before provided  for  improved  lots.  The  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  reject 
any  hid  for  such  lots  which  they  consider  below  its  value. 

AH  the  payments  herein  provided  for  shall  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  into  the  United  States  Treasury.  A  failure  of  sixty  days 
to  make  any  one  payment  to  be  a  forfeiture  of  all  payments  made  and  all  rights 
nnder  the  contract:  Prcnnded,  That  the  purchaser  of  any  lot  shall  have  the  option 
of  paying  the  entire  price  of  the  lot  before  the  same  is  due. 

No  tax  shall  be  assessed  by  any  town  government  against  anjr  town  lot  unsold 
by  the  commission,  and  no  tax  levied  against  a  lot  sold,  as  herem  provided,  shall 
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constitute  a  lien  on  same  till  the  purchase  price  thereof  has  been  fully  paid  to  the 
nation. 

The  money  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  sale  of  all  town  lota, 
shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes 
(freedmen  excepted) ;  and  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this 
agreement,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  thereafter,  the  funds  so  accumulated  shall 
be  divided  and  paid  out  to  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  (freedmen  excited), 
each  member  of  the  two  tribes  to  receive  an  equal  portion  thereof. 

That  no  law  or  ordinance  shall  be  passed  by  any  town  which  interferes  with  the 
enforcement  of  or  is  in  conflict  with  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  constitutions  en* 
laws,  or  those  of  the  United  States,  and  all  persons  in  such  towns  shall  be  subject 
to  said  laws;  and  the  United  States  agrees  to  maintain  strict  laws  in  the  territory 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  against  the  introduction,  sale,  barter,  or 
giving  away,  of  lic^uors  and  intoxicants  of  any  kind  or  quality. 

That  said  commission  shall  be  authorized  to  locate,  within  a  suitable  distance 
from  each  town  site,  not  to  exceed  five  acres  to  be  used  as  a  cemetery;  and  when 
any  town  has  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  to  be  part  of  the  fund  arising 
from  the  sale  of  town  lots,  ten  dollars  per  acre  therefor,  such  town  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  patent  for  the  same  as  herein  provided  for  titles  to  allottees,  and  shaJl  dispose 
of  same  at  reasonable  prices  in  suitable  lots  for  burial  purposes;  the  proceeds 
derived  from  such  sales  to  be  applied  by  the  town  government  to  the  proper 
improvement  and  care  of  said  cemetery. 

That  no  charge  or  claim  shall  be  made  against  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  tribes 
by  the  United  States  for  the  expenses  of  surveying  and  platting  the  lands  and 
town  sites,  or  for  grading,  appraising,  and  allotting  the  lands,  or  for  appraising 
and  disposing  of  the  town  lots  as  herein  provided. 

That  the  lands  adjacent  to  Fort  Smith  and  lands  for  court-houses,  jails,  and 
other  public  purposes,  excepted  from  allotment,  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  same 
manner  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  provided  for  town  lots  herein,  but  not  till 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  councils  shall  direct  such  disposition  to  be  made 
thereof;  and  said  land  adjacent  thereto  shall  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  for  police  purposes. 

There  shall  be  set  apart  and  exempted  fi-om  appraisement  and  sale,  in  the  towns, 
lots  upon  which  churches  and  parsona^  are  now  built  and  occupied,  not  to 
exceed  fiftyfeet  front  and  one  hundred  feet  deep  for  each  church  or  parsonage: 
Provided y  That  such  lots  shall  only  be  used  tor  churches  and  parsonages,  and 
when  they  cease  to  be  used  shall  revert  to  the  members  of  the  tribes  to  be  oisposed 
of  as  other  town  lots:  Provided  further,  That  these  lots  may  be  sold  by  the 
churches  for  which  they  are  set  apart  if  the  purchase  money  therefor  is  invested 
in  other  lot  or  lots  in  the  same  town,  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  and  with  the 
same  conditions  and  limitations. 

It  is  agreed  that  all  the  coal  and  asphalt  within  the  limits  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations  shall  remain  and  be  the  common  property  of  the  members  of 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  (freedmen  excepted),  so  that  each  and  every 
member  shall  have  an  equal  and  undivided  interest  in  the  whole;  and  no  patent 
provided  for  in  this  agreement  shall  convey  any  title  thereto.  The  revenues  from 
coal  and  asphalt,  or  so  much  as  shall  be  necessary,  shall  be  used  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  Indian  blood  of  the  members  of  said  tribes.  Such  coal  and 
asphalt  mines  as  are  now  in  operation,  and  all  others  which  may  hereafter  be 
leased  and  operated,  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  or  two  trustees, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  on  ttie  recom- 
mendation of  the  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  who  shall  be  a  Choctaw 
by  blood,  whose  term  shall  be  for  four  years,  and  one  on  the  recommendation  of 
tne  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  who  shall  be  a  Chickasaw  bv  blood,  whose 
term  shall  be  for  two  years;  after  which  the  term  of  appointees  shall  be  four  years. 
They  shall  each  give  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  under  such 
rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Their  salaries  shall 
be  fixed  and  paid  by  their  respective  nations. 

All  coal  and  asphalt  mines  in  the  two  nations,  whether  now  developed  or  to  be 
hereafter  developed,  shall  be  operated,  and  the  royalties  therefrom  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  drawn  therefrom  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

All  contracts  made  by  the  national  agents  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations 
for  operating  coal  and  asphalt,  with  any  person  or  corporation  are  hereby  ratified 
and  confirmed,  and  the  lessee  shall  have  the  right  to  renew  the  same  when  they 
expire. 

All  agreements  heretofore  made  by  any  person  or  corporation  with  any  member 
or  members  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  Nation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain 
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snch  member  or  members'  permission  to  operate  coal  or  asphalt,  are  hereby  declared 
void,  bnt  snch  persons  or  corporations  shall  have  prior  right  to  lease  the  coal  or 
asphalt  claims  described  therein  by  application  to  the  trnstees  within  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  this  agreement. 

All  leases  nnder  this  agreement  shall  include  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which 
shall  be  in  a  square  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  shall  be  for  thirty  years.  The  roy- 
alty on  coal  shall  be  fifteen  cents  per  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds  on  all  coal  mined, 
payable  on  the  25th  day  of  the  month  next  succeeding  that  in  which  it  is  mined. 
Koyaltv  on  asphalt  shall  be  sisty  cents  per  ton  on  .  .  .  asphalt,  payable  same  as 
coal:  Provided,  That  the  legislatures  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  may 
reduce  snch  royalties  when  they  deem  it  for  their  best  interests  to  do  so.  No 
royalties  shall  be  paid  except  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  as  herein  provided. 

Lessees  shall  pay  on  each  coal  or  asphalt  claim  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  in  advance,  for  the  first  and  second  years;  two  hundred  dollars  per 
annum*  in  advance,  for  the  third  and  fourth  years;  and  five  hundred  dollars  for 
each  succeeding  year  thereafter.  All  such  payments  shall  be  treated  as  advanced 
royalty  on  the  mine  or  claim  on  which  they  are  made,  and  shall  be  a  credit  as 
royalty  when  each  said  mine  is  developed  and  operated  and  its  production  is  in 
excess  of  snch  guaranteed  annual  advanced  payments;  and  all  persons  having  coal 
leases  must  pay  said  annual  advancedpayments  on  each  claim  whether  developed 
or  undeveloped:  I^crcided,  however.  That  should  any  lessee  neglect  or  refuse  to 
pay  such  advanced  annual  royalty  for  the  period  of  sixty  days  after  the  same 
becomes  due  and  payable  on  any  lease,  the  lease  on  which  default  is  made  shall 
become  null  and  void,  and  the  royalties  paid  in  advance  thereon  shall  then  become 
and  be  the  money  and  property  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 

In  surface,  the  use  of  which  is  reserved  to  present  coal  operators,  shall  be  included 
such  lots  in  towns  as  are  occupied  by  lessees'  houses — either  occupied  by  said  les- 
lees'  employees  or  as  offices  or  warehouses:  Provided,  hotvever,  That  in  those  town 
sites  desi^ated  and  laid  out  under  the  provision  of  this  agreement,  where  coal 
leases  are  now  being  operated  and  coal  is  being  mined,  there  snail  be  reserved  from 
appraisement  and  sale  all  lots  occupied  by  houses  of  miners  actually  engaged  in 
mining,  and  only  while  they  are  so  engaged,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  sufficient 
amount  of  land,  to  be  determined  by  the  town-site  board  of  appraisers,  to  furnish 
homes  for  the  men  actually  engaged  in  working  for  the  lessees  operating  said 
mines,  and  a  sufficient  amount  for  all  buildings  and  machinery  for  mining  pur- 
poses: And  provided  further.  That  when  the  lessees  shall  cease  to  operate  said 
mines,  then  and  in  that  event  the  lots  of  land  so  reserved  shall  be  disposed  of  by 
the  coal  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  Choctaw  and  Ch'ckasaw  tribes. 

That  whenever  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  shall  l)e 
required  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of.  schools,  then  the  funds  arising  from 
such  royalties  snail  be  disposed  of  for  the  equal  benefit  of  their  members  (freedmen 
excepted)  in  such  manner  as  the  tribes  may  direct. 

It  18  further  agreed  that  the  United  States  courts  now  existing,  or  that  may  here- 
after be  created,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all 
controversies  growing  out  of  the  title,  ownership,  occupation,  possession,  or  use  of 
real  estate,  coal  and  asphalt  in  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw tribes;  and  of  all  persons  charged  with  homicide,  embezzlement,  bribery,  and 
embracery,  hereafter  committed  in  the  territory  of  said  tribes,  without  reference 
to  race  or  citizenship  of  the  person  or  persons  charged  with  such  crime;  and  any 
citizen  or  officer  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  nations  charged  with  such  crime 
("hall  be  tried,  and,  if  convicted,  punished  as  though  he  were  a  citizen  or  officer  of 
the  United  States. 

And  sections  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-six  to  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-four, 
inclusive,  entitled  ^^Embezzlement,"  and  sections  seventeen  hundred  and  eleven  to 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighteen,  inclusive,  entitled  ''Bribery  and  embracery,"  of 
Mansfield's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Arkansas,  are  hereby  extended-over  and  put  in 
force  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations;  and  the  word  ''officer,"  where  the 
same  api>ears  in  said  laws,  shall  include  all  officers  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw governments;  and  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  **An 
act  to  establish  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  March  1,  1889,  limiting  jurors  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  held  not  to  apply  to  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory  held 
within  the  limits  of  the  Cfhoctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations;  and  all  members  of  the 
Chcx!taw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,  otherwise  qualified,  shall  be  competentjurors  in 
said  courts:  Provided,  That  whenever  a  member  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw 
nation  is  indicted  for  homicide,  he  may,  within  thirty  days  after  such  indictment 
and  his  arrest  thereon,  and  before  the  same  is  reached  for  trial,  file  with  the  clerk 
of  the  court  in  which  he  is  indicted  his  affidavit  that  he  can  not  get  a  fair  trial  in 
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said  court,  and  it  thereupon  phall  be  the  duty  of  the  jud^e  of  said  court  to  order  a 
chan^  of  venue  in  such  case  to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  western 
district  of  Arkansas,  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  or  to  the  United  States  distri*  t 
court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas,  at  Paris,  Texas,  always  selecting  the  court 
that,  in  his  judgment,  is  nearest  or  most  convenient  to  the  place  where  the  crime 
charged  in  the  mdictment  is  supposed  to  have  been  committed,  which  courts  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  try  the  case ;  and  in  all  said  civil  suits  said  courts  shall  have 
full  equity  lowers;  and  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  said  court,  at  any  stage  in  the 
hearing  of  any  case,  that  the  tribe  is  in  any  way  interested  in  the  subject-matter 
in  the  controversy,  it  shall  have  power  to  summon  in  said  tribe  and  make  the  eaane 
a  party  to  the  smt,  and  proceed  therein  in  all  respects  as  if  such  tribe  were  an 
original  party  thereto ;  but  in  no  case  shall  suit  be  instituted  against  the  tribal 
government  without  its  consent. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  no  act,  ordinance,  or  resolution  of  the  council  of  either 
the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  tribes,  in  any  manner  affecting  the  land  of  the  tribe, 
or  of  the  individuals  after  allotment,  or  the  moneys  or  other  property  of  the  tribe 
or  citizens  thereof  (except  appropriations  for  the  regular  ana  necessary  expenses 
of  the  government  of  the  respective  tribes),  or  the  rights  of  any  person  to  employ 
any  kind  of  labor,  or  the  rights  of  any  persons  who  nave  taken  or  may  take  the 
oatii  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  of  any  validity  until  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  When  such  acts,  ordinances,  or  resolutaons 
passed  by  the  council  of  either  of  said  tribes  shall  be  approved  by  the  governor 
thereof,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  national  secretary  of  said  tribe  to  forward 
them  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  duly  certified  and  sealed,  who  shall, 
witiiin  thirty  days  after  their  reception,  approve  or  disapprove  the  same.  Said 
acts,  ordinances,  or  resolutions,  wnen  so  approved,  shall  De  published  in  at  least 
two  newspapers  having  a  bona  fide  circulation  in  the  tribe  to  be  affected  thereby. 
and  when  disapproved  shall  be  returned  to  the  tribe  enactin^^  the  same. 

It  is  further  agreed,  in  view  of  the  modifications  of  legi£uative  authority  and 
judicial  jurisdiction  herein  provided,  and  the  necessity  of  the  continuance  of  the 
tribal  government  so  modified,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this 
agreement,  that  the  same  shall  continue  for  a  period  of  ei^ht  years  from  the  f ou^ 
day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  This  stipulation  is  made  in 
the  belief  that  the  tribal  governments,  so  modified,  will  prove  so  satisfactory  that 
there  will  be  no  need  or  desire  for  further  change  till  the  lands  now  occupied  by 
the  five  civilized  tribes  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  be  prepared  for  admission 
as  a  State  to  the  Union.  But  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  in  any 
respect  an  abdication  by  Confess  of  power  at  any  time  to  make  needful  roles  and 
regulations  respecting  said  tnbes. 

That  all  per  capita  payments  hereafter  made  to  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  or 
Chickasaw  nations  shall  be  paid  directly  to  each  individual  member  by  a  bonded 
officer  of  the  United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  IntericH-. 
which  officer  shall  be  required  to  give  strict  account  for  such  disbursements  to  said 
Secretary. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  all  claims  of  any  kind  which  either  the  United  States 
may  have  upon  the  Choctaw  Nation  or  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  or  the  Choctaw 
Nation  or  the  Chickasaw  Nation  may  have  upon  the  United  States,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  a  board  of  arbitrators  for  final  deter- 
mination, and  without  any  unnecessary  delay  to  make  the  award  and  provisicm 
for  the  settlement  of  whatever  sum  shall  be  by  them  awarded,  and  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  agreement  shall  not  be  operative  or  effective,  but  shall  remain  in 
abeyance  until  said  claims  have  been  finally  determined  and  settled. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  all  of  the  funds  invested,  in  lieu  of  investment,  treaty 
funds,  or  otherwise,  now  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  tribes,  shall  be  capitalized  within  one  year  after  the  tribal  governments 
shall  cease,  so  far  as  the  same  may  legally  be  done,  and  be  appropriated  and  paid, 
by  some  officer  of  the  United  States  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  the  Choctaws 
and«Chickasaws  (freedmen  excepted)  per  capita,  to  aid  and  assist  them  in  improv- 
ing their  homes  and  lands. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  when  their  tribal  gov- 
ernments cease,  shall  become  possessed  of  all  the  rights  and  privil^^  of  citiMns 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  Choctaw  orphan  lands  in  the  State  of  Mississippi 
yet  unsold,  shall  be  taken  by  the  United  States  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
($1.25)  per  acre,  and  the  proceeds  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Qhoctaw  orphan  fund 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  the  number  of  acres  to  be  det^mined  by 
the  General  Land  Office. 

This  agreement  shall  be  binding  on  the  United  States  when  ratified  by  Congress, 
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and  OQ  each  tribe  or  nation,  party  hereto,  when  ratified  by  the  constituted  authori- 
ties of  that  tribe  or  nation,  according  to  their  respective  laws  on  the  subject. 

In  -witness  whereof  the  said  commissioners  do  hereunto  affix  their  names  at 
Atoka,  Indian  Territory,  this  the  twenty- third  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
mnety-se  ven . 

Green  McCurtain, 

PrindpaX  tyhief, 
J.  S.  Standley, 

W.   B.  AiNSWORTH, 

Ben  Hampton, 
Wesley  Anderson, 
Amos  Henry, 
D.  C.  Garland, 

Chhctaw  Commission. 
R.  M.  Harris, 

Goi'ernor. 
Isaac  O.  Lewis, 
HOJ.MES  Colbert, 
RoBT.  L.  Murray, 
William  Perry, 
R.  L.  Boyd, 

Chickasaw  Cmnmission 
Frank  C.  Armstrong, 

Acting  Cliaii^nan, 
Archibald  S.  McKennon, 
Thomas  B.  Cabaniss, 
Alexander  B.  Montgomery, 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
H.  M.  Jacoway,  Jr., 

Se&y  Five  Tribes  Commission. 
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The  following  statements  show  the  transactions  in  the  Indian  trust  funds  and 
trust  lands  during  the  year  ending  October  31 ,  1897. 

Statements  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  snow  in  detail  the  stocks,  funds  in  the  Trea«nry 
to  the  credit  of  various  tribes,  and  collections  of  interest. 

A  statement  also  will  be  found  showing  the  transactious  arising  on  account  of 
moneys  derived  from  the  sales  of  Indian  lands. 

A. — List  of  names  of  Indian  tribes  for  whom  stock  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary 
of  th>e  Interior  {Treasurer  of  the  United  States^  custodian)^  showing  tlie  amount 
standing  to  the  credit  of  each  tribe,  the  annual  interest,  and  tlie  date  of  the  treaty 
or  law  under  which  the  investment  was  made. 


Tribe. 


Treaty  or 
act. 


Statutes  at 
I.«rge.  , 


Vol.   Page. 


Amonnt  of 
stock. 


Annnal 
iiitereflt. 


Cherokee  national  fund 

Cherokee  school  fund -j 

Cherokee  orphan  fund \ 


Dec.  29,1885 
Feb.  37, 1819 
Dec.  29,1835 

do 

Feb.  14,1873 


Total - 


478 
195 
496 
478 
462 


$126,922.46 
\    51,854.28 

\     22,223.26 


f7,ei.5.34 
3,111.36 

1,333.40 


201,000.00 


13,842.97 


Note.— The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  stock  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
on  account  of  the  maturity  of  $29,716.10  United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Division. 


B. — Statement  of  stock  account,  exhibiting  the  securities  in  which  the  funds  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  are  invested  and  now  on  hand  and  the  annual  interest  on  the 


Stocks. 


Per 
cent. 


Original 
amount. 


Amount 
on  hand. 


Annnml 
interest. 


CHEROKEE  NATIONAL  FUND. 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Division 

CHEROKEE  SCHOOL.  FUND. 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Division 

CHEROKEE  ORPHAN  FUND. 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Division 

416 


$156,688.56 


51,854.28 


$126,922.46 


51,854.28 
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C.-^ateme7U  of  stocks  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  custodian  for 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  showing  the  amount  now  on  hand. 


Stocks. 


Amoont 
on  hand. 


United  States  iasae  to  Union  Paciflc  Railroad,  Eastern  Division . 


$801,000.00 


D,— Statement  of  funds  held  in  trust  hy  the  Oovemment  in  lieu  of  investment. 


Tribe  and  fnnd. 


Date  of 
acts,  resolu- 
tions, or 
treftti^L 


StAtutes  at  lar^. 


Vol.    Page.    Sec. 


Amount  in  the 

United  States 

Treasury. 


Annual 

interest  at  4 

and  5  per 

cent. 


Choctaws I 

Choctaw  orphan  fund _., 

Choctaw  scnool  fund 

Choctaw  ^neral  fund.... 

Creek  general  fund 

Creeks { 

Cherokee  asylum  fund 

Cherokee  national  fund 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 

Cherokee  school  fund 

Cheyennee  and  Arapahoes  in  Okla- 
homa fund  - 

Chickasaw  national  fund 

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indiana 
fond 

Crowfonda 

Crow  Creek  4  per  cent  fund 

lowas 

Iowa  fond 

Kansas 

Kansas  school  fund 

Kansas  general  fond 

Klckapoos 

Kickapoo  general  fond 

Kickapoo  4  per  cent  fnnd 

Kickapoos  in  Oklahoma  fnnd 

L^Anse  and  Vleox  de  Sert  Chljipewa 
fnnd 

Menamonee  fnnd 

Menomonee  log  fond 

NesPerces  of  Idaho  fnnd 

Omaha  fund  .......... ... 

Osagee 


Jan.  20, 
June  23. 
Sppt.27, 
Apr.  1, 

do. 

do. 

Aujf.  7, 
June  U. 
Apr.  1, 

do. 

do. 

do. 


1856 
1830 
1880 


1.S56 
1806 
1880 


Oaagefnnd. 


Osage  school  fnnd 

Otoea  and  Miasonrias  fnnd . 

Pawnee  fond 

Poncafnnd 

Pottawatomies 


Pottawatomiee  general  fnnd 

Pottawatonoiee  educational  fnnd . 

Pottawatomies  mill  fnnd 

Payallnp  4  per  cent  school  fnnd . . 
Round  Valley  general  fnnd . 


.do. 

do. 


do 
Ang.27, 
Mar.  2, 
May  7, 
Apr.  1, 
June  14, 
Apr.  1, 
JnneSB, 
May  18, 
Apr.  1, 
July  28, 
June  10, 

Apr.  1, 
.....do. 
June  12, 
Aug.l5, 
Apr.  1, 
June  2, 
Apr.  1, 
July  16, 
May  9, 
Jnnel6, 
Apr.  1. 
Ang.15, 
Apr.  12, 
Mar.  8. 
June  6, 
June  17, 
Apr.  1. 
.....do. 
do. 


1892 
1896 
1864 
1880 
1846 
1880 
1888 
1864 
1880 
1882 
1896 

1880 


1800 

1804 

1880 

1826 

1880 

1870 

1872 

1880 

1880 

1876 

1876 

1881 

1846 

1846  , 

18801  21 
21 
21 


Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi | 


Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  fund 
Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missiseappi  in 

OkUhomafnnd 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  MioslBBlppi  in 

Iowa  fnnd 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  fnnd. .. 
Seminole  general  fnnd 

Semindles < 


Oct.  1, 
Oct.  2, 
Oct.  11, 
Apr.  1, 

do. 


1837 
1842 
1880 


Senecas  of  New  York 

Seneca  fnnd 

Seneca  and  Shawnee  fnnd 

Seneca  (Tonawanda  Band)  fund. 


June  10, 
Oct.  21, 
Apr.  1, 
.....do. 
Aug.  7, 
May  21. 
Jnne27, 
Apr.  1, 
..:..do. 
do. 


1806 
1887 
1880 


1866 
186(i 
1846 
1880 


296 
614 
337 

70 
70 
70 
701 
786 
70 
70 
70 
70 

70 
70 

70 


1071 
70 
842 
70 
221 
1079 
70 
177 


70 
70 

146 

381 
70 

242 
70 
86 
91 

201 
70 

206 


854 

70 
70 
70 


668 

641 

606 

70 

70 


648 
70 
70 
702 
767 
85 
70 
70 
70 


8 
2,8 


0782- 


a  Annual  report,  1802,  page  748. 


$300, 

37, 

49, 

498, 

1,800. 

200, 

275, 

W, 

1,301, 

a^, 

798. 


257.92 

014.29 
472. 70 
514.00 
000. 00 
OtiO.OO 
168.00 
U7.17 
630.75 
456.  (»i 
256.86 


1,000.000.00 
1,306,695.66 

42,560.86 
256,5^.96 

lt>8.:«5.10 
h7,rm.Q0 
171,  Ma  87 
las.  000. 00 

27. 174. 41 

26,  rm.  86 

ft^,  24:1. 68 
94.221  74 
12,  7[r>.  74 
;R.  44^1 82 

20,000.00 
168.069.88 
790,607.49 
660,000.00 
860,677.64 

60.120.00 

8,262,616.27 

119,911.68 
670,799.42 
400,000.00 
70,000.00 

280,064.20 

89,618.67 

76.908.98 

17,482.07 

22.720.68 

2,812.04 

200.000.00 

800,000.00 

12,164.96 

800,000.00 

88.608.98 
167.400.00 
21,660.12 
1,600.000.00 
600,000.00 
70,000.00 
118.060.00 
40.979.60 
16.140.42 
86,960.00 


$19,512.90 

1,860.71 
2,478.68 
24,926.70 
90,000.00 
10,000.00 
13.758.40 
3,207.37 
55.061.06 
17,622.80 
39,912.84 

50,000.00 

60,884.78 

2,128.02 
12.829.24 
6,788.40 
2.875.00 
8,677.16 
6.750.00 
1.868.72 
1.827.91 
8.412.17 
4,711.08 
600.47 
1,672.19 

1,000.00 
7.661.96 
89,680.87 
27.600.00 
17.588.87 
8.466.00 

412,626.81 

6,996.68 
88,589.97 
20.000.00 

8,600.00 

11,606.21 

4,480.98 

8,848.70 

874.10 

906.82 

115.00 

10,000.00 

40,000.00 

606.25 

15,000.00 

1,980.20 

7,870.00 

1,062.96 

75,000.00 

25,000.00 

8,600.00 

5,902.50 

8.048.96 

757.08 

4,847.60 
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'D.—StcUement  of  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Oovemment  in  lieu  of  inveaiment— 

Continued. 


Tribe  and  fund. 


Shoshone  and  Bannock  fund 

Siletz  Kennral  f  nnd 

Sioux  fnnda 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  fund 

Stockbridffe  consolidated  fund 

Tonkawaiund 

Umatilla  school  fund 

Umatilla  general  fund 

Ute  5  per  cent  fund 

Ute  4  per  cent  fund 

Uintah  and  White  River  Ute  fund. 


Winnebagoes 

Yankton  Sioux  fund. 


Amount  of  4  and  6  per  cent 
funds,  as  above  stated,  held 
bv  the  Government  in  lieu 

of  investment 

Amount  of  annual  interest 


Date  of 
acts,  resolu- 
tions, or 
treaties. 


July  3, 
Aug.  15, 
Mar.  2, 
Apr.  1, 
Feb.  6, 
Mar.  3, 
Apr.  1, 
.....do. 
Apr.  29, 
June  15, 
Apr.  1, 
Nov.  1, 
July  16, 
Aug,  15, 


1882 
1804 
1880 
1880 
1871 
1803 
1880 


1874 
1880 
1880 
1837 
1870 
1804 


Statutes  at  large. 


VoL   Page.    Sec 


140 

324 

805 

70 

406 

643 

70 

70 

41 

204 

70 

546 

366 

810 


11 


Amount  in  the 

United  SUtes 

Treasury. 


186,668.61 

116,200.00 

3,000.000.00 

1,600,000.00 

76,988.00 

25,726.00 

86,740.27 

160,164.90 

500,000.00 

1,260,000.00 

8,840.00 

804.909.17 

78,340.41 

480,000.00 


32,980,183.78 


Annual 

interest  at  4 

and  5  per 

cen£ 


H,277.« 

5,810.00 

160,000.00 

75,000.00 

hfBLta 

1,817.01 

2K.O0QL00 
60,000.00 
107.00 
40,216.45 
8,917.00 
24,000.00 


1,631,07L1I 


a  See  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  18,  first  session  Fifty-second  Congress. 

The  changes  in  the  statement  of  fonds  held  in  lien  of  investment  are  acooimted 
for  as  follows: 

These  funds  have  been  decreased  by- 
Payment  to  Crows  out  of  Crowfund fll,8<L77 

Payment  to  Kickapooe,  treaty  fund 876.61 

Payment  to  Eickapooe,  general  fund 464.19 

Payment  to  Kickapoos.  from  per  cent  fund 68.91 

Payment  to  Nez  Perces  of  Idaho  out  of  their  fund 800,000.00 

Payment  to  Pawnees  out  of  their  fund , 28,418.85 

Payment  out  of  Shoshone  and  Bannock  fund  for  irrigation,  etc 38,790.15 

Payment  to  Siletz  Indians  out  of  their  fund 1,800.00 

Payment  to  Yankton  Sioux  out  of  their  fund 80,000.00 

Total 889,418.51 

The  funds  have  been  increased  by— 

The  addition  of  the  proceeds  of  matured  Union  Padflc  6*s  to  Cherokee  national  fond.  89, 716i  10 

The  sale  of  Cherokt-e  school  lands 400.71 

Tnesale  of  Kanaiin  Indian  lands. 142.50 

Thesalo  of  Menominee  logs 89.846.61 

Thesaleof  Omaha  lands 2.805.56 

ThesalHof  Owige  lands 2,237.64 

Thesale  of  Otoe  and Miseouria lands 80,28076 

Thesaleof  Puyallup  (school)  lands 4,972.18 

Total 180,4StOI 

E. — Interest  collected  on  United  States  bonds. 


Fund  of  tribe. 

Face  of 
bonds. 

Period  for  which  interest  was  ooUected. 

Inter«8L 

tlM,688.56 
126,022.46 

61,864.28 
61,864.28 

28,228.26 
22,228.26 

July  1, 1806,  to  January  1, 1807 

84.689.16 

January  1, 1897,  to  July  1, 1897 

^807.67 

July  1, 1896,  to  January  1, 1897 

8,608.83 

Cherokee  schoo^  fund. . 

1,5S6l6B 

January  1, 1897,  to  July  1 ,  1897.  _ 

1,665  48 

Julyl,1896,  to  January  1,1897 

8,U1.26 

Cherokee  orphan  fund.. 

asoLio 

January  1, 1897,  to  July  1, 1807. 

a86LlO 

um^io 
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The  receipts  and  disbarsements  since  November  1, 1896,  as  shown  by  the  books 
of  tiie  Indian  Office,  on  acconnt  of  sales  of  Indian  lands,  are  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 


Acts  and  treaties. 

On  hand 

November 

1,1896. 

Amount 

received 

daring 

year. 

Disbursed 

daring 
the  year. 

On  hand 

November 

1,1897. 

Prooi6<4B  of  Bionx  mc^r- 

12  Stat.,  810,  act  Mar. 
8,1863. 

Article  i,  treaty  of 
Oct.6,lM0,DsStat., 
1112. 

ActofMar.8,187S.... 

Acts  of  July  81, 1872, 
and  Aag.7. 1882. 

3d  art.  treaty  Sept. 

20.  1865,  2  sec.,  act 

July  15, 1870. 
Act  of  June  17, 1802, 

2r8tats..52-8. 
Acts  of  Feb.  19, 1878, 

andJnne28,1874. 
Treaty  Feb.  «r,  1867, 

15  Stat.,  582. 

2d  art.  treaty  1860, 
act  Feb.  2,1808. 

Treaty  Mar.  6,  ISH, 
12  Stat..  117i,  act 
Ang.l5,l876. 

Acts  of  Apr.  7, 1880, 
and  Jan.  11, 1875. 

Act  of  Aug.  15, 1876... 

Act  of  Apr.  10, 1876... 

Act  of  Aug.  5,  1882, 
22  Stat.,  2b,  286. 

Actof  JalySB,1882, 
32  Stat.,  m. 

110,110.17 

26,415.86 

77.04 

847,681.08 

8,260,278.63 

8,085.80 

1,880.24 

28,715.03 

19,800.61 

28.68 

290.50 

660,578.66 

422,418.85 

195,905.17 

12,790.18 

$285.00 
142.60 

$30,805.17 

TfttioDs    in    Hanneeota 
and  Dakota. 

Fnimiinff     treaty     with 
Kangan,     proceeds     of 
lands. 

FnliUliiiflr  treaty  with  Mi- 
amis    of   Kansas,   pro- 
ceeds of  lands. 

Fnlfllling    treaty     with 
Omahas,    proceeds    of 
lands. 

FnlflTllTig     treaty     with 
Osafires,     proceeds     of 
trust  lands. 

Pn>o€K>dff     of     RlAmi^th 

77.04 

2,805.56 
2,237.64 
1,206.58 

860,577.64 

8,262,516.27 

9,288.92 

River  Beserration. 
Proceeds  of  New  York  In- 

$800.00 

1,580.24 

Pnlfilling     treaty     with 
Pottawatomies,  pro- 
ceeds of  lands. 

FolfllliTiflr     treaty     with 

of  lands. 

PomiUng     treaty     with 
Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Mis- 
souri, proceeds  of  lands. 

Pulfllling     treaty     with 
Shawneee,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Pnlfillins     treaty     with 

28,715.08 

1,105.00 

18,204.61 

28.68 

289.50 

20,220.76 

670,799.42 

Otoes  ^and   Missonrias, 

proceeds  of  lands. 
Pnllllling     treaty     with 

Pawnees,    procieeds   of 

lands. 
Pnlfllling     treaty     with 

UmatiDas,  proceeds  of 

lands. 
PolfiUinflr     treaty     with 

22.418.86 

400,000.00 
195,905.17 

68.80 

12,736.74 

Kickapoos,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Total 

0,074,628.88 

26,984.99 

28,876.74 

0,977,781.58 
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BLUE  CANYON  SCHOOL,  ARIZONA. 

April  15, 1895,  Capt.  Constant  Williams,  U.  S.  A.,  acting  ai?ent  Navajo  Agency, 
forwarded  an  offer,  dated  February  12, 1895,  made  through  Mr.  Thomas  V.  Keam, 
proposing  a  sale  to  the  Gh>vemment  of  a  stone  building  at  Blue  Canvon,  on  the 
Moenkopi  wash,  25  miles  east  of  and  above  Tuba  and  80  miles  north  of  Winslow, 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  and  12  miles  east  of  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Navajo  Reservation.  The  owner,  Mr.  Jonathan  P.  Williams,  had  estab- 
lished a  trading  post  there  and  erected  his  buildings  before  the  land  was  reserved 
by  Executive  order,  December  16,1882,  for  Moqui  Indian  purposes. 

Mr.  Keam  reported  that  there  was  a  coal  mine  2  miles  above  this  property,  where 
an  abundant  supply  of  fuel  could  be  obtained,  a  garden  and  a  large  spring  of 
water  at  the  house,  and  a  running  creek  200  yards  n*om  it;  that  $10,000  in  money 
and  labor  had  been  expended  on  the  building  and  improvements,  but  that  the  whole 
would  be  sold  for  $2,500. 

Jolv  1, 1895,  the  acting  agent  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  boarding 
Bchool  at  this  point,  as  being  the  best  site  in  that  part  of  the  country,  with  build- 
ing stone  and  limestone  at  hand,  coal  within  8  miles,  good  arable  land  in  the  bot- 
tom easy  of  irrigation  from  the  streams  of  the  Moenkopi  wash,  and  a  fine  spring 
at  the  house.  Keams  Canyon,  the  nearest  school,  was  60  miles  distant.  October 
18, 1896,  he  reported  the  buildings  as  well  worth  the  $2,000  to  which  the  owner 
had  reduced  his  price,  $500  being  estimated  as  needed  for  repairs. 

December  23, 1896,  he  forwarded  for  approval  a  deed,  dated  November  28, 1896, 
from  Jonathan  P.  Williams,  conveying  said  properly,  known  as  *'  Williams 
trading  poet,"  in  Blue  Canyon,  county  of  Coconino,  Ariz.,  for  the  sum  of  $2,000, 
and  the  same  was  submitted  to  the  Department  for  approval.  It  was  returned 
February  5, 1897,  with  request  for  further  evidence  as  to  liens  or  other  incum- 
brances on  the  property  and  because  the  form  of  acknowledgment  of  the  deed  was 
not  in  accordance  with  section  2588  of  the  revised  statutes  of  Arizona. 

March  1 ,  1897,  Agent  Williams  returned  the  deed  with  acknowledgment  properly 
made  and  with  certificate  of  county  clerk  that  there  were  no  incumbrances  upon 
record  against  the  property. 

March  19, 1897,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  having  approved  the  deed,  granted 
authority  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money  upon  the  formal  relinquishment 
by  Mr.  Williams  of  possession  of  all  the  buildings,  etc.,  named  in  the  deed. 

The  deed  was  duly  recorded  in  the  office  of  recorder  of  deeds,  county  of  Coconino, 
Ariz.,  April  7, 1897,  in  Book  4,  page  259,  and  is  recorded  in  this  office  in  Miscellane- 
OQs  Records,  Volume  IV,  page  177. 

ORXENYILLB  SCHOOL,   CALIFORNIA. 

The  Woman's  National  Indian  Association  having  previously  transferred  to  the 
Oovemment  its  contract  school  at  Greenville,  Cal.,  offered  June  27, 1896,  to  sell  to 
the  Government  the  40  acres  owned  by  the  association,  with  the  school  buildings, 
improvements,  and  all  their  water  rights,  for  the  sum  of  $1,500. 

July  16  Supervisor  Moss  reported  his  inspection  of  the  grounds  and  buildings 
and  placed  a  valuation  of  $1,200  thereon,  and  July  28,  1896,  the  association  by  its 
president,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton,  accepted  the  offer  of  $1,200,  and  forwarded  a  deed 
and  abstract  of  tiitle  to  the  land,  viz:  the  N.  i  of  lot  4  in  sec.  5,  and  the  N.  i  of  lot 
1,  in  sec.  6,  T.  26  N.,  B.  10  E.,  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  California. 

September  29, 1896,  this  deed  and  abstract  of  title  were  returned  to  Mrs.  Quinton 
onaccountof  defectstherein,  and  on  December  23, 1896,  she  again  filed  adeedforthe 
land  with  other  papers  pertaining  thereto.  This  deed  and  papers  were  returned 
to  her  January  80, 1897,  oecause  we  abstract  of  title  showed  that  a  mortgage  was 
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ezecnted  March  12, 1885,  by  Isaac  HaU  et  al. ,  to  Mrs.  Emma  Swan  to  secnre  a  piroin- 
issory  note  for  $1,700,  payable  March  12, 1887,  but  did  not  show  the  satisfaction 
of  the  mortgage;  there  were  also  other  defects.  March  2, 1897,  a  new  deed,  dated 
February  15, 1897,  was  forwarded,  with  abstract  of  title  annexed,  showing  the 
satisfaction  of  the  $1,700  mortgage,  executed  Februa^  10, 1897,  and  siCTed  by 
Emma  Bagwell,  but  without  any  evidence  showing  that  Emma  Bagwell  andExniiia 
Swan  were  one  and  the  same  person. 

Before  the  papers  could  be  perfected  one  of  the  l)uildings  used  as  a  dormitory 
burned. 

April  12, 1897,  Mrs.  Quinton  forwarded  a  new  deed,  with  abstract,  etc,  and  a 
certificate  showing  that  Emma  Swan  and  Emma  Bagwell  were  the  same  person. 
The  consideration  was  $600,  the  value  of  the  remaining  building  and  land. 

April  23, 1897,  the  Attorney-General  gave  the  opinion  that  this  deed,  conveying 
certain  property  in  Plumas  CJounty,  Cal.,  known  as  the  Greenville  Indian  Indus- 
trial Boardmg  School,  and  also  a  certain*  water  right,  was  sufficient  to  pass  a 
valid  title  thereto,  but  that  an  unrecorded  deed  from  Sarah  Ament  to  the  trasteefi^ 
etc.,  dated  July  22, 1896,  should  be  put  on  record. 

May  12, 1897,  Supt.  Edward  N.  Ament  returned  the  deeds  duly  recorded  and 
abstract  brought  up  to  date.  The  former  deed  was  recorded  in  recorder's  office. 
Pltimas  Countv,  Cal.,  in  volume  24  of  deeds,  page  224,  and  deed  to  United  States 
in  volume  24  of  deeds,  page  226,  and  recorded  in  tne  Indian  Office  in  Miscellaneons 
Record,  Volume  IV,  page  179. 

TAMA  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  IOWA. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  10, 1896  (29.  Stat  L.,  p.  345),tiiere  inras 
appropriated  by  Congress  the  sum  of  $35,000  "for  the  erection  and  completion  of 
suitable  school  buildings,  including  the  necessary  furniture  of  all  kinds  for  the 
same,  for  an  industrial  boarding  scnool  at  or  near  the  reservation  of  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians,  in  Tama  County,  Iowa,  and  for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  site  for  the 
same." 

July  31, 1896,  United  States  Indian  Agent  Horace  Bebok  reported  that  he  had 
carefully  examined  all  the  tracts  that  were  for  sale  within  reasonable  distance  of 
the  Sac  and  Fox  lands  that  were  suitable  for  school  purposes,  and  recommended 
the  pnrchare  from  the  heirs  of  D.  D.  Appelgate  of  70  acres  directly  west  of  the 
incorporated  town  of  Toledo,  in  Tama  Coimty,  Iowa,  at  $75  per  acre.  This  selec- 
tion of  land  was  concurred  in  by  Inspecter  C.  C.  Duncan. 

August  20  the  Secretary  granted  authority  for  the  purchase,  and  Oct6ber  10. 
1896,  Agent  Rebok  submitted  a  deed,  dated  September  10, 1896,  from  the  heirs  of 
David  D.  Appelgate,  conveying  to  the  United  States,  for  $5,250,  the  east  70  acres 
of  the  S.  i  of  the  SE. i  of  sec.  16,  T. 83  N.,  R.  15  W.,  with  abstract  of  title,  together 
with  the  certificates  called  for  as  to  taxes,  judgments,  mortgages,  or  other  liens  on 
said  land.  The  deed  was  declared  by  the  Attorney-General,  November  28, 1896,  to 
pass  a  valid  title. 

Before  steps  were  finally  taken  to  x>ay  over  the  consideration  money.  Senator 
Gear,  of  Iowa,  filed,  December  4, 1896,  sundry  petitions,  with  a  map  of  a  tract 
known  as  the  Gallagher  property  and  his  own  protest  against  the  purchase  of  the 
Appelgate  property  in  preference  to  the  G^lagher  property,  on  the  ground  that 
the  former  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  citizens  of  Tama  nor  to  the  Indians. 

December  8, 1896,  the  Indian  Office  reporting  to  the  Secretary  on  the  merits  of  the 
tract  selected  stated  that  the  proposed  buildings  would  be  erected  at  a  point  1 
mile  west  and  one-quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  proposed  business  street  of  Toledo 
and  5  miles  by  the  usually  traveled  highway  from  the  Indian  village;  that  the 
land  rises  from  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  known  as  Deer  Creek,  which  flows 
through  a  portion  of  the  east  end  and  supplies  the  pasturage  with  living  water, 
in  a  gradual  slox)e  to  an  elevation  of  probably  50  feet  to  the  northwest  comer, 
which  is  skirted  with  a  natural  grove  of  6  acres. 

Inspector  James  McLaughlin  was  directed  to  examine  both  properties,  and  he 
reported  December  31,  1896,  that  the  opposition  to  the  Appelgate  tract  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Tama  and  to  the  Gallagher  tract  bv  the  people  of  Toledo  was  largely  due 
to  a  local  strife  of  the  two  towns  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  to  a^^ree 
upon  a  site  for  the  Indian  school;  that  the  Indians  expressed  no  preference,  and 
as  the  Appelgate  tract  met  the  requirements  of  the  service,  he  recommended  that 
that  site  be  approved  and  the  purchase  consummated. 

February  15, 189T,  authority  was  granted  for  concluding  the  purchase  of  the 
Appelgate  site  and  payment  of  the  purchase  money. 

The  deed  was  recorded  February  22,  1897,  by  the  recorder  for  Tama  County, 
Iowa,  in  Book  118,  page  139.  It  is  recorded  in  Indian  Office  in  Miscellaneous 
Record  Book,  Volume  IV,  page  171. 
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MOUNT  PLEASANT  SCHOOL,  MICHIGAN. 

Indian  Office  report  for  1892,  pcwpe  882,  contained  a  statement  as  to  the  secnring 
of  a  site  for  the  Indian  school  at  Mount  Pleasant. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  March  2, 1893  (27  Stat.  L. ,  p.  637) ,  Con- 
fess appropriated  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of  an  additional  tract  of  120  acres  adjoin- 
ing the  school.  August  10, 1893,  S.  W.  Hopkins,  as  one  of  the  citizens'  committee 
which  aided  the  Government  in  the  establishment  and  location  of  the  school, 
reported  that  at  the  time  the  200  acres  of  land  were  purchased  for  the  school  it 
was  intended  to  include  a  certain  tract  of  120  acres  adjoining,  but  that  the  appro- 
priation and  legislation  forbade  it.  Under  the  new  appropriation,  he  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  that  tract  with  the  buildings  thereon  for  the  use  of  the 
BchooL 

August  28, 1893,  Special  Agent  James  A.  Ck)oper  was  directed  to  report  how  much 
more  land,  if  anv,  tne  school  needed  for  farming  purposes,  to  exanune  the  various 
sites  offered,  and  to  select  the  most  available  at  the  best  price  obtainable.  He 
reported  that  unless  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Gk>vemment  to  enlarge  the  school 
the^  had  all  the  land  they  needed;  out  if  it  was  intended  to  increase  the  school 
facilities,  the  tract  suggested,  belonging  to  Mr.  David  H.  Maurer,  was  the  one  that 
should  be  purchased,  although  the  price  named  was  exorbitant, 

Mr.  Maorer  stated  that  ex-Superintendent  Riopel  had  obtained  from  him  in 
1891  an  option  on  this  120  acres  of  land,  and  that  he  had  surrendered  some  30  acres 
thereof  to  the  school  for  a  crop  of  hay  and  pease,  for  which  he  had  not  been 
remunerated;  also,  that  the  Government  teams  passed  over  his  land  to  reach  a 
portion  of  the  school  grounds  and  that  the  school  children  intruded  upon  it  very 
much  to  his  annoyance.  November  10  he  requested  that  his  offer  be  accepted  or 
lejected  within  the  next  thirty  days  and  thereby  close  the  option. 

November  29, 1898,  the  Indian  Of&ce  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior the  purchase  of  this  120  acres,  as  the  indications  were  that  many  more  pupils 
could  be  cajred  for  at  Mount  Pleasant  if  necessary  buildings  should  be  erected. 
December  29, 1896,  authority  was  granted  for  the  purchase  at  $9,500. 

January  8, 1894,  Mr.  Hopkins  forwarded  a  deed  of  that  date  from  David  H. 
Maurer  and  Abbie  C.  Maurer,  his  wife,  conveying  to  the  United  States  for  $9,500, 
the  SB.  i  of  sec.  9  (except  the  east  40  acres  of  the  E.  i  of  said  SE.  i  of  said  see.  9) 
in  T.  14  N.,  B.  4  W.,  m  Isabella  County,  Mich.;  also  abstract  of  title  and  cer- 
tificates as  to  taxes.  Januarv  15  he  furnished  a  certificate  of  the  county  clerk 
that  there  were  no  unsatisfied  judgments,  liens,  etc.,  that  would  be  a  lien  on  the 
land. 

The  deed  was  declared  valid  by  the  Attomey-Gteneral  February  6, 1894.  It  is 
recorded  in  Liber  62,  page  800,  of  register's  office,  Isabella  County,  Mich.,  and  in 
the  Indian  Office,  in  Miscellaneous  Records,  Volume  III,  page  263. 

MORRIS  SCHOOL,  MINNESOTA. 

July  10, 1896,  Mother  Mary  Joseph  Lynch,  superintendent  of  a  contract  school 
for  Indians,  proposed  to  transfer  that  school  to  the  Government,  and  to  sell  to 
the  Gk>vemment  the  land,  buildings,  furniture,  stock,  etc. 

Sux)ervisor  Moss  visited  the  school  and  reported  August  15,  that  he  could  not 
recommend  purchase  of  the  property  as  a  business  investment  nor  for  the  benefit 
o{  the  Indians,  although  the  school  was  in  an  agricultural  district  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  Morris,  the  county  seat  for  Stevens  County,  having  a  popula- 
tion of  1,800,  and  two  railroads,  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific. 
Water  was  not  good,  being  very  strongly  alkali,  and  fuel  was  scarce  and  high. 
Ten  acres  of  school  ground  he  valued  at  $30  per  acre,  exclusive  of  buildings,  and 
160  acres  (in  sec.  28,  T.  125,  B.  41)  8  miles  from  the  school  at  $1,200.  This  quarter 
section  although  fenced  and  with  120  acres  in  cultivation,  he  thought  should  not 
be  purchased  m  any  event,  since  it  ^ivas  cut  in  two  parts  by  the  railroad  and  was 
too  far  from  the  school. 

Special  Agent  M.  D.  Shelbv,  after  visiting  both  the  Clontarf  and  Morris  schools, 
reported,  September  8,  that  tne  school  at  Morris  was  much  more  desirably  located 
than  at  Clontarf  and  that  the  buildings  though  not  all  that  could  be  des&ed  were 
in  good  state  of  preservation,  and  sufficient  to  accommodate  from  130  to  150  pupils. 
The  80  acres  upon  which  the  school  was  located  cost  the  sisters  $2,519,  bought 
from  the  State  on  credit  and  there  was  due  |867,  principal  and  interest.  The 
8W.  i  of  sec.  28,  T.  125,  R.  41,  cost  them  $1,400  on  which  there  was  due  $920. 
Both  tracts  bought  in  the  wild  state  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of  cultivation. 
The  entire  plant  had  been  purchased  and  constructed  largely  upon  credit,  cost 
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about  $18,000,  and  considering  the  wear  and  nse  for  eight  yeftrs,  Special  Agent 
Shelby  valued  the  improvements  at  $12,000  and  the  real  estate  at  cost  price,  $3,919, 
a  total  valuation  of  $15,919.  For  the  entire  property,  including  the  personal 
property,  which  had  been  valued  by  Supervisor  Moss  at  $4,600,  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  owners  would  take  $20,000. 

September  17  an  offer  of  $15,919  was  made  through  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Misfioons  for  the  land  and  improvements,  leaving  the  personal  property  for  later 
consideration.  October  28, 1^,  the  bureau  declined  the  offer  on  the  grronnd  that 
$8,919,  the  price  paid  for  wild  lands,  was  too  little  to  offer  for  the  same  tract  after 
it  had  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  but  that  $18,000  would  he 
accepted  for  the  entire  property.  The  office  adhered  to  its  offer  of  $15,919,  which 
was  mially  accepted. 

March  20, 1897,  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  advised  this  office  tiiat 
as  Mother  Mary  Joseph  Lynch  could  not  obtain  a  warranty  deed  from  the  owner 
of  the  160  acres  offered  (for  which  she  held  a  contract  for  sale)  she  asked  that  that 
tract  and  its  valuation  of  $1,400  be  thrown  out  from  the  proposition;  to  which  the 
In^an  Office  assented. 

April  12, 1897,  authority  was  granted  for  the  purchase  of  the  80-acre  tract  with 
buildings  and  improvements  at  $14,519,  and  of  the  personal  property  at  $3,757.95. 

A  de^  dated  March  29, 1897,  from  Eidwin  J.  Jones  and  wife,  conveying  to  the 
United  States,  for  $14,519,  the  NE.  i  of  the  SW.  h  the  SW.  i  of  the  N  W.  i  of  the 
SW.  h  the  NE.  i  of  the  N  W.  i  of  the  SW.  h  the  NW.  i  of  the  SW.  i  of  the  SW.  i, 
the  SE.  i  of  the  NW.  i  of  the  SW.  i  of  sec.  86,  T.  125,  R.  42,  containing  80  acres, 
with  improvements,  was  filed  for  approval. 

The  deed  was  M)proved  by  the  Attorney-General  May  11, 1897,  and  was  recorded 
May  19, 1897,  in  Book  S  of  deeds,  for  Stevens  County,  Minn.,  page  212,  and  in  the 
Indian  Office,  in  Miscellaneous  Records,  Volume  IV,  page  217. 

An  act  of  the  Minnesota  legislature  giving  consent  of  the  State  to  purchase  this 
school  land  was  approved  February  23, 1897. 

CLONTARF  SCHOOL,   MINITOSOTA. 

July  2,  1896,  Rev.  J.  A.  Stephan,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions,  submitted  a  proposition  for  and  on  behalf  of  Most  Rev.  John  Ireland, 
archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  sale  to  tbe  Government  of  the  land,  building, 
stock,  and  implements  of  St.  Paul's  Industrial  School,  located  at  Clontarf ,  Swift 
County,  Minn. ,  for  the  sum  of  $27,000.  The  land,  640  acres  ( 160  under  cultivation) , 
was  represented  as  being  extremely  fertile  and  well  watered,  the  buildings  sub- 
stantially built  and  in  good  condition,  and  the  plant  admirably  fitted  for  Indian 
industrial  school  purposes. 

Supervisor  Wiluam  M.  Moss  rex)orted  August  19  in  substance  as  follows:  The 
Clontarf  school  is  situated  li  miles  from  the  railroad  station  of  Clontarf,  6  miles 
from  the  county  seat  (Benson),  on  sec.  9,  T.  122,  R.  40.  The  Great  Northern 
Railroad  parses  through  the  school  land,  with  a  ISO-foot  right  of  way.  Lying  in 
the  valley  of  the  Chippewa  River,  this  tract  has  a  light  sandy  loam,  underlaid  with 
white  sand,  and  is  g<K)d  grass  land,  but  not  good  agricultural  land.  The  farm 
would  make  a  good  stock  and  dairy  farm,  but  a  verv  poor  grain  farm,  and  is 
better  adapted  to  stock  raising  than  for  the  purposes  of  an  Indian  school.  Swift 
County  is  considered  as  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  agricultural  counties  of  Minne- 
sota, and  Contarf  one  of  the  poorest  sections  of  the  county,  and  $7  per  acre,  exclu- 
sive of  buildings,  is  all  the  land  is  worth.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water.  A 
well  can  be  driven  anywhere  12  to  15  feet  and  an  inexhaustible  supply  obtained. 
The  buildings  are  frame  and  need  paint,  and  are  all  in  poor  rex>air  except  the 
* '  cottage,  *'  and  repairs  would  cost  nearly  as  much  as  new  buildings.  Consequently 
he  reported  against  the  purchase  of  the  plant  at  any  price  for  an  Indian  school. 
The  following  was  his  valuation  of  the  property,  viz: 

640  acres  of  land,  at  $7  per  acre $4,480.00 

Main  school  building •_ 2,500.00 

Cottage 1,500.00 

Bam  and  outbuildings 1,000.00 

9,480.00 
80  acres  additional  land 560.00 

Total 10,040.00 

Land,  buildings,  and  personal  property 13, 826. 85 
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September  8, 1896,  Special  Agent  M.  D.  Shelby  made  the  valuation  of  this  prop- 
erty as  follows: 

640  acres  of  land $2,560 

Buildings 7,600 

Total 10,060 

Soon  after  the  school  at  Morris  was  also  offered  to  the  GK>yemment. 

December  31, 1896,  Inspector  J .  George  Wright  reported  that  while  the  school  at 
Clontarf  was  not  a  necessity  nor  desirable  in  many  respects,  he  would  be  inclined 
to  recommend  its  purchase,  if  the  funds  were  available,  and  he  would  also  recom- 
mend that  the  purchase  of  the  school  at  Morris  be  favorably  considered,  as  both 
achools  could  be  conducted  under  the  same  management.  In  his  opinion,  $5,000 
would  cover  all  necessary  expenditures  to  place  the  Clontarf  school  in  good  condi- 
tion, including  needed  new  furniture. 

January  25, 1897,  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Missions  offered  to  the  Government  for 
$15,000  the  real  estate  belonging  to  that  school,  consisting  of  640  acres,  and  the 
school  buildings  thereon,  and  an  adjoining  tract  of  80  acres  on  the  north.  The 
Indian  Office  replied,  January  26,  that  it  did  not  feel  justified  in  expending  more 
than  the  amount  recommended  by  Special  Agent  Shelby  for  land  and  bim(^gs, 
leaving  the  purchase  of  the  personal  property  to  be  determined  afterwards.  Feb- 
ruary 2, 1897,  the  Catholic  Board  of  Missions  replied  that  Archbishop  Ireland 
desired  to  withdraw  the  offer  of  the  80-acre  tract  adjoining,  but  womd  accept 
$10,060  for  the  640  acres  and  buildings. 

Authority  to  accept  this  offer  havhig  been  g^nted  by  the  Interior  Department, 
on  the  12th  of  March  E.  H.  Moulton,  secretai^  and  treasurer  of  the  Farmers  and 
Mechanics*  Savings  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. ,  forwarded  a  deed,  dated  March  10, 
1897,  from  the  ** Clontarf  Industrial  School,  of  Clontarf,  Minn,"  by  John  Ireland, 
president,  and  John  P.  0*Connor,  secretary,  conveying  to  the  United  States,  for 
$10,060,  all  of  sec.  9,  T.  122,  R.  40  W.  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian,  Mmnesota, 
containing  640  acres,  and  a  satisfaction  of  mortgage  dated  March  10, 1897,  recorded 
in  Book  G  of  mortgages,  page  505,  in  Swift  County,  Minn. 

March  23. 1897,  the  Attomey-C^eneral  decided  that  the  deed  of  the  **  Clontarf 
Industrial  School."  a  corporation  created  under  the  laws  of  Minnesota,  was  suffi- 
cioit  to  convey  a  valid  title  to  the  granted  premises,  and  he  forwarded  a  copy  of 
the  act  giving  consent  of  the  State,  approved  February  23, 1897. 

March  30, 1897,  the  deed,  dated  March  10, 1897,  was  duly  recorded  in  Book  R  of 
warrant  deeds,  page  61 1 ,  for  Swift  County,  Minn.  They  are  recorded  in  the  Indian 
Office  in  Miaceuaneons  Records,  Volume  lY,  page  176. 

CARSON  SOHOOL,  NEVADA. 

An  account  of  the  acquiring  of  the  original  site  for  the  school  at  Carson,  Nev., 
is  given  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1892,  page  883. 

A.  tract  containing  38.66  acres,  owned  by  W.  D.  C.  Gibson,  former  superintend- 
ent of  the  school,  entering  like  a  wedge  into  the  school  grounds,  was  needed  by 
the  school,  and  was  virtually  appropriated  by  it.  It  had  3  acres  which  could  be 
used  as  a  garden.  15  acres  of  bottom  land  sxiitable  for  i)asturage,  and  the  balance 
would  serve  for  "piaj  grounds  and  furnish  the  best  possible  site  for  a  boys' 
dormitory. 

November  16, 1896,  Eugene  Mead,  superintendent  of  the  Carson  Indian  School, 
forwarded  a  deed  for  this  tract,  dated  fJovember  12, 1896,  from  W.  D.  C.  Gibson, 
conveying  to  the  United  States,  for  $154.64  in  gold  coin,  the  E.  j  of  lot  2  of  the 
NW.  i  sec.  5,  T.  14  N.,  R.  20  E.,  Mount  Diablo  meridian  in  Nevada.  Anew  deed 
for  this  tract,  dated  January  20, 1897,  from  W.  D.  C.  Gibson  and  Helen  M.,  his 
wife,  was  furnished  and  submitted  to  the  Attorney- General,  who  gave  an  opinion, 
dated  April  24, 1897,  that  it  conveyed  a  valid  title  to  the  land.  Payment  was  made 
for  said  land  from  appropriation  **  Indian  school  buildings,  1897.*'  The  deed  is 
recorded  in  recorder  of  deeds  office,  Douglas  County,  Nev.,  May  13, 1897,  in  Book 
K,  page  314,  and  in  the  Indian  Office,  in  Miscellaneous  Record  Book,  Volume  IV, 
page  182. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  7, 1897  [30  Stat.,  p. 87],  provided  $6,375 
with  which  to  reimburse  Ormsby  County,  Nev..  for  the  cost  to  it  of  the  land, 
buildings,  etc.,  which  the  county  originally  donated  to  the  GKivemment  on  con- 
dition  uat  an  Indian  school  should  be  established  there. 
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CHEROKEE  SCHOOL,  NORTH  CAROUNA. 

On  the  25tli  of  Aagnst,  1884,  N.  J.  Smith,  then  princiiMd  chief  of  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  in  North  Carolina,  conveyed  to  the  United  States  for 
Indian  indnstrial  school  purposes,  the  following-described  tract  of  land,  contain- 
ing 1.7  acres,  more  or  less: 

Beginning  at  the  NW.  comer  of  town  lot  number  (2)  two,  being  a  portion  of  lot  No.  33  in 
Temple's  surrey  in  Cherokee,  Yellow  Hill  Township,  Qoalla  bonndwy.  State  of  North  GarQUna, 
and  extending  N.  58<*  30"  W.,  16  p.,  to  the  street  amolnincr  town  lot  nomber  5,  owned  by  N.  J. 
Smith,  thenoe  N.  SI"  SCK  E.,  17  p.,  to  the  land  farmed  by  Clay,  alias  John  Lossy,  thenoe  8.5B«  80'  E., 
16  p.,  thenoe  Q.  31«  W  W.,  17  p.,  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

This  is  recorded  in  the  Indian  Office,  in  Miscellaneons  Indian  Deeds,  Vcdmne 
Vn,  page  18. 

March  21, 1885,  N.  J.  Smith  also  conveyed  to  the  United  States  for  the  same  pur- 
pose an  adjoining  tract,  containing  .85  acres,  more  or  less,  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  NW.  oomer  of  town  lot  number  one,  being  a  portion  of  lot  nnmber  thirty- 
three,  in  Temple's  survey,  in  Cherokee, Tellow  Hill  Township,  Qualla  boundar3%8tate of  Nortii 
Carolina,  and  extending  N.  58<*  31'  W.,  8  p..  to  the  comer  of  the  lot  owned  bv  the  United  States  of 
America;  thence  N.  81<*  8(K  E.,  17  p  ,  along  the  line  of  lot  owned  bv  said  United  States  of  America, 
to  the  land  farmed  by  Clay  alias  John  Lossy;  thenoe  S.  58«  W  £.,  S  p.,  thence  &  81<>  aty  W.,  17 p., 
to  the  point  of  beginning. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Indian  Office  Miscellaneons  Record  Book,  volnme  1 ,  page  488. 

A  portion  of  a  tract  known  as  the  Long  Blanket  tract  was  attempted  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  Indians  to  one  Barnabas  Hobbs,  as  a  representative  of  the  Friends 
who  had  a  contract  school  with  the  Cherokees.  Afterwards  this  school  and  plant 
were  f  ormall v  transferred  to  the  United  States,  bnt  the  Indian  Office  never  obtained 
possession  of  the  original  deed  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  and  the  transcript  fnmished  was 
declared  to  be  a  paper  so  constmcted  as  not  to  pass  any  title  whatever  to  the  land 
named. 

July  6, 1894,  Snpt.  Thomas  W.  Potter  recommended  the  purchase  of  additional 
lands  belongin|:  to  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Cherokee  training  school,  and  submitted  a  plat  showing  the  relative  location  of 
the  school  buildings,  of  the  tracts  near  by  occupied  by  the  Smiths  and  Blythes  and 
of  the  post-office  tract  all  on  a  fine  level  plateau  where  the  school  buildings  ^onld 
have  been  first  located. 

July  27,  1895,  Superintendent  Potter  further  reported  that  the  Government 
owned  only  8^  acres  of  land  on  which  were  located  the  girls'  dormitory  (new  and 
old),  shop,  laundry,  and  bakery,  while  the  boys*  quarters,  schoolhouse,  bam,  and 
office  were  on  the  Long  Blanket  tract,  which  was  only  leased  to  the  Government 
for  school  purposes;  that  he  was  obliged  to  erect  tiie  commissary  and  superintend- 
ent's quarters  on  a  lot  adjoining  the  Long  Blanket  tract,  part  of  which  was 
claimed  by  B.  H.  Smith  from  whom  he  desiredauthority  to  purchase  1  acre  for  $50. 
September  3, 1896,  he  forwarded  deed  of  conveyance  for  that  acre  from  B.  H. 
Smith;  also  a  deed  from  C.  T.  Dunlap  and  wife  for  a  half  acre  of  land  known  as  the 
post-office  property  or  Smith-Dunlap  tract,  and  he  asked  authority  to  purchase  that 
also. 

October  16, 1895,  Superintendent  Haddon  reported  that  the  Cherokee  council 
had  confirmed  the  action  of  the  chief  in  the  conveyance  of  house  and  lot  from 
Dunlap  to  the  United  States,  but  had  deferred  action  on  the  B.  H.  Smith  deeduntfl 
he  should  execute  a  new  deed  providing  for  reversion  of  the  land  to  the  tribe  should 
the  United  States  cease  to  use  it  for  educational  purposes.  January  8, 1896,  the 
superintendent  forwarded  acts  of  council  authorizing  the  chief  and  assistant  chief 
to  execute  both  deeds. 

Finally  a  deed  dated  November  21, 1895,  from  B.  H.  Smith,  conveyed  to  the 
chief  of  the  Eastern  Cherokees  1  acre  of  land  *' lying  east  of  and  adjoining  the 
council  grounds,  also  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  training-school  grounds  and 
south  of  the  main  street  of  the  town"  (Cherokee) ,  being  a  part  of  the  Long  Blanket 
tract,  and  shown  on  plat  as  * '  B.  H.  Smith. "  Another  deed  dated  Decemmr  7, 1895, 
from  the  chief  and  tne  assistant  chief  of  the  tribe  conveyed  the  same  land  to  the 
United  States.  These  papers  were  accompanied  by  an  act  of  the  Qierokee  council 
authorizing  the  chiefs  to  execute  this  deed. 

A  deed  dated  August  28, 1895,  from  the  then  chief  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
a  half  acre  of  land  **  lying  west  of  and  adjoining  ex-Chief  Smith's  old  homestead  and 
lot,  and  north  and  west  of  council  grounds,  and  known  as  the  Smith  and  Dunlap 
house  and  lot,  and  represented  on  the  plat  as  the  *  post-office.'"  This  deed  was 
accompanied  by  a  receipt  from  C.  Y.  Dunlap  and  wife  for  $30,  received  from  Lillian 
Potter,  for  said  land;  also  by  papers  from  her  conveying  that  Lmd  to  the  chief  of 
the  Eaistem  Cherokees  with  all  the  right  acquired  therein  by  reason  of  the  purchase 
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from  Dttblap,  also  by  a  certified  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Cherokee  council 
apOTOving  the  deed. 

-  These  papers  having  been  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Justice  were  returned 
with  a  letter  from  B.  B.  Glenn,  United  States  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Ncnrtb  Carolina,  dated  April  8, 1896,  which  inclosed  a  letter  from  Special  Assist- 
ant District  Attorney  Gkiorge  H.  Smathers^  who  recommended  that  deeds  to  the 
United  States  for  the  said  tracts  of  land  be  obtained  from  the  band,  executed  in  its 
corporate  capacity  hi  conformity  to  the  law  of  the  State,  confirming  the  conyey- 
ances  made.  Mr.  Smathers  was  requested  to  prepare  such  deeds  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  North  Carolina,  and  September  1 ,  1806,  he  suggested  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  a  new  deed  executed  for  the  entire  school  property,  covering 
the  Smith  and  Dunlap  tract  and  so  much  of  the  Long  Blanket  tract  as  was  held 
for  school  purposes,  which  suggestion  was  approved  by  the  Indian  Office,  inasmuch 
as  only  one  of  tiie  school  buildings  was  upon  land  held  by  the  United  States  on 
unqueetionable  title. 

To  describe  the  lands  to  be  conveyed  it  was  found  necessary  that  a  survey  should 
be  made  of  the  outboundaries  of  all  the  tracts. 

Inasmuch  as  it  seemed  that  the  lots  owned  or  occupied  by  ex-Chief  Smith  and  Mr. 
Blythe  were  or  would  be  needed  for  school  purposes,  and  as  they  were  surrounded 
by  land  that  would  be  embraced  in  the  foruicoming  deed  to  the  Government,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  holders  would  be  willing  to  surrender  those  lots  for  a 
nominiusum.  However,  Mrs.  Smith,  widow  of  the  ex-chief,  fixed  her  price  for 
her  interest  in  the  property  occupied  bv  her  and  adjoining  the  school  lands,  at 
$1,500,  wMch  was  considered  unreasonaole. 

The  Cherokee  council  being  unanimous  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  these 
grounds  all  under  the  control  of  the  school  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  parties  holding  possession  of  the  various  tracts  of  land  within  the  limits  of  the 
twoLon^  Blanket  tracts  and  the  **  Yellow  Hill  church  lot  "for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  price  would  be  satisfactory  to  them  for  a  relinquishment  of 
whatever  rights  they  might  have  therein.  The  committee  reported  to  the  council 
December  21, 1896,  the  several  claims  made  with  the  surrender  price  named  by 
eadi  to  give  up  peaceable  possession,  etc.,  viz: 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Smith,  on  the  "  Church  lot " $900 

Mrs.  Annika  Notty-tom,  strip  back  of  new  building 5 

James  Blythe,  lot  back  of  commissary 150 

David  Blythe,  part  of  Long  Blanket  tract 200 

Widow  Amachama,  20  acres  near  post-office 150 

Robert  Donly 10 

Widow  ScheU,  part  of  the  Long  Blanket  tract 50 

Total 1,465 

The  council  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  prices  named  were  reasonable  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Mrs.  Smith,  but  in  order  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  school  and  to  avoid  litiKation  they  thought  it  would  I  e  best  to  pay  all 
claims  and  avoid  trouble  and  hard  feeling.  The  proposition  was  then  made  that 
the  council  would  pay  for  the  Smith  property  if  the  United  States  would  pay  the 
other  claims,  including  the  amount  paid  by  Superintendent  Potter  for  the  Dunlap 
and  B.  H.  Smith  lots.  The  council  would  then  execute  a  deed*  for  the  whole  of 
the  '*  Church  lot"  and  the  two  Long  Blanket  tracts  as  laid  down  in  the  Temple 
survey  and  recently  resurveyed  and  mapped  by  Mr.  Pierce.  Andy  Standing- 
deer,  principal  chief,  James  Blythe,  and  Johnson  Thompson  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  execute  deed  of  conveyance  to  the  United  States  for  school  purposes 
of  all  thelimd  embodied  in  the  survey  and  map  made  by  Mr.  Pierce. 

February  4, 1897,  the  Indian  Office  recommended  that  this  proposition  of  the 
Cherokeee  be  accepted  and  that  $640  be  paid  as  follows:  $150  to  James  Blythe, 
$300  to  David  Blythe,  $150  to  Nancy  Ameach,  $50  to  Amy  ScheU,  widow  of  Stimsey 
Schell,  $10  to  Robert  Donly,  $80  to  Thomas  W.  Potter  (for  amount  ($30)  paid  to 
C.  T.  Dunlap  for  his  claim  to  the  old  x>o8t-office  building  and  amount  ($50)  paid  to 
Riclumi  H.  Smith  for  his  claim  to  lot  where  commissary  and  office  are  built)— this 
amount  to  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  '*  for  construction,  purchase,  lease, 
and  repairs  of  school  buildings  and  purchase  of  school  sites,"  in  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  approved  June  10, 1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  845). 

It  was  also  recommended  that  Mrs.  M.  £.  Smith  be  paid  $900  and  Annika  Notty- 
tom  $5,  the  amounts  which  the  Indians  had  agreed  to  pay  from  their  tribal 
funds,  this  payment  to  be  made  from  the  balance  of  $26,000  in  the  Treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  tribe  which  under  the  act  of  August  15, 1876  (19  Stat.  L.,  p.  197), 
might  be  used  **  for  educational  purposes.'* 
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These  payments  were  authorized,  and  April  29, 1897,  Mr.  Smathers  submitted 
deeds  of  conve^rance,  abstract  of  titles,  and  revised  map  of  survey  of  school  lands 
made  by  Mr.  Pierce  in  November,  1896,  and  the  deed  was  pronounced  valid  by  the 
Attorney-General  May  6, 1897.  June  3, 1897,  Superintendent  Hart  reported  that 
possession  had  been  given  to  him  by  all  the  parties  claiming  land  within  the 
school  tract. 

The  land  now  held  by  the  Gk>vemment  for  the  Eastern  Cherokee  Training  School 
is  described  in  the  deed  from  the  Eastern  Band  of  North  Carolina  Cherokees  dated 
April  18, 1897,  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  stake  formerly  an  ehn  and  maple  on  the  west  bank  of  the  OoonaLofta  Birer  at 
the  foot  of  Main  street  at  Cherokee  at  the  letter  F  on  said  map;  thenoe  running  north  64<*  west, 
1,410  feet  to  a  stake  in  the  field  northwest  comer  of  Long  Blanket  tract  number  1  at  the  letter 
L  on  said  map:  thence  north  89**  west  825  feet  to  a  locost  post  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill  north- 
west comer  of  Long  Blanket  tract  No.  2  at  the  letter  I  on  said  map;  thence  north  1**  west  1,386 
feet  to  a  locustpost  set  up  near  a  chestnut  on  the  north  side  of  a  branch,  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  Yellow  Hill  church  lot  (so  called )  at  the  letter  J  on  said  map;  thenoe  south  55<^  HW  east2,955 
feet  passing  the  letter  S  on  said  map  to  a  locust  poet  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ocona  Lnf  ta  River 
at  the  letter  K  on  said  map;  thence  same  course  to  the  middle  of  the  river;  thence  downstream 
with  the  center  of  the  river  to  the  line  of  the  Long  Blanket  tract;  thenoe  northeasterlv  with 
that  line  to  the  beginning,  estimated  to  contain  about  fifty  acres,  which  tract  embraces  within  its 
bounds  all  the  industrialtraining  school  propertv  to  the  right  of  Main  street  at  Cherokee,  N.  C, 
as  shown  on  the  said  Peirce  map,  together  with  the  Mrs.  Smith  house  and  lot,  old  post-office  lot. 
Smith  Spring  and  other  streams  used  for  the  water  supply  at  Cherokee  Training  School;  also 
all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  whatsoever  of  the  said  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  uidiana,  party 
of  the  first  piart,  in  and  to  so  much  of  the  two  Long  Blanket  tracts  of  land  shown  on  the  F.  A. 
Peirce  map  adjoining  the  above  described  tract  as  iia  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Beginning  ata  stake  formerly  an  elm  and  maple  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ocona  Lufta  Biverat 
the  foot  of  Main  street  at  Cherokee,  N.  C,  the  beginning  comer  of  the  first  above-mentioned 
tract  at  the  letter  F  on  the  said  matK  thence  north  64°  west  1.410  feet  to  a  stake  in  a  field  north- 
west comer  of  Long  Blanket  tract  rfo.  1,  at  the  letter  L  on  said  map;  thenoe  north  80°  west  8SS 
feet  to  a  locust  post  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill  northwest  corner  of  Louk  Blanket  tract  No.  2  at 
the  letter  I  on  said  map:  thence  with  the  westerly  line  of  said  tract  No.  2  south  26°  20'  west  about 
1,827  feet  to  the  line  of  the  tract  (or  lappage  of  tract)  formerly  belonging  to  Ute  Sherrill.  now 
owned  by  Floyd,  at  the  letter  Y  on  said  map;  thence  with  that  line  south  45°  east  about  560  feet 
to  the  road  leading  from  Bryson  Citv  to  Ocona  Lufta  Ford  at  Cherokee  at  the  point  designated 
by  a  X  mark  on  sud  map;  thence  with  the  road  easterly  to  a  point  in  the  easterly  line  of  Long 
Blanket  tract  No.  1,  where  same  crosses  Ocona  Lufta  Kiver  ford;  thence  north  17°  east  about 
1,750  feet  to  the  beginning,  containing  about  110  acres,  intending  hereby  to  convey  all  of  Long 
Blanket  tracts  Nos.  1  and  2,  except  such  portion  as  lies  south  of  the  road  leading  from  Ooona 
Lufta  Ford  to  Bryson  City,  and  also  suchportion  of  tract  No.  2  as  is  covered  by  the  lappage  of 
the  Ute  Sherrill  tract  now  claimed  by  Floyd,  which  parts  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
boundary,  with  the  right,  however,  given  to  the  United  States  to  nae  the  spring  opposite  the 
Nancy  Ameach  house. 

This  deed  was  recorded  June  5,  1897,  in  recorder  of  deeds  office,  Lenoir  Connty, 
N.  C,  in  Book  R,  pp.  892-407,  and  in  the  Indian  Office  in  Miscellaneous  Becor^ 
vol.  4,  pp.  195-201. 

KIOWA  OR  WASHITA  SCHOOL,  OKLAHOMA. 

School  Supervisor  John  W.  Richardson,  in  his  report  of  November  15, 1802. 
invited  attention  to  the  necessity  of  selecting  and  designating  tracts  of  land 
designed  for  the  several  schools  on  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reserve. 

February  18, 1893,  he  submitted  a  plat  showing  the  land  desired  and  selected  for 
the  Kiowa  school,  dtuated  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Washita  River,  described 
as  follows: 

Acres. 

The  NE.  i  of  sec.  16,  T.  7  N.,  R.  10  W 158.40 

TheE.  ioftheSE.  iofsec.  16,  T.7N.,R.  low 80.00 

The  frl.  portion  of  the  NW.  i  of  sec.  16,  T.  7  N.,  R.  10  W 85.05 

Thefrl.  portionoftheSE.  iof  sec.9,T.7N.,R.  low 60.50 

Total 833.95 

The  school  site  proper  **in  a  neck  and  on  second-bottom  land"  is  about  160  rods 
long  and  65  rods  wide,  giving  about  65  acres  for  the  yard,  lots,  and  cultivated 
ground.  North  of  the  school  farm  proper,  inclosed  by  wire  fence,  are  98  acres  for 
pasture  land,  accessible  to  the  river  for  water.  The  pasture  land  being  of  first 
bottom  land,  is  covered  with  scrubby  timber  and  brush,  some  40  acres  of  which 
would  make  fair  com  ground. 

This  plat  and  selection  was  approved  bv  the  Department  March  6,  1896,  and  the 
land  wul  be  reserved  for  school  uses,  and  whenever  iQlotments  shall  be  made  the 
allotting  agents  will  be  so  instructed. 

RED  MOON  SCHOOL,  OKLAHOMA. 

In  1895,  when  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  the  Red  Moon  district  on  the 
Upper  Washita  River  among  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  was  being  considered, 
the  acting  agent  recommended,  June  II,  that  the  S.  i  of  sec.  29  and  30,  and  the 
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whole  of  sec.  31,  T.  14,  B.  20  W.,  Indian  meridian,  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  that 
school 

Jnly  9, 1895,  by  Executive  order  these  lands  were  withdrawn  from  settlement 
and  entry.  Meantime  it  was  ascertained  that  certain  portions  of  the  W.  ^  of  sees. 
30  and  81,  T.  14  N.,  B.  20  W.  had  been  selected  for  homestead  entry,  and  the 
acting  agent  recommended  that,  in  order  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  interests  oi 
hcnnesteaders,  the  SE.  i  of  sec.  30,  upon  which  the  Bed  Moon  issue  station  was 
located,  together  with  the  SW.  i  of  sec.  29,  the  E.  i  of  sec.  31,  and  the  whole  of 
sec.  32,  T.  14  N.,  B.  20  W.,  be  set  apart  in  lieu  of  the  former  selection. 

By  Executive  order  of  July  12, 1895,  the  order  of  July  9, 1895,  was  canceled  and 
the  SW.  i  of  sec.  29,  the  SE.  i  of  sec.  30,  the  E.  i  of  sec.  31,  and  sec.  32,  all  in  T. 
14  N.,  B.  20  E.,  of  the  Indian  meridian,  were  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  a  board- 
ing and  industrial  school  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indituis. 

CHAMBERLAIN  SCHOOL,  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  June  10, 1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  p.  845),  author- 
ized the  purchase  of  not  exceemng  160  acres  of  land  near  Ohamberlmn,  Brul6 
Ck>unty,  S.  Dak.,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $3,000,  ux)on  which  to  erect  buildings  for 
an  Indian  industrial  school. 

Inspector  James  McLaughlin,  having  been  instructed  to  select  a  site,  reported 
Auguist  19, 1896,  that  he  had  chosen  a  tract  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri 
Biver,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  northeast  of  Chamberlain,  in  sec.  10,  T.  104  N.,  B. 
71  W.,  fifth  principal  meridian,  being  the  property  of  W.  H.  Sims,  containing 
171.30  acres,  viz,  lot  1,  containing  35.60  acres,  and  lot  2,  containing  55.70  acres, 
and  the  E.  i  of  the  NE.  i,  containing  80  acres.  The  tract  was  described  as 
containing  40  acres  of  good  bench  land,  bordering  on  the  Missouri  Biver,  10  feet 
higher  than  the  streets  of  Chamberlain,  and  between  70  and  80  feet  above  the  low- 
water  mark  of  the  river,  with  a  fine  building  site,  having  a  frontage  of  720  feet, 
extending  from  the  upper  brow  of  the  Missouri  Biver  bank  to  the  foothills  of 
blufii.  l%e  40  acres  would  give  ample  ground  for  buildings  and  vegetable  garden, 
while  the  120  acres  in  footlulls  and  bluffs  would  afford  excellent  pasturage. 

October  5, 1896,  Inspector  McLaughlin  reported  that  he  had  negotiated  with  Mr. 
Sims  for  the  purchase  of  160  acres  of  this  tract  for  $2,600  (omitting  11.30  acres 
from  the  north  side) ,  and  a  deed  for  the  same,  dated  September  28, 1896,  was  for- 
warded. November  19, 1896,  the  Attorney-General  reported  that  the  deed  con- 
veyed a  valid  title,  and  December  4  the  purchase  of  the  land  for  $2,600  was  author- 
ized.   It  is  described  as  follows: 

All  of  lots  1  and  2  and  the  E.  j  of  the  NE.  i  of  sec.  10.  T.  104  N.,  R.  71  W.,  of  the  fifth  principal 
maridiaTi,  save  and  except  the  following  described  strip  of  land  on  the  nori;h  end  of  the  N.  i  of 
the  NE.  i,  riz,  commencing  at  the  NE.  comer  of  the  NE.  i,  thence  sonth  with  tlie  east  line  of 
said  qiuurter  section  thirteen  rods,  thence  west,  and  parallel  with  the  north  line  of  said  qnarter 
section  to  the  Missouri  River,  thence  up  the  east  bajik  of  said  river  to  the  NW.  comer  of  said 
quarter  section,  thence  east  and  on  the  north  line  of  said  quarter  section,  to  the  i>lace  of 
beginning. 

The  deed  from  Mr.  Sims  and  wife  was  recorded  in  the  register  of  deeds*  office  for 
Brule  County.  S.  Dak.,  December  21, 1896,  in  Book  19,  page  496,  of  deed  records, 
and  in  the  Indian  Office  in  Miscellaneous  Record  Book,  Volume  IV,  page  112. 
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RESERVATION  LANDS  OCCUPIED 

Lands  upon  Indian  reservations  occupied  hy  religious  societies  for 

±.e  fee  simple  of  the  property,  but  the  rifirht 
wantini?  m  order  to  complete  the  vallmty 


[The  grants,  except  in  a  few  instances,  do  not  convey  the  fee  simple  of  the  property,  but  the  right 


Agency. 

Reservation. 

For  whatpuri)08e 

Date  of 
pancy. 

ARIZONA. 

Colorado  River    .... 

Pima             

Gila  River 

do 

Woman's  American 
Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society. 

Board  of  B!ome  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

do 

School  and  mission. . 

Church  and  parson- 
age. 

Church 

1800 
1867 

1857 
1008 

1887 

188B 

1880 

1800 

1800 
1808 

1807 
1804 

1880 

1804 

1806 

1800 
1804 

Do 

Do 

do 

Do    

Panaflro....... 

Roman  Catholic 

Woman's  Home   Mis- 
sionary   Society    of 
the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

the  Melodist  Epia- 
copal  Church,  New 
Yorkaty. 
do 

Mission  and  church. . 
MiAtdnn              . 

Navajo 

Do 

Navajo 

do 

Mission  and  school.. 
do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

"  Miss  Helen  Dodge,  as 
a  member  of  theKpis- 
copal  Church.'* 

Women's  National  In- 
dian Association. 

copal  Church. 

Board  of  Heathen  Mis- 
sions of  the  Holland 
Christian  Reformed 
Chur<di  of  America. 

Protestant    Episcopal 
Church. 

Bureau  of  Catholic  In- 
dian Missions. 

Mennonite  Missionary 
Society. 

Women's  Indian  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Women's  National  In- 
dian Association. 

Evangelical  Lutheran 
General  Synod. 

Mission  school 

Mission  and  school.. 

Mission  school  and 
induBtrial  farm. 

Chapel  and  mission 
house. 

Mission  hospital 

Mission     industrial 
school 

Miff'd'^n 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

Moqnis « 

do 

Do 

Do 

.     do... 

Mission  and  school.. 

Mission  school  and 

cottage. 
MissiOT^school 

San  Oarloe 

White  Mountain. 
do 

Do 
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BY  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 

civilizing,  educatioriaJ,  and  religious  purposes;  compiled  to  August  31,  1897, 

of  oocnpancy  for  thepurposes indie 
of  the  grants  by  the  Gfovemment.] 


of  oocnpancy  for  the  purposes  indicated;  and  in  some  cases  the  consent  of  the  Indians  is  still 


Anthority  for  occu- 
pancy. 


Acres 
granted. 


Depi.,Noy.22,1800 
Dept.,  May  25,1891 


.do. 


Dept.,Oct.  24,1885 
Apr.  19,  1891. 
Dept.  approved 
schedule  reserv- 
ing 14  acres,  in- 
cluding the  ''8 
or  4*' granted  in 
188S. 

Dept.,  June28, 1887. 


Dept.,  Sept.  5,1889 


-...do 

Dept.,  Sept.  8,1890. 

Dept.,  Sept.  9,1890. 
Dept,  Apr.  29, 1892. 


Dept.,  Feb.  18, 1897 


Dept.,  Aug.  10, 1894 


Dept,  Apr.  4, 1889.. 

Dept.,  Feb.  18, 1894. 

Dept.,  Jan.  18, 1896. 

Dept,  Sept.  9, 1890. 
Dept,  Mar.  17, 1894. 


160 


3  or  4" 

11 


80 

160 

160 

80 

160 
640 


150    by 
450ft 


Lot. 


160 


40 

160 

160 
10 


Description  of  land  reserved. 


Located  where  railroad  crosses  Oila  River 
on  Oila  River  Reservation. 

Located  S.  of  Pima  Agencv,  bounded  on 

N.  by  a  public  road,  running  E.  and  W. 

130  yards  along  the  road  and  112  yards 

8.  of  said  roacT 
Located  about  10  miles  ESE.  from  Pima 

Agency,  near  the  Black  water  villages. 
NE.  i  8W.  i  of  8W.  i,  8.  22^  T.  16  sTR.  13 

E.,  10  acres.    Also  beginmng  at  N£.  cor. 

of  said  tract:  N.  i^chs.;  W.  10  chs.;  8.  4 

chs.;  E.  10  chs.  to  place  of  beginning, 

same  8.  and  T.,  4  acres. 


At  some  point  near  Chinalee  trading  post 
at  the  mouth  of  Canyon  de  Chelley. 


At  a  point  on  the  San  Juan  River  near 
Jewett  N.  Mex.  (Reported  by  agent  as 
never  sot  aside.) 

At  Tse  a  lee,  about  45  miles  N.  of  Fort  De- 
fiance, Ariz.  (Reported  by  agent  as 
never  set  aside.) 


Land  selected  near  Red  Lake,  but  Indians 
refused  their  consent,  and  nothing  fur- 
ther was  done  by  missionaries. 


Located  200  feet  from  Gtovemment  school- 
house  at  agencv.  Granted  in  1891  to  Mis- 
sionarv  Society  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  but  surrendered  to  Holland 
Reformed  Church  in  1897 

Conmiencing  at  a  point  on  a  N.  and  8.  line 
marked  by  stone  lettered  ''N.  H.  M.:'' 
8. 100  yards;  E.  to  Black  Creek;  up  said 
creek  to  a  point  where  a  line  running  E. 
and  W.  would  intersect  W.  boundary,  on 
N.  and  8.  line,  above  referred  to,  100 
yards  from  the  initial  point:  from  said 
point  on  Black  Creek  W .  to  said  N.  and 
8.  line;  8.  to  point  of  beginning.  Situ- 
ated between  the  field  on  the  east  side 
of  the  agency  and  the  creek. 

10  miles  due  w.  from  Reams  Omvon;  7 
miles  N.  of  the  first  mesa  of  the  Moqui 
villages;  10  miles  NE.  of  second  mesa;  8 
miles  E.  of  third  mesa.  The  east  line  of 
the  land  extends  i  mile  N.  and  8.  along 
base  of  mesa,  extending  a  mile  W. 

Near  Oreiba  villfie.^7.  *  of  NW.  \  of 
NE.  i  and  E.  \  orSB.  i  of  NE.  i,  8. 84,  T. 
29N.,R.16E. 


Situated  in  valley  of  San  Carlos  River,  8. 
and  SW.  of  so-called  ''Ten  Mile  Poinf 
in  the  division  of  Chief  Cassadore,  due 
W.  of  farm  occupied  by  said  chief  and 
his  band,  bordering  said  farm  on  ttie^Sii 


File  numbers  in 
Indian  Office. 


A.  24969.  L.B.208,pp. 
858,869.    28106/87: 


A.  26862.   28106/87.    L. 
>    B  217, j>.  249;  218,  pp. 
U7.11^ 

A.  11417.  3:J108/87, 
15743/91, 252^7/95.  L. 
B.  Ul,p.453;  IM,  p. 
«7;  :«7,p,188;  309,  p. 
200.  SanXavierdel 
Bac  Mission  was  es- 
tablished about  1692 
under  Spanish  rule. 

AasaeT.  L.B.i63,pp. 

16.18. 


A.  20909.  L.B.190,pp. 
66,  68;  289,  p.  m 
7487/91  and  A.  26415. 


A.  24159.   L.B.20B,pp. 
890,891. 

A:M2U  L.B.204.PP. 

89,91. 
A.     30687       28087/92, 

34799/93,       39007/^3. 

6792/94.    L.  B.  237, 

pp.  431,423,435;  267, 

p.  318;  239,  p.  380; 

&3,  p   348;  2t3,  pp. 

303.300;  274,  p.  396. 
A.  513Mt.  A.  26415.     L. 

B.  348.  p.  464;  349,  pp 

7,  6,  «:  214.  pp  444. 

446. 479  (in  lieu  of  A. 

30909). 
A.  40841.    L.  B.  287,p. 

3.    48332/W. 


A.  19696.   L.B.188,pp. 
467,470.    20082/89. 


A.  88662.  L.B.274,pp. 
249,251. 

A.  46892.  L.B.82S.PP. 
886,860;  824,  p.  2i^. 

A.  24216.    L.B.204,p. 

92.    25868/87. 
A.89094.    L.  B.2n,p. 

226. 
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BESEBVATION  LANDS  OCCUPIED  BY 


Lands  Upon 

Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religious  societies  for  civilizing. 

Ageocy. 

Beeervation. 

Organization  or  church. 

For  what  purpose 

Date  of 
occu- 
pancy. 

ARieoNA-oontiDaed. 

Fort  Apaobe 

Foreign  Mission  Board 
Oerman   Lutheran 
Synod  of  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  and  other 
States. 

M<i«l«n  

1896 

Fort  Apache 

CAuroBirJA. 

Hoopa  Valley.... 

Massachusetts  Tndiw-n 
Association. 

Mission  and  school. 

j^Qggjon 

Do 

nnAhnlls^ 

Women*s  National  In- 
dian Association. 
do 

Chapel  and  mission- 

18SB 
1889 

Do 

Portrero 

Do 

P.na)inf1i^ .  . 

TheLadles' Missionary 
Society  of  Biverside, 
Oal. 

Women's  National  In- 
dian Association. 

ary  cottage. 
MisdonsAd  school.. 

1890 

Do 

Torree 

do 

1896 

Bonnd  Valley 

Bound  Valley... 

American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society. 

Mission  and  school.. 

1888 

OOIiORADO. 

Southern  Ute 

Ute 

DAKOTA  (NORTH). 

DAiHla  T^lr^ 

DeyilsLake 

do 

Boman  Catholic 

Presbyterian  Board  of 
Poreign  Missions. 

2  churches  and  2  mis- 
sion cottages. 
School  and  mission.. 

1871 
1886 

Do 

Do 

do 

Protestant    Episcopal 

Church. 
Boman  Catholic 

Protestant    Episcopal 
Church  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

Boman  Catholic 

MiB*ri'»n  .            -    . 

1801 
1887 
1886 

1889 

Do 

Turtle  Mountain 
_...do 

Schurchesand  school 
Church  and  mission. 

Mission  and  school.. 

Do 

PortBerthold 

Port  Berthold... 

Do 

do 

American   Missionary 

Association. 
do  

Mission  and  5  school 
buildings. 

1876 
1876 

1886 
IHTO 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Mission  and  scho(d.. 

Church,     mission 
dwelling  and  cem- 
etery. 

do.- — 

Standing  Bock 

Standing  Bock.. 

Boman  Catholic 

Do 

do 

do 

188^ 
1884 

1886 

1888 

do 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

Do 

do., 

do 

School  in  place  of 
mission  hospital. 
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RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES— CJontinned. 

edueationalf  and  religious  purpoxs  up  to  Augtuit  31^  1897 — Continned. 


'Authority  for  ooca- 
pancy. 

Acres 
granted. 

Description  of  land  reserved. 

File  numbers  in 
Indian  Office. 

D©pt..Nov.l4,1896. 
Dept,Nov.l9,1800. 

10 
160 

A.604OT.  L.B.848,pp. 
00)60. 

A.  24880.  L.B.207,pp. 
888,  886:  838,  p.  JS; 

28676/87. 

A.  19602.  L.B.188,pp. 

A.2i472.  L.B.192,pp. 

88.97. 
A.  24792.  L.B.207,pp. 

179,180. 

A.  48694.  L.B.386.PP. 

20r,209.    86249/96: 
A.  84649.  L.B.256,pp. 

ieo,i6a 

A.  14459.  L.B.156.PP. 
40,42w 

Never  set  aside  to  assooiatlon.  as  it  was 
found  no  desirable  land  could  be  spared. 
(See  87980/90. 40010/90.) 

Roman  Catholic  missions  were  founded 
among  the  Mission  Agency  Indians  as 
early  as  1769.    (Sea  Annual  Report,  1896, 
p.20.) 

I>ept.,Mar.20,1889. 
Dept.,NoT.28,1889. 
Dept.,Nov.6,1880.. 

I>ept.,jTme20,189e. 
Depi..]£ar.21,1806. 

5 
5 
5 

10 
2A 

**  Near  the  schoolhouse  "   

At  Martinez  vUlage,  about  i  mile  N.  from 
schoolhouse. 

Beginning  at  NE.  cor.  lot  1,  S.  86 ,T.  28  N., 
R.  18 W.,  8.  B.  M. ;  thence  S.  on  E.  bound- 
ary line  of  lot  1, 2  chs. :  W.  1007  chs.  on  W. 
boundary  of  said  lot;  N.  on  W.  boundary 
line  2  chs.  to  N.  boundary;   thence  £.  to 
place  of  beginning. 

B^rinning  at  NE.  cor.  lot  2  (same  S.  and 
T.),  S.  on  E.  boundary  line  2  chs.:  W.  5 
chiB.;   N.  2  chs.  on  N.  boundary  line  of 
said  lot;  E.  to  place  of  beginning.    Plat 
oftractinA.a549.             ^^ 

Dept.,  July  26, 1880. 
Dept,  Nov.  2, 1886. 

Dept.,86pt.l6,1891. 
Dept.,  May  16.1887. 
Dept.,  Jnly  17, 1886. 

Dept.,  July  80, 1889- 

Grant'B  peace  pol- 
De^,  Apr.  7,1882.. 

Dept.,  Sept.,  4,1894. 

Grant*B  i>eaoe  pol- 
icy. 

..     do 

160 
40 

7 

80 
10 

160 

160 

40 

(?) 

(t) 
(?) 

(?) 
160 

A.  20488.    22818/87.  L. 

B.  187,  pp.  404, 40,8 
A.  14105.    Lb.  154  .p. 

4;  158,  p.  288. 

A.  in  83892/91.    L.  a 

A.15a8?L.ki60,pp. 

186  1^ 
A.ia^.  *L.B.160,pp. 

816,818. 

A.  20540.  28877/87.   L. 
B.  188,  pp.  27, 29;  297, 

28Sr7/B7.    297,  p.  8. 

A.  80447.    L.B.280.P. 

838;  235,  pp.  149,  lA. 

16482/92. 
A.411ffl.    L.  B.287,p. 

262;  288,  p.  22. 
21960/87.    L.  B.167,p. 

Do. 

Embracing  site  on  which  stand  chapel 
and  mission  buildings.  Wood  Lake  Mis- 
sion. 

Site  of  post  traders'  buildings  on  old  Fort 
Totten  MiUtary  Reservation. 

In  Little  Missouri  bottom,  26  miles  above 
agency;  26  miles  W.  of  Port  Berthold. 

SB.iof  NE.iS.  4.  T.  147,  R.  90. 

St  Peter's  church,  40  rods  from  agency 
office. 

St.  Benedict's  church,  near  agricultural 

boarding  school,  16  miles  S.  of  agencv. 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Mission,  Cannon  Ball 

settlement,  25  miles  S.  of  agency. 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  Mission,  Qrand  River, 

80  miles  S.  of  agency.    (See  plat   in 

21960/87.)              -«       ^     V 

....  do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

Dept.,  May  8,1888.. 

A.     17788.      19418/87, 

821^8/87.    L.  B.  167, 
p.40:168j).275;178. 
pp.  274, 276. 

6782 
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RESERVATION  LANDg  OOCUPIBD  BY 
Lands  upon  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religious  societies  for  eivUizing^ 


Agency. 


Iveseryatlon. 


OrgBoization  or  ohurch. 


For  what 


bat  purpose 
used. 


D»teof 
occu- 
pancy 


DAKOTA  (NORTH)— 

contLnued. 
Standing  Rock 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


DAKOTA  (SOUTH). 

Cheyenne  River 


Do. 


Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do- 


Crow  Creek  . 

Do 

Do 


Do- 
Do. 
Do. 


Standing  Rook... 


-do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Cheyenne  River. 
do 


.do. 

.do- 

.do- 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do- 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Oow  CJreek- 

do 

do 


.do. 
-do. 
-do. 


Domeetio  and  Foreign 
MisBionary  Society 
of  Proteetant  Episco- 
pal Church. 


American   Missionary. 

Association. 
do 


.do. 


Domestic  and  Foreign 
Miasionary  Society  of 
Protestant  Bpioqpal 
Church. 

do 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
-do. 
.do- 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Protestant  Episcopal 

Church. 
.....do 


.do. 


.do. 


The  Grace  Howard 

Mission. 
Roman  Catholic 


Chapel  and  school. 


Two  mission  build- 
ings. 

One  mission  build- 
ing. 


1884 


Hospital 
sion. 


and   mis- 


Church  and  mission 
school 


Church  and  mission 
buildings. 


Cliapel. 


Chapel  and  mission 
bimdings. 

Church  and  rectory. 

Mission 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Gburch  and  parson- 
age. 
Church 


.do. 


—..do 

Mission  school. . . 
Boarding  school. , 


1886 
1887 


1878 
1879 


18S4 

1874 

1888 
1884 
1874 
1872 
1879 
1884 
1884 
1886 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1887 
1880 

1872 
1876 
1877 

18M 
1887 
1886 
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RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES— Cdntinaed.    ' 

educational,  arui  religums  purposes  up  to  August  SI,  i^P7— Continued. 


Authority  for  ooca 
pancy. 


Acres 
granted. 


Description  of  land  reserved. 


File  numbers  in 
Indian  office. 


Dept.,  Dec.18,1884. 


Qrant*8  peace  pol- 

..'^ 


160 


(t) 
(?) 


Office  letters,  Nov. 
8,  Dec.  2S,  1887. 


GKeneral  aathority 
of  Execntive 
Ion  in 


-do. 


.do. 


.do- 


.-..do 

.—do 

....do 

....do 

—  .do 

....do 

-..do 

-...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...-do 

Dept.,Apr.2S,188e. 


Grant  *8  peace  pol- 

...!^o 

do 

Dept.,Noy.20,18O5. 

Office  letter,  May 

14, 1887,  in  "E." 

Dept,Jan.96.1886. 


20 


100 


80 


10 

20 

80 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
160 
100 
160 
160 
1 

10 
40 
80 

80 
80 
100 


On  N.  side  Oak  Creek,  8  miles  E.  Elk 
Horn  Bnttes,  at  second  waffon  crossing 
from  N.  of  creek,  beine  80  rods  along 
the  creek  from  W.  to  £.,  and  820  rods 
from  N.  to  S.,  the  initial  point  on  8W. 
being  an  oak  tree  about  in  diameter, 
blazed  on  four  sides  and  marked  with  a 
cross  on  E.  face. 

At  Running  Antelqpe^s  settlement  at 
Grand  River,  82  miles  8W.  of  agency. 

At  Cross  Bear's  settlement  at  Grand 
River,  about  0  miles  W.  of  station  at 
Running  Antelope's  settlement. 

About  2  zniles  S  W.  from  agency  buildings 
and  mouth  of  Oak  Stump  Creek.  (See 
mapinlM18/87.) 


St.  John's  Mission  School,  about  2i  miles 
N.  of  agency. 

St.  Stephen's  Mission,  on  Missouri  River, 

about  06  miles  N.  of  agency  ^and  7  miles 

S.  of  Moreau  River,  near  Four  Bear's 

camp;  bounded  on  E.  by  Missouri  River; 

on  l4.  by  first  ravine  on  the  N.  of  the 

church;  on  S.  by  second  ravine  on  S.  of 

church;  on  W.  by  line  parallel  to  the 

river,  190  paces  w.  of  the  church. 
St.  Thomases  chapel,  on  White  Horse's 

camp,  on  the  Moreau  River,  about  00 

miles  N.  of  the  agency. 
St.  Paul's  chapel,  on  the  Missouri  River, 

at  McEenzies  Point,  about  22  miles  NE. 

of  the  agency. 
St.  John's  Wm.  Welsh  Mem.  Cliurch,  2 

miles  N.  of  agencv. 
At.  Fort  Pierre  Bottom  on  Missouri  River, 

80  miles  S.  of  agency. 
At  Chantier  Bottom  on  Missouri  River, 

about  15  miles  S.  of  agency. 
Opposite  Fort  Sully,  about  8  miles  S.  of 

agency. 
Cheyenne  River  Station  No.  i,  17  miles  W. 

of  agency, 
Cheyenne  River  Station  No.  2, 20  miles  W. 

of  agency. 
Cheyenne  River  Station  No.  8, 22  miles  W. 

of  agency. 
Cheyenne  River  Station  No.  4, 00  ndles  W. 

of  agency,  on  Plumb  Creek. 
Cheyenne  River  Station  No.  5, 08  miles  W. 

of  agency,  on  Cherry  Creek, 
(^eyenne  River  Station  No.  0, 06  miles  W. 

of  agency. 
Cheyenne  River  Station  No.  7,  75 miles  W. 

of  ag:enc3r. 
Hope  Mission  on  Moreau  River,  70  miles 

KW.  of  aKency. 
Beginning  at  point  10  feet  W.  and  N.  of 

cor.  of  church,  350   paces  E.;   thence 

800 paces  S.;  theuce  W.  250  paces;  N.  to 

point  of  beginning. 
NE.i  NE.  i  of  SW  i  S.  23,  T.  107,  R.  73. 

Christ  Church     Patented  Oct.  Si.  1895. 
NE.  i  SE.  I  S.  1.  T.  107,  R.  73.    All  Saints' 

Church.    Patented  Oct.  33, 1895. 
NW.  i  SW.  i  S.  30,  T.  IOC,  R.  70;  NE.  i  SE. 
is.  19,  T.  10(5.  R.  70.    St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Patented  Oct.  23, 1895. 
B.  i  of  SE. }  S.  8,  T.  106,  B.  09,    St.  Peter's 

Chapel. 
B.  i  NE.  {  S.  19,  T.  106,  R.  70;  W.  *  NW.  i  S. 

20,  T.  108,  R.  70. 
NW.  iS.4,  T.109,  R.72 


k.  02S8.  L.  B.  18S,  p. 
125.  See  plat  in 
21950/87,  "gt.  Eliza- 
beth Mission.'' 


See  map  in  21950/87. 
21950/87. 

19418/87,  82128/87, 
28070/87.  L.  B.  107, 
pp.  87,40;  108,  p.  276. 

27208/87,  24306/89. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

24805/80. 
27288/87. 
27208/87. 
27288/87. 
27288/87. 
27288/87. 
27288/87. 


27208/87. 

27208/87. 

27208/87. 

27288/87. 

A.  30500.    L.B.236,p. 
470;  236,  p.  164. 


28127/87. 

L.  B.  818,  p.  98:  819,  p. 
120:  806,  p.  70. 
Do. 


L.B.3a0.p. 


A.  46480. 
79. 

12381/87. 


A.  12002.    L.B.144,p. 
61    26127/87. 
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RESERVATION  LANDS  0(XJUPIED  BY 

Lands  upon  Indian  renervations  occupied,  by  religious  societies  for  civilizing^ 


Agency. 


DAKOTA   ( SOUTH )- 

contmaed. 
Crow  Creek 


Lower  Brul6., 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


PineBidge. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Rosebud  . 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


BeuervatioD. 


Crow  Creek - 


Lower  Bnil6  . 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


-do. 


PineBidge  . 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


..do. 
..do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Bosebud. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Organization  or  church. 


Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society 
of  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church. 

Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society 
of  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church. 

do 


.do. 


Presbyterian  Church . 


Boman  Catholic . 


Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society 
of  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church. 

do 


.do. 

..do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Presbyterian  Church . . 


Boman  Catholic 

Protestant  Episcopal . 


Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society, 
Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

....do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 

-do. 
.do. 


Boman  Catholic. 


-do. 


American    Missionary 

Association. 
..-.do 


Holland  Christian  Be- 
f ormed  Church. 


For  what 


bat  purpose 
used. 


Church   and 
tery. 

Church  and  parson- 
age. 
ChTirch 


-do. 


Church  and  parson* 
age. 


.do. 


Church  and    ceme- 
tery. 


Church  and  parson- 
age. 


.do. 
.do. 


....do 

Mission  and  church 


Mission  and  ceme- 
tery. 
Chapel 


School  and  chapel  .. 
Mission  cemetery  . . . 

Industrial  boarding 
schooL 


Church  and  rectory. 
Church 


Mission  (St.  An- 
drew's Chapel). 

Mission  (St.  Jameses 
Chapel). 

Mission  (Holy  Inno- 
cents* Chapel). 

Mission  (Advent 
CThapel). 

School  and  mission. . 


Mission  farm 

Two  day  schools 

Church  and  mission 


CSiapel  and  mission 
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educational,  and  rdigiotis  purposes  up  to  August  SI,  1897 — Continned. 


Anthority,  for  occu- 
pancy. 


Acres 
granted. 


Description  of  land  reserved. 


File  numbers  in 
Tndlan  Office. 


Dept.,  July  1.1897.. 


Gmnt^s  peace  i>ol- 

..!^o 


»...do 

.....do 

Dept..  Mar.  7, 1894. 


Dept.,  Oct.  18. 1894 


Grant^s  peace  pol- 
icy. 

....do 

.....do 

do 

Dept.,  Jan.  i.  1890. 


Dept.,  Mar.  27. 1894 

Dept..  Apr.  2S.  1890 

Dept..Ang.7,1886.. 
Dept..  Apr.  13,1896 

Dept.,  Jan.  28, 1886. 


General  authority . 
Dept..Oct.lS.1891 


Dept..Dec8,1804. 
Dept..  Mar.  27. 1894. 


.do. 
.do. 


Dept..Oct.A,1885.. 

Dept..July8.1892.. 
Grant^s  peace  pol- 
Dept.,  Oct.  5. 1894  . 


Dept. May  31,1890. 


80 


40 
100 


160 
87.10 


10* 


961>y240 
ft. 
60 

60 
40 


40 

1 

160 
12 

160 

40 
40 

40 
40 

160 

160 
(?) 
160 

80 


B.  i  NE.  \  8. 14,  T.  106.  R.  74. 


SB.  i  NW.  *  8.  5.  T.  107  N..  R.  74  W     Pat- 
ented in  1894. 
8.  *  8.  k  8.  29.  T.  106.  R.  71 W.    Patented  in 


NKJ8.10.T.  lOr.R.  TB  W.    Patented  in 

SW.i'8B.i.orlot2,S.28,T.104,R.72.  Pat- 
ented in  1804. 

In  T.  107  IT,  B.  73  W.,  beginning  at  a  point 
660  feet  W.  of  cor.  sees.  10,  U,  14.  and  16; 
thence  B.  880  feet.  8.  264  feet.  W.  880 
feet;  thence  K.  264  feet  to  place  of  be- 
ginning.   On  agency  reserve. 

In  T.  107  N..  R.  73  W..  becdnning  at  comer 
sees.  10. 11, 14.  and  l6;  W.  880  feet  to  sec. 
line  between  10  and  16;  8. 264  feet:  B.880 
feet;  N.  264  feet  to  place  of  beginning. 
On  agency  reserve. 

Lies  8E.  of  agency  indosnre  and  next  to 
lots  used  by  traders. 


Lies  between  ground  used  by  Indian 

traders. 
On  Medldne  Root  Creek.  46  miles  from 

agency. 

On  Wounded  Knee  Creek 

Lyin^  near  and  including  upper  half  of 

ravme  8.  of  the  burvlng  ground  about  | 

mile  from  Coneregauonal  mission  on  W. 

bank  of  Red  Stone  Creek. 
Near  No  "Water's  camp  on  "White  Clay 

Creek,  about  16  ndles  oelow  the  agency. 
On  Upper  "Wounded  Knee  Creek 


6  miles  N.  of  agency,  on  White  Clay  Creek . 
Near  the  agency 


On  Eeyapaha  Creek.  10  miles  from  agency. 


Lying  along  the  N.  bank  of  Butte  Creek 
between  Bear  Doctor^s  house  and  field 
on  B.  and  a  line  running  N.  and  8.  40 
rods  B.  of  the  new  subissue  house. 

Near  Spring  Creek  about  i  mile  N.  of 
Spring  Creek  day  school. 

On  right  bank  Little  "White  River  about  \ 
mile  8.  of  the  subissue  house  on  said 
river. 

On  left  bank  Cut  Meat  Creek  about  \ 
mile  "W.  of  subissue  house  on  said  creek. 

On  left  bank  Oak  Creek  about  i  mile  from 
day  school  building  at  Little  Crow  vil- 
lage. 

About  i  mile  "W.  of  old  Red  Cloud  road 
and  8  miles  SW.  of  Rosebud  Agency. 
(See  26666/86  for  description. ) 

Adjoins  above  tract 


Schools  at  Swift  Bear's  and  "White  Elk's 
camps. 

On  Black  Pipe  Creek  about  half  way  be- 
tween Bagle  Hawk's  and  Skunk's  Fa- 
ther's villages. 

About  8  miles  from  "White  River  near  the 
mouth  of  Big  Oak  Creek. 


A.  52906.    82151/97. 


26127/87. 

28127/87.    L.  B.  277.P. 
80;  279.  p.  8. 


42217/98. 18000/94. 

26127/87,  13900/94, 
20900/96.  L.  B.  281, 
p.  246;  282,  p,  94. 

A.  38964.  L.B.  276,p. 
306.  38070/94. 


A.  41686. 


19S7/88. 

1957/88. 

1957/88. 

1067/88. 
A.2184L 

A.  39232. 

A.  22783.  L.B.196,pp. 

23,  26. 
A.  13409.    1967/88. 
A.  47888.    L.B.3aO,p. 

868. 
A.  9613.    L.  B.  134,  p. 

61.    4887/89. 


4887/89. 

A.  28439.    L.B.225,p. 

90. 


A.  42890. 

A.  39233.    LB.  277.  p. 
413. 

Do. 

Do. 


A.  11271.    26566/85. 


A.  31366.    4887/89.    L. 

B.  240.  p.  449. 
4887/80. 

A.  41567. 


AJ3884L   L.B.199.PP. 
432,484. 
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RESERVATION  LANDS  OCCUPIED  BY 
Lands  upon  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religious  soeieUea  for  cwiUzing, 


Agency. 

Reservation. 

Organization  or  chnrch. 

Por  whatnnrpose 

Date  of 
ooeu- 
pancy- 

DAKOTA    (SOUTH)— 

continaed. 
Sisseton 

Lake  Traverse  .. 
do 

Presbyterian  Chnrch .. 
do 

Church,  school,  and 
parsonage. 

Chnrch 

1930 

1878 
1873 
1871 
1872 
1870 
1881 

1881 
1889 

1809 

1877 
L809 

1877 
1877 

1805 

1860 

188S 
188S 

1878 
1886 

1887 

Do 

Do     

do 

....  do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

do    

.     do      

Do 

do 

Domestic  and  Poreign 
Missionary  Society 
of  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Chnrch. 

do 

Chnrch  and  parson- 
age. 

Chapel 

Indnstrial  boarding 
school. 

Chnrch,  parsonage, 

and  school. 
Chnrch 

Do 

do :. 

Do 

do 

Roman     Catholic 
Chnrch. 

Presbyterian 

Tankton 

Tankton 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Domestic  and  Poreign 
Missionary  8  o  c  i  e  t  y 
of  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Chnrch. 

do 

Chnrch  and  misaioa. 

Chnrch  and  ceme- 
tery. 

Chapel   and    ceme- 
tery. 

Mission  schools 

Ponr  churches 

Church  and  mission. 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

IDAHO. 

ColviUe 

Nez  Perc6  ..., 

Coeur  d'Alene . . . 

Roman  Catholic 

Presbsrterian  Chnrch . . 

Board  of  Poreign  Mis- 
sions of  Presbyterian 
Chnrch. 
.    do 

Do 

do 

Do...             

do    

Do 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

Indian  Presbyterian 
Chnrch. 

Connecticnt  Indian  As- 
sociation. 

Mission  school 

Chnrch 

Do 

....  do 

Port  Hall 

Port  Hall 

Lemhi 

Mission  and  school . . 

T^mhi 

INDIAN  TARRITORT. 

Qn«I>aw  ...  

Wyandotte 

....  do 

Priends  and  Methodists 
Friends 

Wyandotte  church 

and  parscHiage. 
Parsonage 

1878 
1888 

Do 
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RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES— Continned. 

educational,  and  religious  purposes  up  to  August  31,  i^P7— Oontiiitied. 


Authority  for  occu- 
pancy. 

Acres 

granted. 

Description  of  land  reserved. 

File  numbers  in 
Indian  Offlce, 

Qraiit*B  peace  pol- 
icy. 

do 

do 

40 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
100 

40 
160 

2 

80 
23 

4 
2 

1,920 

8E.  J  NW.  i  S.  82,  T.  126,B.  61;  Good  Will 
Miasion.     Patented  in  1892  under  act 
Mar.  8, 1801  (26  Stats.,  989). 

NE.  \  SW.  +  S.  4,  T.  123.  R.  51;  Ascension 

Churcli.    Pateuted   in   1892   under  act 

Mar.  3J891  (26  Stats.,  989). 
NE.  i  NE.  i  S.  21.  T.  138,  R.  52;  Long  Hol- 
low Churcli.     Patented  in  1892  under 

act  Mar.  3.1891  (26  Stats.,  989). 
SW.  \  NE.  1  S.  18.  T.  liJ7.  R.  52.    Mayasan 

Church.  Patented  in  1892  under  act  Mar. 

3,  1891  (26  Stats.,  989). 
8E.  f  SW.  i  S.  1,  T,  128,  R.  54;  Mount  Head 

Church .  Paten  ted  in  1892  un  der  act  Mar. 

3,1891  (2ft  Stats.,  980). 
NE.iSW.^  8.9,  T.  1253. 53;  Buffalo  Lakes 

Church.  Pateuted  in  1892  under  act  Mar. 

3,1891  (26  Stats.,  989). 
SW.}NW.iandNW.iSW.iS.4,T.124,B. 

51  W. ;  SE.  i  NE.  f  and  NE.  |  SE.  i  S.  6,  T. 

m,R.51W. 

SE.iNB.i  8.11, T.  126. R. sow 

12988/87,  22471/87 
23441/87,  29988/92. 
L.  B.244,p.269;239, 
p.6. 
Do. 

Do*. 

do 

do 

do 

Indian  Ofaoe,  Sept. 
!«,  1881. 

do 

Dept.,Feb.7,188».. 

Authority  of  In- 
dian agent. 
...  .do - 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
14344/81,  U948/88. 

23447/87. 

A.  19667.  L.B.181,pp. 
87&-876.  Indians  re- 
fused consent. 

24828/89. 

24328/89. 

At  aaroncy  villafre  .  ^ 

At  Hill  Church,  11  miles  E.  of  agency 

At  the  agency— Church  of  Holy  Fellow- 
ship. 

At  Choteau  Church 

do 

24828/89. 

24828/89. 
24828/89. 

24fi09/89. 
24401/87. 

do 

do 

At  While  Swan 

Act  Mar.  8, 1891,26 

8tat8.,lQ29. 
General  authority. 

Dept.,Apr.a»,1801. 

Dept..Apr.6,18K3.. 

General 

Act  Aug.  16,  1801, 
28  8talii.,a». 

Dept.,Sept.3,1800. 

De  Smet  Mission  on  Stangman  Creek 

Churches  at  different  places  on  reserva- 
tion.   Buildings  owned  hy  Indians,  and 
work  conducted  by  them. 

On  old  Fort  Lapwai  Military  Beserration. 

On  old  Fort  Lapwai  Military  Beeerration, 
N.  4  B.  4  SE.  i|w.  i,  includinsr  lot  28. 8. 2, 
T.feN.,B.4  W. ;  N^W.iSW.i8E.i,ln- 
dudfng  lot  29,  S.2, 1?.36  N.,  B.  4  W. 

1 
20 

160 

A.  28679. 

A.  30431.  L.  B.  851,  p. 

268. 

24401/87. 

Beginning  atSE.oor.8.22,T.86N.,B.4W., 
B.M.,due  W.20  chs.,  due  N.80  cha,  due 
E.6  chs.,  due  W.l  clL,to  a  stake  desig- 
nated as  ^W.  cor.  of  church  grounds; 
*due  B.  12  ch8.,due  S.  6  chs.,due  W.  2  chs., 
due  N.  1  ch..  due  W.  lOchs.,  due  N.  4  chs., 
to  place  of  beginning. 

L.  B.  828,  p.  106;  861, 
p.  268. 

A.  24167.     L.  B.  208, 

pp.  386, 463. 

Gtoneral 

2 

10 

In  NE.cor.NW.i  SW.J  S.21,T.27,B.24.... 
SW.cor.8K.iNB.i8.21,T.27,B.24 

26880/87. 

Authority  "Wyan- 
dotte    OonnciL 
(See  Senate  Ex. 
Doo.  No.  M,  48th 
Gong.,  l8t  seas., 
and  office  letter, 
Sept.  U,  1888.) 

26890/87.    L.B.U«,p. 
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RESERVATION  LANDS  OCCUPIED  BY 
Lands  upon  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  reUgioua  societies  for  etvtZmng, 


Agency. 

Beaeryation. 

OrganlEation  or  church. 

For  what  purpose 

Dateod 
occu- 
pancy. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY— 

oontinaed. 

Qnapaw 

Seneca 

Friends 

Seneca  church 

ifln 

Do 

do 

Methodist  Episcopal... 
Friends.... 

M1<m4'^T1  , 

18H) 

Do 

Modoc 

Mission  and  parson- 
JlSSin 

Do A 

Ottawa 

do 

im 
ino 

180 

Do 

do 

American     Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society 

do 

Do - 

Quapaw----.- 

Church  .............. 

IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox 

Sac  and  Fox 

Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions. 

MlMrimi  ,,,  ,. 

1888 

KANSAS. 

Pottawatomie    and 

Chippewa   and 

MoraTian  Church 

1808 

Do 

Kickapoo 

Mission  buildings 

Women^s    Missionary 
Society  of  Reformed 
Chnrch    in    United 
States. 

erected  on  reservatianc 

Church 

18B0 
OS  want 

mOHIOAN. 

K  but  accurate  statist 

MINNSSOTA. 

Whltf^  Rarth 

White  Earth 

Protestant   Episcopal 
Church. 

2  churches,  hcspttal, 
and  parsonage. 

IMB 

Do 

do 

do 

Church,  school,  and 
parsonage. 

1875 

Do 

do 

do 

Church  and  parsoo- 
S^Sll 

1^9 

Do 

do 

do 

1888 

Do 

do 

do 

Parsonage  and  school 
Parsonage  and  mis- 
Church  and  mission 
school. 

1887    1 

Do 

do 

do 

1888 

Do 

do 

Roman  Catholic  (order 
of  St.  Benedict). 

1881 

Do 

do 

do 

Mission  and  school... 
Mission 

18M 

Do 

do 

Swedish  Christian  Mis- 
sion Society. 
Protestant  Episcopal . . 

18»1 

Do 

Red  Lake 

Church  and  parson- 

Do 

do 

do  

Cemetery ............ 

1878 
18W 

188B 
1889 

i88r 

Do 

do 

do 

Church,  parsonage, 

and  cemetery. 

Mission 

Industrial  boarding 

schooL 
Church  and  2  i>ar- 

sonages. 
Church,  parsonage, 

and  school. 

Do 

do 

.       .do 

Do 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

Protestant  Episcopal  .. 
do 

Do 

T,«*«rM^lr^   

Do 

Winnebagoshish 

1887 

MONTANA. 

Blackfeet 

Blackfoot 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

RomanCatholic(Society 
of  Jesus). 

Industrial   school 
(Holy  Family). 

188i 
18M 

Do 
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educational,  and  religioua  purposes  up  to  August  SI,  1897 — Continned. 


Anthority  for  occu- 
pancy. 


Office  letter,  Ang. 

:22,1»83.  LB.  118, 

p.  100. 
Dept.,  May  12.1680. 
Conaent  of  tribe. . . 

Dept.,May21,I8eO. 


do 

Dept. ,  Ang.  24, 1898. 


Gfreneral. 


— ..do ............. 

Dept.,Nov.6,1880. 

119. 


G^eneral  and  In- 
dian Office  (let- 
ter Oct.  24,  1892. 
L.B.246,p.4S2). 

do.....V. 


do 

Authority  of  In- 
dian agent. 

do 

Dept.,Apr.l7,18e4. 

General 


Dept.,Aag.lO,1884 

Dept.,  Ang.  8,1891 

Permission  Indian 
agent. 

do 

do 

I>ept.,Oct.l2.1889.. 
Dept.»Mar.20,1889. 

Agents 

do 


Dept.,Apr.»,1888. 
Dept.,NoT.16,1894. 


Acres 
granted. 


6 

ao 

40 


40 
80 


68.45 


70 


40 


40 

64.85 


171.76 


80 

160 

60  by  100 
ft. 

1 
(?) 

160 
160 

(?) 
(?) 

160 
160 


Description  of  land  reserved. 


SE.cor.NW.iSW.i8.31,T.a6,  R.a6E... 


N.i  BE.i  8E.  i  S.10,  T.  25  N.,  R24E. 
Near  the  OoTemment  schoolhonse.. 


E.i8B.iNW.iS.l,T.27N.,R23E... 

W.iSE.iNW.iS.l,T.27N.,R.23B. 
SW.  \  NE.iS.6,T.2BN.,B.24E.,  I.  M. 

Annual  Report  1889,  p.  216. 


NE.  \  SW.  \  8. 12,  T.  17  8.,  R.  18  E.,  in  Kan- 
sas. Act  to  patent  this  tract,  approv  ed 
June  7, 1897  (80  Stats.,  62). 


SW.  i  SW.  i  S.  14,  and  lot  7  in  T.  142  N.,  R. 


8  acres  and  buildings  at  Wild  Rice  River 
(Lace  School)  deeded  to  (Government 
(L.  B.  356.  p.  468);  SW.  i  NW.  i,  and  80 
acres  adjoining  the  foregoixig  on  N. 
side  of  NW.  i  NW.  i  8. 81,Tri45 N.,  R. 
40  W.  . 

NW.iNW.iS.12,T.144,  R42W 


On  farm  of  Saml.  McArthur,  who  deeded 
it  to  church  at  Pine  Point,  26  miles  E.  of 

8W!  i  Sk  i  S.  Ji5,  T.  Ul  N.,  R.  37  W 

Lot  9,  S.  U,  T.  142,  R.  41;  and  SW.  i  SW.  J 
same  T.  and  R. 

Lot  4,  N  W.r  S.  35,  T.  142  N.,  R.  41  W.,  80.70 
acres;  NW.^  NW.}  S.35,T.142  N.,R.41 
W.,  m  acres;  lotS,  NE.i  8.35,T,142N., 
R.4l  W.,2i75  acres;  lot3,NE.i  B.86,T. 
143N..R.41W..^.30acres;  SW.iSE.^S. 
•26,T.U3N.,R.41  W.,  40acreB. 

SE.  i,  NW.  i  and  NE.  i  SW.  \  S.  10.  T.  144, 
R.  42  W.  180  acres  granted  in  1889 
(A.  19149).  but  never  set  apart. 


*  From  the  trader's  house  to  the  mission 
church  and  back  to  the  river.'' 


At  Old  Chief's  vfllage,  6  miles  N.  of  Red 
Lake  Agency. 


At  Ravens  Point,  on  Lake  Winnibago- 


Pile  numbers  in 
Indian  Office. 


26390/87. 


A.J 
28390/87. 

A.  28076;  A.  10772;  8 
acres  granted  in 
1886. 

A.2S975. 

A.8649L 


24134/87.    L.B.836,p. 
246. 

A.  24777. 


26372/87  and  21689/91 
(18  Stats.,  603).    L. 
B.246,p.^;247,p. 
466. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

26872/87. 


A.  40844. 

A.  27726. 

26372/87. 

26372/87. 
28372/87. 

A.  21141. 
A.  19649. 

21689/91,  28872/87. 

21680/91, 26872/87. 


A.  19616. 
,  42116. 
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RESERVATION  LANDS  OCCUPIED  BY 
Lands  upon  Indian  reservationa  occupied  by  reHgious  societies  for  cmZusng, 


Agency. 

Reseryation. 

Organlssation  or  chnrch. 

For  whatpurpose 

Dateof^ 
oecn-  1 
pancy. 

MONTANA— <Xmt*d. 

Maokfoot 

Crow --- 

MlflsionsiT  Sodety  of 
theM.Jj.Chnrch. 

Methodist  Episcopal... 

American  Unitarian 
Missionary  Associa- 
tion. 

Boman  Catholic  (So- 
ciety of  Jesus). 

Boman  Catholic  OJr- 
suline  sisters  of  Mon- 
tana). 

Boman  Catholic 

do 

do 

*'PieganMl8BioD''... 

IflM 

ins 
lan 

IBM 

laeB 

1«0 

lan 

18M 
1886 

\sm 

1887 

18» 

1854 

1B64 
1880 

18M 

18W 

1800 
IMS 

18K 
IStt 

188s| 

1806 
18M 
UBS 
IM 

Crow 

Do 

.:r.do  :..::..:.... 

Mission  school 

do 

Do.    .    .    . 

.     .do 

Do 

..     do 

School  and  miasian 
(St.ZaTier*8). 

Mission 

Church  and  school.. 

CSiuroh 

Do 

do 

Do 

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

Do 

do... 

American    Missionary 

Association. 
Boman  Catholic 

do 

Church  and  mission. 

(Jhurch  and  school.. 

Mission  school  for 

girls. 
(Aurch  and  adiool.. 

do 

Fort  I^lknftp. 

Port  Belknap.... 
do 

Do 

Flftthead 

Jocko 

Boman   Catholic  (St 
Ignatius  Mission). 

Do 

do 

Port  Peck 

Port  Peck 

do 

Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions. 

do 

Church  and  Tn<«^o>f 
schooL 

Mlmrinn 

Do 

Tongae  Biver 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha  and  Winne- 

Northern Chey- 
enne. 

<>nf>-hA 

Boman  Catholio .... .... 

The  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

do 

Mission  dwellingB... 
Mission  and  school.. 

IffiMri/m 

bago. 
Do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

Do 

Winnebago 

Niobrara 

do 

do 

Mission  and  school.. 

fSantee  Normal 
Training    School 

{  wltolSjull^na. 
and     Baaiile 

(   ohapaL 

Chapel 

8ant4m   .  . 

/American   Missionary 
\    Association. 

Protestant    Episcopal 
Church. 

do 

Do 

Do 

do 

Chapel  and  mlsskm 
buildings. 

School 

Do 

Ponca 

American  Missionary 
Association  (Congre- 
gational Church). 

Protestant  £piso<^pal 
Church. 

Do 

Ponca     (sub- 
agency). 

TdimAnn  , 
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eduooHonal,  and  religious  purposes  up  to  August  SI,  i^7— Continned. 


Authority  for  occu- 
pancy. 


Acres 
granted. 


Deecriptikm  of  l«nd  reserved. 


File  numbers  in 
Indian  Office. 


Dept.,An«.28,lW4. 


General 

Dept..  Jnly  «7,1S86. 

Dept.,  Oct.  9,1886.. 
Dept.,  Jan.  11,1888. 

Dept.,Mar.2O,1800. 
Dept.,Apr.20,1801. 

Dept.,  Feb.l9,18M 

Dept.,  Apr.  11,1886. 

do 

Dept.,  lCay6,1887.. 

I>ept.,Oct.  12,1880.. 

General 

..do 

..do 


160 


160 
160 


160 
160 


Granted  (by  A.26419}  in  1801  to  Brooklyn 
Women^B  Indian  Association,  bat  sur- 
rendered by  them  to  M.  K  Church. 

Agent*8  report  shows  tract  nnoocnpied... 

On  Big  Horn  Biver.  aboat  7  miles  from 
Cnster  Station.  CsJled  ''Montana  In- 
dnstrial  School." 

On  Big  Horn  Biver,  aboat  90  miles  W. 
of  agency. 


(t) 


Dept.,  Mar,  7, 1804. 
(t) 

Dept.,Apr.6,1886. 
€raii0ral-... — .... 


Dept.Oct  11,1880, 
and»Stata.,lSl. 

Dept.,  Apr.  17,1880. 


Office  letter  Feb. 
1«,  1886;  Sioax 
act,  Mar.  S,  1880. 


General,  and  set 
aside  by  allotting 
aflent. 

do 


(») 
Dept.,Sept.2,1806. 


10 
9 

10 

160 

160 

680 

176 
4 


40 


160 


85 
200 

280 

80 
80 
160 
20 


Aslteon  Prior  Creek 

In  NW,  i  S.  1,  T.  3  a,  R.  34  E.  In  the  9 
acre  tract  granted  below.  (For  map 
see  A  43776  ) 

In  N W'  i  S#.  i  S.  13,  T. 6,  R.  35,  on  Lodge 

InNW.iS.l,T.38.,R.34E.  (For  detailed 
description  and  plat  see  A.  4;?77tt.) 

InSE.iB.l.T.  3a,R.  34E.  (PordetaUed 
descrmtion  and  plat  see  A.  43776.) 

Where  Peoples  Creek  come«  out  of  Little 
Rocky  MountainR. 

On  the  south  fork  of  Peoples  Creek,  oppo- 
site Ht.  Paul's  Mission. 

Agent  reports  this  amount  of  land  in  nse. 

do 

On  Poplar  Creek,  and  mission  hooses 
bnUt  at  Wolfpoint,  Deer  Tails,  and  Box 
Elder. 

Known  as  the  ^*  school  lot "  on  agency  re- 
serve, bat  for  detailed  description  and 
lOat  see  88848/04. 


NKiNW.iS.12,T.24N.,B.0E.,6thP.M. 


In  S.  12.  R.  9,  T- 25  E.,  6th  P.M.  Claims  this 
amount  of  land.  Act  Aug.  27,  IKIM  (28 
Stats.,  507),  gives  this  Board  160  acres  ao 
long  as  used  for  missionary  purposes, 
but  Board  refused  to  accept  it;  160 
acres  :=SW.  iNE.i.W.iSE.  i,and  NE. 
i  SE.  i,  8.  29,  T.  25,  R.  8  E.,  6th  P.  M. 

Description  in  A.  21341.  Granted  to  Wo- 
men's National  Indian  Association  and 
transferred  by  them  to  Presbyterian 
Board  in  1893. 

NW.  k  SE.  i,  NE.  i_8Wi,  S.  i  SW.  i,  NE.  i, 
S.  18,  T.  36,  R.  9  E. 

SWj^NW.i,  W.  i  SW.  J,  S.  13,  T.  33  K, B. 
5  W.;  NE.  i  SE.  i  S.  14,  T.  33  N.,  R.  5 
W.;  SW.  i  NW.  i  S.  20,  T.  32  N.,  R.  5  W. 
Patented  under  Sioux  act,  Mar.  2,  1889. 

E.  i  NE.  i,  SE.  i  SE.  i.  8.  U,  T.  33  N..  R.  6 
W;  E.J_NE.  i  8.  23,  T.  33  N.,  R.  5  W.; 
W.  iNW.i  S.  24,T.33N.,E.5W.  Pat- 
ented under  Sioux  act,  Mar.  2, 18^. 

E.  i  NW.  i  S.  18,  T.  33,B.4  W — . 


NW.  iNE.i8.ll,  T.  88,  R.  4;  SW.*  SB.  * 
S.  2,  T.  88,  B.  4.  (Thia ohnrch  has  ohapel 
onlndian'Bland-NW.iS  8,T.ffl.B.£T 

NW.iNW.iS.84;  NB.iNB.iS.88;  l^.i 
SB.i  8.28;  SW.iSW.iS.27,  T.88, B.  9. 

'*Soath  side  of  SW.  i  S.  26,  T.  82  N..  B.  7 
W.,  6th  P.  M.,  on  tract  reseryed  for 
agency  and  school  parposea." 


A.  4UM8. 


29087/87. 
A.  18882. 


A.  13857. 
A.  17019. 

A.  22444.    L.B.196,p. 

152. 
A.  26486. 

A.  88721. 

A.  43776. 

A.  48776. 

A.  15865. 

A.  21181. 

24118/87. 

24118/87. 
24846/87. 

A.  88040. 


A.  10046. 


87017/98.  L.  B.806,p. 
801.  (See  L.  6.805, 
p.  801.) 


87017/B8.    L.B.806,p. 
891. 


A.  1977L 

23248/87,  8200/02, 
10406/92.  112n/g0L 
L.  B.  28^  p.  847. 

Do. 


28248/87. 


A.  48600.    L.  B.  842L 
1.77J.  880,  p.  120» 


p.  177:  B 
42062/06. 
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RESERVATION  LANDS  OCX^UPIED  BY 
Lands  upon  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religious  societies  for  civilizing. 


Agency. 

Reservation. 

Organization  or  church. 

For  what  purpose 

Date  of 
occu- 
pancy. 

NEVADA. 

Nevada 

Pyramid  Lake... 
Duck  Valley 

Protestant    Episcopal 
Church. 

MiMrinn 

1W5 

Western  Bhoehone 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Pueblo 

Jicarilla  Apache. 
Pueblo 

Woman*s   Home   Mis- 
sion Society  of  Prot- 
estant   Episcopal 
Church. 

Presbyterian 

Mission  school 

Schools  and  missions 
at  8  pueblos.  Land 
and  buildings  used 
by  permission  of 

Tridiftnff. 

Churches      and 
schools  at  several 
pueblos,  but  lands 
owned  by  Indians. 

TMIf^nv^  ... , 

1888 

18M 

1800 

Atistici 

Do 

Do 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

Board  Home  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Roman  Catholic 

erected  on  several  reser^ 

Do 

Z^Tli 

Mescalero 

Mescalero 
Apache. 

Mission  buildingi 

Mission  school 

rations,  but  accurate  » 

NEW  YORK. 
NORTH  CAROmNA. 

Eastern  Cherokee 

OKLAHOMA. 

Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho. 
Do 

Cheyenne     and 

Arapaho. 
do 

Mennonite 

Mission  school 

1880 
1806 

1880 
18M 

1889 

1888 

1889 

1880 
1806 

1806 

1804 

1806 

1880 

1896 

180S 

1897 

1888 

1889 

1894 

Woman*s     Executive 
Committee,    Domes- 
tic     Missions.     Re- 
formed   Church     in 
America. 

Mennonite 

Do 

....do       

Mission  and  school.. 
Church 

Boys'   industrial 

boarding  school 
Mission  and  school .. 

do 

Do 

do 

Plymouth    Congrega- 
Roman  Catholic 

Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions. 

Central  Board  of  Mis- 
sions Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

M.  E.  Church  South 

Kiowa,  etc .. 

Kiowa  and  Co- 
manche. 
do 

Do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Church  and  school . . 

Church  and  mission. 

.  .do          it        

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

.—  do. 

.      .do     .                .  -.  . 

Do 

do...      . 

Mennonite     Brethren 

Church. 
Presbyterian  Board  of 

Home  Missions. 
Presbyterian  Church. . . 

Home  Mission  Board  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

Woman's     Executive 
Committee    of    the 
Board   of    Domestic 
Mi.ssions,  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church. 

M.E.  Church  South.... 

The  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society. 

do 

,  do 

Do 

....  do 

School  and  mission . . 

Church  and  parson- 
age. 
Mission 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do         

do 

Church  buildings 

Mis«frm         

Do 

Wichita 

do 

Do 

Mission  and  ohnroh . 
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ckiccUional,  and  religuma  purposes  up  to  August  SI,  ISOT—Conimaed. 


Lnthoiity  for  oooa- 
pancy. 


Acres 
granted. 


Description  of  land  reserved. 


Pile  numbers  in 
Indian  Office. 


Dept,  Mar.  144885. 


In  SE.i8E.  iS.83,T.21N.,B.24E.    D&- 
taUed  description  in  A.  48452. 


Dept,Dec.  20,1888. 


80 


E.  ♦NE.  iS.  12,T.81,B.2. 


Dept,8ept.28,18M. 

10 

Dept.,Nov.l8,18W. 

80 

re  wanting. 

Dept.,]fa7 114880. 

100 

DepL,  Hay  7,1886.. 

16 

General 

Dept.,]iar.20,188i. 

100 
2 

Dept.,Peb.a.l88B. 

160 

Dept.,Decl8.1888. 

160 

Dept.,Peb.a,1889. 

160 

....do 

C)ept..Peb.l6,1888. 

160 
8.97 

[)ept.,M»yl8,1888. 

160 

[)ept.,Sept.21.18B«. 

40 

C)ept..Mar.l9,1888. 

160 

Oept.,  Jan.  U,  1880.. 

160 

Dept.,  May  7,1866.. 

1 

Dept..Mar.9,188e.. 

160 

Dept.,  Jane  83,1887. 

6 

Dept. ,  Jnne  28, 1887 . 

2 

Dept.,Oct.l6,1888.. 

160 

Dept.,  Jan.2, 1884 .. 

160 

In  lien  of  10  acres  granted  in  1888  in  A. 
19049.  On  ExecntiTe  reserve.  De- 
scription in  A.  41378. 


Several  ohnrch  buildings  owned  by  In- 
dians. 


''Darlington  Mission** 

In  NK  oor.  of  Seger  Colony  school  tract. 


Cantonment  Miaaion.. 
On  agency  reserve.... 


Near  Fort  SHI.    Detailed  description  in 

A.  19044. 
3  miles  NW.  of  Port  Sill  on  Medicine 

Bluff  Creek,  in  the  Fort  Sill  MUitary 

Reservation. 


In  SW.iSW.^S.  17,T.2N.,B.ll  W..I.M. 

SW.iS.84,T.6N.,B.9W 

NE.i8E.iS.a6,T.4N.,B.18W 

NE.i8.12,T.2N.,B.16W 

Near  Anadarko,  Okla 


In  N.>  S.  16.  T.  7  N.,  B.  10  W.,  I.  M.  (in  Ana- 
darko). Detailed  description  in  8486/97. 


Part  of  Port  SiU school  tract.  ''TheNW. 
cor.  of  land  inclosed  E.  of  Fort  Sill  and 
Marietta  road.**  Poll  description  in  A. 
62816. 


On  agency  site  "  Town  of  Anadarko.** 

NE-i  8. 16,  T.  7  N^  B.  10  W. 
NE.i8.84,'lf.8N.,B.10W.,I.M 


In 


NE.iS.4,T.lN.,B.18W- 


A  48462. 


A.  19097. 


28811/88. 


28811/88. 


A.  41378.  L.B.  179,1 
460,  471;  280,  p.  i 
88840/96. 

A.  24912. 


A  48141. 


28863/87. 
A.  39119. 

A.  19471. 

A.  19044. 

A.  19470. 

A.  19472. 

A.  47262.    L.B.  826,  p. 

82. 
A.  48886.    L.B.  388,  p. 

487. 
A.  49704.    8487/97.    L. 

B.  340,  p.  288. 
A.  47607. 

A.  21886, 22778. 

A.  48146.    8486/97. 

A.  30089. 


A._21166^      21013/97, 
L.  B.  866, 


A^187. 
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RESERVATION  LANDS  OCCUPIED  BY 
Lands  upon  Indian  reBervations  occupied  by  religious  societies  for  dvHizmg, 


Agency. 

Beseryation. 

Organization  or  church. 

Date  oil 
oocu- 
pancy. 

OKLAHOMA— OOnt*d. 

Osasre 

Otmg^   . 

Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcopal... 

Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary   Society    of 
the  M.  E  Church. 
.....do................... 

Church  and  school 
School    .. 

VBBT 
18B7 
1887 

189 

vm 

1887 

U38 
18B4 

18I9 
18K 

1887 
ISM 
18K 
1807 

im 

lan 

1881 

urn 

180 

18N 

im 

UK 

(?) 
UM 

^^ ::::::.::::::: 

.^^v!ao  ::::::. 

Ponca,  etc 

Otoe   and    Mis- 
sonria. 

Pawnee .— 

Mlwfinn     

Do 

Mission     cottage 
(Oaddis's). 

Do 

.do ... 

Methodist  Episcopal... 

sionary    Society    of 
theM.B.Chu]xaL 

Baptist  Home  Mission 

Society. 
Society  of  Friends 

Roman  Catholic 

Society  of  Friends 

Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  EpisoopaL.. 
..     do 

•    Do 

Ponca......    ... 

do    ..  . 

Sac  and  Fox 

Sac  and  Fox 

Absentee  Shaw- 
nee. 

Citiaen  Potta- 
watomie. 
Kickapoo  

QrandeBonde... 
Klamath 

Church 

Do 

Gburoh  and  parson- 
age. 

MinloQ     (Sacred 

Heart)  and  schooL 

Church  and  missioii. 

Church  and  parson- 
age* 
Church 

Do 

Do 

OBBOON. 

Grande  Rondo 

Klamath 

Do 

do 

Church  and  mission. 
Parsonase..  .  .. 

Do 

do 

do 

SiletB 

SUetz 

Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Bpiaoopal... 
Presbyterian      ^^  ... 

Cemetery 

Do 

do 

TTn?*1^11"- 

TTm^tilU 

do 

Do 

do 

do'. 

Industrial  school.... 
do 

Do 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

Do 

do 

do 

MlM^'^n 

Warm  Springs 

Do 

Warm  Springs... 
do 

United  Presbyterian 
Church    of  North 
America. 

do 

Church  and  parson- 
age. 

Mission  and  school.. 

Mission  boarding 
school. 

Two  chapels 

UTAH. 

Uintah  and  Onray 

WASHINGTON. 

CJolville 

Uncompahgre . . . 
Oolville 

Protestant  Episcopal. . . 

Woman's  National  In- 
dian Association. 

Do 

Spokane . . 

Mission  day  school.. 

Neah  Bay 

Pnyallup'. 

Nisqnally 

Pnyallup 

Presbyterian 

C3iur6h 

iS 

(?) 

Do 

do., 

Do 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

do 

Do 

Skokomiah 

American    Missionary 
Association  of  Con- 
gregational Church. 

Mi«f«dnn 

ed  by  Google 
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iELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES— Contiimed. 

ducaticnal,  and  religiaus  purposes  up  to  August  SI,  1897 — Contiiitied. 


Anthority  for  occu- 
pancy. 

Acres 
granted. 

Description  of  land  reaenred. 

File  numbers  In 
Indian  Office. 

Dept.,Sept.a0.1887. 
General - 

160 
20 
40 

3.64 

11.60 

30i 

Abont  5niilefi  SR.  of  agency... 

A.  16886. 

A.  16386.    28068/87. 

Dept,Dec.l6,1887. 
Dept.,F^b.ll,1885. 
Dept,  Jan.  ao,  1886. 

Dept,Decl6,1887. 
Qeneral.         .    .  . 

NW.i8E.iS.10,T.23N.,B.2B 

Burrendered  In  1896  to  M.  E.  Chnrch  and 
new  tract  of  11.60  acres  granted  in  lieu. 
(A.  47074. )    Dascription  m  A.  43112. 

Beginning  3  chs.  N.  of  SW.  cor.  NE.  J 
NW.iS.33,T.23N.,R.6E.,I.M.;  thonce 
W.  18  chs. ;  thence  N.  7  chs, ;  thence  E.  18 
chs. ;  thence  7  chs.  to  place  of  beginning. 

Beginning  at  NE.  cor.  NW.  i  N  W.  i  8.  34, 
T.  35  N.,  R.  2  E.,  6  chs.  S. ;  thence  9  chB. 
15  Iks.  W. ;  N.  6  chs.  and  intersect  aea 
line  9  chs.  15  Iks.  W.  of  NE.  cor.  NW.i 
NW.i  8.34,T.  25  N..  R.3E.,  and  lot  1,  8. 
27,  T.  ^  N.,  R.  3  E.    5  acres  on  agency 
reserve. 

A.  16887.    88454/84. 
A.  48112. 
A.  47074. 

A.  16887.        32454/M. 
L.B.280,  p.  68. 

23870/B7. 

[ndian  Office   let- 
ter, Ang.  28, 1884. 

Seneral 

6 

280 
160 

(?) 

160 

18* 

Lot. 

1 

10 
14 
160 

160 

160 
14.74 

40 

(?) 

(?) 
5 

On  NE.  \  SW.  i  8. 31,  T.  10,  B.  4.  (DetaUed 
deecription  in  16179/86w) 

CHaim  this  amount  of  land ...*..., 

L.  B.  128,  p.  64^uly 
21,  1885.  28870/87, 
16179/86. 

23870/87. 

Dept.May  8,1888.. 
Gteneral 

SE.iS.88,T.12N.,B.2B.,I.M 

A.8079L 
24104/87. 

Dept,  Jan.  2, 1884 

One  mile  N.  of  B.  of  Yainax  school 

A.  38188.      L.  B.  271, 

Dept,Maya6,18B6. 
Dept,An«.20,18e7. 
Dept,  Jan.  17, 1886. 

Dept.  Aug.  18,1881. 
ieneral.       ..    . 

Lot  »,  8.  W.  T.  35  S.,  R.  7  R,  W.  M.    Plat 
On  agency  reserve.    Description  in  A. 

tery.    Besdnning  at  SB.  cor.  of  NE.| 
NE.  i  STfl,  tTiO  S.,  B.  10  W.;  N.  4.68 
chs.;  W.  2.21  chs.;  6.  4.63chs.;  B.  2.21 
chs.  to  place  of  beginning. 
On  atrancv  renerve .... 

pp.  200,204. 
A.  48887.    38201/96. 

A.  58474. 

A.  46848.    27041/96. 

A.  27888. 

About  24  mileff  BW.  of  agency ... 

28710/87. 
A.  21221. 

A.  10831, 30468. 

A.  40572. 
A.  88268. 

A.  83144.     L.  B.  248, 
p.  221. 

24808/B8. 

Dept.,Oct.22,  1888. 
[)ept.,  Apr.  7,1882.. 

I>ept.,Jnly  18,1884. 
Dept.,Mar.  28,1884. 

3ept.,  Nov.  18,1882. 

General 

[general 

E.i  SE.iS.  8,  W.i  SWTi  8.8,T.2  N.,  B. 

S.i  SB.i,  SB.i  SW.i,  8.24;  NW.i  NB.i 
8.26,T.2N.,B.38E.,W.M.    Authority 

1882.    Location  changed  in  1882,  and  in 

lien  of  Lmd  set  aside  in  1888. 
SW.^NW.^  N-t SW.i,  and  SE.i  8W.  \ 

S.W.T.2N..B.84E./W.M. 
In8.*.T.86.b.l2E.,V.M.    Description 

in  full,  L.B.  277,  p.  207. 

Lots  27  and  80,  SE.i  SW.*  8.7,T.7  8.,B. 
12  E. 

Annual  Beport,  1885,  p.  811. 

One  chapel  near  Oneoo  Lake;  one  20  miles 

8.  of  Lake  Osooyus. 
About  40  miles  from  Spokane  Falls,  near 

Walkers  Prairie. 

[)ept.,Oct.2,1884.. 

A.41566U 

Qeneral 

(?) 
(?) 

28678/87. 

...do 

On  land  reserved  for  school  farm.   On  lot 

2,8. 10,T.20N.,B.8B. 
Church  located  on  Indians' land.  Nodaim 

to  land. 

23678/87. 

....do 

23678/87. 

....do 

2307^87. 

y,u..u  uy  Google 
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RESERVATION  LANDS  OCCUPIED  BY 
Lands  upon  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religious  societies  for  civilizing. 


Agency. 

Reservation. 

Organization  or  church. 

For  whatpurpofie 

Date  of 
occu- 
pancy. 

WASHINGTON— con- 
tinued. 

Qoinaielt    

Tnlallp 

Tnlalip 

Titininil 

Roman  Catholic 

...  do 

Ohnrcdi 

1868 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1802 

18M 

Do       

do 

Do 

R-«Hm'>nii"h 

do 

do 

Do.            

Port  Madison . . 

do 

do 

Do 

Muckleshoot 

do 

do 

YaWiP^   . 

VaWmii 

Methodist  Episcopal... 
Roman  Catholic 

Three  missions  with 
churches. 

Church 

Do    

do 

WISCONSIN. 

Qreen  Bay. 

La  Pointel 

>  Mission  work  has  been  aone  ana  Dmiamgs  ereoi»a  on  several  reserranons 

Qroen  Bay- . 

Oneida 

Roman  Catholic 

Protestant  Episcopal. . . 

Roman  Catholic 

do 

School  and  church. . . 
School  and  missicm 
(Hohart). 

St.    Stephen's  Mis- 
sion school 
do 

1801 
180i 

1887 
1806 

1888 

"^..r. 

do 

WTOMING. 

Shoshone 

Wind  River 

..do i.  .  .. 

Do- 

Do 

do 

Protestant  Episcopal. . . 

Church  and  Ifiasioii 
schooL 
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RELIGIOUS  SOCIBTIES^-Continned. 

educational,  and  religums  purposes  up  to  August  SI,  1897 — Continned. 


Aothorlty  for  ocou- 
panoy. 

Acres 
granted. 

Deecrlption  of  land  reeerved. 

File  numbers  in 
Indian  Office. 

<)«iM«ni1 .          

iao.4A 

86 

80.80 

82.90 

Lot  L  8.  85,  T.  80,  R.4 

28866/87. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lots  9  and  10, 8718,  T.  88^  B.« 

28858/87. 

Lots  7, 8,  and  9,  8. 86,  tTw,  B.  2 

28858/87. 

Lots  8,  i,  and  5,  8. 21,  T.  26,  B.  2  E 

28858/87. 

28658/87. 

A.  28648.    28787/87. 

A.  38488. 

Dept.,Ma7  28,1891 
Dept,Jaii.M,18M. 

belonging  to  «hes0ac 

Dei>t,8ept.l,lHH. 
Dept.,Aiig.  9,18M. 

Dept^Dec.  19,1W7. 
Depi.,Mar.9,1896.. 

General 

185 
160 

sendee,  IM 

6 

1 

160 
151^ 

160 

160aoreB  in  8.88, T.IO  N.,B.21K;  5acres 
in  8.88,T.ll  N.,B.16  B.:  8  acres  in  NW. 
*  NW.i  8. 5, T.IO  N^B.17E.;  12  acres 
in  8W. I  int.  i  8. 6,  i  10  N..  B.  17  B. 

it  accurate  statistlcB  are  wanting. 

Lot  10. 8. 8.  T.  28.  B.  19 

A.  40688. 

Plat  and  field  notea  of  tract  in  A.  16912.... 

In  8.  9,  T.  1  8.,  B.  4  E.,W.  B.  IL  Adjoins 
above  tract    Plat  and  detailed  descrii)- 
Uon1nA.4749a 

A.  16012. 
A.  47480. 

23334/87. 

6782 30 
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STATISTICS   AS   TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

Statistics  as  to  Indian  schools 


Rchool. 


How  supported. 


Capacity. 


ARIZONA. 

Colorado  River  Agency:  Colorado  River  boarding  . 
Moqui  Reservation: 

Keams  Canyon  boarding 

Oreibaday  .  

Polaccoday 

Second  Mesa  day 

Hnalapai  Reservation: 

Hualai>ai  day,  Hackberry 

Hnalapai  day,  Kingman 

Supai  Reservation  day 

Port  Mojave  training 

Navajo  Agency: 

Navajo  boarding 

Little  Water  day 

Phoenix  training 

Pima  Agency: 

Pima  boarding 

San  Xavier  day 

San  Carlos  Agency: 

San  Carlos  boarding 

Fort  Apache  boarding 

Lutheran  Mission  day 


OALITORNIA. 


Port  Yuma:  Yuma  boarding 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency;  Hoopa  Valley  boarding. 
Mission  Tule  River  (consoliaated)  Agency: 


Agua  Caliente  day.  - 
Capitan  Grande  day. 


Coahuila  day- 
La  Jolla  day - 

Martinez  day.- 

Mesa  Grande  day - - 

Pachanga  day 

Potrerd  day 

Rinconday - 

San  Jacinto  day 

Tulo  River  day 

Perrin:  Training - 

Greenville:  Boarding 

Santa  Barbara  Ctounty :  Public  day,  College  district. 

San  Diego  County:  Public  day.  Helm  distript 

Big  Pine  day _ 

Bishop  day.... 

Hat  Creek  day 

Manchester  day 

Potter  Valley  day 


Ukiahday.. 

Upper  Lake  day , 

Round  Valley  Agency:  Round  Valley  boarding. 

San  Diego:  Industrial  traininj? 

Banning:  St  Boniface's  boiirding 

Hoplund  day , 

Pinole  day , 

,  St,  Turibiua  boarding , 


'  COJjORADQ. 


OrtLud  Junction:  Training . 
tPort  Lewis:  Training 


Port  Hall  Agency:  Port  Hall  boarding. 
Lemhi  Agency:  Lemhi  boarding 


Port  Lapwai:  Boarding 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Quapaw  Agency: 
Our " 


'uapaw  boarding , 

^neca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  boarding 


By  (Government., 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
-do. 

.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


do 

Catholic  Church. 


150 


By  Government 

.....do 

By  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church. 


By  Government. 
do 


.....do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

....do 

.....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

By  contract 

.....do 

By  Government. 

.....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

By  contract 

....do 

By  contract 

do 

....do 


70 
150 
150 


By  Government. 
...ido 


By  Government. 

do 

...do 


By  Government. 
....do 


40 


170 


150 

40 

2S0 


90 
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during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1897. 


S  limber  of  earpAojee^. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attendance. 

1 

is 

Cost  to 
Qovemment. 

CoBtper 
capita  to 
(Govern- 
ment. 

Coetto 
other  par- 
ties 

Sex. 

Baoe. 

j 

t 

Cost  per 
capita  to 

1 

1 

1 
•3 
5 

1 

other 
parties. 

S 

9 

10 
2 
2 
1 

2 

1 
2 
13 

10 
2 
25 

14 
2 

7 
5 

6 
5 

\ 

■"io" 

3 

1 

81 

11 
1 

7 
2 

8 

12 
2 
2 
2 

15 

U 
1 
19 

12 
2 

8 
8 
1 

13 
12 

.      1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

13 
3 

82 
99 

a 

46 
41 

60 
66 
60 
167 

91 
29 
360 

156 
78 

U6 

74 
14 

173 
171 

19 
26 
27 
85 
22 
28 
24 
29 
34 
87 
25 

157 
58 
9 
15 
28 
56 
20 
20 
88 
29 
24 
78 
77 

119 
20 
18 
20 

170 
800 

120 
28 
154 

99 
111 

81 
82 

■'166' 

78 

"  ■832' 

147 

111 
57 

158 
188 

■"■142" 
40 

44' 

77 
106 

is' 

150 
196 

92 
25 
106 

87 
90 

"20 
29 
81 

87 
46 
46 

'"'22" 

"68" 
■"12" 

14 
28 
20 
19 
14 
15 
18 
21 
27 
26 
14 

'6 
6 
22 

40 
17 
10 
29 
18 
16 

"is" 

13 

10 

10 
10 
10 

4 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
12 

10 
9 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
3 
10 
7 
10 
10 
10 
10 
0 
9 

8 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 

12 
12 

12 
10 
10 

10 
10 

$13,147.70 

16,488.86 

1.887.40 

1.800.16 

997.42 

1.490.47 
2.886.82 
3,619.06 
26,746.24 

16,186.27 
2,489.85 
42,561.47 

20,691.81 

|18.«6 

16.76 
6.29 
6.21 
8.04 

4.06 
5.08 

7 



1 

1 
2 

$200.00 

$0.54 

1 

12 

14.20 

18.48 
11.09 
10.68 

U.78 

4 

25 

9 

1 

8 

18,919.87 
11,508.22 

10.45 
16.82 

5 

1 

370.00 

3.06 

1 

9 
6 

23 
13 

1 

19 
6 

20,109.96 
19,845.12 

762.85 
1,140.06 

928.98 
1,060.26 

811.14 

849.16 

859.47 
1,006.28 

999.82 
1,184.87 

763.94 

17,758.26 

7,023.06 

10.95 
U.98 

5.87 
4.96 
.  4.62 
5.68 
5.72 
5.66 
4.77 
5.28 
8.70 
4.56 
5.46 
10.42 
14.68 

1 

...... 

...... 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 





0 
4 

6 
8 

257.40 

600.00 

780.00 

600.00 

600.00 

648.00 

540.00 

600.00 

5.010.10 

9.875.00 

9,875.00 

398.92 

803.07 

1,080.00 

20,751.78 
82,787.06 

22,287.10 
4,824.40 
19,274.41 

12,627,86 
18,887.68 

4.29 
8.90 
1.80 
8.53 
6.00 
2.23 
8.88 
4.17 
9.49 
10.15 
7.87 
2.53 
2.53 
6.00 

11.53 
18.94 

20.19 
16.08 
14.87 

12.10 
12.85 

...... 

4 

5 

1 

...... 

9 
10 

7 
1 
10 

4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
6 
10 

1 

...... 

1 

...... 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

U 
9 

\ 

11 
17 

12 
5 
13 

8 
7 

72.00 

.44 

*"s." 

1 

8 
11 

10 
5 
14 

12 

12 

6 
4 

5 

1 

U 

8 
9 



4 
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STATISTICS   AS   TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

Statistics  as  to  Indian  schools  during 


School. 


How  supported. 


Oapadtj. 


& 


IOWA. 

Sao  and  Foz  Agency:  Sao  and  Fox  day. 

'    KANSAS. 


Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency: 

Kickapoo  boarding 

Pottawatomie  boarding 

Oreat  Nemaha  boarding 

Lawrence:  Haskelllnstitate 

Jackson  Connty: 

Public  day,  district  No.  88 

Public  day,  district  No.  87 

PubUo  day,  district  No.  74 

MIOHIOAN. 

Baraga: 

Chippewa  boarding 

Day 

Mount  Pleasant:  Training 

Harbor  Springs:  Boarding 

Point  Iroquois:  Day. 
Isabella  County:  Disl 


itrtct  No.  1,  public  day , 

MimnESOTA. 

White  Barth  Agency: 

White  Earth  boarding 

Leech  Lake  boarding 

Pine  Point  boarding 

Red  Lake  boarding 

Wild  Rice  River  boarding 

St.  Benedict's  orphan 

Red  Lake  boarding  (St.  Mary's) 

Oull  Lake  day 

Birch  Cooley:  Day 

Clontarf:  Boarding 

Morris:  Boarding 

Pipestone:  Training 


MONTANA. 

Blackfeet  Agency : 

Blackfeet  boarding 

Holy  Family  boarding 

Crow  Agency: 

Crow  boarding. 


Montana  boarding 

St.  Xavier's  boaraing. 


Flathead  Agency :  Bt.  Ignatius  boarding  — 
Fort  Belknap  Agency: 

Fort  B<;lk nap  boarding 

St.  Paul's  boarding- - 

Fort  Peck  Agency :  Poplar  River  boarding. , 
Tongue  River  Agency: 

Agency  day 

St.  Labre's  boarding 

Fort  Shaw;  Training 


NXBBASKA. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency: 

Omaha  boarding -- 

Winnebago  boarding 

Thurston  County: 

Public  day,  district  No.  8 

Public  day,  district  No.  18 

Public  day,  district  No.  14 

PubUc  day,  district  No.  17 

Boyd  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  14 . 
San  tee  Agency: 

Santee  boarding 

Hope  boarding 


By  Government. 


By  Government.. 

....do 

.....do 

....do 


80 

80 

40 

600 


By  contract. 

do 

....do 


By  contract...... 

By  Oovemment . 

.....do 

By  contract 

do 

-..do 


ISO 


100 

aoo 


ByOovernment 

.....do 

....do 

do *..... 

....do 

By  contract 

....do 

By  Oovemment 

....do 

By  contract  and  by  (Gov- 
ernment. 

By  Government 

....do 


40 
50 
100 
50 
65 
150 
100 


4D 


40 


75 


86 


By 


Government . 
contract 


Government. 

do 

contract ...... . 

do 


Government. 

contract , 

Government. 


80 

100 
90 


125 
140 

160 
60 
2U0 
450 

100 
800 
200 


-do 

contract....... 

Government.. 


By  Government.. 
do 


00 
260 


76 
100 


By  contract. 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


By  Government. 
do , 


40 
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ihe  year  ended  June  SO,  1897— ConimneA. 


Number  of  emplosrees. 

EtDroU- 

Average 
attendance. 

1' 

Cost  to 
Government. 

OoBtper 
capitate 
Govern- 
ment. 

Cost  to 
other  par- 
ties 

Sex. 

Race. 

j 

1 

Cost  per 
capita  to 

1 

h 

1 

1 

ment. 

other 
parties. 

1 

2 
3 

1 
88 

1 

4 
4 
6 
86 

44 

42 
92 

47 
648 

2 
3 

8 

40 
40 
165 
95 
49 
6 

60 
63 
100 
60 
91 
87 
62 
16 
21 

56 

43 
114 

146 

72 

184 
66 

84 
266 

U9 
108 
244 

80 

40 

224 

101 
108 

6 
12 
18 
14 

6 

68 
64 

41 

82 

87 

602 

85 

""137' 
92 

42 
42 

78 
87 
60 
81 
60 

62 

32 
96 

125 
62 

118 
62 
79 

243 

101 

83 

205 

80" 

195 

91 
95 

37 
46 

21 

2 
8 

4 

"'26" 

'"'22' 
3 



""'6" 
18 

19 



1 
8 
U 
6 
3 

10 

10 
10 
10 
12 

9 
6 
3 

10 
10 
12 
10 
9 
7 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
/  a9i 
i  bp 

12 

10 
10 

10 
10 
12 
10 

12 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

6 
9 
9 
8 
10 

10 
10 

$1,798.70 

6,00L46 
11,661.16 

6,609.66 
76,254.64 

87.60 
47.20 

$8.64 

12.20 
11.74 
12  66 
12.66 

2.06 
2.62 

6 

10 
6 

28 

8 
9 
2 

28 

• 

> 

2 
...... 

8 

9 

1 
9 
9 
1 

...... 

11 
1 

12 
14 
1 

8,179.70 

600.00 

19,890.07 

6,400.00 

484.89 

66.99 

8,189.46 
6,805.43 
8,035.00 
5.006.77 

10,108.07 
8,100.00 
4,820.00 
400.00 
622.00 
8,906.18 
8,UU0.68 
2,21a  99 

11,676.26 

21,926.41 
6,400.00 

18,942.24 
9,881.26 
6.400.00 

27,600.00 

14,722.27 
7,660.00 
29,178.85 

1.066.83 
3,163.10 
80,007.04 

18,006.05 
14,046.66 

80.00 
250.00 
837.99 

67.00 
184.82 

8,625.60 
6,112.01 

7.67 
2.80 
12.10 
4.89 
2.19 
2.67 

16.26 
11.62 
9.66 
11.28 
12.21 
8.83 
7.20 
6.67 
4.78 

}     1L06 

28.06 
9.86 

14.62 
7.26 

13.96 
16.88 
6.70 
9.48 

12.16 
7.44 
11.86 

6.61 
8.79 
12.82 

11.91 
12.32 

6.00 
4.08 

a4i 

a  17 
4.49 

19.20 
U.82 

4 
2 
4 
3 
2 
3 
5 
...... 

1 

4 

4 
8 

4 
6 

6 

4 
7 
18 

9 
10 
10 

...... 

10 

4 
6 

8 
6 

8 
4 
U 
10 
2 
1 

6 

4 

7 

6 

10 

6 
8 
6 
2 
8 
18 

10 

9 
16 

14 
9 
16 
85 

10 
18 
14 

2 
8 
17 

9 
9 

3 

8 
11 

0 
10 

12 
6 
9 

17 

11 
8 
13 

2 
6 
12 

11 
11 

8 
4 

4 
1 

8 

10 
...... 

...... 

6 

6 

7 



$29,200.00 

$10.01 

4,119.00 

4.05 

2,888.90 

6.60 

2 
2 

6 
6 

2 
2 

6 
6 

aBy  contract. 


ftByOorenmient 


yuzedbyLiOOgle 
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STATISTICS  AS  TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

Statistics  as  to  Indian  schools  during 


School. 


How  supported. 


OHMcity. 


NEBRASKA— continued. 


San  tee  Agency— Continued. 

Poncaday 

Sant«e  nOTmal  training 

Genoa:  Training 

Knox  County : 

Public  day,  district  No.  38  .. 
Public  day,  district  No.  67a. 
Public  day,  district  No.  flOa. 
Public  day,  district  No.  104  . 
Public  day,  distrirt  No.  105  . 


By  GK>vemment 

By  Congregational  Church 
By  Qovemment 


Byoontract.. 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 


90 

aoo 


NEVADA. 

Nevada  Agency: 

Pvranud  Lake  boarding 

walker  River  day 

Carson:  Training 

Western  Shoshone  Agency:  Western  Shoshone  boarding 
Lander  County:  Public  day«  WaLsh  district 


By  Gtovemment. 

do 

.....do 

do 

Byoontract 


120 


135 

50 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque:  Training 

Mescalero  Agency:  Mescalero  boarding. 
Pueblo  Agency: 

Bernalillo  boarding 

Aoomaday 

Cochiteday 

Isletaday 

Jemezday ^.... 

Laguna  day 

Pahuateday 

Santa  Clara  day 

Santo  Domingo  day 

San  Felipe  day 

San  Juan  day 

Taos  day 

Zia  day. 


By  Qovemment. 
do 


Zuni  boarding.. 
Santa  Fe:  Trainmg 


Byoontract 

By  Government. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...-do 

—  .-do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

....do 


300 
100 


LS 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Eastern  Cherokee  Agency: 

Cherokee  boarding 

Big  Cove  day 

Bird  town  day 

Cherokee  day 


By  Government. 

....do 

do 

.....do 


800 


150 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Devil's  L-ako  ARoncy: 

Fort  Totten  ^xiarding 

Turtle  Mountain  boarding 

Turtle  Mountain  day,Nf>.  1 , 

Turtle  Mountain  day,  No.  2 

Turtle  Mountain  day,  No.^t 

Fort  Bertliold  Agency : 

Browning  boarding 

No,  Iday 

No.  2  day 

No.  3 day 

No.  4  day. 

Mission  Home  boarding 

Standing  Rock  Agency: 

Agency  Ijoarding 

Agricultural  Itoarding 

Grand  River  boarding 

Cannon  Ball  day.... , 

No.  1  day 

No.  3  day. 


By  Government 960 

By  contract |    175 

By  Gtovemment ■ 

do 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


By  Congregational  Church 


By  Government, 
do 


Bullhead  day 

Porcupine  day 

St.  Elizabeth's  boarding . 


-do- 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
-do. 


By  Government  and  reli- 
gious society. 


60 


50 

110 
100 
80 


50 


fiO> 

30, 

40 
40 
30 
30 
50 
40 
50 
30 
35 
60 


40: 
40, 
30; 

40 


ft 
30| 


a  No  reiwrts  received  from  this  school. 
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the  year  ended  June  SO,  i^97-— Continned. 


Nmnber  of  emploireeii. 

Enroll- 

Average 

i 

•si 

Coetto 
Government. 

Sex. 

Race. 

1 

Cost  per 
capita  to 
Govern- 
ment. 

CoBtto 
other  par- 
ties. 

Cost  per 
capita  to 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ment. 

other 
parties. 

...... 

19 

1 
12 
21 

...... 

20 

1 

17 
20 

85 

81 
248 

14 

80" 

212 

24 

9 

10 
9 
12 

10 

$1«279.77 

$5.33 

$14,008.00 

$19.57 

37,851.14 
280.84 

14.68 
3.28 

21 
2 

104 
48 

186 
65 
5 

846 
106 

68 
45 
89 
44 
60 
48 
54 
88 
27 
60 
24 
86 
83 
54 
249 

168 
42 
58 
6 

800 
120 
62 
64 
78 

78 
86 
26 
16 
39 
45 

140 
124 
91 
42 
20 
26 
25 
88 
55 

85 

■■"i26' 
53 

208 
91 

65 


""m 

120 

........ 



268 
109 

60 

40' 

116 
114 
69 

60' 

7 

1 

"m 
...... 

"26' 
16 
22 
35 
22 
15 
18 
12 
23 
15 
22 
29 
42 

"'i2 

24 
3 

"20 
22 
31 

"'23' 
22 
12 
84 

"86' 

17 

20 

14 

9 

7 
9 

10 
10 
12 
10 

7 

12 
12 

10 
7 

10 
5 
7 

10 
8 

10 
8 
7 

r 

7 
10 

8 
12 

10 
10 
10 
9 

12 
10 
10 
10 
9 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8 
10 

5 

216.50 
85.40 

18,486.52 
1,198.95 
19,623.42 
11.188.74 

2.42 
3.94 

18. 3» 
4.00 
13.90 
17.50 

4 

""is" 

4 

8 

1 
11 

4 

6 
...... 

8 

7 
1 

IB 
5 

41 
3 

...... 

...... 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

9 

1 

29 
• 

9 

1 
1 

54 
2 

16 

7 

9 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
16 

14 
...... 

47,485.25 
10,306.87 

6,250.00 
573.68 
821.60 
331.64 
681.21 
882.58 
668.00 
818.78 
485.46 
568.75 
688.84 
530.66 
837.08 

1.857.58 
80,831.32 

17,060.24 

008.80 

1,084.40 

18.28 
9.41 

8.01 
8.28 
5.10 
8.01 
2.87 
8.78 
5.57 
4.55 

18.48 
8.53 
5,13 
8.44 
8.28 
5.53 

12.45 

11.02 
8.28 
4.31 

2,000.00 

2.56 

1 
1 



1 

4 
10 

12 

1 
2 

"'ao' 

7 
2 

1 

15 
8 

1 
1 
1 

5 

1 
1 

18 
14 

1 
1 
1 

9 

1 
1 

11 

4 
1 

6 

22 
18 
1 
2 
2 

8 
2 
2 

40,018.00 
10.800.00 
1,480.20 
1,358.01 
1.244.80 

8,907.24 
1,898.29 
1.569.29 

1^86 

12.44 
8.26 
4.93 
6.17 
4.46 

12.50 
6.06 
7.09 

1 
3 

6 
6 

4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

7 

13 
9 

10 
2 

*"'  i 

1 

"""6* 

...... 

8 
6 
8 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 

2 

7 

11 
9 
A 
1 

1 

...... 

8.88 

4,100.00 

8.54 

18,877.86 

15,280.57 

12,857.10 

1,878.07 

862.19 

895.51 

238.00 

857.17 

1,628.66 

18.56 
11.16 
15.52 
8.94 
6.07 
4.48 
6.67 
9.52 
6.09 

b  Sohool  held  in  Browning  boarding  school  building  where  teacher  is  employed. 
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STATISTICS   AS   TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS 

Statiatics  as  to  Indian  schools  during 


School. 


How  8uppoPt6cL 


CKpmdtf. 


I 


OKLAHOMA. 


Cheyenne  and  Aranaho  Agency: 
Arapaho  boarding 


Cheyenne  boarding. 
Mennonite  boarding  (agency) . 


Mennonite  boarding  (cantonment) . 

Whirlwind  dav 

Seger  Colony  txMirding 

ChUocoo:  training 

Kiowa  Agency* 

Bivendde  boarding 

Bainy  Mountain  boarding 

Port  Bill  boarding 

Cache  Creek  boajrding 


Marv  Gregory  Memorial  boarding 

Metnvin  Institnte 

Bt.  Patrick's  boarding 

Wichita  Baptist  Misdon  boarding. 

Osage  boardmg 

8t.  John's  boarding 

St.  Loois  boarding 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and  Oakland  Agency: 

Pawneo  boarding , 

Ponca  boardmg 

Otoo  boardmg ......-, 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency: 

Absentee  Snawnee  boarding -.— 

Sac  and  Fox  boarding 

St.  Mary's  boarding , 

Blaine  County: 

Public  day,  district  No.  42 

Public  day,  district  No.  77 

Oanadtan  County,  public  day,  district  No.  66.. 
Cleveland  County,  public  day,  district  No.  80., 
Kingfisher  County: 

Public  day,  district  No.  95 

Public  day.  Kingfisher  district 

Lincoln  County,  public  day,  district  No.  90 — 
Oklahoma  County: 

Public  day,  district  No.  48 

Public  day,  district  No.  69 

Pottawatomie  County: 

Public  day,  district  No.  30J 

Public  day,  dlBtrict  No. 70... 

Public  day,  district  No.  77... , 

Public  day,  district  No. 79 

Public  day,  district  No.  82 

Public  day,  district  No.  &4 


OBSaON. 

Grande  Bonde  Agency :  Ghrande  Bonde  boarding. 
Klamath  Agency: 

Klamath  boarding 


Tainax  boarding 

BiletE  Agency:  Sileu  boarding. 
Umatilla  Agency: 

Umatilla  boai 

KateDrexell  _ 

Warm  Springs  Agency:  Bimnaeho  day  . 

Chemawa:  Salem  training 

Lane  Coanty :  Pablio  day,  district  No.  88 . 


PENNBTIiYANIA. 


Oarliale:  Training 

PbUadelikhia:  Iiincoln  Institution . 


By  Oovemment 

.....do 

By  Government  and  reli- 
gions  society. 

do 

ByGovemment 

.....do 

do 


130 

200 

45 

<6 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


^y  Government  and  reli- 
gioos  society. 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


By  Government . 

do 

By  contract 

.....do 


By  Government . 

do 

do 


....do 

...do 

By  voucher. 

By  contract. 

do 

.....do 

.....do 


Ifl) 
40 

100 
60 

125 
50 

40 

100 
100 
40 

60 
180 
ISO 
125 

125 
100 
75 

75 
120 
76 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


do 

No  contract. 

By  contract. 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

do 


By  Government . 

By  Government. 

.....do 

.....do 


do 

By  contract 

By  Government . 

.....do 

By  contract 


100 

140 
100 
80 

100 
150 


800 


By  Government 

By  contract  and  spedal 
approiiriatioii. 


800 

260 
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Nnmbw  of  employees. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attendance. 

1 

1 

Cost  to 
Government. 

Cost  per 
capita  to 
Govern- 
ment. 

Cost  to 
other  par- 

Sex. 

Bace. 

f 

i 

Cost  per 
capita  to 

i 

1 

1 

1 

other 
parties. 

8 
U 
8 

8 

1 
9 
33 

7 

4 
9 
2 

2 
2 
4 

1 

8 
9 
8 
8 

6 
8 
% 

6 
6 

16 
16 

4 

6 

a 

80 

9 
U 
10 

4 

8 

7 
8 
8 

6 
21 
9 
6 

15 
12 
10 

U 
9 
11 

18 
16 

8 

84 

5 
5 
6 

...... 

2 

8 

6 
4 
8 

7 
5 

11 
.18 

7 

7 
2 
9 
29 

11 
10 
18 
6 

5 
8 
12 

6 
28 
18 

9 

14 
U 
9 

9 
10 
U 

114 
143 
46 

79 

19 

130 

484 

90 
87 
188 

47 

10 
83 

70 
23 

68 

170 

67 

75 

120 
100 
71 

m 

91 
68 

27 

4 
4 
8 

1 
2 
1 

8 
8 

6 
6 
4 
6 
6 
4 

91 

187 
101 
90 

74 

66 

20 

863 

2 

883 

846 

105 
128 
41 

60 

""m 

847 

94 
84 
120 
45 

16 
77 
67 
22 

56 

181 

124 
107 
71 

96 

72 
48 

76 

116 
90 
63 

58 
51 

'"m 

aTBO 
212 

"W 

25 
3 
2 
6 

1 
2 

1 

7 
6 

3 
8 
3 

4 
4 
4 

10 
10 
10 

10 
9 
10 
12 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

7 

$19,675.01 
21,804.62 
2,18L50 

2,718.76 
1,746.07 
15,283.80 
60,280.69 

14,628.01 
18,087.06 
19,838.00 
1.212.60 

437.06 
1,006.61 
1,774.21 

506.20 

7,042.48 

26,757.26 

5,684.74 

7,152.07 

16,607.16 
18,711.38 
0,680.80 

11,044.14 
U,  682. 86 
5,845.24 

660.26 

$15.62 

^96 

4.48 

3.77 
11.40 
12.26 
12.07 

12.96 
12.96 
12.81 
2.24 

2.28 
2.06 
2.21 
2.20 

10.67 
17.02 
8.61 
8.64 

11.22 
10.68 
11.26 

10.48 
13.52 
11.33 

$1,435.00 
1 650. 61 

$2.92 
8.15 

3,914.59 

3,600.00 
4.760.00 

7.25 

18.22 
5.14 

1,800.00 

6.82 

600.00 
902.06 

.89 
1.27 

6 
6 

5 
6 

4 

3 
3 

9 
6 
4 
4 
2 
5 

10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

88.33 

3.09 

26.00 
36.83 
80.00 

7,068.13 

17,774.87 
14.286.88 
8,458.00 

0,776.92 

3,600.00 

1,620.77 

40,833.57 

26.88 

100,289.62 
33,400.00 

1.50 
4.60 
4.00 

1 

7 
7 
8 

1 
8 
2 

24 

6 

10 
8 
9 

9 
9 
1 
28 

2 

5 
5 

4 

2 
...... 

24 

5 

18 
10 

8 

8 
18 

i 

12.77 
13.18 
U.18 

14.05 
5.88 
14.73 
10.77 
2.24 

11.44 
18.13 

2 

6 

18 
12 

27 
10 

87 
26 

11 

63 
85 

874.38 
8,751.54 

.09 
1.47 

oThe  average  attencUmoe  for  ten  months,  during  which  schoolroom  work  was  aotoally  done, 
iras797. 
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STATISTICS  AS  TO   INDIAK   SCHOOLS. 

Statistics  as  to  Indian  schools  during 


School. 


Cajmeitj. 


How  supported. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Crow  Greek  Agenoy: 

Crow  Creek  boarding  . 


Oraoe  boarding 

Immacnlate  Ponoeption  boarding . 
Cheyenne  Biver  Agency: 

Agency  boarding 

8t.  John's  boardmg 


Plum  Creek  boarding 

Oahe  boarding  ---.-- 

No.  6  day 

No.  7  day.- , 

No.  8  day , 

Lower  Brule  Ajsrency:  Lower  Bml6  boarding. 
Pine  Ridge  A^ncy: 

Holy  Rosary  boarding , 


No.  1  day . 
No.  3  day. 

No.Sday 

No.  4  day 

No.  5  day 

No.  6  day 

No.  7  day 

No.  8  day 

No.  9day-.- 

No.  10  day 

No.  11  day. 

No.  13  day 

No.  13  day 

No.  Uday 

No.  15  day. 

No.  16  day. 

No.  17  day 

No.  18  day 

No.  19  day 

No.  20  day... 

No.  21  day 

No.  22  day 

No.  23  day 

No.  24  day 

No.  25  day 

No.  26  day 

Rosebud  Agencv : 

St.  Francis  Mission  boarding  ... 
St.  Mary's  Misaiou  lioarding 

Agency  day 

BUf  Oak  day 

Black  Pii)e  Creek  day 

Butto  Creek  day 

Com  Creek  day 

Cut  Meat  Creek  day 

He  Dog's  Camp  day 

Ironwood  Creek  day 

Little  Crow's  Camp  day 

Little  White  River  day 

Lower  Cut  Meat  Creek  day 

Milk's  Camp  day... 

Pine  Creek  day 

Red  Leaf's  Camp  day... 

Ring  Thunder  day 

Upper  Cut  Meat  day 

Upper  Pine  Creek  day 

WTiite  Thunder  Creek  day 

Whirlwind  Soldier's  Camp  day. 

Spring  Creek  day 

Upper  Ponca  Creek  day... 

Steseton  Agency : 

Sisseton  Industrial  boarding 

(Jood  Will  Mission  boarding  .... 


By  GK>veniment . 

rBy  contract 

[By  Oovemment . 
By  contract 


140 
50 


By  Gk>Yemment 

By  Gk>yemment  and  reli- 
gions society. 

do 

....do 

By  Ooyemment 

....do 

do 

.....do 


00 


lao 

00 


By  contract 

By  Gk>yemment . 

do 

.....do 

....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

....do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 


140 
200 


30 

S7 


» 

S 
85 
» 

33 
85 
85 
35 
85 
85 


86 
85 
Si 
35 
» 

85' 

85 

85 


By  contract 

Bv  Gk>yemment  and  re- 
ligions society. 

By  Goyernment 

do 


45 


.do. 

do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 
-do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do- 
.do. 
.do. 

do- 
.do. 


80 

25 

8|l 

80i 

83 

40 

25 

84! 

S3 


8Si 

8d' 
40 

S 


do lao 

By  Presbyterian  Cbnrch..     125 
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Number  of  employees. 

Enroll- 

Average 

1 

Cost  to 
Ooremment. 

Cost  per 
capita  to 
Govern- 
ment. 

Cost  to 
other  par- 
tiesT 

Sex. 

Baoe. 

f 

i 

C!o6tper 
capita  to 

1 

4 

1 

1 

ment. 

other 
parties. 

6 

2 

17 
3 

10 
2 

12 
8 

146 

88 

187 
86 

10 
7 
5 

10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
9 

$21,280.62 
2,051.40 
2,066.00 
8,240.00 

17,061.66 
1,982.68 

278.96 
711.29 
1,084.71 
1,046.86 
1,087.89 
21,496.89 

18,600.00 

680.47 

1,011.62 

999.06 

996.04 

1,000.75 

988.10 

1,012.27 

1,008.18 

1,018.32 

991.11 

988.89 

1,000.13 

997.14 

1,015.08 

1,010.88 

1,024.02 

1,006.60 

1,018.70 

984.60 

900.80 

968.66 

998.00 

996.67 

968.65 

993.41 

977.42 

9,720.00 
1,743.80 

1,118.78 
1,090.77 
1,106.24 
1,124.90 
1,097.33 
1,196.58 
1,107.83 
1,189.11 
1,110.93 
1,167.78 
1,116.62 
1,068.83 
1,119.08 
1,120.82 
1,108.60 
1,176.66 
1,107.08 
1,108.48 
1,098.40 
1,129.80 
729.91 

17,471.06 

$12.94 
8.87 
8.48 
5.51 

18.67 
4.22 

2.74 
2.68 
6.47 
7.47 
7.41 
18.67 

8.62 
4.86 
2.96 
8.45 
2.24 
a23 
8.95 
2.63 
8.46 
2.86 
2.76 
8.66 
8.70 
6.25 
8.38 
8.26 
2.93 
a  15 
2.55 
a62 
5.50 
a  41 
4.61 

ass 

4.01 

a  10 
a  62 

4.81 

a98 

4.84 

a52 

a  81 

5.11 
4.22 

a  85 
a  96 
a  60 

6.68 
4.67 
a  38 
4.71 
4.48 
4.15 
4.82 

a  10 

4.61 
5.04 
4.87 

ass 

6.64 
15.01 

7 

4 
2 

1 
1 
1 

T 

7 

7 

...... 

1 

6 

11 
6 

1 

4 
1 
2 

1 
15 

2 

1 

1 

8 

— ... 

1 
...... 

2 

...... 

2 

1 

...... 

*2* 

2 

...... 

...... 

...... 

8 

13 

7 
8 

2 
5 
2 
2 
2 
10 

22 

1 

...... 

2 

2 

...... 

2 
1 

""'2 
2 
2 
1 

...... 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 

...... 

26 

8 

2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 

li 
12 

52 

119 
61 

10 
27 
18 
20 
20 
142 

143 
25 
43 
84 
47 
42 
28 
40 
84 
60 
41 
80 
87 
24 
40 
86 
44 
35 
48 
80 
81 
85 
28 
82 
82 
86 
30 

200 
41 

31 
86 
38 
25 

88 
41 

i 

21 
27 
89 
81 
86 
82 
25 
48 
27 
26 
82 
41 
17 

184 
82 

49 

104 

47 

10 
23 

""m 

182 
........ 

188 
87 



97 
76 

17 
14 

...... 

84 
29 
40 
82 
25 
40 
29 
48 
86 
27 
27 
19 
30 
81 
35 
82 
40 
28 
18 
29 
22 
26 
26 
82 
27 

28 
81 
29 
22 
26 
81 
28 
83 
17 
25 
33 
23 
25 
27 
23 
38 
24 
22 
25 
82 
U 

$8, 23a  65 

$5.60 

4,600.00 
1,776.05 

aooo.oo 

7.97 

14.80 
10.86 

8,060.00 

1.98 

1       i 

1 
1 
1 

.. ... 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1  '      1 

1 

1 

...... 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

11 
3 

...... 

""\ 

1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

9 
6 

14 

11 

7 

4.110.98 
7,400.67 

1.82 
16.66 

■  ii,"24O."00' 

iCis 
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STATISTICS   AS   TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

Statistics  as  to  Indian  schools  during 


Schcx>L 


How  supported. 


Oapadty. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA— continaed. 


Yankton  Agency: 

Yankton  boarding 

St.  PauPs  Mission  boarding . 


Flandrean:  Training. 
Pierre:  Training 


By  Government 

By  Gk>yemment  and  re- 
lifi^ons  society. 

By  Government 

do 


Uintah  and  Onrav  Agency: 
Uintah  boarding. 


Ouray  boarding^ .. . 
Boxelder  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  12. 


By  Government . 

.....do 

By  contract 


100 
66 


170 
160 


VIBOINIA. 


Hampton:  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. 

WASHINGTON. 


Oolville  Agency: 

Colville  boarding 

OoBur  d'Alene  Reserve: 
De  Smet  Mission  boarding  . 

Tonasket  boarding 

Nespilem  day 

Spokane  day 

Neah  Bay  Agency: 

NeahBavday 


By  contract.. 


By  contract.. 


do 

By  Government . 

.....do 

do 


150 


160 


300 
90 


Quillehute  day 

Pnyallup  Consolidated  Agency: 

Puyallup  boarding 

Chehalisday 

Quinaieltday 

S^Eokomish  day 

Jamestown  day 

Port  Gkunble  day 

St.  George's  boarding 

Tulalip  Agency: 

Ttualip  boarding 

Lumniiday 

Swinomishday , 

Yakima  Agency: 

Yakima  boarding 

Toppenlshday 

King  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  87 

Skagit  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  58. 

Stevens  Ocmnty :  Public  day,  district  No.  7  a 

WISCONSIN. 

ireen  Bay  Agency: 

Menomonee  boarding 

St.  Jofle^h'H  boarding 

Stockbridge  day 

Oneida  Reservation: 

Oneida  boarding.. 

Oneida  day.  No.  1 

Oneida  day.  No.  2 

Oneida  day,  No.  8 

Oneida  day,  No.  i 

Oneida  day.  No.  5 

La  Pointe  Agency: 

Bayfleld  Doardinjj.. 

St.  Mary's  Ixjarding,  Bad  River  Reservation  . 

Lacdu  Flambeau  boarding 

Fond  du  Lac  da5r 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  dav 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  day,  No.  2 

Norman  town  day 

Nett  Lake  day 


.do. 
-do. 


....do 

....do 

-...do 

....do 

...-do 

—  -do 

By  Catholic  Church. 


By  contract 

By  Government . 
....do 


aoo 


40 
40 


0) 


160 


60 
40 

m 

30 
25| 


do 

do 

By  contract. 

do 

do 


140 


By  Government. 

By  contract 

By  Government. 


IflO 
170 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


120 


By  contract 

-...do 

By  Government . 

....do 

...-do 

do 

—  .-do 

do 


60 
100 
140 


40 
40, 


30, 


a  No  report  received  from  this  school. 
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Kamber  of  employees. 

Enroll' 

Average 
attendance. 

1 
•si 

1' 

Cost  to 
Qoremment. 

Goetper 

capita  to 

Gtovem- 

ment. 

Cost  to 

other  jMtr- 

ties. 

Sex. 

Bace. 

1 

1 

Cost  per 
capitate 

1 

& 

1 

1 

xnent. 

other 
partlea 

i 

8 
2 

8 
8 

2 
2 

16 

7 

13 
8 

10 
5 

9 
1 

7 
3 

4 

9 
8 

14 
18 

8 

7 

134 
54 

226 
159 

98 
43 

28 

126 

79 

74 
74 
80 
83 

69 

48 

254 
16 
11 
87 
80 
28 

109 
60 

167 
138 

78 
84 

118 

62 

70 
66 

209 

"22" 

...... 

18 

44 
30 

...... 

7 
10 
25 
19 

10 
10 

10 
12 

10 
10 
10 

12 

10 

10 

63 

3 

8 

10 
9 

10 
9 
5 
7 
10 
10 

$16,008.64 
1,966.00 

23,414.07 
21,210.70 

11.291.65 

7,013.95 

689.66 

19,668.46 

6,400.00 

6.480.00 
6,601.35 
0141.15 
1,106.20 

1,811.95 
1,077.54 

24.018.21 

1.046.16 

662.90 

1.060.60 

848.08 

880.45 

112.24 
3.26 

11.68 
12.81 

12.06 
17.19 
3.18 

18.88 

7.26 

8.05 
89.23 
4.28 
7.68 

4.12 
3.99 

9.67 
13.07 

9.33 
15.28 

8.80 

4.87 

IB.  660. 00 

16.15 

8 

]2 

10 

4 
1 

12 

9 

8 
5 

1 
1 

1 

1 

16 

1 
1 

1 

6 
...... 

...... 

1 

15 
...... 

20 

16 

18 
7 
2 
2 

2 
2 

12 

2 
2 

1 
1 
2 

28,773.40 

7,640.00 
6,520.00 

18.91 

10.13 
8.11 

1 

2 

1 

U 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

4 
1 

6 

9 

1 
1 

11 
1 

8 
1 

13 
2 

1 

9 

101 
46 
43 

118 
25 
10 
15 

87 
84 

"32* 

38 

"'ih' 

6 

8 

10 
10 
8 

10 
10 

4 
5 

8,100.00 

1.685.01 

253.08 

16,860.26 

600.00 

72.91 

130.66 

7.76 
5.26 
2.22 

16.72 
8.75 
8.04 
3.27 

406.00 

.80 

9 

7 

1 

'      4 

19 
8 

12 

1 

12 
2 
1 

8 

9 
13 

8 

1 
1 
1 

168 

111 

30 

125 
32 
30 
45 
34 
32 

38 
71 
137 
37 
28 
22 
13 
88 

149 
101 

120 

38 
62 
U3 

""12" 

"w 

15 
22 
13 
10 

"is" 

14 
12 
10 
22 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

20,296.74 

7,080.00 

625.00 

17,206.89 
626.15 
612.00 
626.00 
488.40 
498.20 

8,240.00 

?400.00 

12,662.40 

721.87 

986.11 

1,000.78 

741.42 

749.88 

11.35 
5.79 
6.21 

11.95 
8.91 
4.08 
2.85 
8.80 
4.96 

7.11 
7.26 
9.28 
4.81 
7.04 
8.41 
7.41 
8.41 

1 
1 

1 

...... 

4 
I 
1 

1 

7 
13 
9 

1 

7 
14 

7 
1 
2 

...... 

1,000.00 
100.00 

2.19 
.18 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

bSchool  baildinflr  barn«d  December  8, 1896. 

cThis  day  schocu  was  in  charge  of  two  employees  of  Tcmasket  boarding  school  daring  fourth 
quarter,  ^  T 
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STATISTICS   AS   TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

Statistica  as  to  Indian  sdwoU  drnting 


School. 


How  sapported. 


Capacity. 


WISCONSIN— continaed. 


La  Polnte  Agency— Continued. 
Orand  Portagre  dav . 


Pahquayaliwong  day . 
~  d  Cliff  day- 


Redl 

Lac  Court  d  Oreilles  day 

St.  Mary*8  day.  Bad  River  Beeervation 

Wittenberg:  Boarding 

Tomah:  Training 

Aflhland  County  public  day,  Odanah  district  a. 


By  GtoTemment. 

do 

—.do 

By  contract 

do.. 

By  Qovemment . 

.....do 

By  contract 


140 
125 


dhofihone 


Mihone  Agency: 

Wind  Biver  boarding  . 


WTOMINO. 


St.  Stephen's  Mission  boarding  . 
Shoshone  Mission  boarding 


By  QoYemment. 

By  contract 

...do 


aoo 

125 
25 


aBeports  received  too  late  for  tabulation. 

SUMMABT. 

Capacity  Of  boarding  schools 19,4LS 

Capacity  of  day  schools a&,440 

Number  of  employees 2,653 

Male 1,088 

Female ^  1,515 

Indian 846 

White 1,W7 

Enrollment  of  boarding  schools 17,56K 

Enrollment  of  day  schools 5,366 

Average  attendance  of  boarding  schools 15,(196 

Averaee  attendance  of  dav  schools 3.650 

Cost  of  maintaining  schools: 

To  Government $2,173,128.17 

To  other  parties 167,458.84 
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Gie  year  ended  June  30,  i^97— Ck>ntinned. 


Number  of  employees. 

EnroU- 

Average 
attendance. 

1 

525 

CkMtto 
Government. 

Cost  per 

capita  to 

Grovern- 

ment 

CJostto 
other  par- 
ties. 

Ser. 

Bace. 

1 

1 

Cost  per 
capita  to 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

ment. 

other 
parties. 

1 
1 

— Y 

8 

...... 

2 
4 
8 
11 
12 

1 

"ii" 

0 

...... 

2 
4 

8 

7 
U 

21 
47 
47 
68 
58 
128 
136 
21 

106 
80 
23 

100 

174 
72 

20 

12 
26 
86 
45 
49 

...... 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
9 

10 
10 

8 

$688  65 

1,109.09 
1,026.70 
1,034.31 
460.00 
13,489  33 
16,748.68 

$4.86 
4.27 
2.85 
2.30 
.92 
10.41 
13.68 

$218.66 

$0.49 

6 

4 
8 

U 
6 
8 

4 
...... 

13 
10 
6 

25.774.14 
5,400.00 
1,743.17 

12.34 
6.25 

8.72 

2,000.00 
1,450.00 

2.31 
7.80 

RECAPITtJLATION. 


Kind  of  schooL 


Num- 
ber. 


Capacity. 


Enroll 
ment. 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


Cost  to  Gov- 
ernment. 


Government  schools: 

Nonreservation  boarding . 

Reservation  boarding 

Reservation  day 


73 

138 


5,845 
8,270 
4,996 


5,728 
8,112 

4,768 


4,787 
6. 855. 
8,234 


600 

1,120 

280 


$700,507.18 

1,051,835.90 

137,168.78 


Total. 


234 


18,610 


18,608 


14,876 


2,049 


1,889,511.87 


Contract  schools: 

Boarding 

Day 

Boarding  specially  appropriated 
for 


4,445 
305 

400 


2,579 

206 

371 


2,313 
142 


403 
10 


55 


204.382.55 
2,705.60 

58,058.46 


Total. 


5,150 


3,158 


2,785 


468 


260.146.70 


PabUcday 

MJadon  boarding . 
Mission  day 


Af^regate  . 


955 
140 


813 

87 


194 
741 
80 


132 

4 


3.455.79 
19,013.81 


24,855 


22,964 


18,676 


2,172,128.17 


a  Not  including  public  schools. 
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STATISTICS   AS   TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 


Schools  under  private  control  at  which pwpUa  toere placed  under  contract  with  Indian 
Bureau  andoy  special  appropriation  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1S97.* 


Location. 


Calif omla: 

St.  Boniface's  boarding 

San  Dieeo  boarding 

St.  Tnribins  Mission  boarding 

Hoplandday 

Pinole  day 

Idaho:  Coear  d'Al^ne  Reservation, 

De  Smet  Mission  boarding 

Michigan: 

Baraga,  Chippewa  boarding 

Harbor  Springs  boarding 

Bay,  Mills,  Iroqnois  Point  day 

Minnesota: 

Clontarf  industrial  boarding 

White  Earth   Reservation,   St. 

Benedict's  orphan 

Red  Lake  Reservation,  St.  Mary's 

boarding 

Montana: 

Blackfeet    Reservation,    Holy 

Family  boarding 

Crow  Reservation,  St.  Xavier's 

boarding 

Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  St. 

Paul's  boarding 

Tongue  River  Reservation,  St. 

Labre's  boarding 

Flathead  Reservation,  St.  Igna- 
tius Mission  boarding 

New  Mexico:  Bernalillo  boarding — 
North  Dakota: 

Turtle  Mountain  Reservation, 

St.  Mary's  boarding 

Oklahoma: 

Osage  Reservation.* 

St.  John's  boarding 

St.  Louis  boarding 

Pottawatomie  Reservation,  St. 

Mary's  boarding  a 

Oregon: 

Umatilla  Reservation,  Kate 

Drexel  boarding 

South  Dakota: 

Crow  Creek  Reservation,  Immac- 
ulate Conception  boarding 

Orace  Howard  Home  boarding.. 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  Holy 

Rosary  boarding 

Rosebud  Reservation,  St.  Fran- 
cis boarding ■ 

Washington: 

Colville  Reservation  boarding  .. 
Tulalip  Reservation  boarding. . . . 
Wisconsin: 

Bayfield  boarding 

Menomonee  Reservation,  St.  Jo- 
seph's boarding  

Bad  River  Reservation,  St.  Ma- 
ry's boarding 

Lac  Court'd'OrofllM  day '.'.1 « . .... 
Wyombig: 

Shoshone  Reservation,  Mission 

boarding 

Shoshone  Reservation,  St.  Ste- 
phen's boarding 

Total 


SpecicMy  appropriated  for  by 
Congrets. 

Pensvlvania:  Philadelphia,  Linooln 
Institution 

Virginia:  Hampton  Normal  and  Ag- 
ricultural Institute  


Total. 


"y-     lowed. 


150 

150 
40 
60 
40 

aoo 

150 

200 

75 

100 

150 

100 


140 

200 

800 

60 

460 
126 

176 


150 
125 


76 
160 


200 


160 
150 

50 

170 

100 
60 
80 

25 
125 


4,7606 


260 
150 


400 


50 

60 

70 

40 

220 
50 

100 


80 
85 

125 

00 

50 
76 

80 

65 

50 
15 
40 

20 

50 


1,900 


200 
120 


320 


Rate 

per 
capita 

per 
annum. 


Num- ; 

^'5.'  EnroU- 

months  zrzzr^ 

inses-    ™®^*- 

sion. 


$126 
126 
lOB 
80 
80 

108 

108 
106 
80 

106 

106 

106 

106 

106 

106 

106 

125 
125 

106 


125 
126 


100 

106 
100 

106 

106 

106 
106 

106 

106 

108 
80 
80 

108 
106 


167 
167 


10 
10 
10 
12 
12 

10 

10 
10 
9 

9* 

10 

10 

10 

12 

10 

10 

10 
10 

10 

10 
10 

10 
10 

10 

7 

10 

10 

10 
10 

12 

10 

12 
10 
10 


10 


119 
77 
20 
20 
16 

74 

40 
95 
49 

56 

87 


72 

64 

108 

40 

266 
66 

UBO 


68 


86 

143 

200 

79 
101 

86 

111 

71 
56 
68 

28 

80 


2,787 


246 

126 


871 


Aver- 
age 
attend- 


106 
77 
15 
13 
13 

70 


22 
52 
81 
60 

62 
W 
88 

80 

248 
66 

109 


182 
186 


86 
101 


2,466 


212 
118 


a  Paid  by  vouchers.    No  formal  contract  made.  b  Not  including  capacity  of  Clontarf  and 

Orace  boarding  schools,  which  has  been  counted  in  capacity  for  Government  schools. 

•  Schools  receiving  Government  rations  and  conducted  by  religious  societies  heretofore  found 
in  this  table  are  now  found  only  in  preceding  table, ''  btatistics  as  to  Indian  schools,"  etc 


6782 31  ^  , 
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POPULATION,   CIVILIZATION, 


Statistics  relating  to  population,  dresSy  intelligence,  dtoeUings,  and 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


ARIZONA. 

Colorado  River  Agency. 


Mohave 

Mohave  at  Needles 

Mohave  at  Port  Mohave. 
Chimehuevi 


Under  industrial  teacher. 

Hnalapai 

VavaSupai 


Navajo  Agency. 

Navajo 

Moquls  Pueblo 


Citizens*  drees. 


I 
I 


671 

700 

1,000 

800. 


esi 


Pima  Agency. 


Pima 

Maricopa 

Papago 

Papogo  at  San  Xavier  . 
Papago,  nomadic 


San  Carlos  Agency. 

Coyotero  Apache 

San  Carlos  Apache 


Mohave  . 

Tonto  Apache 

Yuma 

White  Mountiadn  Apache. . 

CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency. 

Hoopa 

Klamath  (a) 


Mission  7\Ue  River  Agency. 

Yuma 

Tule  River 

Mission 


Round  Valley  Agency. 


Concow  

Little  Lake  and  Redwood 

Ukie  and  Wylackie 

Pitt  River  and  Nome  Lackie. 

Indians  in  California  not  under 
an  agent. 

Wicumni.  Kaweah,  and  others. 

COLORADO. 

Southern  Ute  Agency 

Moache,   Capote,   and    Wimi- 
uuche  Ute: 

Allotted 

Unallotted 


20,800 
2,641 


4, 
940 
693 
531 

2,046 


647 

1,288 

626 

863 

42 


506 
673 


707 

175 

2,966 


162 
136 


63 


a  6, 995 


420 

717 


avilization. 


I 


600 
1,200 


250 
208 


I    6,469 
631 


500 

175 

2,966 


644 


} 


100 


171 
200 


TO 
57 


1,000 
16 


670 


600      8,000 


505 
505 


250 


170 
800 


220 
24 


188 
12 


500 


70 


200      2601 
75 
02,008 


260 


li 

IS 


II 


Dwelling 
hounea 


140 
400 


860 
75 


500 
24 


971 

2'J 


P 


61 


50^  al50 
63 


270 

90 


1,000 


480 
450 


800 

110 

1.780 


600 


12 


Percentof 
subsiBt- 
enoe  ob- 
tained bf- 


I  -5 2 '.a 


^t 


II 


50 
100 


SO 


50    25    ft 
75    25.... 


lOOf.. 
100.. 


10 
3* 


15 


116 
187 


653 


150| 


15 


40 


60 


100, . 


20    » 


J 

100. 
100. 


100. 


76 


a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC. 
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subsistence  of  Induing,  and  religious^  vital,  and  criminal  statistics. 


BeligioTis. 


Marital.      Vital. 


Criminal. 


Mie- 
slona- 
ries- 


|:i 


Amount  con- 
tributed by 
religious  and 
other  societies. 


I 


i 


1% 


17 


Indians  killed 
during  year. 


a     I 


fi 


0 


Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished. 


So 


I 


s 


isoo 


IQO 


50 


10 


174 
210 


20,000 
(c) 


4,100 


179 


136 


«:- 


170 


13 


105 


13 


75 


36 
21....   1,600      7 


1       1 


201 


420 


45 


15     20 


35     67 
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POPULATION,    CIVIUZATION, 


Statistics  relating  to  popuUvtion,  dress,  iTUeUigence,  dwellings,  and  subsistence 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


I 


CiTllization. 


Citizens'  dresa. 


1 


Dwelling 
hoosee. 


Jgg 


Per  cent  of 
subsist- 
ence ob- 
tained by— 


FLORIDA. 

Under  industrial  teacher. 
Seminole 


566 


IDAHO. 


Fort  Hall  Agency. 


Bannock.. 
Bhoshone. 


Lemhi  Agency. 


Shoshone... 
Sheepeater.. 
Bannock 


Nez  Perci  Agency. 
Nez  Pero6 


INDIAN  TBBRITOBT. 

Quapavo  Agency. 


Peoria 

Ottawa 

Qnapaw 

Modoc 

Seneca 

Eastern  Shawnee . 

Miami 

Wyandotte 


Union  Agency,  (o) 


Cherokee... 
Chickasaw  . 
Choctaw  ... 

Creek 

Seminole... 


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 
Sac  and  Fox  of  Miasissippi. 

KANSAS. 


Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nem- 
aha Agency. 

Pottawatomie,  Prairie  Band . . 

Kickapoo 

Iowa 

SacandFoxof  Missonri 

Mnneee  (or  Christian) 

Chippewa 


1,076 


206 
197 
82 


1,647 


174 

167 

230 

62 

812 

00 

96 

319 


25,888 
66,000 
17,819 
18,868 
2,900 


8M 


525 
284 
176 
82 
57 
21 


aSOO      120        200 


}       400      1,106 


[       180 


237 


174 
167 
288 

52 
812 
90 
96 
319 


1,410 


510 

234 

176 

82 

78 


200 


43 


300 


106 
130 
188 
24 
201 
36 
66 
207 


8D0 


48 


600 


154 
144 

186 
80 

223 
60 
65 

219 


19 


146 


58 
49 
124 
21 
68 
20 
22 
60 


66 


80 


75 


100 


&  4a 


20 


50 


260 


15 


50 


208 
80 
90 
42 

58 


260 


178 
160 
68 

78 


186^ 
51 
68 
88 

20 


5d50 


75d26 
75(f25 
75(125 
75<i25 

100. 


a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 


6  Exdnsiye  of  negroes. 
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Religious. 

Maritsl. 

Vital. 

Criminal. 

Min- 

siona- 

liee. 

i 

1 

1 

t 
1 

Amount  con- 
tributed by 
religious  and 
other  societies. 

i 

i 

•d 
> 

5 

s 

1 

Indians  killed 
during  year. 

1 

1 
1 

Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished. 

1 

6 

1 

1 

« 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

cc 

1 

1 

PQ 

1 

1 

2 

1 

15 

1 

1800 

2,500 

$1,200 

12 

22 

6 
60 

4 
8 

8 
8 
1?l 

8 

40 

10 
82 

9 

1 
6 
5 
8 

1 

1 

1 
1 

8 

1 

1 

6 

3 

1 

726 

64 
68 

124 
24 
61 
8 
52 

114 

5 
8 

(c) 

18 

1 
6 
8 
2 
2 
1 

4 

3 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
3 

1 
1 

... 

600 

2 

1 

1 
1 
5 

315 
60 

1 

2 

2 
15 

1 
5 

^ 

118 

5 

' 

1 

^ 

140 
60 
60 
10 
9R 

1 

1,600 

17 

26 
13 
6 
6 

16 

28 
10 
7 
4 

1 

5 

.... 

8 

5 
6 
2 

'?, 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

4A0 

2 

^ 

^ 1         1       1 — 1 

c  Not  reported. 

dA 

Lunuit 

ymoi 

let:  ^ 

^OC 

>8l 

t 
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POPULATION,    CIVILIZATION, 


Statistics  relating  to  population^  dress,  intelligence^  dwellings^  and  subsistentt 


Name  of  agency  and  triVie. 


MICHIGAN. 
Not  under  an  agent,  (a) 


L' Anse  and  Vieux  do  Sert 

Chippewa  of  Saginaw,  Swan 

Creek,  and  Black  River 

Pottawatomie  of  Huron 

Ottawa  and  Chipx>ewa 


MINNESOTA. 
White  Earth  Agency. 


Missi5wsippi  Chippewa 

Gull  Lake  Mississippi  Chippewa 
White  Oak  Point  Missiasippi 


t:  hippo  wa 
Mille  Lac  Mississippi  Chippewa  . 
Ottertail  PilUi^'er  Chippewa... 
Leech  Lake  Pillager  Cninjicwa 
Cass  and  Winnebagoshisu  Chip 

pewa 

Red  Lake  Chippewa 

Pembina  Chippewa 

Fond  du  LacCmppewa 

MONTANA. 

Blackfeet  Agency. 

Piegan  (c) 

Crovj  Agency, 


CitJW  . 


Flathead  Agency. 


Kootenai  from  Idaho 

Flathead,  Pend  d'OreiUes,and 

Kootenai  (confederated) 

Spokane 

Lower  Kalispel 

Chariot's  band  of  Flathead 


Fort  Belknap  Agency, 


Gros  Ventre - 
Asslnniboine . 


JPkfrt  Peck  Agency, 


Yanktonnais  Sionx, 
A8sinnilx>ine 


Tongue  liii'er  Agency. 
Northern  Cheyenne 

KEBRABKA. 

Omaha  and  Win7iebago  Agency. 


Winnebago. 
Omaha 


I 
I 


7^1 

630 

77 

6,000 


1,372 
326 

721 
1,234 

690 
1,163 

m 

1,351 

2m 

74 


1,892 


2.139 


i.aiill 

9!lf 
51 

la^J 


CHvUization. 


Citizenfi*  dreaa. 


'    7,&51 


1,890 
830 


594 
711 


1,219 

Toa 


l,3:» 


1,153 


}     m 


}    1,921 


90 


a50 


1 


1,350 


1,400 


2,300 


520 


1,240 


SOe      420 
470      425 


II 


go 


0  a 


Dwelling 
houses. 


2,000 


600 
350 


1.000 


450 


450 


600 
500 


0 


25 


IflO 


71 


15 


1. 170         700 
a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year.  h  No] 

Digitized  by 


Per  cent  of 
snfadiit- 
ence  ob- 
tained by 


l-s 


^1 


ii 


a  a 


1,500 


1,000 


676 


sm 


616 


267 


127 


75 


13 


75 


85 


20 


25 


12 


10 


10 


70 


100 
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of  Indians,  and  rdiffiouSj  vital,  and  criminal  statistics — Continued. 


RelifirionB. 


Mis-  { 
siona*  ; 
lies,    j 


Amount  con- 

tribated  by 

religions  and 

other  societies. 


£ 


I 

0 


O 


liarital.      Vital. 


Criminal. 


Indians  killed 
during  year. 


Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
idhed. 


p. 
S 

I 

s 


It      4  2,500     IR 


5;    10 


(b) 


128 


5  390 


200      2 


$4,aoo 


a  160 


64 


100 


3      (6) 


29,200 


(fe) 


4,119     $5,000 


17 


13 


14 


800        21 


2,889 


700 
800 


18 


201 


29 


31'     89 


120 


60 


45 


42 


70 


36 


30 


35 


115 


45 


140 


27  .... 


12  .... 


4,      6       1 


6 
17 


c  This  term  includes  Blockf  eet  and  Blood  Indians  merged  with  the  Piegans. 
d  Annuity  money.  L^yui^^u  uy  ^^ ^ ^^ ^ 


488  POPULATION,    CIVILIZATION, 

SUtHstics  relating  to  population^  dress,  intelligence^  dwellings^  and  subsistejue 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


ITEBRASKA— contlnQed. 
Santee  .^fency. 


SanteeSioQX 

San  tee  Sioux  of  Flandreau. 
Ponca,in  Nebraska 


NEVADA. 

Nev€uia  Agency. 

Pah-Ute  at  Pyramid  Lake 

Under  tchool  aupeHntendent. 

Pah-Ute  at  Walker  River 

Western  Shoshone  Agency. 


Shoshone . 
PiUte.... 


Indians  in  Nevada  not  under  an 
agent. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Mescaiero  Agency. 

Mescalero  Apache 

Pueblo  Agency. 


Pueblo  (a) 

Jicarilla  Apache . 


NEW  YORK. 

2Vieto  York  Agency. 
Allegany  Reserve: 


Uegany 
Seneca.. 


Onondaga 

Cattaraugus  Reserve: 

Seneca 

Onondaga 

Cajruga 

Oneida  Reserve: 

Oneida 

Onondaga  Reserve: 

Onondaga 

Oneida  . 


St.  Regis  Reserve: 
St.  Regis . 


Tonawan&  Reserve: 
Seneca  ...... ...... 

Tuscarora  Reserve: 

Tuscarora :... 

Onondaga 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Under'ScJiool  superintendent. 

Eastern  band  of  Cherokee 


Citizens'  dress. 


I 


214 


662 


580 


423 
222 


a0,815 


Civilization. 


►> 
1 


447 


8,636 
841 


941 

84j 

1,218 

22| 
164 

167 


108 
1,188 

480 
881  \ 

4«; 


29b 
214 


662 


688 


646 


199 


250 
50 


1,404 

167 

4'xi 

1,188 
480 

427 


1,3121      1,312 
a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 


248 


8,600 
791 


ii 


h 

II 


790 
200 
135 


110 


15 


130 


600 
180 
80 


360 


45 


600 


ir 


800 
48 


400 

1,000 

135 

250 

800 
300 

275 


271 


125 


(«») 


85 


900 

1,200 

167 
450 

500 

400 


Dwelling 
houses. 


21 


21 


261 
53 
40 


29 


50 


60 


2,055 


10  a  812 


400 

16 

111 

220 
151 

120 


3°^ 


Peroentof 
subsist-   I 
ence  ob- 
tained by— ' 


a 


9? 


^8 

pi 


75    20 


58 


34 


25 


100 


100 

90 

100 

100 

90 
100 

100 


37 


.33 


25 


67* 


10. 


10. 


392 3071....     90l 


Irt.. 
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of  Indiana,  and  rdigiaus,  vitaJ,and  criminal  ataiisties — Continned. 


Religious. 


Marital.      Vital. 


CMminal. 


10s- 
siona- 
riee. 


I  £ 


Amount  con- 
tributed by 
religions  and 
other  societies. 


^     lO 


o 
V 


o 


I 

0 


£ 


I 


Indians  killed 
during  year. 


Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished. 


440      6 

195      2 

16 


$14,068 


PS50 


i,em 


17 


14 


13 


10 


20 


14 


f» 


12 


19 


16 


21 


23 


2,000 


165| 


25 
UO 

sir 

ICO 
240 


188 


c2, 003 
3,200 


c8,772 


}    1,460 
9r6 


10 


42 


54 


16 


58 


cl,511 

cl,764 
cl,dQ2 

c700 


1,000 

500 
275 

1,460 


10 


16 


5 62  110         1 

c  By  State  of  New  York. 


1.... 


Digitized  by  VjOOQL 
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POPULATION,    CIVILIZATION, 


Statistics  relating  to  population,  dress j  intelligenoe,  dwellings,  and  subsistenoe 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


NORTH   DAKOTA. 

Devils  Lake  Agency. 


Sioux 

Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa: 

Full  bloods 

Mixed  bloods  on  reserve  . . 

Mixed  bloods  outside  of  re- 
serve  

Mixed  bloods  on  reserve, 
but  not  recognized  by 
commLsftion  of  1893  a 


Fort  Berthold  Agency. 


Arickaree  — 

Mandan    

Gros  Ventre  . 


Standing  Rock  Agency, 

Sioux,  Yanktonai,  HunkpaiMi, 
and  Black  tee  t  Imnds 


OKLAHOMA. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency. 


Arapaho  .. 
Chryenne . 


Kiowa  Agency. 

Kiowa 

Comanche 

Apache 

Wichita  and  affiliated  tribes  tl. 

Under  War  Department. 

Ajjaches  at  Fort  Sill 

Osage  Agency. 


Osage. 
Kaw.. 


Ponca^Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency 


Ponca  

Pawnee 

Otoe  and  Missonria. 
Tonkawa 


Soc  and  Fox  Agency. 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Mississippi . 

Iowa  

Absentee  Shawnee 

Mexican  Kickapoo 

Citizen  Pottawatomie 


Citizens*  dress. 


I 

p. 

o 


l.OCM 


271 
1,388' 


412 


183, 


Civilization. 


1,034 


1,821 


424! 

267 
mi 


8,730 


1,0ft-) 


1,1051 

1,526 

197 

958 


301 


1.729 

208 


602 

710 

360 

53 


485 
86 
498 
255 
780 


1,125 


3,650 


890 


a  100 


940 
U5 


.150 
3t)0 
36 
23 


1,800 


i 


2,000 


a  3, 000 


300 


i.-o 

814 
80 


809 


2:» 


900 


120 

100 

79 


7.50 


^.1 


2-9 


ai 


1,200 


128 
112 


DwolUng 
bouses. 


700 


800 


1 
1.000,    1,000 


SI7 


301) 

12't 

124 

15 


800 


OOO" 
114 


350 

160 
53 


1,200 


129 


74 


25 


laiej 


1,200 


449 


Per  cent  of  I 
subsist-  I 
enoe  ob-   i 

tainedby- 


V 

ii 


lev 


•^  H.^^  i  i 


....  Iso 


8S 


65     15 


16 


375 
35 


115 
179 
71 
13 


2 


25... 
40--- 


3^  100'. 

~  intK 

100. 
100. 


a  Taken  from  report  of  last  vear. 

d  These  indnde  Towaconie,  Keechie,  Waco,  Caddo,  and  Delaware  tribes. 


90i 


50'... 

1 


^i 


TC 


b 


634 
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of  bidians,  and  rdigumsy  vital,  and  criminal  atatisticB — Continned. 


Rellinous. 

Marital. 

Vital,  j 

Criminal. 

1 

Mis   : 

Hlona- 
ries. 

|. 

Amount  oon- 

tributed  by 

religions  and 

other  Bocieties. 

1 

I 

Indians  killed 
during  year. 

1 

Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished. 

1 

g 

i 

«" 

, 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

0 

1 
5 

■♦a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a. 

f 

1 
•3 

i 

1 

s 

i^', 

5 

6 

1 

1 

:! 

s 

S 

1 

<& 

& 

OQ 

^ 

(& 

& 

s 

i 

3 

A 

|1,»50 

18 

1 

ffi^ 

?« 

9 

1 

4 

•J 

0 

1.200 

TJ 

22 

87 

74 

1 

11 

a 

13 

12 

3 

) 

2 

.... 

104 

4 

.$4,100 

2,100 

15 

24     2R 

\ 

1 

11 

12 

^ 

14    dn 

1,550 

14 

1,810 
6,179 

14,438 

47 

160 

154 

6 

148 

5 

a 

11* 

9 

204 

7 

5,200 

22 

1 

146 

IfW 

1 

78 

37 

5 

H 

365 

1? 

14,440 

6,468 

12 

J 

iM) 

5/ 

8 
59 

14 
40 

3 

2|         600 

11 
2 

2 

98 
14 

22 
44 
21 

86 
13 

16 

31 

25 

2 

7 
2 

:::: 

1 

1  I 

8 
40 

...J 

(e) 

' 

11 

1      1 

1 

1 

4 
8 

8 

.... 

4 

"'"i 

J 

i   1 

900 

1 
5       5,00(1 

12 

i: 

1 

16 

.... 

15 

b  Annuity  money. 


c  Not  reported. 
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492  POPULATION,    CIVILIZATION, 

Statistics  relating  to  population^  dress,  inteUigenoe,  dwettings,  and  stOmstence 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Under  school  superintendent. 

(Formerly   Grande  Ronde 
Agency. ) 

Rogue  Ri^^r 

San  tian 

Clackama ,  [ ' 

Luckaniute '__[] 

Cow  Creek !..."".. 

Wapeto 

Mary's  River.. 

Yam  Hill 

Umpqua 


Klamath  Agency. 

Klamath 

Modoo  and   Pi-Ute  and    Pitt 
River 


Siletz  Agency. 


Siletz. 


Umatilla  Agency. 


Ca3ruse 

Walla  Walla  . 
Umatilla 


Warm  Springs  Agency. 

^^Vi?T>^^n«^'  '^asco.  Tenino, 
Pi-Uto 


SOUTH   DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency. 

Blackfeet,    Sans  Arc,    Minne- 
conjou,and  Two  Kettle  8ioux . 

Croto  Creek  Agency. 

Lower  Yanktonai  Sionx 

Lower  Brtd^.  Agency. 
Lower  Brnl6  Bioox 


Pine  Ridge  Agency. 

Sioux 

Cheyenne 


Rosebud  Agency. 

Bml6.  Loafer,  Waziaziah,  Two 
Kettle,  and  Northern  Sionx: 

Agency  district 

CMtmeat  Creek  district 

?\^}^  SP®  C>^k  district- . . 
Little  Wliite  River  district. 

Bntte  Creek  district 

Ponca  Creek  district 


I 


Civilization. 


Citizens*  dress. 


2,560 

1,047 

940 


6,887 
40 


1.176 


584' > 

4a4j 


im 


m 

181 


486 


Zth 


SI 

h 

Si 

-3 -a 


Dwelling 
houses. 


Per  cent of  I 

snfamst- 

ence  ob-    ' 

tidned  by-, 


I  p  J!ii 


—  fi  *-  2 


154        355 


450 


280 


2,580 

1,047 

900 


467 
550 
867 


}    3,760 


1,618 


460     a^o 


365 


80 


40 
2,6» 


1,743 


1,047 
Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 


430 


14       185     14 


132 


400        11 


475 


1,000 
575 
fS&O 

2,254 


2,214 


725 
875 
360 

1,175 


125 


i;s  „•„ 


86      671 


12 


131 


63 


317 

SSO 


75 


90 


70 


30 


54 


10 


7    50 


1,121 


20aUG 


1 


80 
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Beligioaa 


Marital.      Vital. 


Criminai 


riee. 


Amount  con- 
tributed by 
religioasand 
other  societiee. 


I 
I 


I 


Indians  killed 
daring  year. 


Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished. 


t 


10 


2      2 


aoo 


IfiO 


420 


148 


9375 


2,000 


8      981 


800 


1701^898 


18 


19      6 


l»,276 
8,234 


19 


8,266 

8,494 
1,918 
1,658 

10,168 


a848     19 


19,180      9,3S0 


26 


44 


79 


21 


20 


18 


19 


48    68 


7  276 


167 


161 


25 


44 
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Statistics  relating  to  population,  dress,  intelligence,  dwellings^  and  subsistenee 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


SOUTH  i>AKOTA~contmuod. 

Sisseto7i  Agency. 
Slsseton  and  Wahpetou  Sioux - 

Tankton  Agency. 
Yankton  Hioux 


TKXAS. 

Indiana  not  under  an  agent. 

Alalmnm,  Cufihatta,  and  Mus- 
kogee  


UTAH. 

Uintah  and  Ovray  Agency. 

Uintah  Ute  at  Uintah - . . . 

White  River  Ute  at  Uintah  .. 
Unoompahgre  JJte  at  Ouray. 
White  Kiver  Ute  at  Ouray. .. 


WASHINOTOK. 

Colville  Agency. 


Colville 

Cceur  d'A16ne , 

Upper  and  Middle  Spokane  on 
Coeur  d' A16ne  Reserve 

Lake. 

Lower  Spokane 

Upper  and  Middle  Spokane  ou 
bpokane  Reserve 

Columbia  (Moses's Baud) 

Okanogan — .  — 

Noz  Perce  (Joseph's Band) 

San  Foil 

Neapelim,.. 

iVVa/j  Bay  Agc^tcy. 

Makah 

Makah  at  Ozetto --. 

Qnillehute 

Hoh 


Under  school  superintendent. 

(Formerly  Puyallup  Agency.) 

Puyallup 

Chehalls 

NlsquaUy 

Squaxon 

S'Klalhim 

S'Kokomish _ 

Quinaielt , 

Queefc 

Georgetown 

Humptulip 

Tulalip  Agency. 

Tulalip 

Madison 

Mucklcshoot 

Swinomish 

Lunami 


i,8tja 

1,738 


ami 


Civilization. 


Citizens'  dress. 


1, 
1,738 


38i 


145 
385 
340 

188 
313 
649 
135 
380 
160 


37: 
50 

241 
72 


531 

150 

112 

118 

353 

304 

115 

60 

49 

17 


451 
151 
153 
311 

:KJ3 


60 
350 


299 
4f^ 

145 

385 
340 

188 
313 
649 
75 
339 
160 


420 
300 


521 
150 
113 
113 

204 
241 


4.51 
151 
153 
311 
363 


t 


530 
545 


50 


13 


240 
541 


30 


46 
112 

11 
48 
70 

25 

13 
150 


200 
60 


250 
70 
40 
60 

140 
80 


240 
50 
53 

38 
200 


is 

as 


485 

564 


90 
250 


60 
330 

23 

60 

125 

30 
34 
95 


250 

80 


aw 

105 
70 
80 

225 

150 


300 

76 

136 

20(1 


Dwelling 
honses. 


Per  cent  of 
subsist* 
enoe  ob- 
tained by- 


191 

40B 


80 
203 

48 
75 
100 

eo 

35 
90 
6 


m 

91 


135 

sa 

30 
115 

00 


65 


...        30 

3       31 

21        52 


©   '.    »!     -?  >; 

c  f  c  t  ^  ^  ■  ' 


l^jw^J 


13 


W 


90 


10* . 
2      I 

15      6! 

m    & 

75 

m 
aa 


26. 


a  Taken  from  reiwrt  of  last  year. 


b  Annuity  money. 
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of  Indians^  and  reiigious,  vital,  and  criminal  sfa^t8^tc«— Continned. 


Religious. 

Marital.    |  Vital. 

Criminal. 

Mi3- 

siona- 

1 

o 

•-H 

Amonnt  con- 
tributed by 
religious  and 
other  societies. 

i 

0 

s 

1 

41 
46 

i 

35 
53 

Indians  killed 
daring  year. 

i 

Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished. 

t 

1 

£ 

a 

i 

e 

9 
6 

i 
1 

i 
1 

>> 

1 

1 

8 
? 

1 

b 

11 

3 

704 

|U2 
3,660 

5,206 

3 
56 

2 

1 

?! 

21 

9. 

i 

1 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1 
2 

20 
20 

16 
19 

2 

42 

34 

12 

16 

6 

1      • 

1 

1      i       i 
1      2 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1—. 

175 

7  !yU\ 

(c) 
(c) 

8 

....L. 

200      3i      Rusn 

7 

41     4() 

8 

r 

! 

30 

a14A 

4 

12 

1      i       150 

2 

600 

800          B 

14 

19 

15 
3 
15 

15 
12 

1 

I 

.   .. 

l... 

45 

' 

10 

1.-.. 

335 

1 

(c) 

^1 

^ 

1 

3 

12 

K 

5 

1 
1 

8 
8 

11 
4 

6 

6 

10 
5 
8 

8 

8 

2 
1 

100 

2 

1 
2 

900 
100 

1 

....i 

1 

5 

0 

1 

00 
52 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

11'      4 

1 

1--. 

7 
13 

12 
3 

18 
8 

17 
11 

9 

6 

1 
2 
6 

2 

2 

1 

] 
1 
] 

"5 

253 
50 
W 
200 
176 

1 
1 
1 

405 

1 
...J      5 

{c) 

A . 

4     10 

9I    in 

23 
11 
5 

1 

1 

1 

c  Not  reported. 
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POPULATION,   CIVILIZATION, 


Statistics  relating  to  population,  dress,  intelligence,  dwellings,  and  subsistence 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


I 


WASHINGTON— continued. 
Yakima  Agency. 


Yakima 

Wild  Yakima 

Not  under  an  ageni. 

NookBack(a) 

WISCONSIN. 

Green  Bay  Agency. 

Oneida 

Menomonee 

Stockbridge  and  Monsee 

La  Pointe  Agency. 

Chippewa  at  Bed  Cliff 

Chipi>ewa  at  Bad  River 

Chippewa   at  Lac    Court 

d^eilles 

Chippewa  at  Lao  da  Flambeau . 
Chippewa  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Minn 
CUppewa  at  Grand  Portage, 

Chippewa  at  Boise  Fort^  Miim '. '. 

Indiana  not  under  an  agent. 

Winnebago 

Pottawatomie 


1,789 
120 


}   680   1,000   eOO    750 


WYOMING. 
Skoshone  Agency. 


Shoshone  (or  Snake) . 
Northern  Arapaho . . 


MlSOEIiLANEOUS. 

Miami  in  Indiana  (a) 

Old  Town  Indians  in  Maine  (a) . 


aoo 


1,825 
l,r" 

4861 


201 
655 

1,160 

785 
771 

817 
772 


a  1,447 
a280 


872 
815 


480 
410 


Civilization. 


Citizens^  dress. 


^ 


1,' 

1,890 

486 


201 
656 

1,160 
785 
771 

817 

772 


600 


900 


580 

676 

a396 


120 
500 

516 
200 
400 

176 
126 


400 


740 
780 
486 


180 
525 

560 
400 
600 

200 
175 


200 


Dwelling 
houses. 


I 


10 


21 


166 


Per  cent  of 
subsist- 
ence ob- 
tained bj—' 


^1 


l4> 


822 

65 


52 
146 


185 
91 


67 
145 


90; 


f 


1 


100 
86 
100 


60 


37 


1^ 


12  ...J 


a  Taken  from  reix>rt  of  last  year. 


SUMMARY. 

Population,  exclusive  of  Indians  in  Alaska 218,818 

Exduiive  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
POTulation 182,86 


'opulat 
adians 


Indians  who  wear  citizens*  dress  wholly 88,9 

in  part 38,804 

Indians  who  can  read 88,681 

Indians  who  can  use  English  enough  for  ordinary  purposes 45,tfft 

Dwelling  houses  occupied  by  Indians 25,744 

Dwellings  built  for  Indians l,4« 

Indian  apprentices HO 

Missionaries  (not  included  under  the  head  of  ^'  Teachers  **)— 

Male 805 

Female 141 

Church  members*  Indians  (communicants)* 28,^4 

Church  buildings 808 

Contributed  by  State  of  New  York  for  education $11,088 


*Only  i>artially  reported. 
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BeligiouB. 


Marital.      Vital, 


Criminal. 


Mis- 
Biana- 


440      4 


Amoant  con- 

tribnted  by 

religions  and 

other  societies. 


I 
•s 

I 


O 


w 


16 


41 


18 


Indians  killed 
during  year. 


Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished. 


& 


38 


400 


455 


200 
60 


17,000 


1360 
1,600 


460 
2,819 

210 


800 
425 


ib) 


300 


13     17 

25  15 

26  ^ 


16 


10 


17 


6 
15 

3 
17 
2 


150 


8,450 


73 


152 


6  Not  reported. 


SUMMARY— Continued. 

Contributed  by  religious  societies  and  other  parties  for  education  *t 1208,623 

for  church  work  and  other  purposes  *  $112, 023 

Formal  marriages  among  Indians 1,018 

Divorces  granted  Indians 63 

Births* 4,326 


Deaths* 

Indians  killed  by  Indians. 

by  whites. - 

Suicides . 


4,058 
14 
44 

7 

790 
230 
401 
847 

♦  Only  partially  reputed. 

tThis  includes  $31,300  not  contained  in  foregoing  tables,  being  amounts  contributed  to  the  fol- 
lowing schools:  Oarlisle,  Pa.,  $874;  Hampton,  Va.,  $26,773,  and  Lincoln,  Pa.,  $3,752. 

6782 33 


Whites  killed  by  Indians 

Indian  criminals  punished  by  court  of  Indian  offenses . 

by  civil  courts 

by  other  methods 

Whisky  sellers  prosecuted 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  cultivation  of  Indian  lands,  crops  raised, 


Name  of  agency  and 


Lands. 


11 


I 


Fence. 


I- 


III 


$1; 


Crops  raised  during  the  year. 


I 


I 


I 


ARIZONA. 

Colorado  River  Agency 

Mohave  (on  reserre) . 

Mohave,  at  Fort  Mo- 
have and  Ghime- 
hnevl 


Acres. 
188 


110 


Rods. 

4(H 


Bush. 
1,000 


Bush. 


Bush. 


Bush. 


Tons. 


Lbs 


Under  industrial 
teacher. 


Hnalapai 

Tavasnpai 

Navajo  Agency. 


Navajo. 
Moqtu.. 


Pima  Agency. 

Pima,    Papago,    and 
Maricopa 


Papaep,  on  San  Xav- 
ier  Reserve 

Ban  Carlos  Agency. 

Apache,  Mohave,  and 
Yuma 


CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency. 

Hoopa 

Lower  Klamath  (a)... 

Mission  Agency. 


Tule  River . 

Mission 

Tnma 


Round  Valley  Agency. 

Concow,  Little  Lake, 
Redwood,  Ukie, 
Wylackie,  Pitt 
River,  and  Nome 
LacJde 


COLORADO. 

Southern  Ute  Agency. 

Moache,  Capote,  and 
Weeminnche  Ute.. 


Under  industrial 
teacher. 


Seminole. 


160 
800 


a8,000 
10,000 


8,000 
050 


8,000 


Tfel 
400 


40 

8,000 

60 


1,815 


40 


160 
800 


100 
4,876 


1.800 
600 


50 


60 


28 


600 

5,000 
8,200 

5,000 
900 


660 


200 


1,460 


15        160 

600    6,600 

10.... 


6,000 


210    1,700 


987 


1,280 


751 


106 


2,600 

60,000 
4,000 

8,660 
8,800 


r- 


867 


1,250 
800 

16,180 
8,560 


400 


10,800 


40 
797 


600 
180 

2,482 


100 
160 


800  10,000 


501 


460 


185     10,188 


48      1,800 


4,883 


8,000 


1,600    6,878  1,075 


600 


aTf^en  from  report  of  last  year, 


6  Not  reported. 
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9ioek  owned  by  Indians^  and  misceUaneotui  prodtusts  of  Indian  labor. 


MiaoeOaneoiu  products  of  Indian  labor. 

Stock  owned  by  Indians. 

Boads. 

1 

2 

t 

1 

Freight 
transported 
by  Indians 
with  their 
own  teams. 

Valne  of 
products  of 
uidian  labor 
disposed  of. 

1 
1 

ii 

1 

OQ 

^ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

^ 

^d 
e 

1 

^ 

Mft. 

CartU 
800 

600 

IfiO 

MU>8. 
167 

80 

200 
48 

204 
125 

94 

184 
604 

800 
215 

440 
1,668 

482 

$1,579 
1,800 

172 

2.668 

$900 

258 

40 

600 

-— 

6 

40 

1.900 
5,000 

"'"8,*o66 

7,662 
11,820 

14,000 
3,000 

828 
400 

cl00,600 
2:200 

7,400 
245 

7,476 

240 
76 

176 

cl,785 

60 

420 

540 

3 

8 

ci;900 
loo 

5,000 
275 

2,962 

480 
26 

860 

cl,800 

9 
25 

8 
200 

198 

2O0 

76 
800 

1.500 
3»000 

2.fl00 
460 

cl,000,000 
4,000 

c250,000 
1,600 

"mo 

4,000 
700 

841 
500 

600 
c600 

12 
li 

2f 

20 

9 

260 

31.051 
4,660 

462 
200 

226 

43 

U 

950 

U4 

1,881 

110 

2,000 

c260 

c400 

6 

60 
80 

62 

115 



622 

88 

208 
150 

10,000 

2,600 
100 
40 

700 
1,000 

1,600 

100 



i 

• 
8 

147 

2,600 

1.600 

c  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 
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Table  of  stoHsHcs  relating  to  cultivation  of  Indian  lands,  crops  raised,  stock 


Name  of 
tril 


Lands. 


S 


Fence. 


I 

i 


5 

•0& 


Crops  ndsed  daring  the  year. 


I 


1 


I 


I 


& 


IDAHO. 

Fort  Hall  Agetxcy. 

Bannock  and  Slioshone 

Lemhi  Agency. 

Shoshone,    Bannock, 
and  Sheepeater  — 


Acre*, 
1,607 


Ne*  Perci  Agency. 
Nee  Pero6 

INDIAN  TBRRITOBT. 

Quapaw  Agency. 


Peoria 

Ottawa 

Saapaw 
odoc 

Seneca 

Miami 

Eastern  Shawnee... 
Wyandotte 


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 

Sao  and  Fox  of  Missis- 
aippl 


KANSAS. 

Pottawatomie  and 
Oreat  Jfemaha 
Agency. 

Pottawatomie  Prairie 
band............ 

Kickapoo 

Iowa*. 

Sao  and  Fox  of  Mis- 
soori 

Chippewa  and  Mnnsee 

MINNB80TA. 

White  Earth  Agency. 
Chippewa 

MONTANA. 

Blackfeet  Agency. 

Blaokf eet.  Blood,  and 
Plegan 


Orow  Agency. 
Crow 


Acres 
075 


Rode 
7,600    2,000 


Bueh. 
7,000 


Buth. 
9,000 


Buek. 


Bu^ 


Ton». 


856 


0,970 


4,096 
609 
606 
280 

1,006 

1,028 
519 

1, 


696 


8r770 
aTOO 
1,000 

200 
a614 


24,900 


600 


8,900 


100     1,110 


2.000 


927 
U8 
63 
13 
87 
115 
4 


96,000 


29,544 
7,924 

41,240 
1,920 
8,994 
9,942 
2,920 
4,880 


125 


25,000 


4,680 
80 
8,653 
810 
1,370 
1,627 
1,560 
1,684 


260 


10.000 

87,600|  12,000   1,700 


1,280 
1,872 


2,004 
960 


180 
5.862 
4,826 
2,479 
8,548 


862 


670 
840 


150 
60 


81,669 
18,000 
11,000 

8,013 
8,740 


8,900  89,000 


9,000 
600 


160 


665 


86,000 


17,7701 


20 


9,000 


6,400 


2,8001 


125 
88 
48 

28 
12 


60 
1,200 

160 


89.100 
16,460l 
5,0231 
3,60a 
18,lfl0| 
14.600 
7,800 
86,836 


700    12,600 


460  62,660 
660  18,000 
600   4,690 


800 
804 


1,6406185,000115,000 


400 


1081 
a  Less  than  last  year  owing  to  leaelmg  of  farms. 


24,600'  28,000 


8,000 
6,000 


15,600 


1,810 


5,160  8,260 

I 
826j      210 

18,0001  i,aoo{ 


1,151  1, 

1,709  2t» 

1,729  l,044i 

397  104 

2,060  36& 

1,113  596* 

577  126 

8,2521  800 


2.0OO 


490 


6,560 
1,825 
2,810 

1,865 
885 


T5 


7,7661 


100 


4,100 
800 
800 

75 
186 


19,800201000 


10,000 
2,000 


2,106 
«H 

5,  we 

675 
1.3» 
1.760 

290 
2,865* 


1,800 

»ol 

1, 
ISH 


500 


6  Also  6,000  flax. 
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owned  by  Indians,  and  misceUaneous  products  of  Indian  Za5cm— Continued. 


IGsoeUanecras  products  of  Indian  labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


Boads. 


Frei«rht 
transported 
by  Tp^^ft^ft 
with  their 
own  teams. 


I 


,Qbo 


Yalne  of 

£rodnotsof 
idian  labor 
disposed  of. 


I. 
Si 


I 

I 


I 
1 

1^ 


P. 

I 


I 


Mft. 


Cords  MlbM. 


(c) 
d2G0 


el6 
9128 


250 


126 


18,967 


40 


his 
no 

kS2 


15 
880 
688 

180 
185 
2» 


600 


800 

870 
70 


104 


00 


60 


106 

"is 

"28 


16,000 


2,500 


51 


685 


4,000 


875 

270 


$14,000 


600 


800 


4,840 
2,000 


80 


186 
515 


8,000 


1,860 


866    2,100 


5,768 

675 

1,880 

8,758 


1,800 


46,000 
2,600 
3,000 

7,600 
1,400 


6,000 


80,000 


7,012  8,000 


80 


1,002 


26,00015,0008,285 


817 
68 
211 


70 
202 


600 


2,061 
225 
276 

3S0 

68 


1,015 


604 
64 

196 
49 

202 

258 
86 

801 


10 


965 

60 
200 

260 
140 


2,260 


405, 
120 


87 


148 


15 


10,60220.167 


OOOi 80,00G     25,0001    15, 685|  6,800 


100 
600 


200 
276 


375 


20 


40 


20 


860 


1,000.— 


21 


20,000 


8,686 
1,868 
2,898 
624 
8.232 
2,494 
1.168 
3,748 


600    2 


8,605^    5 

20O    1 

1,000.... 

600...- 
2,040      i 


48 


8,600 


200 


200 


801,200 


13 


451    78 


c  16,000  feet  marketed. 
e  Also  2.400  feet  marketed, 
o  Also  6,000  feet  marketed. 
i  Also  18,000  feet  marketed, 
fc  Also  12,000  feet  marketed. 


d  80,000  feet  marketed. 

{Also  4,000  feet  marketed. 
Also  9,000  feet  marketed. 
j  Also  4,000  feet  marketed. 


ioogle 
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Table  of  statiatica  relating  to  cultivation  of  Indian  lands j  crops  raised,  stock 


Name  of  agency  and 


a 

1.9 

h 

r 


Fence. 


1^ 

4 


Pi 


Crope  raised  during  the  year. 


I 
1 

J 


MONTANA— cont'd. 

FUUhead  Agency. 

Flathead.  Pend  d'Ore- 
illes,  Kootenai,  Ka- 
]i8pel,and  Spokane . 

Fbrt  Belknap  Agency. 

Qtob  Ventre  and  Aa- 
sdnniboine. ...... .... 


Acres. 
10,00(H 


Acre* 
800 


20,000 


2,180 


800    6,000 


Fort  Peck  Agency. 
Yanktonnai    Sioux 

and  A aaJHTifhoin^  ... 

Tongue  River  Agency. 
Northern  Cheyenne.. 

NSBBASKA. 

Omaha  and  Winneba- 
go Agency. 

Omaha  ............ 

Winnebago 


Santee  Agency. 

Santee  Sionz  at  Flan- 

drean 

Santee  Siooz 

PODoa  in  Dakota 


NXTADA. 

Nevada  Agency. 

Pah-Ute  at  Pyramid 
Lake 


Under  eehool  tuper- 
intendent. 

PahUte  at  Walker 
Biyer 


Wetiem  Shotkone 
Agency. 

Shoshone  and  Pi-Ute. 

NXWMiaxioo. 

Meecaiero  Agency. 

Mescalero  AiMudie .... 

PwXiHo  Agency. 

Pnebloa 

JicarUla  Apache 


20    2,500 


a9,000 
66,000      100 


8,600 
2,416 


164 


1,400 


000 


TOO 


6,600 
600 


040,000 
4,0U0 


10 
40 
40 


800 


60 


60 


861 


10,000 


000 
8,600 
2,400 


1,000 


7,000 


1,460 


4,000 


Rode. 
1,000 


6,200 


680 


Butk. 
18,600 


1,760 


BuOi. 
12,000 


10,600 


Butk. 


Buak. 
10,600 


Tone. 

7,00d 


1,000 


60Q 


8,646 


488        007 


200 


800 
8,600 
1,200 


900 


4,000 


600 


2.6001 


a260      2,000 
J70      8,000 


60      9,000 
"         8,000 
2,000 


8001 


1,600 


75 


260 


11,600 
140 


8,000 


8,000     10,600 


4,200 
700 
900 


1,000 


000 


716 


6,460 


9.000 


2,000 
6,000 
2,000 


714 


"•gS  '•Sg 


600 

8,000 
886 


1,060  1,400 
1,400  1,200 


2,260  860 
4,426  8,200 
1,400  2.000 


1,100 


606 


187 


6,760 
166 


1,600 


600 
800 


616 


960 


8,000 


10 


600 
600 


160 


aTaken  from  report  of  last  year. 


5  Last  Tear's  estimate  too  high. 
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Miwellaneoxis  prodnctB  of  Indian  labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


Roads. 


Freigbt 

transported 

by  Indians 

with  their 

own  teams. 


I 


Valne  of 
products  of 
uidian  labor 
disposed  of. 


11 


I 
I 


I 


Cords 

200 


160 


MUm. 

Ml 


c80 


1.760 


700 
900 


100 
300 


200 


00 


fiOO 


100 


l.OOO 
1.000 


15,012 11,000 1.S0O 


888 11,872  $14, 018 


18,815 


18.600 


470  8,600 


86 
281 


2,aoo 


1,805 
1.005 


2,606 
8,686 


8,600 


2,000 


106 


68 


7,600 


1,200      875 


200. 


8,000  700      160    800 


20        47 


606 


227 


1,200 


2,848      8,860  406 


15 

200 
180 


97 


85 
120 
120 


218  4,072 


266  1,918 


2,480 


1,000 


2,000 


1,100 


1,005 


200 


60 


6.000  8,600 
4,O0OJ      1.575        25 

t;  Also  100,000  feet  marketed. 


6,000      2 


140 


1,100 


800 


2,500 
2,000 


20 


200 


2,000 
2,400 
1,800 


150   2 


176. 


8.000 


40 


700        10,000      2,600 
600|        200 


150 


25 


8,000 
100 


80 


84 


60 


200 


5       8 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  cultivation  of  Indian  lands,  crops  raised,  stock 


Name  of  agency  and 

tribe. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  Agency. 

Allegauy  Reserve: 
Seneca  and  Onon- 
daga   

Cat  tarau  gus  Reser  ve : 
Ben  oca,  Onondaga, 
and  Cayuga 

Oneida  Reserve: 
Oneida. 


Onondaga  Reserve: 

Ononc 
it.  Re  pi 

Rupis 


lapa 

Onondaga,  Oneida. 
St.  Regis  Reserve,  St. 


Tonawanda  Reserve: 
Scnec^a -  .-. 

Tu  8CU  rora  Rose  r  ve : 
Tuscarora  and  On- 
ondaga   


NOKTH  CAROI-TNA. 

Under  school  iniperin- 
tcndent. 


Eastern  Cherokee 

NORTH    DAKOTA. 

Devils  Lake  Agency. 


Sioux 

Turtle  Mountian 
CTiippewa 


Fort  BerthoUl  Agency. 


Arickaree 

Gros  Ventre. 
Mandan , 


Standing  Rock  Agency. 

Hunkpapa,  Blackf  eet, 
and  Yanktonnai 
Sioux 


OKLABOMA. 

Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho  Agency. 

Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho .--. — 


Kiotca,  etc..  Agency. 

Kiowa,  Comanche, 
Apache,  Wichita, 
and  affiliated  tribes 


Osage  Agency. 


Osage. 
Kaw-. 


Lands. 


11 


Acres. 
5,500 


4,tt)0 
350 
3,000 
5,000 
3,000 

5,000 


3,060 


5,833 

5.080 


490 
440 

270 


3,500 


3,600 


13,421 


12.000 


300 


150 


ia5 

166 

160 


204 


1,450 


5,000 


500 


Fence. 


6,200 
5,600 

a50 

5,000 
5,000 
4,000 


5,000 


6,7d8 


625 

2,170 


362 
352 
a51 


4,071 


60,000 


100,000 


75,500 


^  tars 


Rods. 

800 


100 


300 


7,318 


100 
1,060 


300 

300 
300 


70,000 


45.000 


15 


308 


385 


116 
43 


451 


(a) 


Crops  raised  during  the  year. 


Bush. 


200  10,000 


1,500 


800 

500 

3,600 


24,000 
32,960 


3,7.50 
2,250 

1,500 


30,000 


S 

^ 


Bush. 


9,000 
15l> 
3,000 
7,500 
5.150 


1,500     1,800 


1,230     3,650 


5JJ,(IOO 
15,035 


1,500 
900 
600 


12,168 


5,100    8,500 


ib) 


Bush. 
10,000 


30,000 

200 

4,600 

4,000 

3.000 

2,000 


26,  (H3 


3,000 


2,000 
1.300 

800 


26,566 


40,000 


W 


425.0001 


s 


Bush. 


18,040  3,000 


175 


10.^0 
1,150 
3,960 


54,750 


12,075 
21,600 


Ik 


Tons. 


15014.000  1,800 
70... 
800  3,1 

500 


Urn. 


s,oa> 

aoo*  2.O0O 


2,000  1.000  8.011 


199  5.a» 


10,000 
4.000 


2,100  1.000 

1,360  2.tOi3 

840  l.(KIO 


I 


1,3* 


23,0&5^.On>)  1 


2,900 


(6) 


2,000 


ISO 


l,]m 


a  No  allotments  made. 
bNot  reported. 


Families  reported  last  year  lived  on  lands  selected,  not  allotted. 
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HisceDaneous  products  of  Indian  labor. 


Freight 
transported 
by  Indians 
with  their 
own  teams. 


Yalne  of 
products  of 
Indian  labor 
disposed  of. 


OS 


stock  owned  by  Indians. 


1 


I 


Boads. 


I 


Mft. 


Cardd  Mlbs. 
2001 


800 


dl08 


100 


8,S00 
8,000 
1,200 

2,000 


400 


1,142 
2.000 


136 
200 
106 


i,eoo 


TOO 


1,412 


$1,600 
8,000 


472 


1836 


$1,148 


846 
621 


8,000 

c86,000 

8,000 

16,000 


4,486 


40,000 
80,000 


261 

401 
6 
100 
800 
126 

184 


184 


600 
1,200 


178 


876 
400 
117 


4,168 
6,008 
2,186 


2,028  9,489 


1,414 


3.682 


1,896   4,887 


280 
87 


1,800 


20,644 


346 


903 
614 
198 


6,728 


2,600 


10,000 


14,878 


600 
1,272 


448 
604 

277 


6,964 


6,196 


850 
600 
200 

260 


707 


160 


1,053 

1,804 

661 


10,668 


80O 

860 
4 

150 
200 
460 

160 


1,064 


60 
871 


668 


600      484 


628,194 


el0,000e2,880 


7,000 
507 


10,000 
200 


10,000 

i,oool 


20 
40 


619 


24 


1,902 


10 


8,000. 

6,000 
800 
1,100 
1,000 
1,700 

2,500 


8,660 


400 
8,870 


1,068 

1,440 

672 


10 


80 


18 


842 


20 


6,800    80    66     764 


8,780      6      8      98 


e90 


e580 


a,  280 


c  Sale  of  baskets.  d  Also  22,000  feet  marketed.  e  Taken  from  last  yearns  report. 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to- cultivation  of  Indian  lands,  crops  raised,  stodc 


Name  of  aicency  and 
tribe. 


Lands. 


11 

•21 


Fence. 


1^ 
ll, 


gyro 

isi 


Crop0  raised  doxiiig  the  year. 


1 
I 


I 


8 
1 


OKIAHOM  A— cont'd. 

Ponca^  Pawnee^  and 
Otoe  Agency. 

Ponca 

Pawnee 

Otoe  and  Missonria. . . 
Tonkawa 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Mm- 
aissippl.  Absentee 
Shawnee,  Mexican 
Eickapoo,  Citizeii 
Pottawatomie,  and 
Iowa 

OREGON. 

Under  school  superin- 
tendent. (Formerly 
Grande  Honde 
Agency.) 

Rog^ne  River,  Santi- 
am,  Olackama, 
Luckamute,  Cow 
Creek,  Wappeto, 
Marys  River,  Yam- 
hill, and  UmpQua... 

Klamath  Agency. 

Klamath,  Modoc, 
Snake,  and  Pitt 
River 

Siletz  Agency. 
Slletz 

Umatilla  Agency. 

Caynse,  Walla  Walla, 
and  Umatilla 

Warm  Springx  Agency. 

Warm  Sprinj?,  Wasco, 
Pi-Ute,  and  Tenlno. . 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River 
Agency. 

Blackfeet,  Ban.s  Arc, 
Minneconiou,  and 
Two  Kettle  Sionx. . . 

Orow  Creek  Agency. 

Lower  Tanktonnai 
Sioux 

Lower  Bruli  Agency. 
Lower  Brul6  Sioux... 

Pine  Ridge  Agency. 
Sioux  and  Cheyenne. . 


Acres. 

1,500 
1,878 

2,in 

75 


3,000 


Acres 
215 

78 
208 


500 


1,000 

1,040 
800 

7,000 

5, 652 

1,276 

1,611 
1,865 
2,198 


50 


1,600 


443 


225 


4eol 


5,000 

36.000 

5,060 

400 


10,000 


Rods 

4,4eo 

4,575 
4,330 


1,700 

20,000 
2,500 

61,000 

8,700 

4,200 

2,200 

960 
60.380 


260 


4,800 


300 


2,800 


750 


10,000 


2,260 


26,8501 


106 
179 
71 
10 


200 


106 

180 
132 

75 

162 

10 

460 
160 


Bush. 

12,000 

165 

4,150 

1,260 


Bush. 


150 


Bush. 

20.000 
36.000 
40.000 


Bush. 

1.025 
1.670 
1,005 


Tons. 
330 
964 
700 
25 


Lte. 


a600 


al,000 


a  14. 000 


al,  100  02,600 


500 


6,000 


4,500 

8,000 
7,000 


sao     aoo 


200  4,000 


40.000 


2,860 


8,860 


3,000 


1.400 
20O 
300 


600 
800 

7,949 

1.600 
5,000 
1,480 


17.000 
14,150 
1,976 

5.146 

2.2B0 
4.5S6 


1,00(1 

2,oon 

1,400 

8,420 

3,600 
2.000 
U,196 


800 


3,01 


33! 


aoo 


um 


a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year, 
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MisoellaneoaB  prodncts  of  Indian  labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


Roads. 


^ 


Freight 

transported 

by  Indians 

with  their 

own  teams. 


'I 
s| 

63*5 


Yalne  of 
products  of 
uidlan  labor 
disposed  of. 


I 


1 


Cords 

aoo 

50 
140 


Mlb8. 
148 
101 


148 
404 


eoo 

544 


8,071 


»0 


75 


800 


417 

1,817 

615 

50 


1,175 


80 
60 
21 


50 
265 


15 


1,0008,000 


75 


800 

150 


675 


190 

2G0 
400 

2,000 

215 

2,060 

160 


2,806 


162 
160 


2,405 
450 


cl90  2,260 


461 


2,608 


8U 


1,080 


1,440 


24,570 


8,860 


1,500 

10,000 
4,000 

20,000 

800 

9,200 
4,000 


201 

8,544 
400 

6,025 

7,002 


400 


4,000 


600 


1,600 


1,800 


6,80818,687 


1,818      544 


200 

800 
580 

960 

200 

72 
18 


260         276  1,106     5,605 


8Qi  1,696|     5,828ll6,508|  88,286 


10,0001 


2,181 


16,018 


680        2 


40,061 


8651 


100 


60 


880 


7,800 


600 

600 

1,000 


5,000 


17 


700 

500 
1,500 

5,000 

900 

1,600 

866 

400 

5,891 


10 


80 

200 
200 

400 


48 


17612,016 


5 Also  11,000  feet  marketed. 

c 60,000  reported  last  year  an  error;  shoold  have  been  oa 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  cultivation  of  Indian  lands,  crops  raised^  stock 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA— COnt 

Ro$eb%Kl  Agency. 

Bnil6,  Loafer,  Wazia- 
riah.  Two  Kettle, 
and  Northern  Sionz. 

Sisteton  Agency. 

Sisseton  and  Wahpe- 
ton  Sionz 


TankUm  Agency. 
Tankton  Sionz 


UTAH. 

Uintah  and   Ouray 
Agency. 

Uintah  and  White 
BiyerUte 

Unoompahgre  and 
White  River  Ute . . . . 

WA8HINOTON. 

ColviUe  Agency. 


Oolville 

Coanr  d'Aldne 

Upper  and  Middle 
Spokane  on  Ccenr 
d\Aldne  Reserve . . . . 

Lake 

Lower  Spokane 

Upper  and  Middle 
Spokane,  on  Spo- 
kane Reserve 

Colnmbia  (Moses's 
Band) 

Nez  Pero6  (Joseph's 
Band) 

Okani 

San 


Neah  Bay  Agency. 


Qnillehnte  and  Hoh . . . 

Under  School  Super- 
intendent, (for- 
merly Fuyallup 
Agency.) 

Pnyallnp 

Chehalis 

Nisqnally 

Squazin 

S'Klallam 

S'Kokomish 

Qninaielt .  Q  n  e  e  t , 
Georgetown,  and 
Humptnlip 


aol      aool 

alndndes  flaz. 

d  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 
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'  MteoeUaneoas  products  of  Indian  labor. 

Stock  owned  by  Indians. 

Roads. 

1 

1 

g 

1 

Freight 

transported 

by  Indians 

with  their 

own  teams. 

Value  of 
products  of 
uidian  labor 
disposed  of. 

1 
1 

IS 

0 

1 

OQ 

^ 

1 

1 

1 
a 

1 

j 

J 

^ 

IS 

1 

1 
1 

Mft. 
6100 

Corda 
1,400 

800 
fiOO 

l,fiOO 
201 

Mlb8. 

6,200 

114 
166 

148 
76 

$20,800 

124 
026 

2,867 
8.760 

144.190 

1.186 
620 

8,000 
1,000 

$17,816 

0,060 
1,600 

6,000 

4,600 
10,000 

460 
8,000 

7,447 

1,242 
1,866 

6.024 
4.060 

900 
2,110 

860 
040 

800 

150 

1,600 

600 
2,810 

18.760 

188 
260 

2,000 
600 

860 
960 

85 

260 
200 

40 

125 

18 
1.400 

228 

218 
400 

50 
75 

10 

1 

1 

8.496 

8,661 
7,900 

200 
250 

460 
2,000 

725 
1,800 

diO 

260 

176 
800 

.... 

12 

800 

25 

150 
1,000 

25 

e268 

126 

8 

22 

140 

600 

150 

2 

25 

150 

24 
75 

10 

"io 

10 
5 

4 

15 
15 

8 

tf 

68 

17 
16 
6 

447 

120 
166 
87 

226 

100 

80 

87 

17 
5 

86 

112 

W, 

604 
140 

6,000 

15 

21 
9 

816 

60 

80 
26 

102 

60 
32 

276 
100 
100 
25 
29 
100 

40 

800 
20 

2% 

60 
96 
45 
16 
60 

26 

75 
2 

240 
lU 
14 

6 

100 
50 

1.500 
800 
600 
200 
860 
876 

500 

1 

.... 

5 
li 

176 

6 

160 
100 
124 

.... 

6 

52 

27 
800 

10 

17 
150 

44 

060 
90 

.... 

4 
2 

120 

160 

1.600 

6,700 

160 

&  Also  100,000  feet  niarketecU 


c  Also  15,000  feet  marketed. 
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TcMe  of  atatisHcs  relating  to  cultivation  of  Indian  lands,  crops  raised,  stock 


Name  of  Menoy  and 


oiaceiK 
tribe. 


Lands. 


11 

n 


Fence. 


1 


h 


Crops  raised  daring  the  ] 


I 


1 
I 


&.  & 


WASHINGTON— OOnt^d. 

TultUip  Agency. 

Tolalip    (or    Snoho- 
mish)  

Madison 

Mnckleshoot 

Swinomish 

Lunmi ................ 


Yakima  Agency. 
Takima 


WISOONSIN. 

Green  Bay  Agency. 

Menomonee 

Oneida 

Stockbrldgeand  Mnn- 


Acres. 
540 
25 
287 
420 
1,451 


17,000 


2.056 
8,000 

2,885 


Aeree 
40 


La  Pointe  Agency. 

Chippewa  at  Red  Cllif 
Chippewa  at  Bad 

River 

Chippewa  at  Lac 

Conrt  d'Oreillee..  . 
CUppewa  at  Lao  dn 

FlEunbean 

Chippewa  at  Fond  da 

Lac 

Chippewa  at  Grand 

Portage 

Chippewa  at   Boise 

Forte 


WYOMING. 

ShoMhone  Agency. 

Shoshone  and  North- 
em  Arapaho 


160 
760 


800 


12 
860 


2,000 


500 


501 
180 

150 

80 
10 
125 
66 
25 
11 
50 


400 


1,260 
150 
680 
466 

1,406 


28,760 


4,600 
6,860 

2,700 


660 
7,000 
2,600 

000 


12 
140 


8,000 


Rods. 

00 

50 

460 


Bush, 


Bush, 


Bush, 


879 


1,000 


8,840 
15.900 


500 


1,000 
250 

1,000 

160 

78 

180 


4,000 


480 


805 


120 

"ioo 

80,000 


990 
1,000 


51 
100 
188 

06 

86 
7 

15 


200 


2,247 
12,000 
6,824 


46,000 


27,000 
60,400 

900 

660 
500 

1,500 


87 


Lbs. 


saoj 


200 


26,000 


7, 
1,000 

2,800 


200 
400 
700 
1,000 
200 


I 
5. 400^6,000^10.0 


11,065 
6.660 


1,600] 
600 


8.268      800 


200 


10,000 


15.000 


150 


50 


8,605 

200 

18,185 

100 

4.575 

4ai 

0,280 

100 

18,210 

126 

912 

40 

5,100 

100 

4,790 

600 

"I 

SCO 
600, 

m 


i» 


a  Also  1,500,000  feet  marketed. 
6  Also  17,000,000  feet  marketed. 


c  Also  791,000  feet  marketed. 
d  Also  5,000,000  feet  marketed. 


SUMMARY. 

Coltivated  daring  the  year  by  Indians 

Broken  daring  the  year  by  Indians do... 

Land  ander  fence do.... 

Fence  bailt  daring  the  year rods.. 

Families  actually  living  upon  and  caltivatmg  lands  in  severalty 

Crops  raised  daring  the  year  by  Indians: 

wheat boshels. 

Oats  and  barley do..., 

CJom do..., 

Vegetables do.... 

Flar do... 

Hay tons.. 

Melons. namber. 

Pampklns do— . 

Mlscellaneoas  prodacts  of  Indian  labor: 

Batter  made poands.. 

Lamber  sawed.: feet. 

Timber  marketed do  .. 

Wood  cat oords.. 


848,218 

80,  W 

1,266.935 

541,961 

10,661 

788,  ue 

806, 4i6 

1, 128,20 

901, 7W 

6,009 


56&,0Q0 
881,000 

88,  m 
8,818,000 
63,833,400 

81,201 
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cwned  by  Indians^  and  miscdlaneous  products  of  Indian  2a2>ar— Oontintied. 


IfiBoeUanecms  products  of  Indian  labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


fioads. 


I 
I 


Freight 
transported 
by  Indians 
.with  their 
own  teams. 


Yalne  of 
products  of 
ladian  labor 
disposed  of. 


II 


1 

1^ 


I 


Mft. 
ai 


Cords  MVbs. 

650 

100 


800 


6800 

ciar 

d25 

(e) 
if) 


1,000 


800 
1,680 


10 


74 


20 


370 


$9,000 
1,000 
4,1«7 
6,000 
1,6?2 


107      lOT 


$4,067 


2,260 


158 
20 
128 
140 


6,876 


610 


160    176 


30 

60 

100 

801 


12 

m 


446 


16 
60 
125 

707 


8,0002,000         2,000 


210    610 
600    247 


98 


800 
400 
750 
800 
100 
260 
200 


240         450 


260      500 

i 


ilh     1,975 


126 
90 

900 
60 
30 


1,600 
8,000 
2,500 
1,800 

10,000 
1,760 

10,000 


60 


18 
175 


65 

12 
125 
200 
18 
42 
27 
6 


122 


50 
160 


60 


20 


460 
100 
406 
400 
1,468 


6,000 


6,206 
8,060 

600 


860 

600 

1,600 

1,000 

1,000 

76 

160 


225 
86 

2^    191 


7      80 
10    100 


106 
200 


250 
600 

900 

216 

140 

45 


404  4,779  26,657      2,000      8,165      600        6 1,200      6....       25 


e  7.482,000  feet  marketed. 
/ 19^)68,000  feet  marketed. 
g  12,568,000  feet  marketed. 


Stock  o¥nied  by  Indians: 

Horses,  mnlee,  and  bnrros  . 
Cattle 


^  2.000  railroad  ties. 

i  Also  60,000  feet  marketed. 


SUMMARY. 


281.491 

Swine 44,660 

Sheep 1.041,265 


Goats 

Domestic  fowls 

Frejflrht  transported  by  Indians  with  their  own  teams pounds. 

Amount  earned  by  such  freighting 

Value  of  products  of  Indian  labor  sold  by  Indians: 

ToOovemment : 

Otherwise 

Boadi  made  by  Indians mOes. 

Boads  repaired  by  Indians do... 

Days  of  mbor  expended  by  Indians  on  roads 


256,394 
201,910 
*25, 690.000 
$100,748 

$429,813 

$006,784 

4551 

l,813i 

14.247 


^I^ast  year's  report  an  error;  should  have  been  ^^305,000  pounds. 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   SERVICE   AT   WASHINGTON. 


List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  cw  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 

1892,  and  June  7, 1897. 

EMPLOYED  IN  WASHINGTON  JUNE  80,  1897. 


Name. 

Bex. 

Position. 

Salary. 

Employed  under  act  of  June  10, 1896  {99  Stat. ,  168) . 
Wm.  A.  Jones 

Mal6 

do 

Assistant  commiaedoner . . . 
Financial  clerk 

$4,000 
3,000 
2,000 

2,000 
1,800 

Thos.  P.  Smith 

Samuel  E.  Slater 

....  do.... 

Chas.  F.  Larrabee 

do 

Chief  of  division . . 

"Wm.  B.  Shaw,  jr 

....  do-... 

aerk 

do 

jnfiinh  F  Hrtrt^h   ,   ,        _  _ 

do.... 

1.800 

Geo  H.  Holtzman .  . 

....  do.... 

do 

1,800 
1,800 
1,800 

1,000 

1,000 
LOOO 

Jos.  B.  Cox 

do.... 

Principal  bookkeeper 

aerk 

do 

Jas.  F.  Allen 

....  do.... 

Jos.  T.  Bender 

do..-. 

Robert  F.  Thompson 

..    .do.... 

do 

John  A.  Beckwim 

do.... 

do 

Eugene  Goodwin 

....  do. 

..do 

Le\vi8  Y.  Ellis 

do.... 

do 

Harmon  M-  Brush  .     ,,rr 

.    .  do.  . 

do 

1,000 
1,600 

Chas.  F.  Calhoun 

do.... 

do 

MiflsM.  S.  Cook 

Female... 

Male 

..  do... 

Stenognrapher 

1,000 
1,000 
1  6^ 

Milton  I.  Brittain                  

Clerk 

Kenneth  S.  Murchison 

do 

WinfieldS  Olive      .           

do 

do             

1  000 

Orlando  M.  McPherson 

do    . 

.   ...do 

1,000 

John  Hr  Hinton                            ,  -.    • 

do 

do            

1  600 

Walter  W,  McConihe 

.  do  ... 

do 

1.600 

Gustav  Friebus    .                        .         .    

do 

Draftsman 

1  600 

T.  SewallBall 

do 

Clerk 

liiOO 

Cha.s.  E.  Postley 

....do 

do 

1.400 

Jas.  H.  Bradford 

do     .. 

do 

1,400 

Miss  Snsan  A .  Summy 

Female... 

Male 

Female. . 
Male 

do 

1  400 

Walter  M.  Wooster 

Stenogi^pher 

1,400 

Miss  M.L.Robinbon 

Clerk 

1  400 

Job.  E.  Bridge 

do 

1  400 

Millard  F.  Holland 

do 

do         

1  400 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Cromwell 

Female... 
Male 

...  do 

1,400 

Hamilton  Dimick 

do 

1.400 
1,400 
1  200 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Henderson 

Female. -- 
Male 

do 

Andrew  B.  Roiferson. 

do        

Frank  La  Flesche 

do 

...    do 

1,200 

Miss  Harriett  T.  Galpln 

Female... 
Male 

do        

1  200 

Chas  W.  Hastings.. r 

do 

1,200 

Miss  Adele  V.Smith 

Female... 
..  -do 

do    

1,200 
1,200 

Miss  Mary  J.Lane 

.  .do 

Mrs.  Carrie  A .  Hamill 

do 

do 

1  200 

Miss  Nannie  Lowry 

....do 

:::::do:::::::...:::::::::;.. 

1,200 

Miss  V.  Coolidge  .      ... 

do 

do 

1,300 

Mrs.  Maria  J.  Bishop 

.    do 

do 

1,200 

Miss  L.  McLain                                      .  .  . 

do 

.  do 

1,200 

Mrs.  Kate  F.  Whitehead 

....do  ... 

do 

1,300 

Misf^  Mary  Gennet 

do 

do    

1  200 

Alvin  Barbour 

Male    .. 

do 

1,300 

Morton  L.  Vonable 

do 

.  do 

1,300 

Goo.  E.  Pickett 

..do  .... 

do -. 

1,300 

Frank  Gk)vern    

do 

do 

1,200 

Mrs.  Jennie  Brown 

Female... 
Male 

do 

1,200 

Martin  L.  Bundy 

....do 

1,200 

Jas.S.  Dougall 

.  ..do 

do 

1,300 

Mrs.  Fannie  L.  Goodale 

Female... 
Male 

..     do 

1,200 

Henry  B.  Mattox 

do 

1,300 

MissEmmaJ.C'ampbell 

Female  ... 
do.... 

do 

1,200 

Miss  E.  A.  Duffield 

do 

1,000 

Jas.  E.  Rohrer 

Male 

do 

1,000 

Simon  F.  Fiester  . 

do 

do     

1,000 

Bernard  Drew .... 

do 

...do 

1,0QU 
1.000 

Samuel  D.  Caldwell 

.      do...- 

do 

Miss  Fannie  Cadel 

Female... 
Male 

do 

1,000 

"Wm.  Musser  ... 

do 

1,000 

H.  Leroy  Browning 

do 

do 

1,000 

John  V.Stewart..  .    . 

do 

..  do 

l.OOO 

Chas.E.Behle 

do.... 

do 

1.000 

Joe.  J.  Printup 

do.... 

do 

1,000 

A dolph  Amende  

do... 

do 

1.000 

Wm.A  Marschalk.  Jr 

do.    . 

.    do 

l.OOO 

Harrv  B.  ShiDO               

do-... 

Copyist 

900 

Miss  Emilie  K  Smedes 

Female... 
Male 

.  ^do 

900 

Samuel  W.  Mellotte        

do 

900 

Miss  Grace  D  Lester               

Female... 
Male 

do 

900 

Jas.R.Gow 

do 

900 

Miss  Rachel  C.  Brown „.-.,,., 

Female... 

do 

900 
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acts  of  February  8, 

EMPLOYED  IN  WASHINGTON  JUNE  30, 18»7-Contlnued. 


List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau^  as  required 
189^,  and  June  7, 7597— Continued. 


Name. 


Employed  under  act  of  June  10^  1896  (39  Stat., 
J6S)— Continued. 

MisB  Elizabeth  L.  Oaither 

Gtro.  R.  Cnllen 

Ml*.  Elizabeth  W.Chappell 

Miss  Susan  P.  Keech 

Tbo&K.Einnard 

Miss  Mary  Hadger 

WlUjsJ.Smith 

Mrs  EateS.Hooper 

Eocene  B.  Daly 

Asonry  Neal 

Abraham  Hayson 

Walter  B.  Pry 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter 

MJflBSayilla  Dorsey 


Employed  under  act  of  June  10, 1896{S9  Stat. ,  31,0). 

John  B.  Wise : 

Aaron  H.  Bell 

Daniel  H.  Kent 

Rnfos  H.  Pntnam 

MisaMarsniretR.Hodgkins 

Wm.H.aibbe 

Geo.  D.  McQnesten 


Sex. 


Female. 
Male.... 
Female. . 

do... 

Male.... 
Female. 
Male.... 
Female.. 
Male.... 
-—do... 
....do.. 

do.. 

Female. 
do.. 


Male.... 
....do.. 
....do.. 

do  . 

Female. 
Male... 
do.. 


Job.  L.  Dodge do. 

Employed  under  act  of  June  10, 1896  (S9  Stat.  ,Sh5). 

Albert  O.  von  HerbnliB Male  .. 

Employed  under  act  of  Aug.  S,  1891  (26  Stat.,85h).\ 

Frank  M.  Conser Male  .. 

PredE.  FnUer do. 


Position. 


Copyist 

I!"doI""'""":ri" 

....do 

...-do 

do 

Messenger 

do 

Assistant  messenger . 

....-do .:.... 

Laborer  

Messenger  boy 

Charwoman 

....do 


Clerk  . 
....do. 
.....do. 
.....do. 
...-do. 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 


Draftsman. 


Clerk  . 
do. 


Salary. 


$000 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
840 
840 
720 
720 
680 
860 
240 
240 


1,400 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,0U0 
1,000 


1,500 


1,200 
1,200 


6782- 


-33 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   AGENCY   SERVICE. 


List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau^  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 

1892,  and  June  7,  1897, 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 18b7,  UNDER  ACT  OF  JUNK 
10, 1806,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES 
Blackfeet,Mont,{a) 

WHITES. 


George  Steell 

E.H.Parsonfl 

Georee  8.  Martin 

IrvinB.  Peters 

Martin  Hawkins 

A.H.Burgett 

Herman  Ammann... 
Martin  Pendergrrass. 
Catherine  McLoou .. 

Louis  Ballon 

C.N.Tliomas 

Jamee  B.  Fralick 


Position. 


INDIANS. 


GeorgeW.  Cook... 
William  Russell... 

John  Vielle 

Black  Sarcee 

Gambler 

First  One  Russell.. 

JohnGobert 

David  Little  Dog.. 
Stephen  Bull  Shoe. 

Eagle  Ribs 

Peter  Cadotte 

Mary  Robinson 


Daniel  Lono  Chief. 
Joseph  P.  Spanish . 
Annie  Lake 


Peter  Oscar 

Victoria  Robinson . 


Charles  Simon. 

Chan.  Rose 

Joe  Evans 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


John  Middlpcalf 

John  Medicine  Owl . . 
Thomas  Wea-^elhead 

Frank  Bostwick 

BipWolf     

After  Huftalo 

Cro8sGun 

Chief  All  Over 


Dick  Kipp 

Every    Body    Talks 

AlK)Ut. 

Bird  Rattle 

Curley  Bear 

Joseph  Bearppaw 

White  Quiver 

Jim  No  Chief 

Jim  Blood 

George  Starr 

B.  De  Roche 


Cheyenne  and  Arapch 
hoe,  Okla.(b) 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Farmer 

Blacksmith .. 

do 

Harness  maker 
Asst.  farmer.. 
Hospital  nurse 

Carpenter 

Issue  clerk 

Carpenter 


Batcher 

Herder 

Asst.  farmer... 

Laborer 

do 

Asst.  mechanic 
Asst.  farmer... 
Judfire 

'".'Ao'V.V.'.'.'.'.'. 
Asst.  mechanic 
Asst.  hospital 

nurse. 
Asst.  mechanic 

Janitor 

Asst.  cook  (hos- 
pital). 
Asst.  mechanic 
Cook  at  hospi- 
tal. 

Interpreter 

Laborer 

Stableman 


Captain 

Private 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


.....do 

1st  lieutenant. 
2d  lieutenant . 

Sergeant 

Private 

...do 

.....do 

....do 


Maj.  Albert  E.  Wood-  I 
son,  U.  S.  A  I 

F.  Glasbrenner 

George  R.  Westfall . . 
O.  S.  Rice I 


Acting  agent . 

Clerk 

Physician 

Asst.  clerk 

a  Also  agreement  of  May  1, 18K8. 


Salary. 


$1,800 
1.200 
1.200 
900 
840 
840 
840 
720 
480 
840 
900 
840 


480 
480 
300 
240 
240 
240 
860 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
240 
180 

240 
240 
180 

240 
480 

240 
240 
300 


p.  m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 

p.  m.  10 
p.m.  15 
p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


None. 

1,200 

1.200 

90U 


Name. 


INDIAN    AGEN- 
CIES-Cont'd. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapti- 
hoe,  Oifcto.  (a)— Cont'd. 

WHITES— Continued. 


MosesNeal 

K.F.Smith 

PhilipW.Putt 

Wm.T.  Darlington . 
Gtoorge  E.  Coleman . 

Jesse  T.  Witcher 

R.  S.  Denly 

J.  O.  Thompson 

Jesse  Hinkle 

J.H.Schmidt 

J.L.Avant 

A.  J.  Simms..^... 

Mary  E.Lyons 

T.  L.Benson 

Eliza  Lambe  Armor. 

W.  C.  Smoot 

Samuel  Pollet 

W.  A.  Sullivan 


Position. 


'Salary. 


J.  M.  Kemp  (c) . 
E.M.TomUns.. 


Robert  Bums 

JohnOtterby 

John  D.MUee 

Arnold  Woolworth. . 

Stacy  Riggs 

James  Hamilton 

Clarence  Watson 

Jah  Seger , 

Joseph  Williams , 

Peter  Antoine 

George  Hicks 

H.  Thunder 

Sam  Long , 

Waldo  Reed 

Paul  Boynton 

Thomas  C.  Bear  Robe 

William  GoodseU 

Thomas  Otter  by 

Andrew  Tasso 

William  Fletcher 

Fieldy  Sweezy 

Chase  Harrington 

George  Curtis 

C.P.ComeUus 

Joi  Hamilton 

Benajah  Miles.. 

Darwin  Hayes 

Noble  Prentiss 

Hartley  Ridge  Bear . . 

Charles  Switch 

Jason  N.  Betzinez 

Robert    Touching 
Ground. 

INDIAN  POIilOB. 


Ruben  N.  Martarm. 

Henry  Sage , 

Henry  S.  Bull 

BobtaUWolf  No.3., 

Gold  , 

Hudson  Hawkan  ... 
Charles  De  Brae.... 

Yellow  Shirt  

Charles  W.  Bear 


Leasiiig  agent 
Blacksmith... 

Carpenter 

Ennneer 

Adol.  farmer . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Field  matron.. 

do 

Farmer 

Field  matron.. 
Addl.  farmer.. 

Teamster 

Clerk.  <diarge 
oantonmenL 

Stockman 

Teamster 


Issue  derk 

Asst.  f armor.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Blacksmith ... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Carpenter  

Laborer 

Teamster 

Butcher 

.....do 

....do 

do 

.....do 

Asst.  farmer... 

Butcher 

Storekeeper . . , 

Butcher 

do 

Teamster 

Asst.  farmer... 

Butcher 

Blacksmith 

....do 

Ttemster 


Captain 

Lieutenant 

Private 

.....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


$1,OOR 
840 
900 
900 

720 
7» 
S20 
730 
720 
S» 
7» 
730 
730 
900 
720 

no 
aeo 

1,000 

480 
9B0 


7» 

aoo 

800 

aoo 
aoo 

aoo 
aoo 

aoo 
an 
aoD 
aso 

dSO 

aoo 
aoo 
aoo 

240 
p.ra.20 
p.m.  20 
p.m.  20 
p.m.  20 

200 

800 
p.m.  20 

730 
p.m.  20 
p.m.  20 

240 

aoo 

p.m.  20 

aoo 
am 

240 


p.m.  15 
p.m.  15 
p.m.l0 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


6  Also  treaty  of  October  28, 1867. 


c  Temporary. 
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Ldst  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau^  as  required  ^y  acts  of  February  8, 
189i,  and  June  7,  i^97— Confinued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 1887,  CINDER  ACT  OP  JUNE 
10, 1896,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Contlnued. 


Name. 


INDIAN    AGEN- 
CIES—Cont'd. 

CkeyeHne  and  Arapc^ 
Aoe,  OMa.— Cont*d. 

IHDIAH  POi^iCK— oon- 
ttnned. 

BobtaUWolf 

Percy  E.Kable 

Malcolm  Black 

lliazider  Boll 

Henry  Standing  Bird . 
John  Striking  Back .. . 

James  Rouse 

Harry  Starr 

Goat  Chief 

JohnNawas 

Robert  T.  Wolf 

James  Old  Bnll 

Willie  Heeks 

Frank  Harrinerton — 

8amC.Nofle 

James  M.  Diomoant- 
inir. 

Philip  Pratt 

Lewis  H.  Miller 

Frank  Sweezy 

James  Small  Man 

Cheyenne   River,  8. 

Dak,(a) 

WHITBS. 

Peter  Coachman 

J.  P.  Gll|?oldt 

Lawrence  P.  Michael. 

T.  J.  WUaon 

D.F.Carlin 

R,  G.  Morton 

J.  Kechler 

Nina  M.  Ream 

J.  K.8echler 

B.  8.  Lndlow 

W.  B.  Ream 

J.  A.  Granger 

Charles  M.  Ziebach . . . 

IK1>IAN8. 

Joseph  Yardley 

Walter  SwiftBird.... 
Wonnds  the  Enemy. 
Ansel  Thnnder  Hawk 
Harry  A.  Kingman .. . 

Harry  Charger 

Mike  Martin 

Bessie  Black  Eagle... 

Abraham    Whirling 

Hand. 
Joseph  Poor  Bear. . . . 

Paul  Crow  Eaele 

William  Larrabee — 


Giles  Tapetola 

Oscar  Hawk 

Charles  Pace 

Peter  LeBean 

EUz'b'th  Burnt  Thigh 
Afl^es  Tobacco  Sack. 

George  Iron  Wing.. 
Jnstfai  Black  Eagle 
Geo.  Yellow  Shoulder 


Position. 


Private ., 

do... 

.....do... 
.....do... 
.....do.... 
....do... 
.....do... 
.....do... 
.....do.... 
.....do.... 
.....do... 
.....do... 
.....do.... 
.....do... 
.....do... 
.....do... 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Blacksmith 

Parmer 

Asst.  farmer... 

Stableman 

HoBjD.  nurse 

Addl.  farmer.. 

Stableman 

Hosp.  laborer.. 
Ghenl.  mechanic 
Issue  clerk 


Butcher 

Asst.  farmer... 
Wheelwright.. 
Blacksmith.... 

Carpenter 

Laborer 

Messenger 

Assistant  nurse 

(hospital). 
Judge 

do 

do 

Supt.  work  and 
acting  inter- 
preter. 

Parmer 

Caxpenter 

Blacksmith"!! 

Laborer 

Asst.  nurse 

(hospital). 

Stableman 

Laborer 

Physician's 

apprentice. 


Salary. 


p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 

p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.m.  10 


$1,700 

1.200 

1,200 

800 

800 

800 

480 

600 

p.m.  66 

480 

p.m.  30 

800 

000 


540 
540 
480 
800 
dOO 
240 
1,% 
240 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

540 


180 
250 
180 
480 
120 
240 

240 
240 
180 


Name. 


INDIAN    AGEN- 
CIES—Cont'd. 

Cheyenne    River^    S, 
Dak.  (a) 

INDIAN  POLICB. 

Joshtia     Scares    the 
Hawk. 

Charles  Cora 

Thomas  Breast 

John  Make  it  Long.. 

John  Crow - 

Daniel  Black  Antelope 
Chas.  White  Weasel. 

Luke  Earring 

Joseph  Gray  Spotted 

Jack  Bull  Eagle 

Jame.H  Wliit«  Hor.se. 
Henry  Black  Eagle  .. 
Moses  One  Feather. . . 
Left  Handed  Bear  . . 
Monei»  Straight  Hcw«d. 
Moses  Spotted  Eagle. 

High  Cat 

In  the  Woods 

Dennis  Back 

Pine  Weather 

Daniel  Eagle  Man.... 

James  Crane 

Qronnd  Hog 

Bear  Shield 

Turtle  Necklace 

Puts  on  his  Shoes 

Prank  Bed  House 


Position. 


Colorado  River,  Ariz. 
WHITES. 


Charles  E.  Davis 

Thomas  N.  Drennan . 

Felix  8.  Martin 

MiltonJ.Hersey(6). 
Hugh  E.  Kennedy... 


INDIANS. 


Man  it  aba 

Settuma 

Guy  Elmore 

Chu  oi  a  mo  ho  ma. . . 

Moses 

Charley  Nelse 


INDIAN  POLICE, 


Pete  Nelse 

John  Crook 

Nut  que  sen  ia 

Ah  cbee  vlel  ye  whey 

Jack  Mellon 

Sam  Jones 

Nat  McKinley 


ColvUle,  Wash,  (c) 


George  H.  Newman . . 
Henry  J.  Schoenthal 

P.  O.Dillard 

E.  H.  Latham 


Captain 

Lieutenant 

Private 

.-..do 

.....do 

do 

...-do 

...-.do 

...-.do 

do 

-...do 

--.  do 

....do 

.-.do 

..-.do 

....do 

-..do 

....do 

-...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...-do 

....do 

....do 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Genl.  mechanic 
Addl.  farmer.. 


Interpreter... 
Addl.  farmer. 

Butcher 

Herder 

Teamster 

Engineer 


Captain 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician . 
do 


Salary. 


p.  m.  15 

p.m.  16 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


$1,600 

1,000 

1,000 

720 

p.m.  60 


200 
p.m.25 
IflO 
120 
120 
240 


p.m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1,500 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 


a  Also  treaty  of  April  29, 18U8,  and  agreement  of  February  28,  1877. 

b  Temporary. 

c  Also  a^freement  of  July  4, 1884, 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  S, 
189S,  and  June  7,  i^97— Contmned. 
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Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Colville,    Wcuh,— 
Continued. 

WHITES— continued. 

C.  K.Smith 

A.  M.  Polk 

M.  B.  Prank 

C.  M.  Hinman 

Lew  Wilmot 


George  F.  Steele 

Chas.  O.  Worley 

Henry  M.  Steele 

C.  E.  Brooks 

Michael  Fox  (a) 

James  L.  Williams. . 
Eugene  Emerson  (a). 

INDIANS. 

Robert  Fleet 

Lot  Whist  le  poson. . . 

Bamaby 

Enoch  so  lil  o  quas- 
wah. 

Barney  Rickert 

Tomeo 

Charlie  Wil  pocken . . . 


William  Mason... 
Joseph  Ferguson. 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


Charlie  Ka  a  kin 

Joseph  Moses 

Charlie  Oua  pil  tcan. . 
Jim  Sockem  tickm.. 

Matthew 

Isadore 

Schoolhouse  Charley. 

Joseph  Wilson 

Battice 

Alex  Pierre 

John  James 

Charlie  Smith 

Sam  Boyd 

Peter  Mortin 

Sam  Pierre 

Jim  Andrews 

Alex  Sin  ha  sa  lock. . . 

Gnsta 

Tom  Pierre 

Joseph  Grav  la  way . . 

Dick  Or  pock  en 

Whalawhit  sa 


Crow,  Mont,  (h) 


WHlTEa 

Lieut  J.  W.  Watson, 
U.S.A. 

C.  H.  Barstow 

Portus  Baxter 

W.  H.Steele 

E.  M.  Hammond 

F.  Sucher 

T.E.Wheeler.-. 

John  Lewis 


W.Y.Watson. 


Physician 

...do 

Asst.  clerk 

Blacksmith .... 

Sawyer,  miller, 

and  farmer. 

Carpenter 

Engineer 

Addl.  farmer. 

...do 

Sawyer 

Bhicksmith.... 
Sawyer 


Interpreter.. 
Judge 

V.V.do'.y.'.'.V.'. 


Laborer 

...-do 

Blacksmith'! 
apprentice. 

Blacksmith.'.'! 


Private 

do 

do 

.-..do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

....do 

....do 

Captain 

Lieutenant . 

Private 

...-do 

...-do 

....do 

....do 


Acting  agent. 


aerk 

Physician 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith 

Asst.  clerk 

Supervisor  of 
constructed 
ditches. 
Asst.  super- 
visor of  con- 
structed 
ditches. 


$1,^00 

1,200 

800 

900 

900 
900 
p.m.  65 
p.m.  60 
900 
840 
900 


300 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 


300 
2i0 


240 
840 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  IC 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  15 
p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


None. 

1.200 
1,200 
900 
900 
900 
720 
1.200 


900 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Crotr,  Mont. — Con- 
tinued. 

Whites— continued. 

M.L.  Howell 

H.  Ross 

Harold  Brown 

James  P.  Vanhoose.  - 

A.J.Shobe 

A.  A.  Campbell. 

Robert  L 

R.  C.Howard. 
CM.  Harrison. 


8.  Williams..... 
D.  L.  Thomas... 
C.C.Kreidler.. 
George  GiUam. 


G.HiU 

M.  Two  Belly , 


T.Laforge 

His  Rock  is  Medicine 


Chas.  Wilson 

Finds  the  Enemy. 

Geo.  Thomas 

M.Roundface 


T.  Jefferson.. 
J.  Wood  Tick. 
F.Bethune... 
J.Wallace-... 


Young  Elk - 


Gtoorge  Washington. 


R.Wallace 

A.Anderson 

Frank  Shane 

B.BUckHawk.. 

J.Martinez 

R.W.  Cummins. 
Blanket  Bull.... 


Engineer 

Mffler 

Addl.  farmer  . . 

....do 

-...do 

...do 

Issue  clerk 

Herder 

Laborer    and 
irrigator. 

MiUer 

Laborer 

Addl.  farmer . . 
Wheelwright.. 


Laborer 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

Laborer 

Blacksmith 

'and  wheel- 
wright's ap- 
prentice. 

Blacksmith*s 
apprentice. 

Asst.  farmer . . 

....do 

Carpenter's 
apprentice. 

Asst.  farmer . . 

...-do 

Laborer 

Saddler's  ap- 
prentice. 

Blacksmith's 
apprentice. 

Carpenter's 
apprentice. 

Asst.  farmer. 

Carpenter 

Laix>rer 

...-do 

....do  

....do    


p.  m.  W 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  00 
p.m.flO 
LOO 
»W 

600 

p.m.  60 
800 


300 
3U0 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

Bear  Claw 

White  Arm 

Fire  Bear 

Sharp  Nose 

Buffalo  Bull 

Scold  Bear 

Shield  Chief 

Cut  Ear 

Three  Bears 

Dont  Run  on  Top 

Bird  in  the  Ground. . 

Bull  Robe 

Gets  Off 

Big  Medicine 

The  Other  Medicine. 


Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak.{c) 

WBITBS. 

Frederick  Treon 

P.S.Everest 


Captain 

Lieutenant .. 

Private 

.....do 

....do 

...-do 

.....do 

.....do 

....do 

-..-do 

....do 

....do 

...-do 

Lieutenant .. 
Private 


Agent., 
Clerk  . 


300 

IW 


180 

180 
180 

im 

180 
IW 
300 
VSO 

180 

180 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  00 
p.m.  45 
p.m.  45 
p.m.  45 
p.m.  45 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  Ih 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  I" 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  to 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  15 
p.m.  10 


1,000 
1.200 


a  Temporary. 

c  Also  treaty  of  April  29, 


b  Also  treaties  of  May  7, 1868,  and  June  12, 1 
1868,  and  agreement  of  February  28, 1877. 
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Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Crow  Cr^ek^  S.  Dak.— 
Contlnned. 

WH  iTEs— continued. 

Howard  L.  Dumble. . 

Joseph  Sutton 

Andrew  Skirring... 

William  Puller 

JoeephWertz 

E.  Jfiller 

Emret  Sivertsen 

J.  W,  JoneH 

John  W.  Bridges 

H.  W.Dunbar 


INDIANS. 

William  Walker. 


Joseph  Nimrod 

Thomas  W.  Tuttle . 

IjOuiaMale 

BearGhoPt 

Talking  Crow 

Alfred  Saul 

MarkWeas 

JohnBlako 

Frank  Black 


Daniel  Eagle 

Joe  Irving 

RufusDay 

Jamoe  Fire  Cloud.. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

George  Banks 

James  Black 

David  Horn 

JoeephOcobo 

Two  Heart 

Standing  Elk 

Samuel  Face 

Arrow 

Chief  Eagle 

Whlpper 

Samuawk 


DeviU  Lake,  N.  Dak. 
WHIT1GS. 

Ralph  Hall 

a.  L.  McGregor 

Charlea  H.  Kermott. . 

R.  D.  Cowan 

E.W.  Bn^nner 

ICalcolm  Turner 

rNDIANS. 

Pred-  Demarce 

Joseph  Mead 

Arthur  Thompson... 

Blartin  J.  Rolette 

Tawacinhomni 

\7akakaan 

William  Davis,  sr 

Alexis  Montriel 

Mish  ko    mah   kwa 
(Red  Bear). 

Tiowaf(te 

Louis  Myrick 

Jbaeph  Jackson 

Robert  Charbonean. . 

St  Mathew  Jerome.. 


Position. 


Physician 

Farmer 

Blacksmith... 

Carpenter 

Miller 

Butcher 

Stableman  — 
Addl.  farmer. 

do 

Issue  clerk 


Asst.    black- 
smith. 

Tinner 

Herder  

Laborer 

Judge 

"V.doV.'.y." 
Interpreter . 
Asst.  carpenter 
Blacksmith's 

apprentice. 
Asst.  carpenter 
Wheelwright. 
Asst.  miller... 
Carpenter's 

apprentice 

Captain  — 
Private .... 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

...-do 

...-do 

...-do 

....do 


Salary. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

do 

Addl.  farmer. 
....do 


Carpenter 

Blacksmith.... 
Interpreter.... 

do 

Judge.... 

'.y^'Ao'.'.y.'.'.'.V.. 

do 

do 


do 

Addl.  farmer.. 

.....do 

Teamster  and 

laborer. 
Addl.  farmer. 


11,200 
730 
840 
840 
900 
800 
540 
p.  m.  65 
p.m.flO 
HOO 


300 

240 

400 

240  I 

m.lO 

m.lO 

m.lO 

240 

300 

ISO 


240 
240 
380 
180 


p.  m.  15 
p.m.  10 
o.m.lo 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

p.m.  65 

p.m.  65 


360 

4^» 

240 

240 

p.  m.  10 

p.m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

p.m.  10 

p.m.  10 

p.m.  30 

p.m.  30 

600 

p.m.  30 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

DevOs  Lake,  N.  Dak,- 
Continued. 

INDIAN  POLICS. 

Wivakamaza , 

Wfucanhotanina 

Oyesua , 

Tunkanwayagmani . 

Canpaksa 

JackOtanka 

Samuel   Hupahuwa- 
kankan. 

Oyehdeska 

Peter  Grant 

Francis  Montreil 

Louis  Gaumeau 

Mathew  I^afrombois. 

Anton  WiUde 

Alex.  Gaumeau 

Albert  Wilkie 

Frank  De  Conteau. . . . 

Hewajin 

Piere  Duoept 

Baptist  Enno 

John  Baptlste  Azure. 

Eyanpahamani 

Peter  Bear 


Flathead,  Mont. 

WHITES. 


Joseph  T.  Carter. 

y.  R.Roman 

John  Dade 

C.W.  Patten 

JohnP.ONeill... 
Philip  M.  O'NeiU. 
Charles  Gardiner. 
Archie  McLeod. . . 
Joseph  Blodgett.. 
Joseph  Jones 

INDIANS. 

Michael  Revais... 

Alex  Matte 

Oliver  Gtobean  .... 
ParteeKikishee. 

Antonio  Molse 

Augrust  Celo 

James  Michel 


INDIAN  POLIOB. 


Pierre  Joseph 

BaptisteMatt 

Charlie  Comcomcepo 

Vital  Rivals 

John  Baptlste 

Joseph  La  ta  tie 

Partee  Kootelpoo 

Joseph  Selpsoo 

Samel 

PhlUp 

Pierre  Adams 

Joseph  Littlestone . . . 
Louis  Sincheleh 


Fort  BeUenap,Mont.  (a) 

WHITES. 

LnkeC.  Hays 

J.  C.Fitzpatrick... 

A.  J.  Morris 

R.M.WUliams 


Position. 


Captain.. 
Private  . 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


do... 

Captain . 
Private  . 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
.....do... 
...-do... 
...do... 
...-do... 

do... 

....do... 
...-do... 
...-do... 
....do... 


Salary. 


Agent 

aerk 

Physician 

Sawyer 

Engineer 

Gen.  mechanic. 

Carpenter 

Farmer 

...  do 


Interpreter. 
Blacksmith  . 
Asst.  miller . 
Judge 

"'.Ao'.'.'.'.','.'. 
Teamster... 


Private  . 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
...do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


Agent 

Clerfc 

Physician . . 
Issue  clerk. 


a  Also  agreement  of  May  1. 1888. 


p.m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


$1,500 

1,200 

1.200 

1,000 

900 

900 

000 

720 

T30 

720 


240 

720 

240 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

p.m.  10 

240 


p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1.600 

1,200 

1,200 

800 
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Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Name. 


Position. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Fort  Belknap.  Mont. 
—Continued. 

WHITES— continued. 


Wm.  J.  Allen 

Wm.H.  Granger. 


Hiram  Day 

E.  J.Zimmer 

J.  T.  Sweeny 

James  M.  Sample . 
Geo.  Duffleld  (a) . 
A.W.  Mahon(fe).. 
B.  P.  Stevens  (c).. 

INDIANS. 


James  Perry 

Joseph  Nez  Perce... 

Frank  Wheeler 

Chas.Whetan 

Daniel  S.  Bear 

Standing  Bear 

George  Bent 

Steven  Bradley 

Philip  Shortman 

Henry  Leggins 

Paul  Plumage 

Enemv  Boy 

John  Long  Knife 


INDIAN  POLICK. 

Robert  Took  Shirt. . . 

Otter  Robe 

Flat  Head 

Lizard 

Shaking  Bird 

Horse  Bock 

First  Raised 

Old  Thunder 

Edward  Strong — 

Many  Coos 

SittingRock 

SpeakTThunder 

Bracelet 

Captured 

Black  Wolf 

Strike 

Captured  Again ... 
Talks  Different 


Fort  Berihold,  N. 
Dak.id) 

WHITES. 


Thomas  Richards  . 
Arthur  O.Davis... 

J.  R.  Tinuey 

Louis  Sehie 

F.  E.  Tobie 

T.W.Flamery 

C.E.Ferrell 

H.  McLaughlin.... 
Samuel  S.  Baker . . . 


INDIANS. 


F.J.Packineau 

EG.  Bird..., 

John  P.  Young 


Farmer 

Engineer  and 

sawyer. 
Blacksmith .... 

Carpenter  

Butclier 

ABSt.  farmer... 

.....do 

Civil  engineer . 
Herder 


Teamster 

Herder 

Asst.  mechanic 

Apprentice 

Laborer 

do 

Interpreter — 
Asst.  mechanic 
Apprentice  — 

Lalx>rer 

do 

do 

Herder 


Captain 

Lieutenant . 

Private 

....do 

..-.do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...-do 

...-do 

....do 

....do 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Farmer 

Asst.  farmer. 
Blacksmith.. 

Carpenter 

Engineer , 

Asst.  clerk... 


Asst.  fanner. 

-..-do 

Apprentice  .. 


$800 

800 

730 
720 
720 
720 
720 
2.000 

p.m.eo 


480 
880 
240 
180 
240 
240 
240 
240 
180 
240 
240 
240 
800 


p.m.l5 
p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1,500 
1,200 
1,200 

900  ! 
840  I 
780  I 
840 
780 
900 


540 
800 
240 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Fort  Berthold,  N. 
Dak.  —Continued. 

INDIANS— continued. 


Greorge  Gillette 

George  Wilde 

GoodBear 

Sitting  Bear 

BlackEagle 

Anna  R.  Dawson.. 

Oscar  Wilde 

Thomas  Enemy  . . . 
Joseph  Wilkinson . 
John  King 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


Charlie  Burr 

Henry  Red  Gun . 

Plat  Bear 

Samuel  Jones 

Adiai  Stevenson . 

Bulls'Eyee 

Frank  Tail 

Rabbit  Head 

Young  Wolf 

Little  Soldier... - 
Young  Snake  — 

James  Eagle 

Frank  Wells 

White  Duck 


Fort  Hail,  Idaho,  (e) 

WHITES. 

Lieut.     Francis     G. 

Irwin,  ir.,  U.S.  A. 

Edward  C.  Godwin. .. 

T.M.  Bridges 

H.  W.Evans 

J.  H.  Cameron , 

Charles  £.  Stewart. . 

P.  J.Johnson , 

W.  H.  Reeder 

Charles  M.  Robinson 

INDIANS. 


Edward  Lavatta . 
Hubert  Tetoby... 


Billy  George 

Joe  wheeler 

PatL.  Tyhee 

BenWillett 

Raphael  Lavatta . 
Johnny  Stevens . . 
Henry  Fisher 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


Coffee  Grounds. . . 

Jake  Meeks 

FredLarose 

TeditchColey 

Black  Hawk 

Captain  Gunn 

SawWahuna , 

L.  ApiMuiy 

Albert  California.. 
Jimmy  Smart 


Apprentice 

do 

Judge 

Field  matron.. 

Interpreter 

Hamessmaker 

Apprentice 

Laborer 


Captain. 
Private . 
.....do... 

do... 

....do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


Acting  agent . 


Clerk 

Physidan 

Ffcrmer 

Addl.  farmer . 

do 

Blacksmith... 

Carpenter 

Issue  clerk 


Private ... 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 


Farmer 

Blacksmith's 
apprentice. 
Judge 

;"!idoii;"i": 

Herder 

Butcher ' 

Laborer , 

do I 


a  Temporary.  b  Reassignod. 

d  Also  agreement  ratified  March  3,  lK9i. 


c  For  two  months. 
e  Also  treaty  of  July  8, 1868. 
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Li^t  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
189£,  and  June  7, 1897— Contianed, 

BMPLOTBD  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 18»7,  UNDER  ACT  OP  JUNE 
10, 1896,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Continued. 


Name. 

Position. 

Salary. 

Name. 

Position. 

Salary. 

INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continned. 

Fort  HaU,  Idaho— 
Continned. 

IlfDIAN  POLICE— 

continned. 

Oecar  Wildcat 

Jack  Mof*ho 

Private 

do 

p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 

None. 

11,200 

1200 

800 

900 

800 

720 

720 

720 

.  900 

720 

600 

860 

240 

600 

1,600 

180 
180 
180 
240 

120 

180 

240 

240 

p.m.  8 

p.m.  8 

p.m.  8 

600 

400 

480 

240 

960 

p.  m.  16 
p.m.  16 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 

INDL^N  AGEN- 
CIES— Continued. 

Grande  Ronde,  Oreg. 

WHITES. 

J.  B.  Trullinger 

INDIANS. 

James  Winslow 

William  Hartless 

John  B.  Hudson 

Levi  Taylor 

Sawyer 

Blacksmith  .... 
Apprentice  — 
Addl.  farmer . . 
Appi'entice  — 

Agent 

$600 

JackPaataki 

.do 

600 

Fort  Peck,  Mont,  (o) 

Acting  agent . . 
Clerk 

130 

aoo 

130 

WHITES. 

Capt.    Henry   W. 

Sprole,U.8.A. 
P.  A.Hxinter 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

WHITES. 

Thomas  H.  Savage . . . 

J  E   Lof  tnn 

J.  Lu  Atkinson 

aaLohmlUer 

Physician 

Issne  clerk 

Farmer 

Asst.  farmer... 
Blacksmith .    . 
do : 

1,800 

J.K.Chase 

Cterk 

1,000 
1.100 
1,000 

R.  J.  Manrer i 

Henry  Weidman 

J.  P.  Larson 

Jos.  T.  D.  Howard.-.. 

H.  M.  Loomer 

Theodore  Eul 

Rif^hard  C^x 

Physician 

Asst.  clerk  .... 

Parmer 

Miller ... 

W  S.Patch 

Carpenter 

Sawyer 

Buteher..!.'.'."*. 
Hosp.  steward. 
Hosp.  nurse.... 

Herder 

Civil  engineer . 

Asst.  farmer... 
do 

900 

C  M.  Bfl-'Tiett-    - 

Catherine  Cullen 

Mary  Meagher 

Otis  F.  Badger 

Patrick  E.  Doyle 

Patrick  Mulroy 

INDIANS. 

John  Blacksmith 

Joseph    Oshkeesh- 

David  Shopwosicka . . 
Neopet                .      .. 

Hosp.  matron.. 

Assistant  hos- 
pital matron. 

Hospital  at- 
tendant. 

Sawyer 

Supt.  logging.. 

Asst.  superin- 
dent  loigrging. 

Blacksmith.... 
Asst.    black- 
smith. 
Hos.  fireman  . . 
Judge 

N.Cotton               

450 

WilUamSibbits 

M.  A.  Daniels.-. 

Adele  M.Daniels 

Frank  Cnsker 

Chas.  Hclntyre 

htdiaks. 

Fast  Bear 

400 

300 

p.m.  60 

1.800 

p.m.lOO 

JohnC.ReddoK 

Skin  of  Heart 

do 

John  ESa^leman  ...... 

Black  Doff 

Blacksmith  *s 
am>rentice. 

450 
360 

Gtoo.Koon. 

Laborer 

Interpreter 

do 

130 

Philip  Alvares 

Dan  Martin 

p.  m.  10 
180 

Joseph  Gauthier 

Alex.  Peters 

Interpreter.... 

Blacksmith-... 

Asst.  wagon - 
maker. 

Wagonmaker. . 

Asst.  wagon 
maker. 

Teamster 

Asst.  farmer... 

Engineer 

Wagonmaker.. 

Hospital  cook.. 

Asst.    black- 
smith. 

Judflre - 

Blark  Dnck 

Jndee 

:::::do:::::::::: 

Asst.  farmer... 
do 

450 

^wtted  Bon  No.  2. . . . 

Mfw^M  Martin     , 

360 

Cbarge  the  Crow 

Gea  West 

Mitchell  Mahkimetas- 
John  Shopwosicka — 

Augrustus  C.  Grignon. 

Louis  Keshena 

Charles  Wicheesit .... 

Jerome  Pynesha 

Sarah  Dixon 

450 

Prank  Redstone 

380 

Dan  Mitchell 

Stableman 

Carpenter's 

apprentice. 
Asst  clerk 

Captain 

do 

Private 

-do-       .  .  . 

John  Longtree 

Daniel  Kennedy 

nn>iAN  pouoSi 

400 
400 
p.m.  35 
450 
300 

Bear  Fighter 

Gives  the  Blanket .  . 

Mitchel  Macoby 

John  Perote  .. . 

360 

p.m.  10 
p.m.lO 

Bear  Ghost 

Steve  Askkenet 

.  .do    : :;:: 

Long  H^ir   . 

INDIAN  POLIOS. 

John  Archiqnette 

John  Reed.. 

Captain 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

Bed  Fox 

do 

Medicine  Horse 

do 

do 

p.  m.  16 

Circle  Eagle 

do 

p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 

One  Bear  r. 

do 

Edward  Parkhurst.  .. 
Cornelius  Skanado  '*. 

David  Istaka 

Pet  wa  was  cum 

Flying  Shield 

do.:.: 

p.m.  10 

BedC^w 

...  do 

do 

p.  m.  10 

YoviVB  Man  , ..... 

do 

do 

p.m.  10 

Iron£rtar 

do 

Edward  Waukatch. . . 
Louis  Shawano 

do 

do 

p.m.  10 

Whlt^  M<|n 

do 

p.  m.  10 

Jas.  White 

do 

Joseph  P.  Gauthier. . . 
Williwn  Dodge 

do 

do 

p.  m.  10 

Black  Tail  . 

...  do 

p.m.  10 

Wanior 

do 

William  Silas 

do 

p.m.  10 

a  Also  treaty  of  May  1, 1888. 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
1892,  and  June  7,  i^^7— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  .TO,  1887,  UNDER  ACT  OF  JUNE 
10, 1896»  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Continued. 


Name. 


INDIAN   AGEN- 
CIES-Cont'd. 

Hoopa  Valley^  CcU. 

WHITES. 

Capt.  W.  E.  Dough- 
erty, U.S.  A. 

Frederic  Snyder 

Charles  A.  Curl 

John  Hall 

Francis  A.  Hemsted. 

Thomas  J.  William.H. 

INDIAN8. 


Charles  Tracy 

George  Simpson 

Ben.  Jamaghan 

George  Fork 

Edward  Armstrong- 
Abraham  Jack 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

Arthur  Saxon 

Peter  Socktish 

Robert  Benal  ton 

John  Matilton 

Kiowa,  Okla.  (a) 

WHITES. 

Capt.  Frank  D.  Bald 
win,  U.S.  A. 

W.D.Leonard 

C.R.Hume 

Miles  Norton 

E.F.Burton 


Fred.  Schlegel . 
A.  L.  Yeckley . . 
H.P.Pruner... 
J.  H.  Dunlop  ... 
Chas.Drury ... 


E.  T.  Williams . 


F.B.Farwell 

J.D.Hardin 

M.F.Lone 

Laurette  E.  Ballew. 
R.  E.  L.  Daniels-... 


M.  T.Wallln.... 
DanaH.  KeLsey. 


Position. 


Herbert  L.  Eastman. 
James  H.  Hammon.. 
Howell  Morgan 


G^eorge  Washington. 


Oliver  Bitchaiet... 

Harry  Ware 

Tom  Hawkimmer . 
Edmund  Willis.... 

Ned  Leach 

W.  Yellowflsh 

James  Ahatone 


Acting  agent . 

Clerk 

Physician 

Carpenter 

Miller  and  saw 

yer. 
Blacksmith... 


Salary. 


Farmer 

.....do 

do 

Laborer  

Addl.  farmer  . 
.....do 


Private 

do 

...-do 

.....do 


Acting  agent . . 


Clerk 

Physician 

Asst.derk 

Storekeeper 

and     issue 

clerk. 

Blacksmith 

do 

Carpenter 

Miller  and  en 

gineer. 
Engineer   and 

sawyer. 

Farmer 

do 

do 

Field  matron . . 
Issue  clerk  and 

inspector. 

Farmer 

Proi)erty  and 

forwarding 

clerk. 

Butcher 

Addl.  farmer . . 
Asst.  clerk 


Asst.   black- 
smith. 

do 

Asst.  engineer. 

do 

Asst.  mechanic 

do 

Asst.  herder... 
Wood  chopper. 


None. 

$730 

1,000 

730 

720 

730 


240 
210 
240 
150 
240 
120 


p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


None. 

1,200 

1,200 

720 

720 


720 
720 
720 
720 
720 

720 

600 
000 
600 
p.m.  60 
GOO 

600 
600 


600 
600 
720 


240 

240 
2(0 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 


Name. 


a  Also  treaty  of  October  21. 1867. 


INDLA.N   AGEN- 
CIES—Cont'd. 

KiouxLj  Okla.  (a)— Con- 
tinued. 

INDIANS— continued. 


Tip  Harris 

JohnW.  Pullin.. 
John  D.  Jackson . 

Arche  Laco 

Quanah  Parker . . 

White  Bread 

Apeahoto 

Paddy  (6K.. 
loalo 


Jas.  Guadaloupe 

John 

Lucius  Aitson 

Belo 

Dick  C.Creek 

Jesus  Martinis 

Kareso 

SamParton 

Moses  Tso  Kone 

Henry  IngKanish . . . 
Howard  Whitewolf . 
Delgs  E.  Lonewolf .. 

Charles  Chave 

Monataby 

JohnHanaell 


James  Ase. 
Hah  to  go.. 
Her  nas  sy  . 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


Bert  Arko 

Charles  Oheltoint .... 

PunjoGuy 

Quasya 

White  Buffalo 

Frank  Boein 

Smoky 

Kope  ta 

Clarence  

Pe  wenof  kit 

WoasKv  piti 

Imdagntaah 

Yeah  quo 

Par  ria  qui  top 

Caspar  Mow  way 

Ben  Pah  rowde  up 

Pahcedah 

Joseph  Boyou ' do 

Chock  ah do 

Nahno ' do 

Klamath,  Or  eg. 


Position.         Salary. 


Stableman.. 

do 

Interpreter. 
Asst.  carpenter 
Judee 

!];']do'."."*-".".'.* 
Asst.  farmer... 
Asst.  butcher. . 

Laborer  

Asst.  farmer-. - 
Harnessmaker. 
Asst.  farmer... 

do 

Laborer 

..A  do 

Asst.  farmer. . . 

do 

do 

....do 

Laborer i 

Asst.  farmer. 
Asst.  black 
smith. 

Laborer 

do 

do 


Captain 

Lieutenant 

Private 

....do 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


$240 

tm 

210 

im 

p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 

120 

urn 

240 

36fJ 

240 

240 

150 

130 

p.m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

p.m.  10 

240 

130 

210 

p.m.  31) 

130 
130 
130 


WHITES.  . 


Joseph  Emery.. 
Horace  W.  Cox. 
H.  W.  Montague 
Adolphus  H.  Engle 


m.l5 
m.l5 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.10 
m.iO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 


Agent 

Physician . 

Clerk 

Sawyer  . 


George  W.  Hurn Addl.  farmer 


INDIANS. 

William  Cowen. 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


Rob. Hook  ... 
John  Wesley. 


Blacksmith . 


Captain. 
Private  . 


1,200 

1.000 

810 

800 

730 


500 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 


b  For  8  months. 
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lAst  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  a^  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
1892,  and  June  7,  2597— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1897,  UNDER  ACT  OF  JUNE 
10,  1896,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Continued. 


Name. 


INDIAN    AGEN- 
CIES—Cont'd. 

Klamath.  Oreo.— Con- 
tinaed. 

INDIAN  POLICE— con- 
tinued. 


Henry  Blowe 

Drummer  David. 
Samuel  Walker . . . 
Thomas  Barkley. 

James  Noneo 

Soott  Modoc 

BriKhtJim 


LaPoinU.WU, 

WHITES. 

Ctot.  George  L.  Soott, 
U^.S.A. 

B.  O.  Rodman,  jr 

James  H.  Spencer 

H.  H.Beaser 

Roger  Patterson 

Pred.  J.Vlne 

N.  D.  Rodman 

Peter  Phalon 

W.  S.  Bradley 

Fred.  Wlnterbottom. 


Antoine  Buffalo. 

James  Chosa 

Charles  Brisette. 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


Antoine  Couture 

Joeeph  Tourdays 

Ah  nah  kah  me  ke 

nung. 
Wah  se  gwon  alsh 

knng. 

Peter  Beaver 

Joe  Petite 

Frank  La  Duke 

Antoine  Slater 

MikeGokey 

Charles  Ma  ko  bow  . . . 


Charles  Paupart 

Albert  Knott 

Ed.B.Haskins 

Louis  Cor  bine 

Henry  St.  Jermaln . 

Simon  Morrin 

William  Baker 


Lemhi^  Idaho. 


Position.         Salary. 


Julius  A.  Andrews . . 
George  D.  C.  Hibbs . . 

WillKadletz 

CarroU  P.  Pyeatt.... 


Private . 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Acting  agent. 


Clerk 

Physician 

Asst.  clerk — 
Addl.  farmer . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Asst.  clerk 


AddL  farmer. 

do 

Blacksmith... 


Private  . 
....do... 
....do... 


....do. 


...do.. 
...do.- 
...do.- 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.- 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


Tedlm  Tendoy. 
Oueenamobe  .. 
Andy  Johnson . 
Wetembolne 


Agent  

Clerk 

Blacksmith... 
Addl.  farmer  . 


Private .. 
Captain.. 
Private.. 
....do.... 


p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


None. 
$1,200 

i.aoo 

730 
p.m.  65 
p.m.  65 
p.m.  65 
p.m.  65 
p.m.  65 

900 


p.m.  60 
p.m.  60 

480 


p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 

p.m.  10 

p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1,200 
900 

mo 

p.m.  60 


Name. 


p.m.  10 
p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


INDIAN   AGEN- 
CIES—Cont'd. 

I^ipcr  Brule,  S.  Dak. 

(a) 


Benjamin  C.  Ash 

Matt  Kean 

J.  R.  CoUard 

George  S.  Stone 

Thomas  J.  Campbell. 

J.B.Smith 

James  Morgan 

Joseph  Holzbauer... 
Joseph  Bargesser  ... 
C.H.  Sumner 


INDIANS. 


M.  Langdeau 

Joeeph  Tbomi)8on . . 
Wesley  Huntsman . 
Alex.  Rencountre.. 

Martin  Leeds 

John  DeSonit 

Bear  Foot 

John  L.  E.  Horn  — 
Henry  U.  Heart 


Edward  P.  Head . 
Louis  La  Roche. . . 
Henry  Leeds 


Position. 


George  Tompkins . . 

INDIAN  POLICE. 


Spotted  Horse 

Thomas  O.  Lodge  .. 

George  Elk 

Samuel  White 

George  Scott 

Paul  Councillor 

John  B.  Partisan ... 
Daniel  E.  Thunder. 
William  B.  Shield.. 

Henry  P.  Hair 

Daniel  Webster 

Sam  M.  Bird 

Thomas  T.  Hawks.. 

Daniel  G.  Rope 

Hugh  M.  Jones 


Mescalero,  N.  Mex. 

WHITES. 

Lieut.  Victor  E.  Stott 
ler.U.S.A. 

Frank  I.  Otis 

W.  McM.  Luttrel 

John  Foster 

S.F.MlUer 

JohnBombcush 


INDIANS. 

«h 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Issue  clerk 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith.... 

Farmer 

Addl.  farmer . 

Stableman 

Butcher 


Asst.  farmer. 
Wheelwright 
Asst.  carpenter 

Interpreter 

Judge 

".I'.doV.V".'."'. 

Laborer 

Blacksmith's 
apprentice. 

Tinner 

Herder 

Carpenter's  ap- 
prentice. 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 


Captain 

Private 

...do 

-..do 

...do 

.....do 

....do 

-...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

-...do 

.....do 

do 


Salary. 


Acting  agent.. 


Clerk 

Physician ... 
Blacksmith  . 

Herder 

Farmer 


Mago<i 
Belin. 
JoeBehedo 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


SamChlno. 
Patricio 


Asst.  farmer . 

Teamster 

.....do 


$1,400 

1,200 

1,200 

800 

840 

800 

720 

p.m.  65 

360 

720 


540 

240 

240 

2i0 

p.  m.  10 

p.m.  10 

p.m.  10 

240 

180 


Captain . 
Private  . 

a  Also  treaty  oC  April  29, 1868,  and  agreement  of  February  28.  1877. 


120 

400 
180 

240 


p.m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.l0 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


None. 

1,200 

1.200 

720 

720 

720 


120 
180 
180 


p.m.  15 
I  p.m.  10 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau^  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
1892,  and  June  7,  i^^7— Continiied. 

EMPLOYED  IN  TELE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 1W7,  UNDER  ACT  OP  JUNE 
10,  1896,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTBD-Continued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary- 


Name. 


Position. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Mescalero^  N.  Mex.- 
Continued. 

INDIAN  POLICE— 

continued. 

Boneshi 

Eijo 

Roman  Chiquito 

Chatlay 

Piganza 

John  Chino 

Joee  Second 

Blanco 

Mnchaco  Negro 

Big  Month 


Private  . 
.....do.., 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

..:..do... 
do... 


Mission  Tule  River. 
Cal. 

WHITE& 

Francisco  Estndillo.. 

N.Davenport 

C.  C.  Wa&wiight.... 

Andrew  J.  Stice 

Julia  M.  French 

Carrie  C.  Moses 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

John  Morongo 

Jose  Carac 

DomingoMoro 

James  Alto 

Jose  Clato  Duro 

Jose  Piapar 

George  Escnlante 

Lonis  Ama  ta , 

Charlev  Ablatz 

Jerry  An  coh 

Bancho  Tee  we 

Bonifacio  Cabsu 

Antonio  Casero 

Pablo  Kintana 

Adolpho  Chaqua 


Agent 

Cferk 

Physician 

Addl.  farmer . 
Field  matron. 
do 


Captain .. 
Private  . 

do.... 

.....do... 

do... 

.....do... 
.....do... 
.....do.,. 
.....do... 
.....do... 
.....do... 
.....do... 
....do... 
...-do.... 
....do.... 


NavajOy  N.  Mex. 

WHITES. 

MaJ.  Constant  Wil 
liams,  U.  S.  A. 

E,  H.  Dennison 

C.  J.  Finnegan 

JoeC.  Tipton 

C.H.McCaa 

Mary  L.  Eldridge .... 

Laura  E.  Smiley 

Samuel  E.  Shoemaker 

Joseph  H.  Hurley 

John  V.  Raush 

E.  O.  Stillwell 

Oscar  Martin  (a).. 


Acting  agent. 


Clerk 

Physician 

Addl.  farmer.. 

....do 

Field  matron.. 

....do 

Farmer  and  su- 
perintendent. 
Blacksmith  — 
Genl.  mechanic 
Field  matron 
Engineer  .... 


INDIANS. 

G^rge  Watchman... 
Louis  Watchman 


Charley 

John  Watchman 

Belinklizhin 

Waneeka 

Et  sitty  yazzi  begay. 

Stailey  Narcroes 

Harry  Shupela 


Laborer 

Interpreter 

Laborer 

Watchman 

Judee 

y^'.do'.'.iy.V.'.V. 
Mill  laborer.... 
Apprentice 


p.m:10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


$1,600 

1,000 

1,200 

p.m.  65 

600 

600 


p.m.  16 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


None. 

1,200 
1,100 
p.m.  65 
p.m.  65 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  60 
1.000 

730 
900 
720 
900 


380 
240 
240 
180 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
360 
180 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Navajo,  N.  Mex.— 
Continued. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

Captain  Sam , 

Bokodi  betah 

Tsoea 

Yellow  Horse 

Big  Horse 

Teoetachi 

Bitsin  begay 

Belone 

Billy  yazza  begay 

Thomas  Nociya 

HostoiDelini 

Tapaha 

Wingate 

Adobe 

Tatchininez 

John  Silversmith 

Adam 

Charles  MitcheU 

Nahl 


Captain 

Lieutenant . 

Private 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

....do 

.....do 

.....do 

....do 

....do 


NeahBay,  Wash. 

WHITES. 

John  C.  Eeenan 

Commodore  P.  Rich- 
ards. 

INDIANS. 

Chestoqua  Peterson. . 

Allabusn 

Chester  Wanderhard 

George  Young 

Willie  Wilder 

Charles  Williams 

Albert Hawcattle ... 

INDIAN  POLICE. 


Agent 

Physician. 


Judge 

Farmer  ... 
Teamster. 
Judge 

.....do..... 


Peter  Brown 

Frank  Parker 

Light  House  Jim 

Washington  Irving. 

Jimmy  Howe , 

Mason , 


Captain. 
Private. 
...-do... 
....do... 
..-.do... 
....do... 


Nevada,  Nev. 


Isaac  J.  Wootten 

Chas.  W.  Jones,  jr  . . . 
Rodney  H.  Richard 

son. 
David  A.  Lee 


Agent 

Cterk 

Physician. 


GtenL  mechanic 


INDIANS. 

Joseph  Morgan... 
William  Stevens  . 
William  Frazer... 


Jud 


.do. 
.do. 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


Dave  Numana 

David  Man  wee. . . 
James  Natches . . . 
Dave  Numana,  jr. . 

NasbyEioe 

Chas.  Holbrook... 

John  C.  Curry 

James  Shaw 


Captain. 
Private  . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

..-.do 
....do 
....do. 


m 


a  Temporary. 
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IM  of  employeea  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  ach  of  February  S, 
1892,  and  June  7,  i5P7— Continued. 

EMPIiOTED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  80. 18W,  UNDER  ACT  OP  JUNE 
10,  1806,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTBD-Contlnued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary- 


Name. 


Podtion. 


Salary. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
dBS— Continned. 

New  York,  N.  T. 


Joaeph  R.  Jewell 

A.  D.  Lake 

Daniel  F.  Randolph. 

Nez  iVrc^  RUmKo.  (a) 

WHirxs. 

Btanton  G.  Fiaher.. 

J.  6.  Martin 

W.S.Noblitt 

R.  D.  Stainton 

J.  T.  Oonley 

W.  P.  Bonnds 

Geo.  T.  Black 

Geo.  G.Martin 

R.H.  Richards  (6). 

H.D.  Bean  (b) 

C.  S.Oook(6) 

J.  M.Taber 

INBLAJfS. 

Edward  Raboin... 


INDIAN  POIilOB. 


Rowland  Lowry. 

James  Grant 

Comelins 

Frank 


Omaha  and  Winne- 
bagOy  Nebr. 

WHITK8. 

LSent.    William    A. 
Meroer,  U.S.A. 

W.  J.  Stephenson 

Henry  J.  Niebuhr . . . 

Cora  E.  Waller 

W.C.  Strong 


INDIANS. 


David  St.  Cyr , 

Benjamin  Lowry — 

Amos  H.  Snow 

John  Pilcher 

Jacob  Rnssell 

Marguerite  Dlddock 
Noah  La  Flesche ... 

Garry  P.  Meyers 

Joseph  Johnson 

Oliver  Lamere 

Thomas  L.  Sloan  (6) . . 

INDIAN  POLIOK. 


JohnPelkey 

Peter  Decora 

George  Thunder . . 

JohnWhite 

J<dmTwin 

Little  Ox 

John  Smith,  No.  1. 

Silas  Wood 

Daniel  Hewitt.... 
William  Parker... 
Mathew  Tyndall . 


A«ent 

Physician 
Clerk 


A«ent 

Cterk 

Physician... 
Asst.  clerk.. 

Parmer 

Blacksmith. 
Carpenter  .. 

Laborer 

Sa^er 

Engineer 

do 


Interpreter 


Private 

do 

.....do 

do 


Acting  agent . 


Physician 

Parmer 

Field  matron . 
Asst.  clerk 


Parmer 

Carpenter 

Teamster 

Interpreter... 

Carpenter 

Field  matron . 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith... 

do 

Interpreter... 
Clerk 


Captain.... 
Private.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


a  Alao  treaty  of  June  9, 1863. 


$1,000 
000 
400 


1,600 
1,000 
1,200 
000 
730 
720 
720 
480 
720 
720 
720 
720 


100 


p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


None. 

1,000 
800 
600 
900 


800 
400 
240 

aoo 

400 
600 
600 
000 
400 
800 
1,200 


p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Omaha  and  TTintie- 
bago,  Nebr.— CanVd. 

INDIAN  POLICN— 

continued. 

Thomas  Pennyf aoe.  - . 

Isaac  White 

Frank  Walker 

Thomas  Mitchell 

Thomas  McCauley . . . 

Oaage,  Okla.  (c) 

WHITES. 

Lieut.  CoL  Henry  B. 
Freeman,  U.  S.  A. 

Fred.  Morris 

W.H.  Robinson 

F.A.HaUiday 

W.H.  Todd 

L.W.B.  Long 

A.B.  Cochran 

Morris  Robacker 

T.H.  Mitchell 

Harry  Callahan 

D.  B.  Maher 

John  E.Carter 

Blanche  Oppenheimer 

INDIANS. 


Private  . 
.....do... 
....do... 

do... 

..do... 


Acting  agent.. 


John  Mosier 

Little  Louis  Papi>an. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 


E.  A.  Brunt 

Thomas  Tall  Chief. 
Pahnlahgany  ... 

Francis 

Forrest  Chonteau . . 
Little  Henry  Pappan. 
HughMiUer 


Clerk 

Clerk  in  charge 

Physician 

do 

do 

Asst.  clerk 

Chief  police.... 

Constable 

do 

Stableman 

Messenger 

Stenographer.. 


Interpreter . 
do 


Private .. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


Pima,  Ariz. 


WHITES. 


J.  RoeToung 

H  J.  Palmer 

A.P.Meriwether 
D.  J.  Landers 


J.  M.  Berger , 

W.  C.  Haynes 

Mary  B.  Thompson. 

INDIANA 

Juan  Enos 


Ralph  Blackwater . 

Pablo 

Francisco 

Judge  Lewis 

Harry  Azul 


A^nt 

Clerk 

Physician 

Blacksmith  and 

carpenter. 
Addl.  farmer. 

Miller 

Field  matron. 


Teamster  and 
laborer. 

Engineer 

Judffe — 

:!ii;do  ".■.'.".".■."." 

Interpreter.. 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

Job  Johnson 

Chester  Arthur 

Jose  Enos 

Jose  Miquel 

Juan  Pedro 


Private 

.....do 

do 

....do 

....do 


p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


None. 

$1,200 
1,000 
1,200 
1,200 
1.200 
1,000 
1.200 

eoo 

000 

eoo 

240 
600 


aoo 

150 


p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1,800 

1,000 

1,000 

720 

p.m.  65 
840 
730 


480 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


b  Temporary. 


c  Also  treaty  of  November  1, 1837. 
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List  of  employees  under  tlie  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  S, 
1892,  and  June  7,  i^d7--Contmtied. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUXE  ) 
10, 1886,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED- 


,  1897,  UNDER  ACT  OP  JUNE 
ontinaed. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Pima,  Ariz.^Con- 
tinned. 

INDIAN   POLICE— CX)n 

tinned. 


Cheroquis 

Joee 

Hn^hNorris 

Jo  Howard 

Qrover  Cleveland. 
JohnG.  Carlisle... 

Simon  Johnson 

Janqnoin 

Coover 

U.S.  Grant. 


Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.  (a) 

WHITES. 

Capt.  William  H. 
Clapp.U.S.A. 

C.  T-Lianee 

Jas.  R.  Walker 

N.  D.  Bnmside 


R.O.  Pueh 

Melvin  Baxter. 
A.  W.  Means.. - 


Chas.  P.  Zieman 

Thos.  J.  Henderson. . 
Chas.  Dalkenberger. 

John  J.  Boesl 

B.J.  Gleason 

James  Smalley 

Joseph  Rooks 

James  B.  Noble 


Position. 


Private 

...do 

-...do 

....do 

...do 

do 

...  do 

....do 

Captain 

Private 


Acting  afl^ent. 


Clerk 

Physician 

Stenc^rapher, 

typewriter, 

and  telegraph 

operator. 

Issue  clerk 

Blacksmith  ... 
Engineer  and 

sawyer. 
Wheelwright . 
Chief  herder.. 
Addl.  farmer . 

....do 

-...do 

-..-do 

-..-do 

Carpenter 


IXDIANS. 


E.  G.  Bettelyoun Aast .  clerk . . 

B.  C.  Means do 

Benjamin  Mills Asst.  ch.  herder 

Prank  C.  Goings Watchman  .... 

Peter  Li Vermont Stableman 

Antoine  Janis Asst.  farmer. . . 

Thomas  Tyon do 

Charles  Twlss do 

John  Russell ' do 

Edgar  Fire  Thunder! do 

Thomas  Spotted  Bear    Herder 

John  Cottier do 

Frank  Martinus I  Laborer 

Chas.  Bird , do 

Frank  Cross |  Asst.  mechanic 

Louis  Martin j do 

Wm.WhiteBear Laborer 


Oscar  Warden do. 

Robert  Horse do. 

George  Ladeaux do 

Carl  Thunder  Beard .   Judge 

Frank  Past  Horse do 

John  Thunder  Bear do 

Chas.  Country  Trav-     Butcher 

eler.  ' 

Alex.  Mousseau i do 

Frank  Feather !  do 

Daniel  Afraid  of  Bear .  I  Asst.  butcher . . 

Iron  Shell ' do 

Spotted  Elk I do 


Salary. 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  15 
p.m.  10 


None. 

$1,200 

1,200 

900 


goo 

900 
900 

900 
900 
p.m.  65 
p.m.  65 
p.m.  65 
p.m.  65 
p.  m.  a5 
900 


900 
600 
600 
600 
600 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
360 
960 
300 
300 
240 
240 
240 
180 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 

p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  5 
p.m.  5 
p.m.  5 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES-Continued. 

Pine  Ridge,  8.  Dak.- 
Continued. 

INDIANS— con- 
tinned. 


Frank  Salvas,  jr 

Ole  Sitting  Bear 

Alex.  LeBuflf 

Geo.  White  Pace 

G^eo.  Mountain  Sheep 

John  Sechler 

Santa  R.  Martin 

Adam  Tobacco 

Wm.  Spotted  Crow . . 

Levi  Long  Bull 

Robert  B.  Means 


Enoch  Monta 

Andrew  H.  Russell. 
White  House 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

John  Sitting  Bear .... 

Jos.  Bush 

Jos.  Running  Hawk.. 

John  Blunt  Horn 

Noah  B.  R.  I.  Woods. 

Amos  Red  Owl 

Thos.  Two  Lance 

Austin  Little  Bull.... 

John  Ghost  Bear 

Geo.  Charging 

John  White  Horse .... 

Grover  Short  Bear. . . 

Henry  Black  Elk 

Horace  Brown  Ears . . 

Henry  Crow 

John  No  Elars 

Jos.  Dog  Chief 

John  Little  Com- 
mander. 

Grover  Yellow  Boy  . . 

Morris  Wounded 

Thomas  Kills  Back... 

John  Red  Willow 

Brian  Poor  Thunder . 

Harry  C.  A.  Them .... 

PranK  Scatters  Them 

Martin  Ei^le  Bear . . . 

Ivan  Star  Comes  Out. 

James  Hairy  Bird 

Henry  Standing  Sol- 
dier. 

MUton  Kills  Crow.... 

Lambert  Hat 

Thomas  Crow , 

John  Sitting  Up 

James  Clinchers 

Samuel  Ladeaux 

Stanley  Red  Feather 

Henry  Eagle  Louse 

David  Broken  Nose 

William  Com 

William  P.  Fire 

Prank  Little  Bull 

Geo.  Comes  Growling 

Jeremiah  Black  Bear. 

Paul  Black  Bear 

Aaron  I^ng  Horn 

Howard  Long  Bear . . . 

Thos.  Jumping  Bull. . 

Edward  Two  Two 


Position. 


Salary. 


Butcher 

Aast.  butcher.., 
Asst.  farmer. -. I 

Judge 

Butcher ' 

Herder 

Asst.  mechanic  | 

Laborer 

do ! 

do 

Phvsician's  as- 
sistant. I 
Asst.  mechuiic  I 

Interpreter I 

Asst.  DUtcher-. 


Captain 

1st  lieutenant.. 
2d  lieutenant.. 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


p.  m,  10 
p.m.  5 
f4.Sft 
p.m.  10 
p.m.10 
3S0 

aoo 

i^\ 
180 
180 

a» 

900 

aoD 

p.m.  5 


p.  m.  15 
p.m.  15 
p.  m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p  m.lO 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 

p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.  m  10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.10 

p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m-10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 


a  Also  treaty  of  April  29, 1808,  and  agreement  of  February  28. 1877. 
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Luit  cf  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau^  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8^ 
1892,  and  June  7,  i^97— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 18»7,  UNDER  ACT  OF  JUNE 
10, 1896,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Continued. 


Name. 


Podtion. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Pine  Ridgt^  S.  Dak.— 
Continued. 

INDIAN  POLic?E— con- 
tinned. 

Thomas  Fox !  Private  . 

Oliver  Lone  Bear i do ... 

William  Crazy  Bull . .  i do . . . 

Paul  Catches do... 

Arthnr  Rnnning  Bearl do  . . . 

Chas.  Thunder  Bull.  I do... 

Jamee  Grass ' do... 

Jonas  Holy  Rock i do... 

Luke  Little  Hawk...  J do... 

Peter  Stand ' do... 

Samuel  Kills  Brave  . .  | do . . . 

Reuben  Little  Crow . . do . . . 

Charles  Wooden  Leg  I do ... 

Thomas  Rabbit j do... 

Isaac  Old  Shield  i do... 

Jabob  White  Eyes....' do... 

Andrew  Chief l do... 

Charles  Richard do... 

Os«ir  Brave  Eagle  ..-1 do  ... 

Wm.  Charging  Crow do . . . 

Jacob  La Pointe do. 

Peter  R. A. T. Edge do.. 

Ponca^  etc.  (Panca), 
Okla.  (a) 

WHITES. 

James  P.  Woolsey — \  Agent 

A.  W.  Hurley I  Clerk 

H.W.Newman j  Phvsician 

R.S.Steele Asst. clerk 

H-  C.  Lowdermilk j  Carpenter  ond 

miller. 
G.H.  Justice ,  Blacksmith 

and  engineer. 
SaraE.  Mitchell  ~      ' 

M.Beckett 

R.  K.  Ferguson. 


Samuel  Gayton 

David  White  Eagle. 

AntoineBoy 

Standing  Buffalo . . . 

HughCerry 

Francis  Roy 

John  Bull 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

John  Delodge 

Bough  Face 

LarmieCerre 

Big  Goose 


Ptonca,  etc.  (Pawnee)^ 
Okla. 

WHITES. 

W.B.Webb 

C.  W.  Driesbach 

W.  H.  Fergusson 

J.  E.Eaves 

W.  C.  Bays 

Joseph  D.  Turner 

B.  N.  Barnes 


Blacksmith  . 
Judge 

.""do"'.'". 
Carpenter  . 

do 

Interpreter 


Captain . 
Private  . 


.do., 
-do. 


Clerk 

Physician 

Blacksmith... 

Carpenter 

Miller 

Addl.  farmer. 
Laborer 


Field  matron . . 

Laborer 

Addl.  farmer.. 


p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


$1,500  j 
1,300  ' 
1,000  I 

840| 
?20 

720 

eoo 

300 
p.m.  60 


240 

p.m.  5 

p.m.  6 

p.m.  5 

240 

240 

240 


p.  m.  15 
p.  to.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES —Continued. 

Ponca^  etc.  (Pawnee), 
Oikto.— Continued. 


MarkEvarts 

Joseph  Carrion 

Samuel  Horse  Chief. 


Position. 


'  Ponca^  etc.  (Otoe  and 
I         Oakland),  Okla. 

WHITES. 

W.  J.  MlUs 

John  P.  Turner 

I.  S.  Brashears 

A.  8.  C.  Hutchinson. 

E.H.  Howell 

S.  W.Bailey 

W.  H.  Wimberly 


Blacksmith . 
Carpenter  . . 
Engineer 


INDIANS. 


James  Cleghom 

ClemBiddle 

Richard  Whitehouse 
Antoine  Robedeaux . 

Charles  Watson 

J.  B.  Dailey 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

George  Washington. 

Harry  Childs 

Fi*ank  Carson 

Hibbard  Jeans 


Clerk 

Physician 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter 

Parmer 

Laborer 

Genl.  mechanic 


Interpreter.. 
Toll  keeper.. 
Judge 

"..do"'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Blacksmith.. 


I  Captain . 
Private. 
...do... 
do..* 


Pottawatomie  and 
Great  Nemaha, 
Kans.  (b) 

WHITES. 

Lewis  P.  Pearson 

James  B.  Eby  (tem- 
porary). 

Prescott  L.  Rice 

B.  8.  Stewart 

A.P.  Haynes 

Noah  W.  Swisher.... 
Peter  Steinmetz 


Agent. 
Clerk  . 


INDIANS. 


Simon  Ke  tosh 

Walter  A.  Pai)pan . 
William  Cadue... 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


1,200 
1,000 
600 
600 
600 
730 


I  Charles  A.  Sheppard. 
t  John  Wah  was  suck . . 
I  John  Ship  she 

John  Butler 

Joe  Cook 

John  Mas  aue  quah  . 

George  Veix     

Joseph  Ignatius 

Benny  Moses 

William  Barada do 

Geo.  Wah  was  suck. . .  j do 


Physician 

do 

Blacksmith . . . 

do 

Wheelwright. 


Laborer 

Apprentice  . 
do 


Salary. 


Captain. . 
Private  . 
...  do... 
...-do... 
....do.... 
-.--do... 
...do... 
...do.... 
do... 


$240 
240 
400 


1,200 
1,000 
600 
600 
600 
280 
720 


200 

300 

p.m.  5 

p.m.  5 

p.m.  5 

240 


p.  m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1.200 
1,200 

1.000 
30J 
660 
600 
600 


300 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


p.m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  n^.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


a  Also  treaties  of  March  15, 1854,  and  September  24, 1857. 

b  Also  treaties  of  Octol)er  16, 1828,  September  20, 1828,  and  July  29, 1829,  with  Pottawatomies; 
May  18, 1854,  with  Kickapoos;  May  17, 1854,  with  Icwas,  and  October  21, 1837,  with  Sac  and  Poxes  of 
Miasou'* 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   AGENCY   SERVICE. 


List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  Februarif  8^ 
1892,  and  June  7,  i^d7— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SEBVICB  JUNE  80, 1897,  UNDEB  ACT  OP  JUNK 
10, 1806,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Continued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Name. 


PooiUoii. 


Salary. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Pueblo  and  JicariUa 
(Pueblo),  N.  Mex. 


Capt.  Chas.  E.  Nord- 
strom. U.  8.  A. 

Jose  Valdes 

Thomas  J.  Hefllng 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla 
{JicariUa),  N.  Mex. 


WHITES. 

John  L.Gaylord 

Edwin  R.FontB  ...«. 

Robert  Ewell 

•  Edward  J.  Mix 

H.L.HaU 

William  71.  Gleason  . 

INDIANS. 


Edward  Ladd  .. 
George  Garcea . 

Truchl 

Albert  Garcea.. 


INDIAN  POLiICB. 


John  Chopray  - 
^Dios. 


Jnan  Del 

Alonzo  Candelario . 

Balis  Elote 

Pedro  Phone  .^ 

JoseChircea 

Jessie  Greenleaf 

Maestro 

JuanVi^ 

Leandro  Garcea 

Frank  Hall 


PuyaUup,  Wcuh. 

WHTTB8. 

Thomas  B.  Wilson . . 
Claude  H.  Kinnear. 
Charles  Mclntyre . . 
LidaW.  Qnlmby... 


INDIANS. 

Captain  Mason . 
John  Walkatnp. 
James  Jackson . 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


Silas  Heck 

Dick  Lewis 

JohnClipp 

John  W.Fisher - 


Acting  agent . . 

Interpreter — 
Clerk 


Clerk 

Physician... 
Asst.  farmer. 
Teamster... 

Farmer 

Blacksmith  and 
carpenter. 


Interpreter.. 
Ox  driver--. 
Apprentice.. 
do 


Private 

...^do 

— do 

do 

....do 

...-do 

— do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Clerk 

Physician 

Farmer 

meld  matron . 


Jndfe.. 
.'.V.'.dol'. 


Private. 
.....do... 

do... 

do... 


Quapaw,  Ind.  Ter.^a) 
WHITES. 


George  S.  Doane . . 
H.  E.  Williamson. 


Agent. 
Cfork  . 


None. 

$240 
1,000 


1,000 
1,000 
720 
480 
900 
720 


940 
210 

lao 

120 


p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1,200 
1,000 

eoo 

720 


p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


p.  m.  10 
p.m.lu 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1.400 
1,200 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continned. 

QuapatD,  Ind.  Ter.— 
Continued. 

WHITES— continued. 


J.  S.  Linley 

Andrew  J.  Tosh. 

J.  L.8troyick 

C.  O.  Lempn 


J.  W.  Johnson. 


Physician... 
Blacksmith. 

do 

Blacksmith  and 

wheelwright. 

Laborer 


William  D.  Hodgkiss. 

B.  A.  Mudeater 

JohnW.Earley 

J.  M.  Long 

John  A.winney 


Addl.  farmer. 

....do 

Judge 

'.'.V.do"iy.V.V. 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


Silas  Armstrong. . . 

John  Bland 

Alfred  Whitecrow . 

Henry  Hicks 

David  GJeboe 

Mosee  Pooler 

C.  E.  Geboe 


Captain. 
Private. 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


BoBebud,  S.  Dak.  (6) 

WHITES. 

Charles  E.  McChesney 

Frank  Mullen 

Leonidas  M  Hardin. 

H.  B.  Cox 

John  Brown 

Frank  Robinson 

Charles  Bredeson... 

C.E.  Colby 

Peter  Balgord 

Geo.  H.  Webb 

Charles  Benard 

James  A.  MoCorkle.'. 

Frank  Sypal 

H.  J.  Caton 

John  Sullivan 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Asst.  clerk. . . 
Storekeeper . 

Farmer 

blacksmith.. 
Carpenter  ... 
Wagonmaker 
Asst.  carpenter 

Butcher 

Addl.  farmer 

do 

....do 

.....do 


William  P.  Schmidt. 

Isaac  Bettelyoun 

George  Stead 

Michael  Ghost  Face . 

Thomas  Larvie 

William  Horse  Ring. 

Norris  Shield 

Antoine  Bordeaux . . 
Gtoorge  Whirlwind 

Soldier. 
Fred.  M.  Bighorse... 
Alex.  Desersa 


Issue  clerk... 
Asst.  clerk... 
Asst.  farmer. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


John  Omaha  Boy 

Louis  Roubidiaaux . . . . 

Henry  Pratt 

George  Rogers 

Chas.  White  Hat 

I  Clement  Whirlwind 
Soldier. 


.-..do 

Blacksmith  as- 
sistant. 

Laborer 

Watchman  ... 

Laborer 

do 

do 

Interpreter... 


«0 
800 
TOO 

800 


p.m.  05 
p.m.  to 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 


p.m.15 
p.m.lU 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  n 
];>.m.]U 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 


1.MQ 
1,300 

i.aoo 

800 
800 
900 

800 
900 
900 
640 

sn 

p.m.6S 
p.m.66 
p.m.  60 
p.m.60 


no 

7» 
120 
130 
IS) 
130 
ISO 

m 

LBO 

120 
Ifl) 

aso 

480 

aoo 

aoo 

800 
310 


a  Alfto  treaties  of  May  13, 1883,  \vith  Quapaws,  and  July  20, 1831,  and  February  S3,  1867,  with 
Senecas  and  ShawneeH. 
6  Also  treaty  of  April  29, 1868,  and  agreement  of  February  28, 1877. 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
1892,  and  June  7,  2557— Continued. 

KICPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 18»7,  UNDEB  ACT  OP  JUNE 
10, 1896,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Contlnned. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AOEN- 
dES—Oontizined. 

Bo9eimtU  8.  Dak.— 
Continned. 

IKDIANS— oontinixed. 

Arthur  Two  Stidke  . . 

Charles  Moore 

Samuel  Bordeaux — 

John  Bnllman 

Jamee  dasrmore 

Samuel  David 

LonJa  Bordeaux 

John  Little  Hawk.... 

Albert  Bear 

Joseph  Claymore 

Henry  Knife 

David  Dorion 

Jeaae  Bonbideau 

Jamee  Little  Bear .... 
John  White  Blanket. . 

IKDIAN  POLICE. 

Samuel  High  Bear. . .. 

Antoine  Ladoux 

John  High  Pipe 

Alfred  LitUe Elk  ... 

Jared  Good  Shield ... . 

Alfred  Afraid  of  Bear 

GeorgeBeads 

Henry  Blue  Bird 

Edward  Big  Face 

Jas.  Chargmg  Elk... 

Geo.  Charging  Hawk. 

Edward  Dark  Face. . . 

Charles  L,  Hawk 

8amuel  Kills  Two .... 

Edw.  Kills  Enemy.... 

Richard  Leading 
White  Cow. 

Frederick  Little  Day 

Robert  Mufrgins 

Thomas  Money 

Wellington  Medicine 

John  Owns  the  Battle . 

Richard  Rain  Water 

Hoke  Red  Thunder. . 

Francis  Red  Toma- 
hawk. 

John  Shoater 

Earnest  Swimmer .... 

John  Search  Enemy 

Edward  Ute 

Eli  Wonder  Ring... 

Chas.  Walking  Soldier 

Frank  White  Cloud. 

Amoe  Wooden  Knife 

Howard  Y.  Whirl- 
wind. 

James  Two  Horse .... 

James  Holy 

Nelson  C.T.Eagle.-.. 

Geo.  Shield  Him 

James  Takes  Him  Off 

Andrew  White  Horse 

Henry  Black  Moon. . 

Alfred  YeUow  Bear  . 

John  White  Feather 

Osmann  Iron  Tail ... 

Edward  Eagle  Man . . 

Frank  White  Buffalo 

John  Kills  AUve 

Hiram  Makes  Good . . 

Jonah  Crow 


Position. 


Aast.  fanner... 

...-do 

Apprentice  — 

Laborer 

.....do 

....do 

Addl.  farmer.. 

Laborer 

Asst.  farmer... 

Stableman  

Laborer 

.....do 

Janitor 

Apprentice 

Blacksmith  as- 
sistant. 


Captain 

Istlientenant. 
2d  lieutenant . 
1st  sergeant... 
2d8ergeant... 

Private 

.....do 

do 

....do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

do 

...do 

do 

do 


do 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

::::-i2::::::: 

.....do 

.....do 


.....do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

....do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

dd  sergeant . 


Salary. 


$120 
120 
180 
240 
360 
800 
p.m.  60 
240 
120 
540 

aeo 

300 
180 
180 
240 


p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 


Roaebud,  8.  Dak.— 
Continued. 


INDIAN  POLICB— 

continued. 


James  Thompson 

John  Bad  Man 

Constant  Black  Bear. 

Round  Valley,  Col. 

WHITE. 

Charles  F.  Hathaway . 

INDIANS. 


Charles  Dorman . 
Geo.  Britton 


p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 

p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


INDIAN  POIilCB. 


Billy  Johns .. 
Dan  Wright . 
John  Brown . 


Scus  and  Fox,  Iowa. 

WHITES. 


Horace  M.  Rebok 

D.  S.  Hinegardner... 


INDIAN. 

Joseph  Tesson 

Sac  and  Fox,  Olda.  (a) 

WHITES. 

Edward  L.  Thomas. .. 

J.  H.  Lawrence 

F.  W.  Wyman 

B.F.Hamilton 

P.  S.Whatley 

A.  Agnew 

J.  H.  Stephens 

T.C.Davis 

J.  S.  Tanksley 

George  Cole 

Elizabeth  W.  Test... 

INDIAN. 

WilliamHurr 

INDIAN  POLICE. 


Peter  Soocey 

Cedro  Canallis — 

Jim  Warrior 

Switoh  Littleaux. 
Robert  Canallis... 

Jim  Wolf 

Mack  Downing... 


Position. 


Private  . 
....do... 
do... 


Clerk  . 


Addl.  farmer  . 
Stableman 


Private. 
....do... 
....do... 


Agent 

AddL  farmer . 


Interpreter — 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

do 

Asst.  clerk — 
Blacksmith... 

do 

Addl.  farmer . 

.....do 

Laborer 

Field  matron. 


Interpreter... 


Salary. 


Son  Carlos,  Ariz. 


Capt.  Albert  L  Myer, 

TJ.S.A. 
Stephen  James 


Captain p.m.  16 

Private p.m.  10 

do p.m. 10 

do p.m.lO 

do p.m.lO 

do I  p.m.lO 

do p.m.  10 


p.m.lO 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1600 


360 
240 


p.  m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.m.  10 


1,000 
p.m.  60 


1,000 


1.200 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

700 

700 

600 

600 

800 

000 


100 


Acting  agent . 
Clerk 


None. 
1,200 


a  Also  treaty  of  October  11, 1843. 
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lAst  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
1892,  and  June  7,  i^97— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1897,  UNDER  ACT  OF  JU2^ 
10, 1896,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Continued. 


Name. 


INDIAN   AGEN- 
CIES-Cont'd. 

San  Carlos,  Ariz. — 
Continued. 

WHITES— contintied. 


Ambler  Caskie 

Julius  Silberstein . . 

F.P.Burnett 

W.O.Tuttl© 

O.R.  Allen 

Geo.  Campbell 

Prank  K.  Finn 

R.S.Knowles 

Perry  McMurren. . . 

James  Warren 

W.H.  Kay 

Albert  Morse 

Theodore  Sharp 

W.H.Grayard 

Oliver  C.May 

Charles  Savage  (a) . 


INDIANS. 

Melvin  Sisto 


Wood  Nashozey.. 

Wm.  Konn 

Don  Juan 

Prank  Panya 

Austin  Navajo  . . . 
Edward  Hatyalo . 

Gi:ay  Oliver 

Stephen  Smith... 


Marshall  Pete 

Chase  Mutton 

Constant  Bread 

Laban  Jocojim 

Peter  Skiontesay 

Charles  Bones 

John  Riley 

Jim  KwanyTirappa... 

Gloshay 

Gotla 


Martin  Tietha. 
Roland  Fish  ... 


No  na  tolth . . 
George  Pope. 


Position. 


Physician 

do 

Issue  clerk 

Farmer 

Blacksmith  ... 

Miller 

Wheelwright. 
Addl.  farmer . 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

Issue  clerk 

Wheelwright. 
Addl.  farmer . 
Sawyer 


Asst.  black- 
smith. 

Asst.  miller 

Laborer 

Ox  driver 

do 

—  ..do 

....do 

do 

Asst.  issue 
clerk. 

Judge 

interpreter 

do 

Judge 

Asst.  sawyer... 

Asst.  miller 

Ox  driver 

...do 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

Interpreter ... 

Asst.  wheel- 
wright. 

do 

Herder 


Salary. 


INDIAN  POMCK.         1 

John     Haskintelsay-     Private p.m.  10 

hen.  ' 

NasinaAha ) do p.m.lO 

Jim  Taylor do p.m.  10 

Harry  Chetin do p.m.lO 

JackJaslin ! do p.m.  10 

Katy  Joe i do p.m.lO 

Nay  Ski , do p.m.lO 

Coquas do p.m.lO 

Gokllsh ' do p.m.lO 

Klaysh  tosh ' do p.m.lO 

Albert  Skinny ; do p.m.lO 

Massay i do p.m.lO 

JohnKoped do p.m,10 

Sabe  Classy ) do p.m.lO 

Soward  Mott Captain I  p.m.  15 

Ed.Ranson '  Private ip.m.lO 

JimCurley I do p.m.lO 

Thomas  Way , do Ip.m.lO 

EsKeen  tay do p.m.lO 


$1,200 

1,200 

840 

840 

900 

900 

900 

p.m.  65 

p.m.  65 

p.m.  65 

p.m.  65 

p.m.  65 

840 

840 

p.m.  65 

840 


240 

420 
860 
480 
960 
360 
360 
360 
900 

p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
240 
240 
p.m.lO 
240 
240 
360 
860 
240 

240 
240 

240 
360 


Name. 


Positian. 


SaljuT. 


Chnoskan do. 

Siato do. 

Tides  Kinny i do. 

Nalchit .- do. 

TomSye do. 

Skay  bee  yannay i do 


INDIAN   AGEN- 
CIES-Cont'd. 

-San  Carlos^  Ariz.  — 
Continued. 

INDIAN  POLICE— con- 
tinued. 

David  Gregg Private p.nLlO 

"" "  "  p.m  10 

p.m.lO 
;  p.m.  10 

p.m.10 
I  p.m.lO 
{  p.m.  10 
I  p.m.lO 
!  p.m.lO 

p.m.  10 

p.m.  10 


Baw  dah  yoult  say . 
Wm.  Dorshay  son. 

Aaron  Burr 

JohnCho 

Redfleld  Proctor . . 
John  Bourke 


I       Santee,  Nebr.  (b) 

WHITES. 

Joseph  Clements . . . 

Fred.  B.  Spriggs 

George  W.  Ira 

V.N.  Swan 

P.  B.  Gordon 

Benj.  D.  Bayha 

L.  H.Douglas 


INDIANS. 


Henry  Jones 

James  Roy 

Oliver  La  Croix 

Thomas  H.  Kitto 

Joseph  M.  Campbell.. 
William  H.  Abraham. 
Eugene  Hoffman 


Louis  Robinett 

Joseph  Carrow 

Thomas  O.  Knudson. 
Jacob  Wilson 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


Solomon  Roes 

James  Chapman 

Joseph  Godfrey  . . . 
Antoine  Rouillard . 


Shoshone,  Wj/o.  (c) 


Capt.  Richard  H.  Wil- 
son, U.  8.  A. 

Jui^F.  Ludin 

F.H.Welty 

Thos.  R.  Reason 

George  W.Sheff 

Edward  M.  Morse 

Levi  W.  Vandervoort 

John  Small 

P.G.Burnett 

John  Henry  Wahlen  . 

Ben  J.  Van  Deusen 

L.S.Clark 

JohnNiklos 

Chas.  E.  Blonde 

Gabriel  Jorgenson 

L.P.Hudson(6) 


do 

...-do 

....do 

—  do.- ,^ 

do I  p.m.  10 

Lieutenant p.m.15 


Agent fl.SOO 

Clerk l.OOO 

Physician 1.301) 


do. 

Farmer I 

Overseer I 

Field  matron..) 


Issue  clerk... 
Blacksmith  .. 


Carpenter 
Miller  ... 
Engineer 
Asst.  carpenter 
Asst.   black- 
smith  , 

Teamster 

Overseer 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith... 


200 
9in 
ran 

73) 


7» 
40) 


6lfl 

4J0 

480 
300 
480 


Private  . 
.....do... 
...do... 
.....do... 


p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.m.lO 


Actiugagent...!   None. 


Clerk 

Physician 

Asst.  clerk 

Storekeeper . . 
Blacksmith... 

Carpenter  

Milfer 

AddL  farmer. 

do 

do 

Issue  clerk 

Blacksmith... 

Herder 

Carpenter  

Addl.  farmer.. 


i.sro 

1,300 

m 

I        w 

!         730 

ffK) 

t  p.m. 60 

)  p.m. 00 

p.m.  00 

I        8o0 

^         TSi 

gin 

p.m.tt) 


a  Temporary.  b  Also  treaty  of  April  29. 1868,  and  agreement  of  February  28,  1877. 

c  Also  treaties  of  May  10, 1868,  and  July  3,  1868.       ^  t 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
189S,  and  June  7,  i^57— Continued. 


KMPLOYED  IN  THE  ENDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 1807,  UNDER  ACT  OP  JUNE 
10, 1896,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Continued. 


Name. 


INDIAN   AGEN- 
CIES—Cont'd. 

Shoahone^  Wyo. — Con- 
tintied. 


White  Man 

Thomas  Gronnd  Bear 


JohnMcAdams 

Henry  Lee...*. 

Eafide  Chief 

TaUow 

Biahop 

TaaaitBic 

Charles  Lahoe 

William  Washincrton 

Oliver  Lamonrenx . . 
John  Robinson 


IfmiAN  POtJC15. 


Qoitandesia 

Sherman  Bage 

Hoagowiddie 

Woawatsie 

Bill  Friday 

Qaiver 

David  D.Hill 

WiUiom  Shakespeare 

Canawantz 

Noyose 

Rons  Medecine 

Goes  in  the  Lodge 

Norah 

Seqna 


Siletz^  Oreg. 


BealGaither 

J.  J.  Gaither 

R.  £L  Darnell  (a) . 
John  McGee  (a) . . 


Sisaeion^  S.  Dak. 

WHITE. 

Anton  M.  Keller 


INDIAN. 

J.  T.  Van  Metre. 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

Job  Ni  na  i  yo  pte.. 

John  King 

Felix  Rondell 

Thomas  Dick 

Thomas  Lawrence  (a) 
Anderson    Craw- 
ford, (a) 

Southern  Ute^  Colo,  (b) 

WHITES. 

David  F.Day 

lionis  A.  Knackstedt. 

Francis  A.  Harlow 

Joe  Smith 


Position. 


Apprentice 

Carpenter's 
apprentice. 

Teamster 

Interpreter 

Jndge 

'".'.do'.'.V.V.lV.. 

.--do 

Interpreter 

Carpenter's 
apprentice. 

Herder 

Blacksmith  ap- 
prentice. 


Captain 

Lieutenant . 

Private 

....do 

....do 

...-do 

do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

.-do 

.-do 

..do 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Addl.  farmer. 


Agent. 


Interpreter 


Private . 
...do... 
...  do.-. 
...-do... 
....do... 
....do... 


Agent 

Cferk 

Physician-, 
lasue  clerk. 


Salary. 


$120 
100 

300 
240 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
240 
100 

600 
240 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1.200 

900 

1,000 

p.m.  60 


1,500 


800 


p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,400 

l.OUO 

1,000 

840 


INDIAN   AGEN- 
CIES-Cont'd. 

Southern  Ute,  Colo,  (b) 
— Continued. 

WHITES — continued. 


Roderick  S.  Day 

SethE.  Fobs 

William  A.  Kibbe... 


Numti. 


John  Taylor 

Nicholas  Jeantel 

George  Washington. 

INDIAN  POL.IOE. 


John  Lyon 

Chas.Bnck 

Aaron  Bear 

Benjamin  North . 

John  Dale 

White  Frost 

Ben  Bean 

Cyrus  Grove 

Asa  House 

JohnPaul 

Henry  Shoshoni do 

Edward  Colorado • do 

Isreal  Knight do 


Position. 


Farmer 

Asst.  farmer. . 
Blacksmith... 


Interpreter 

Asst.  farmer.-. 
Teamster 


Captain 

Private 

...-do ^.. 

.-.-do 

....do 

do 


-do. 
-do. 
-do. 
-do- 


Standing  Rock,  N. 
DcJc.  (c). 

WHITES. 

John  W.  Cramsie 

William  Dobson 

Ralph  H.  Ross 

Walter  Lee 

Thomas  J.  Reedy 

Edward  Forte 

Frank  B.  Steinmetz . . 

Henry  Ten  Brock 

August  P.  Johnson.  - . 

Frank  W.Lyon 

William  miteseU...- 


INDIANS. 

Charles  McLaughlin . 

Aaron  C.  Wells 

Baptiste  Pierre 

John  Grass,  jr 

Charles  D.  Rockbrain 

George  Pints 

Thomas  Fly 

Samuel  Gayton 

Charles  Ramsey 

Eugene  Highbear  — 
Louis  Killed 


John  McLean 

Charles  Thompson . 

.James  Littled(^ 

Thomas  Kidder 


Philip  Onehawk 

Judge  Grass,  sr 

Gabriel  Grayeagle . 

Miles  Walker 

William  Burke 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Issue  clerk 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith.... 
Harness  maker 

Butcher 

Addl.  farmer .. 
...do 


Addl.  farmer . . 

do 

Asst.  farmer... 

do 

do 

Asst.  carpenter 
do 


do 

.....do 

.....do 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

....  do 

do 

do 

Asst.  harness 
maker. 

Stable  man 

Judge 

!!'"do  """"""■ 

Janitor  and 
physician's 
ascostant. 


Salary. 


$840 
600 
720 


240 

400 
p.m.  40 


p.m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,800 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

900 

900 

900 

720 

p.m.  65 

p.m.  65 


p.m.  65 
p.m.  65 
300 
300 
300 
360 
300 
240 
240 
120 
300 

300 
300 
120 
240 

300 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 

180 


a  Temporary.  b  Also  treaties  of  October  7, 1863,  and  March  2, 1868- 

c  Also  treaty  of  April  29, 1863,  and  agrreement  of  February  28, 1877. 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE. 

acts  of  February  S. 


lAst  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required 
189t,  and  June  7,  i<J57— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 18P7,  UNDER  ACT  OP  JUNE 
10, 18W,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED— Continued. 


Name. 

Position. 

Salary. 

Name. 

Position. 

Salary 

INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES-Continued. 

Standing  Rock^  N. 
DoA;.— Continued. 

INDIANS— continaed. 

'{|f^T^\^  Hi^t-  .     

Asst.  farmer... 
Asst.  carpenter 
Asst.  black- 
smith. 
do 

• 

$300 

180 
800 

180 
180 

720 
800 
800 

300 
300 

300 
240 

p.m.  15 
p.  m.  15 
p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 

p.m.  10  1 

p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 

INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

Tongue  River^Mont,(a) 

Capt.  George  W.  H. 

^uch,  IT.  S.  A. 
W.  A.  Po«ey 

Acting  agent-. 
Clerk 

None. 

Georflre  Bain 

ii,nno 

John  RattilnghaU.... 

G>eorge  J.  Tanning.  .. 
C.W.Wilson......... 

Physician 

Farmer 

Blacksmith.... 
AddL  farmer.. 
Butcher 

Addl.  farmer.. 
Interpreter — 
Asst.  farmer... 
Apprentice.... 

Captain 

Private 

do 

1,000 
731) 

Eugene  Yellowlodge . 
Joseph  Twin         -  -  - 

Harold  Tilleson 

H.  C.  GkxMlale 

79) 

Asst.    harness 
maker. 

Asst.  clerk 

Asst.  carpenter 

Asst.    black- 
smith. 

Asst.  carpenter 

Laborer 

do 

720 

W.  A.  Wright 

730 

Robert  P.  Hiflrheagle . 

Thomas  Frosted 

Leo  Bearspaw 

Jerome  Shavehead. . . 
Pius  Bigshield 

INDIANS. 

Louis  Roundstone. . . . 

David  Big  Man 

!  Carson  Wolf  Chief...  . 
Frank  Wolf  Voice.... 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

John  Two  Moon 

Frank  Pine 

400 
240 
210 
120 

BaptisteGabe 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

D.  Standingsoldier... 
David  Chatkah 

Interpreter — 

Captain 

First  lieu  ten 'nt 
Second  lieut. . . 

Private 

do 

do 

p.m.15 

p.m.10 

ArajMihoe  Chief 

p.  m.  10 

John  Loneman 

John  Brownwolf 

Georsre  Standing  Elk. 
Charles  Twin 

do 

do 

p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 

Martin  Higheagle  ... 
Antoine  Onefeather. . 

KfnjgpFliiher 

do 

p.m.10 

TairWhite  Man 

do  . 

p.  in.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  11) 

Mark  Goodwood 

do 

Dick  Walks  Behind... 
Martin  Bull  Sheep--.. 
Spongfe 

do 

do 

.  ...do 

Alexander  Middle... 
Pierce  Hlghdog 

do 

do 

Andrew  J^oolbull 

do 

Tulalip,  Wash. 

WHITES. 

DanielC.  Govan 

J.W.Harris 

Asent. 

Nicholas  Leanelk 

do 

Hugh  Swifthawk  .... 

do 

Leo*  Twohorses 

do 

James  Yellow     

do 

Henry  Red  thunder . . . 

do 

Mark  Afraid  of  Hawk 

do 

do 

1,200 

Gtooree  Eeepeagle 

Clerk 

900 

EuKene  Little  Soldier 
Ram  in  the  Face 

do 

do 

Charles  M.  Buchanan . 

Burton  E.  Axe 

fid.  Bristow 

Physician 

Addl.  farmer.. 
do 

1,000 
000 

Tiberius    Many- 

do 

do 

do 

do 

000 

wounds. 

L.Loftfai 

INDIANS. 

William  McQuskey.. 

William  Shelton 

David  Tense 

....do 

000 

Faustinus  Charging 

Frfigle. 
Edward  Bobtail  Tiger 
Paul  Ironoedar.. 

MUlwright  .... 

Sawyer 

Judse 

■.".".do"!:;.".".: 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do. 

720 

Charles  Hawk    .    .. 

..  .  do 

000 

Francis  Fearless 

do 

p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  b 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 

Leon  Badliorse 

JamesWounded  Often 
Oliver  Look  ihk  Elk... 

Jacol>  Crossbear 

David  Seventeen 

Dennis  Take  the  Hat. 
G rover  Eagle bov  - 

do 

do 

.....do * 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Charles  Jules 

Joseph  Shelton 

Hillaire  Crockett 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Peter  Quil  quilion... 

William  Peter 

Charles  Reo  kuke 

Louis  Goodeagle' 

do 

John  Davis , 

do 

Peter  Mfigpieeagle. .. 

do 

Gilbert  Courvilie..." 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

Charles  HiUa^ 

Peter  J.  James 

do 

do 

Private 

do 

Henry  Bearsrib 

..    .do 

Lewis  Elknation    .  .. 

do 

Saniiicl  Hawkeaglo- . . 
James  Amidst 

do 

do 

George  Ironroad 

do 

p.m.10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.nLl0 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  15 
p.m.lO 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 

Hen  ry  Medicine  

do 

liuke  Take  the  Gan. . 
Edward  Youngbawk. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Louie  Washington... 
John  NewhawMn 

do.- 

do 

Barney  Trackbider. . . 
William  Taken  Alive- 

Elsie  Andrews 

.  ..  do 

James  Snoqualmie ... 

John  Jackman 

Walter  James 

Captain 

Private 

do 

David  Caske 

do 

do 

Theodore  Loon 

John  McEinney 

do 

a  Also  treaty  of  May  10, 1868,  and  treaty  of  FebruaxT*  28, 1877, 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau^  as  required  by  acts  of  Fdyruary  8, 
189S,  and  June  7,  i^P7— Continued. 

BMPLOYED  IN  THB  INDIAN  AGENCY  8BBVICB  JUNE  30, 18»7,  UNDER  ACT  OP  JUNE 
10, 1886,  AND  OTHER  LA'VTO  NOTED-Oontintied. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continned. 

Uintah  and  Ouray 
(Uintah),  Utah,  (a) 


Uent.  CoL  James  F. 
Bandlett,U.S.A. 

J.  A.  Muse 

Howard  C.  Reamer. . 

Bam  McAfee 

Oeorge  W.  Dickson . . 


G.  H.  Jdhnstm... 

A.  C.  Davis 

W.  M.  Wayman. . 


nCBIANS. 

Henry  E.  Harris. 
William  Taylor. . 
William  Wash... 
John  Heed 


John  Taylor 

Stanley  Bnllethead . . 

INDIAir  POIilGB. 


Bob  Ridley 

Tom  Tanagnp---- 
Frank  Parriett... 

Prank  Doctor 

Joe  Warren 

Dave  Weech 

Ed.  Bacheff 

Albert  Chapoose . 

Tom  Armm 

Charley  Bireech . . 


UinUih    and    Ouray 
iOuray),  Utah, 

WHITES. 


J.  A.  Gogarty 

Paul  B.  Carter 

John  McAndrews . 
George  F.Britt.... 

Hnffb  Owens 

W.J.Bnrgess 

W.Stark 

George  Shepherd  . 

INDIANS. 


Ben  Newoo  wree . . . 
Jack  Johnson ..... . 

James  Kanapatch. 

Albert  Cespooch . . 

Charley  Alhandra. 
John  Nachoop 


INDIAN  POIilCR. 


John  Jones 

DickWass 

Charles  Trayis... 

SamAt^er 

James  Witchits  .. 
Joseph  Arriye  ... 
George  Santiago . 


Position. 


Acting  agent. 


Clerk 

Physician 

Carpenter 

Engineer  and 

miller. 
Wheelwright.. 
Addl.  farmer.. 
.....do 


Issne  clerk 

Blacksmith.... 

Herder 

Blacksmith  ap- 
prentice. 

Carpenter 

Stableman 


Captain ... 
Private  ... 

.....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...-do 

....do 

do 


Clerk 

Physician 

Chief  herder... 

Farmer 

....do 

Blacksmith.. 
Carpenter  ... 
Wheelwright 


Asst.  herder... 

Laborer 

Blacksmith  ap- 
prentice. 

Carpenter  ap- 
prentice. 

Interpreter — 

Ferryman 


Private  — 
.....do..... 
....do..... 
Captain... 
Mvate... 
....do.... 
.....do..-. 


Salary. 


None. 

|1.»)0 

1,200 

720 

1,000 

720 

730 
720 


720 
72C 
480 
240 

120 
480 


p.m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,200 
1,200 
900 
720 
720 
720 
TO) 
720 


480 
480 
800 

120 

240 
800 


p.m.10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 


UmatilU^  Oreg. 

WHITES. 

Georffe  W.  Harper .. . 
FranK  Rabinno  vitz . 

Louis  J.  Perkins 

Carl  Jenson 

Joseph  T.  Glenn 


Donald  McKay.. 
WilliamMcEay. 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


John  Shom  keen . . 
Gilbert  Minthom. 
Edward  Brisbois. . 


Union,  Ind.  T. 

WHITES. 


Dew  M.  Wisdom 

J.  Fentress  Wisdom. 
W.F.Wells 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


J.W.Ellis 

Alfred  McCay 

B.T.Kell 

Joseph  Ward 

A.T.Akln 

Mark  Bean 

Simp  Bennett 

John  L.  Brown 

JohnChilders 

James  Colbert 

G^rcre  W.  Elders.... 

HarriBon  Foreman . . . 

Tandy  Folsom 

I  D.H.Garland 

I  Moses  Jimison 

Shelley  Keys 

David  A.  Lee 

Wiley  Mcintosh 

C.W.Plummer 

G.R.  Rider 

John  R.  Willey 

Frank  Webb 

John  Simpson 

Jacob  Harrison 

Frank  Smith 

John  C.  West 

Ellis  McGee 

C.R.  Murphy 

Warm  Springs,  Oreg. 

WHITES. 


James  L.  Cowan 

H.E.Bamsanr 

Henry  E.  Goodrich. . . 

INDIANS. 


Peter  Kalama  . 
NenaPat 


Position. 


lerk 

Physician... 
Blacksmith . 
Carpenter  .. 


Interpreter. 
Teamster ... 


Captain. 
Private  . 
.....do... 


Agent 

Clerk 

Asst.  clerk. 


Captain 

Lieutenant . 
Sersreant 


do 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lieutenant . 

Private 

do 


A|rent 

Clerk , 

Physician. 


Blacksmith. 
Judge 


a  Also  treaties  of  October  7, 1863  and  March  2, 1868. 


Salary. 


$1,200 
000 

1,000 
720 
720 


240 
480 


p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1,600 

1,20C 

90U 


m.l5 
m.15 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.l5 
m.lO 
m.lO 


1,200 
800 
000 


600 
p.m.  8 
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EMPLOYEES  IN   INDIAN  AOENCT   SERVICE. 


List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
1892,  and  June  7,  i^^— Confinued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  AGENCY  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 1897,  UNDEB  ACT  OP  JUNE 
10, 1896,  AND  OTHER  LAW8  NOTED-Continued. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIE  S— Continued. 

Warm  ^ringa^  Oreg.— 
Continued. 

INDIANB— continued. 


Albert  Euckup.. 

Charles  Pitt 

Thomas  Palmer . 


INDIAN  POUCB. 


Antoine  Pepino . 
Charles  Wewa. . . 

Suppah 

James  8awykee  . 
Jackson  Cmps... 
Perry  Euckup . . . 
Peter  Brunoe — 
Ira  Seymour 


Wegtem  Shothone. 
Nev. 

WHTTES. 

William  L.  Hargrove. 

Howard  Russell 

Dougan  W.  McKay... 
W.T.  Smith 


C.  "W.  Ells  (a). 


Frank  Smith... 
Sam  Harney... 
Charlie  Wines. 

John  Black 

Samuel  Fat 

Dick  Smith.... 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


Charley  Thaoker 

George  Washington. 

Johnny  Dave 

Charley  Mingo 

Johnny  Pronto 

Charlev  Damon 

Samuel  Golconda 

William  Ruby 


White  Earthy  Minn. 

WHITES. 


Robert  M.  Allen.... 
Robert  J.  Holland.. 
Gtoorge  S.  Lesher . . . 
Edwards.  Hart.... 


Simon  W.  Smith 

J.  H.  Heidelman 

Arnold  A.  Ledeboer. 
G^rge  A.  Morrison . 

C  E  Morse 


John  J.  Lynch 

J.  H.  Harrington. 

D.J.  Lynch 


Position. 


Judge 

Interpreter... 
Judge 


Captain 

Private 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

....do 

.....do 

....do 


Agen 
Clerh 


int 

irk 

Physician 

Forwarding 

agent. 
Blacksmith.... 


Judfife 

.'.'.V.do'.'.'.'.V.'.V. 

Farmer 

Mail  carrier  . . 
Farmer 


Captain 
Private 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Physician  and 
overseer. 

Physician 

do 

Issue  clerk 

Farmer  and 
overseer. 

Transporta- 
tion agent. 

Supt.  logging.. 

Transporta- 
tion agent 

do 


Salary 


p.m.  8 

$100 

p.m.  8 


p.m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1,500 
900 

1,000 
100 

730 


p.m.  10 

p.m.  10 

p.m.  10 

360 

S40 

900 


p.m.l5 

..  p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.m.lO 


1,800 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 

1,000 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 

p.  m.  10 

p.m.100 
p.  m.  10 

p.m.lO 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
CIES—Continued. 

White  Earthy  Minn.- 
Continued. 

INDIANS. 

Daniel  S.Morrison.. 
Truman  Beaulieu  ... 

GtoorgeA-Berry 

David  McArthur 

J.EPerrault 

Lawrence  Roberts.. 

Charley  Murray 

Alexie  Gumean 

AlexJourdan 

Peter  Graves 

Mart  Branchard 

Prank  Ellis 

William  Bellanger . . . 
William  Andrews... 

Theo.  B.  Beaulieu 

Joseph  Thomas 


Charles  Martin 

Andrew  Vanoss 

Samuel  Crltt 

Joseph  H.  Woodbury . 

INDIAN  POLICE. 


Gay  bay  gah  bow. 

Peter  Parker 

Winfleld  Smith. 


Position. 


Asst.  clerk 

Interpreter 

Blacksmith.... 

Teamster 

Farmer 

Blacksmith.... 

do 

do 

Teamster 

Interpreter 

Blacksmith.... 

Teamster 

Interpreter 

Asst.  farmer... 

....do 

Asst.  black- 
smith. 

..-.do 

Teamster 

Stableman 

Asst.  clerk 


Captain. 
Private, 
do... 


Peter  J.  Perrauit , do 


Abraham  Viznor.     . 

John  Fairbanks 

Gtoorge  Coleman 

Star  Bad  Boy 

Way  mit  e  go  zance.. 

Henry  Defoe 

Joseph  C.  Roy 

Kay  Ke  zhe  gwon  abe. 

Joe  Thunder 

William  Martin 

Eay  qua  tah  be  tung. 

Joe  Bellanger 

Anjeke  new 

Be  mah  squash 

Kay  she  bah  wo  say . . 
Ne  gone  gwon  abe — 

JohnBadBoy 

Alfred  Warren 

Aundube  tung 

Gtoorge  Walters 


Takima,  Wcuh. 


WHITES. 


Lewis  T.Er  win 

J.L.  Banks 

Albert  Wilgus 

R.I.Watson 

Martin  Doyle 

Elmer  E.Enightlinger 

INDIANS. 


JoeFlanney 

Walter  Charley  . 

StickJoe 

Thomas  Cree 

SatusShuster ... 


do... 
do... 
do... 
do... 
do... 
do- 
do... 
do... 
do... 

Captain. 

Private  . 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

...-do... 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 


Agent 

Cterk 

Physician 

Carpenter 

Addl.  farmer. 
Engineer 


Blacksmith 

Teamster 

Judge 

illlldoIir.IIII" 


a  Temporary. 
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lAst  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
1892,  and  June  7,  i^57— Contintied. 

EMPLOYED  IN  MISCELLANEOUS  POSITIONS,  INDIAN  SERVICE  JUNE  ao,  1897,  UNDEB 
ACT  OP  JUNE  10, 1896,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTED-Continued. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGEN- 
dBS— Continaed. 

Takimay  W€uh.-Omt. 


INDIAN  POUCB. 


PtoterKllckatat.... 
William  Nehexniah. 
Qearge  Nehexniah . . 

Jaxiiee  Solomon 

William  ZadE 

Tawyowan 

,  Taylor  Martin 

JimBatler 


Yaakkton^S.Dak.  (a) 

WHITES. 


James  A.  Smith. . 

C.B.  Persons 

Jamea  Brewster. 

P.H.  Craig 

J.  Brown. 

C&Biish 


INDIANS. 


S.C.DeFond.... 

L.  Claymore 

E.Hishrock 

W.  Bean 

CBragaier 

8.  Packard 

E.  Sherman 

J. Batcher 

8.  Snider 

P.T.Bmnot 

J.B.Coamoyer. 
George  Dripps. . . 

M.  Arnold 


S.Antelope 

J.RondeU. 

T.M.Aroonge  . 
B.  Archambean. 
C.H.Bonnin6.. 
Lk  Archambean. 

J.Cook 

H.  Frederick 


INDIAN  POLICE. 


C.  Wanikiya.. 

Big  Bear 

P.Cetan 

J.  Omaha 

E.  Santee 

Stand  on  top.. 
J.Highrock.. 
P.  Hc^na .... 


Position. 


Captain 

Private 

...-do 

....do 

.....do 

....do 

....do 

.....do 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Gtonl.  mechanic 

Farmer 

AddL  farmer.. 


Issue  clerk 

Blacksmith.... 

...-do 

Carpenter 

Hamessmaker. 
Wagonmaker.. 

Tinner 

Batcher 

Stableman 

Addl.  farmer.. 

....-do 

do 

Judge 


do 

Addl.  farmer . 
Interpreter... 

Painter 

Asst.  clerk 

Teamster 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith... 


Private 

do 

do 

Captain 

Private 

do 

.....do 

do 


Salary. 


p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


H.aoo 

1,200 

1,200 

900 

900 

p.m.  66 


720 
480 

aoo 
aoo 

300 
300 
300 
120 
300 

p.m.eo 
p.m.eo 

p.m.  40 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

p.m.  40 

240 

300 

720 

300 

300 

300 


p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


Name, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Indian  inspectors. 

Clinton  C.  Dnncan. . . 
James  McLaughlin. . 
J.  Gtoorge  Wright. . . . 
John  Lane 


Special  Indian  agents. 

Marcus  D.  Shelby 

Alfred  C.  Hawley 

Roger  C.  Spooner 

James  E.  Jenkins 


Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners. 


Merrill  E.  Gates 

Eliphalet  Whittlesay . 
Albert K.  Smiley..... 

William  H.  Lyon 

Joseph  T.  Jacobs 

William  D.Walker.. 

Philip  C.  Garrett 

Darwin  B.  James 

Bt.   Rev.   Henry  B. 

Whipple. 
Wm.  M.  Beardshear.. 

Superintendent  of  Ir- 
rigation Crow  Res- 
ervation, Mont,  (c). 

Walter  H.  Graves . . . . 


Superintendent  of  Ir- 
rigation on  Navajo 
Reservation. 

Gtoorge  Butler 


SpecUU  agent  for  Me- 
dawakanton  Sioux 
in  Minnesota. 

Robert  B  Henton 


Physician  in  charge 
of  Chippewas  of 
Lake  Superior. 

James  G.  Turner 


Commissioners  to 
negotiate  with  the 
Chei'okees^  ChoctawSy 
ChickasawSy  Musco- 
gees  (or  Creeks) ,  and 
Seminoles. 

Archibald  S.  McEen- 
non. 

Henry  L.  Dawes 

Frank  C.  Armstrong. 

Alexander  B.  Mont- 
gomery. 

TamsBizby 


Commissioner  to  ne- 

S7tiate  with    the 
hippewas  of  Min- 
nesota. 
Melvin  B.Baldwin... 

Special  agent  to  locate 
Kidkapoos  on  their 
aUotments.  (d) 

Morton  J.  Bentley — 


Position. 


Chairman. 
Secretary. 


Salary. 


12,600 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 


2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 


None. 
2,000 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. . 

None. 


2,700 


2,000 


p.  d.  5 


700 


5,000 

6,000 
5,000 
5,000 

6,000 


p.d.  10 


p.m.100 


a  Also  treaty  of  April  19, 1868.  6  Temporary.  c  Act  of  March  8, 189L 

d  Appointed  by  request  of  Indians  and  paid  from  their  own  moneys.        ^^  ^  ^  ^  T  ^ 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8^ 
189S,  and  June  7,  i^7— Continaed. 


EMPLOYED  m  MISCELLANEOUS  POSITIONS,  INDIAN  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 1807,  UNDER 
ACT  OF  JUNE  10, 1806,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  NOTBD-Continned. 


Kame. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Name. 


Poeitioii. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
—Continued. 

CommUaUniers  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the 
CroWy  Flathead, 
Northern  Cheyenne, 
Fort  HaU.  Uintah, 
and  Yakima  In  - 
dians. 

Charles  O.  Hoyt 

Benjamin  F.  Barse. . . 
James  H.  McNeeTy . . . 

SpecicU  agent  to  locate 
intersection  of  one 
hundred  and  sev- 
enth meridian  with 
the  New  Mexico- 
Colorado  boutidary 
line. 

Samuel  S.  Gtannett. . . 

Special  agents  tocUlot 
lands  in  severalty  to 
'  Indians. 

Henry  J.  Aiten 

Henry  W.  Patton 

Charles  E.  Worden . . . 
William  A.  Winder... 

John  W.Clark 

Claude  K.  Bennett — 
James  H.  Einnane... 
William  P.  Coleman . . 
George  A. H.  Mills.... 

John  K.  Rankin 

Sylvan  Winter 

Alice  C.  Fletcher 

Helen  P.  Clarke 


Bush^rilleShi 
Station,  iTehr. 

Solomon  Y.  Pitcher. 
G.  N.  Popplewell.... 


Valentine    Shipping 
Station. 

James  A.  Carroll 

John  T.  Keely 


For    Tomah   School, 
Wis. 


INDIAN  POLICI. 

John  Davis 


F6r  Indians  of  Walker 
River  Reservation, 

■  Nev. 

WHITB8. 

Lambert  A.  Ellis 


Farmer. 


INDIAN  POLICE. 

Richard  Sharpe 

BoliverJohn 

Geo.  Winnemucca . . 

Jas.  Joaejphus 

James  W.  Johnson. . 


Captain. 
Private . 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


p.d.  10 
p.d.  10 
p.d.  10 


p.d.  10 


p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 


Receiving  and 
shipping 
clerk. 

Asst.  clerk  and 
telegraph 
operator. 


Receiving  and 
shipp  ing 
clerk. 

Asst.  receiv- 
ing and  ship- 
ping clerk. 


Private 


|i,aoo 
eoo 

1,200 

eoo 

p.m.  10 
720 


p.m.  15 
p.m.lU 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


MISCELLANEOUS 
—Continued. 

Indian      warehouse, 
Chicago,  III 


Mark  Goode 

Frank  Sorenson. 


Clerk  and  in- 
spector. 
Clerk 


Indian   warehouse. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Henry  M.  Gaines 

JohnDoran 

Arend  Brunjes,  Jr... 

Halsey  R.  Graves 

Elmer  E.  Davidson. . 
Harry  Graves , 


Chief  derk.. 

Porter 

Clerk 

do 

Tvpe  writer.. 


For  Hualapai  and 
Yava  SuppcU  In- 
dians, Arizona. 


Frances  S.  Calfee 

Charles  Bushnell 

INDIAN  POUOB. 

Sua  Jin  name 

James  Mexican  Hat. 

For  Eastern  Chero- 
kee Indians,  North 
Carolina, 

INDIAN  POUOS. 

Dawson  Gtoorge 


Field  matron . 
AddL  farmer . 


Private  . 
do- 


Private. 


Akuka  Indian  police. 


Qea,  Kostrometinoff 

James  Jackson 

Rudolph  Walton 

Augustus  Bean 

Saginaw  Jake 

Ca  chuck  tee 

Andrew  Thlanteth.. 
William  H.  Lewis... 

Gtoorge  Shaaks 

Richfu*d  Suquisse ... 

James  Kongay 

Edward  Armstrong. 

Samuel  Johnson 

DonaWak 

Peter  Johnson 

Harry  Lang 

Thomas  Skooltkah . . 

(George  Sunai 

George  Norkane 

Jack  Kowa  too 

Koughsee 


Captain. 
Private . 

do... 

....do... 
.....do... 
....do... 
...-do... 
....do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Captain. 
Private . 

do... 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


Superintendent  of  In- 
dian schools. 

William  N.  TT«^<>™^«ti 

Supervisors  of  Indian 
scho(Hs. 


James  J.  Anderson.  . 
Charles  D.  Rakeetraw 
Hervey  R  Peairs.. 
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lAst  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  Febnuxry  8, 
189t,  and  June  7,  i597— Continned. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  8EBVICE  JUNE  80,  ISW. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary- 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Item  of  aiipro- 
priation. 


AXbuquerque     Sdtool, 
N.Mtx. 


Edsar  A.  Allen 

571.  Hale 

AL.  Mahaffey 

Flora  E  Harvey 

Ora  B.  Bryant 

Louisa  Wallace 

Emma  V.  Haines 

Anna  West  Allison . 

Eliaa  8.  ICarmon 

Florence  E  Noland . 

Charlefl  E.  Orr 

Leonard  Leonida... 

IdaJ.AUen 

MatfldaWind 

Charlotte  Brehaat. . 
Clara  M.  Oardner . . . 
Magffie  E.  Seldomridge 

Cimano  Abaloe 

JmiaDorrip 

Joseph  Wind , 

Evangelisto  Gomez. . 
Katherine  D.  Orr... 

LanraHeaton 

Louisa  Ontierres 

Bandall  Calkins 

Pedro  Rnlz i.... 

JoeeBijU 

W.  A.  Seldomridire. . . 

Joseph  Collombin 

Ramon  Johnson 

Meacham  Hendricks. 

Louis  Qnintana 

Lorenzo  Gtorcia 

DaTldRHiU 

Pantalon  Hontoya... 

SeveroLente 

StiyaKowakuri 

Jose  Manuel ... 

Attie  Oxendine 

Jose  Ruiz 

JosephaKlnir 

Celestlna  Martinez .. 

Abel  Marques 

Carlos  Maes 

CharUeOreen 

Santiago  Butteres ... 
Josepmne  Montoya. . 
NatiradAd  Ortega .. . 

JosephaEing 

Louisa  Gutierrez 

Caroline  Benagos 

May  Morris 

Beatrice  Atrera 

Lena  Gutierrez 

Ernest  Secirra 

Candalerio  Roybal. . . 

Jose  Juan 

Fabriona  Benagos  . . . 

Juan  Avalos 

Victoriano  Hortiago 

Carlos  Mendosa 

PredOenvera 

JoeeFarflllo 

Casamerio  Cbaviez . . 
Attilano  Bijn 


Harrison  Perry... 

Daniel  Armigo 

Ereristo  Atendo  . 
Juan  Yenanoio — 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Prindpal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher 

Assist.  dlBdplinarian . . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . 

Laundress.. 

Baker 

Assistant  baker 

Chief  cook 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer  and  engineer . 

Assistant  engineer 

do 77.. 

CarT>enter 

Tailor 

Harness  maker 

Shoemaker 

Night  watchman 

..^do 

Cadet  sergeant 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

....do 

do 

.....do 

Stable  boy 

Female  assistant 

do 

do 

...do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

Janitor 

Shoemaker  apprentice 

Tailor  ai>prentice 

do 

Carpenter  apprentice. 

\'.\'.^\\\\'.\\'.'.\'.\\\'.'7.\ 

...-do 

....do 

....do 

Hamessmaker 
prentice. 

..r.do 

....do 

...do 

Baker  appentice 


ap 


$1,700 
1,200 
720 
900 
720 
720 
600 
540 
48a 
600 
720 
180 
720 
500 
500 
600 
600 
180 
540 
400 
60 
600 
480 
100 
720 
00 
60 
720 
600 
480 
480 
180 
180 
60 
60 
60 
60 
00 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
00 
00 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
60 
86 

ao 
ao 

88 
86 

ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 


Act  June  10, 1806 
(29  Stat.,  821). 


June  6,1897 
uv^ii.  13,1804 
JuiK-  0.1804 
Auk  1.1885 
Si'i-t.  1,1896 
Sept.18,1896 
AUR  24,1806 
0<t.  2,1S94 
Sept.  28, 1886 
Srpt  1,1896 
Nov.  1,1896 
Si'pt  1,1886 
.Ti  6,1897 
n  12.1894 
ikUi.b>,1897 
Aug.  20. 1806 
Bept25,1894 
Apr.  IS,  1886 
Dec.  17,1886 
Dec.  12, 1894 
Sept.  1, 1896 
Jan.  23,1897 
Apr.  1,1887 
Nov.  1,1896 
July  24, 1896 
June  6,1897 
July  1.1896 
July  24, 1896 
Jan.  6,1896 
Nov.  1,1896 
July  1,1896 
Sept  1,1896 

do 

Sopt.  1,1885 
June  1,1896 

do 

Apr.  15, 1896 
Sept  1,1896 
Nov.  1,1886 
Aug.  1.1886 
June  6,1897 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sept  1,1886 
Oct  28,1885 
Oct    1,1886 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Nov.  1,1886 
Jan.  1,1897 
Sept  1,1896 

do 

July  1,1895 

.....do 

do 

do 

Sept.  1,1896 

.....do 

do 

do 

July  1,1886 

Sept  1,1896 

.....do 

Mar.  1.1897 
July  1,1805 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   SCHOOL   SERVICE. 


List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  Februarp  8, 
189e,  and  June  7,  i^&7— CJontJnued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 1897-Contiiiaed. 


Name. 


Blaekfeet  Agency 
Boardin  g  School^ 
Mont. 


W.  H.  Matson 

Z.T.Daniel 

Hugh  M.Noble 

M.C.  Matson 

Phena  M.  Martin 

Ellen  L.  Kendall 

H.  J.Kilgour 

Florence  I.  Kilgonr.. 
Zanna  Olive  Groves. . 

MarvBroes 

MolUeE.  Sullivan.... 

Julia  CobeU 

Alice  M.  Williamson . 
BoseM.  Teasdale  — 
Franks.  Racine 


Carlisle  school.  Pa. 


R.H.Pratt 

A.J.  Standing 

W.B.  Beitzel 

Dennison  Wheelock  . . . 

Nana  Pratt 

A.  S.  Luckenbach 

EvaH.  Quinn 

O.H.Bakeless 

Emma  A.  Cutter 

Florence  M.  Carter 

J.  W.  Hendren 

Jennie  P.  Cochran 

Carrie  E.  Weekley 

Kate  8.  Bowersox 

Faunie  I.  Peter 

Ro8a  Bourassa 

Jennie  Ericson 

Elizabeth  E.  Forster. . . 

Lizzie  M.  Lampson 

Bessie  H.  Cummins 

Nellie  V.  Robertson . . . . 

Mary  Bailey 

Jeannette  L.  Senseney 
Rebecca  J.  Sawyer 


M.  Burgess. 


LeviSt.Cyr 

Leander  Gansworth.. 

A.S.Ely 

W.  Grant  Thompson. 

Joseph  B.  Bear 

L.R.Shaflfner 

LidaB.  Given 

Mary  E.  Campbell 

Pruaence  Miles 

Martha  B.  Hench 

M.  S.Barr 

Carrie  E.  Hulme 

E.  Corbett 

Mary  E.  Lininger 

Lizzie  C.  Jacobs 

Susan  Zeamer 

C.R.Thomas 

Ella  G.Hill 

Carrie  Thomas 

Lizzie  James 

Jennie  Wolf 

Annette  Suison 

Taylor  Smith 

J.  L.  Dandridge 

Laura  A.  Dandridge. 

August  Kensler 

J.beott  Bushman 

Oliver  Harlan 

H.Gardner 


Position. 


Salary. 


Superintendent 

Physician 

Teacher 

....do 

-..do 

Hospital  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron , 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Night  watchman 


Superintendent 

Asst.  superintendent.. 

aerk 

Assistant  clerk 

Clerk 

do 

do 

Principal  teacher    — 

Senior  teacher 

Teacher 

...-do 

...-do 

-...do 

....do 

do.. 

...do 

Sloyd  teacher 

Drawing  teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

...-do 

....do 

.-.-do 

Music  teacher 

Assistant  music 

teacher. 
Superintendent  of 

printing. 

Assistant  printer 

do 

Outing  agent 

Disciplinarian 

Asst.  disciplinarian . . . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

do 

do 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . . 

do 

Assistant  laundress. . . 

do 

Assistant  baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Storekeeper 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer 

Carpenter  


$1, 


aoo 

900 
720 
660 
600 
000 
720 
600 
500 
500 
4^ 
180 
480 
360 
900 


1,0(J0 

1,500 

1.300 

1,000 

600 

720 

600 

1,400 

840 


660 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
64() 
500 

m) 

600 

1,000 

600 
240 
1.000 
1,000 
80 
900 
720 
600 
600 
420 
?20 
660 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
600 
300 
300 
300 
300 
80 
600 


Sex.  Race. 


300  I  F. 
720  I  M. 
720  '  M. 

V4r)  I  M. 


W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

I. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
J. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

N. 

w. 
w 

I. 
I. 

N. 
N. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Aug.  13, 1802 
Apr.  4,1897 
Jan.  1,1807 
July  1,1808 
Oct.  7,1886 
Oct.  :»,18K 
Nov.  16, 1896 

do 

Feb.  1,1898 
Apr.  1,1896 
Sept  16, 1896 
Jan.  1.1897 
Apr.  1,1897 
Apr.  5.1897 
Aug.  8,1897 


Nov.  1,1879 
Sept.  1,1890 
Dec.  16,1892 
Apr.  1,1893 
May  1,1894 
Sept.  1,1894 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sept.ao.l8M 
July  1.1893 
Dec.  1,1896 
Nov,  1,1883 
Aug.  29. 1894 
Sept.  1,1894 
Aug.  12, 1895 
Oct.  23, 1896 
Sept.ll,  1896 

do 

Mar.  1,1887 
July  1,1896 
Jan.  2,1887 
Sept.20,18e5 

Sept.  1,1890 


Sept.  1, 

do. 

Sept.  1, 
Sept  1, 
July  1, 
Aug.  1, 
Sept  1, 
July  1, 

do. 

do. 

Mar.  1, 
July  1, 
Sept  1, 
July  1, 
.-..do. 
Nov.  1, 
Sept.  1, 
Sept  i. 
Sept  1, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
Feb.  1. 
Feb.  16. 
Mar.  1, 

do. 

July  1, 
July  1, 
Feb.  15, 
Sept  1, 


1886 


1860 
1894 
1886 
1882 
1862 
1886 


1803 
1886 
1804 
1808 


1898 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1897 
1887 
1806 

1886 
1803 
1887 
1880 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  May  L 18S 

(25  Stat,  113). 


Act  June  10. 1886 
(29Stat,'J21>. 


ogle 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  cw  required  by  acta  of  February  8, 
18918,  and  June  7,  i<?57— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1807— Continued. 


Name. 

Poaition. 

Salary. 

Sex. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

Race. 

Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 

Item  of  appro- 
priation. 

CarlvOe  School.  Pa.— 
Continued. 

RhnAr  Sny*l«r 

Tailor 

$720 

600 
800 

600 
600 
600 
500 

420 
420 
360 
300 

W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

N. 
N. 
W. 

Feb.    1,1801 
July   1.1886 
Sept.  1,1890 

July   1,1803 
Feb.    1,1801 
July  1,1888 
July  1.1802 

July   1.1805 

do 

Sept.  1,1800 
July   1,1805 

Qeo.  W.Kemp 

Harness  maker 

Blacksmith  and  wagon 

maker. 
KnginAAr       ... 

Harry  F.Weber 

Ed.  W.Harkness 

W.H.Morrett 

Tinner  .. 

f^bo^^maker 

Phil  Norman 

HemuR  Pierce 

Wagon  trimmer  and 

punter. 
Fireman    -.  

Joseph  N.Jordan 

Gtoorge  Foulk 

do 

Tf»aTP'?tfir  . . 

WiiHaxn  Oray     . 

Caraon  School,  Nev. 

Act  June  10  IflBB 

Eujrene  Mead 

Superintendent 

ClOTk 

1,300 

000 

500 

800 

660 

600 

600 

800 

600 

720 

5uO 

540 

60 

400 

60 

540 

60 

720 

60 

180 

60 

60 

60 

60 

p.m.72 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

1. 

I. 

I. 

1. 

w. 

July  1,1806 
0«t.    8,1804 
Sc>pt.  1.1804 
Sept.  1,1806 
S<pt   1.1806 
AT^^^10,1806 
IXf.    7,1806 
Nov.  7,1806 
An^'    2,1806 
S<i»t.  1,1804 
May  12,1807 
Jfui.  18,1807 
Sopt.  1,1894 
May    3,1897 
Sopt.  1,1896 
N.)v.  6,1805 
July   1.1806 
Stpt.  1,1804 
July   1,1806 
Apr.  21, 1807 
Mar     1,1806 
St'pt.  1,1804 
July    1,1806 
Oct.  30,1806 

Nov.  10. 1804 

(29Stat.,d21). 

Bixnoon  L.  I^ee 

Physician 

S.  W.  Pugh 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Hnttie  Kt  Br-ifftow 

Ruth  Cooper 

do 

Jennie  Mollenkoph  — 
William  Mead 

Kindergartner 

Teacher  of  industries . 
Disciplinarian 

Ed'win  Sebanandore. . . 

Mary  Lu  Mead 

Matron 

Minnie  R.  Deem 

Annie  Hobbe 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Polly  Hicks 

Assistant  seamstress. . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laimdrees . . . 
Cook 

Barbara  Raney 

Nelly  Costello.      

Etelle  Carson 

Rnby  Winston 

Assistant  cook 

James  Furlong 

Farmer 

Peter  Dexter.  . 

Night  watchman 

Engineer 

Indian  assistant 

do 

John  Switch 

John  Moore . 

John  firown 

Albert  Coffin 

...    do  ... 

Charley  Dav**   

do 

WAr.KER    RIVER    DAY 
SCHOOL. 

Chamberlain  Boarding 

Teacher 

Act  June  10, 1806 
(20  Stat., 321). 

School,  Nev. 
John  Flinn    „. 

Superintendent 

1,200 

M. 

w. 

June21, 1807 

CJierokee  School,  N.  C. 

Act  June  10,1806 
(20  Stat.,  321). 

J.C.Hart 

H.T.Graves 

Superintendent 

Clerk 

1.300 
000 

1,000 
720 
660 
600 
600 
600 
600 
540 
150 
500 
150 
480 
380 
480 
150 
600 
600 

240 

M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

S-. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 
w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

N. 
£. 

w. 
w. 

1. 
I. 

July  24. 1806 
Oct.  28,1895 
Oct.  20, 1806 
Sept.  1,1806 
Mar.  1,1807 

do 

July  14,1806 
Sept.  1,1804 
July  31, 1806 
Sept.  2. 1806 
July  31, 1806 
Sept.l6, 1806 
Sept.  4.1806 
Mar.  22, 1807 
Sept.  1,1896 
Jan.    3.1807 

H.  L.  Oberlander 

Pbysician 

Lucy  P.Jones 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Fannie  R.  Scales 

Mary  E.  Bonif  au  t 

do. 

Stella  M.  Williams 

do 

W.T.Shelton 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

M|iryE.Th«iR7 

Hattie  A.  Shelton 

Stacy  Wahhaneeta 

Bertha  Heistad 

Se«m«tTe«« 

Mollie  Tramper 

Amelia  Maaingill 

John  N.  Lambert 

Assistant  seamstress. . 

Laundress 

Baker 

Clara  Jane  Easton 

Cook 

Sarah  Jackson 

Assistant  cook  .  .. 

July  1,1806, 

S.C.Liner 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith  and  band- 
master. 

July  1,1896 

W.P.Farmer 

Aug.  22, 1806 

July   1,1806 
May  11.1807 

Samson  Owl 

William  Wahaneeta . . . 

Gardener 3(X) 

oogle 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  cm  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
189£,  and  June  7, 1897— Coni&niied, 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDLLN  SCHOOL  SEBVICB  JUNE  80, 1807-Contiimed. 


Name 


Position. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Baoe. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
poeitiozL 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


ChfTokee  School.N.  C— 
Continuea. 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Big  Cove  School: 

James  B.  Welch  — 
Mary  E.Welch 

Bird  town  School: 

Mrs.  Starr  Hays — 
Julia  Lee 


Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Agency y  Okla. 


ARAPAHO  SCHOOL.. 


O.  H.  Parker 

Minnie  M.  Birch 

Veronica  Holliday — 
Emily  E.  Peake --.... 

Ada  W.  Crawford 

B.  B.  Custer 

Georgiana  Stebbins. . 

Claire  AblK>tt. 

Lizzie  M.  Btissett 

Glenna  Walker 

Anna  Curtis 

Katie  E.  Custer 

Inez  Midnight 

Pearl  Asbury 

EmmaFrass 

Allie  Staton 

Mary  McCormick 

Emma  Thompson 

William  Drummond. 

All)ert  Wheaton 

Thomas  C.  Winuey.. 
Ben  Road  Traveler  .. 


James  Starr 

Casper  Edson 

Clark  Starr 

Emma  Thompson . . 
Roecoe  Conkiing. . . 


RED  MOON  SCHOOL. 


WaUam  H.  Smith. 
St.  Pierre  Owen . . . 


GHET£I7NE  SCHOOL. 


A.  H,Viet8 

E.  J.  Viets 

Mary  E.  Dawes 

Ebenezer  Kingslev .. 
Peter  Lookarouna... 

Margaret  Laird 

Louus  L.  Meeker 

Louise  H.  Pilcher 

Delia  Briscoe 

Mabel  Tyler 

Mary  Hauscr 

Dulcie  Gharrett 

Jennie  Alfrey 

Myrtle  Maddox. 

Jennie  Alfrey 

Mary  L.  Barnes 

Fannie  Swink 

Josephine  Connelly.. 

A.  S.  Quick 

James  C.  Swink 

Moxie  L.  Hawry 

De  Forest  Antelope 

Fraak  J.  Fllkins 


Teacher 

Housekeeper  . 

Teacher 

Housekeeper  . 


p.m.OO 
p.m.30 

p.m.  60 

p.m.ao 


W. 
I. 


Sept.  1.1800 
do 

do 

Mar.  24. 1867 


Superintendent 

Teacher  .- 

do 

do - 

Kindergartner 

Teacher  of  industries. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

.....do 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. , 

Laundress 

AHsiHtaut  laundress. . . 

Baker..-. 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Night  watchman 

Assistant  indu  atrial 
teacher. 

Aa^iiatant  farmer 

Shoemaker 

Teamster  and  laborer. 

Apprentice 

do 


Superintendent . 
Farmer 


Superintendent 

Pnnei  pal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Kindergartner 

Teacher  of  industries. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress.. 

Laundress  

Aasfatant  laundress... 

Baker. 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

CaiTienter 

Tailor 

Shoemaker 

Night  watchman 


n.aoo 
m) 
im 

540 
600 
840 
660 
400 
WO 
150 
150 
400 
120 

4a) 

180 
400 
400 
9U0 
flOO 
600 
360 
240 

200 
240 
120 
60 
60 


1,000 
600 


.,200 

m) 

600 
540 
480 
600 
840 
660 
420 
150 
150 
400 
120 
400 
180 
400 
40f» 
300 
720 
720 
300 
240 
400 


M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W- 

F. 

w 

F. 

w 

F. 

I. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

w 

F. 

L 

P. 

W 

F. 

I. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

w 

F. 

w 

M. 

w 

M. 

w 

M. 

I. 

M. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
I. 

w. 
1. 

w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 


Nov.  19. 1806 
Sept.  6.18M 
June  4,1806 
May  11,1897 
Sept.  15,1804 
Dec>.  1.1896 
Sept.  10. 1885 
July  1,1896 
May  12.1897 
July  1.1896 
Dec  1.1896 
Jan.  1,1897 
Dec.  11-.  1896 
July   1.1805 


Oct. 
Jan. 
Oct. 
Mar. 

Sept. 


1.1895 

1.1897 
1.1895 
7.1897 
1,1894 


Jan.  19.1897 
Apr.  9.1897 
July   1.1895 

Mar.  19. 1897 
July  1.1896 
Mar.  19. 1807 
May  1,1897 
July   1,1896 


June  4,1897 
June  1.1897 


Oct.  16.1894 
July  1,1886 
Nov.  23. 1896 

do 

Dec.  12. 1896 
July  1,1886 
Dec.  1,1896 
July   1,1890 

do 

do 

Sept.  7,1896 
Oct.  1,1806 
July  21. 1806 
Apr.  23. 1887 
July  21, 1896 
July  1.1896 
July  1,1896 
Dec.  1,1896 
Apr.  2,1886 
July  1.1896 
Aug.l7, 1890 
July  1.1896 
Oct.    U}m 

igitized  by  V--  ^ 


Act  June  injSW 
(2tt-  ); 

trt-.  ». 

186;  -::.„ 

586). 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  Ftbruary  8, 
189S,  and  June  7,  i^57— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  mDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBVICB  JUNE  80,  MW— Continued. 


Name. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
hoe Agency^  Okla. — Con. 

CHVYSKKE  SCHOOLr— 

continned. 


Edward  WilUams. 

Gtoorge  Coons 

Colonel  Horn 

Anna  Bed  Clond . . 
Baldwin  Twins  .... 


WHUUjWIND  DAT 
BCHOOIi. 


C.H.Fain 

Flora  E.  Kirkpatrick . 


CUkepenne  Biver  Agency, 
8.  Dak. 

BOABDIKO  SCHOOL. 


John  A.  Oakland 

EUaH.  OUmore 

Henrietta  B.  Smith. . . . 

Tamar  T.  Johnson 

Le  Boy  "W.  Kennedy. . . 

AnpistF.  Daclos 

E.  C.  Tayloe 

MinaL-Bpradling 

Maud  B.  Tayloe 

Phflsbe  Nichols 

Lizzie  Y.Davis 

Ma«rie  Larrabee 

Annie  Horn 

Annie  American  Horse 

A.  W.Smith 

Tbomaa  Itches 


DAT  80HOOLS. 


Edson  Watson 

Carrie  H.  Watson. 
Marcia  De  Yinny . 

MaryBelUn 

John  F.  Carson 

Bird  L.Carson 


FmJ>  8BBTI0E. 


AIUeM-Bobinson 

MoDieSechler 

Chiloceo  School^  Okla, 


Ben.  F.Taylor 

W.F.Haygood 

Yinnie  Underwood . 

J.8.  Perkins 

Philena  E.  Johnson . 


AnnaD.BaxT 

Alice  Kingcade 

MattieHead 

C.  E.Da«enett 

May  Longenbaagh . 
Esther  MTDagenett . 

Helena  Blythe 

Hattie  E.  McCrary . . 
Edward  F.  Paddock 
JosepbineEBakestraw 
MprttiaE.Higgins.. 

Ahna  Willis 

Ada  Smith 


Poeitioii. 


Indian  amistant 

Assistant  farmer 

Teamster  and  laborer 

Apprentice 

do 


Teacher 

Housekeeper . 


1240 
200 
120 

eo 
ao 


p.m.72 
p.m.80 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

...-do 

....do 

Teacher  of  Industries. 

Farmer 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . . 

Baker 

Cook 

Janitor 


Teacher..... 
Seamstress  . 

Teacher 

Seamstress . 

Teacher 

Seamstress . 


Female  industrial 

teacher. 
....do 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Assistant  derk 

Physician 

Assistant  superinten- 
dent and  principal 
teacher. 

Teacher 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Assistant  teacher 

....do 

Kindergartner 

Muedo  feacher 

Disciplinarian 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

....do 

....do 


Salary. 


1,000 
720 

.  eao 
eoo 

540 
840 
720 

eoo 

480 
180 
600 
800 
180 
180 
480 
120 


p.m.flO 
p.m.80 

p.m.eo 
p.m.ao 
p.m.eo 
p.m.ao 


eoo 
eoo 


1,800 
1,200 

eoo 

1,000 
1,000 


720 

eeo 
eoo 
eoo 
eoo 

600 
720 

eoo 

900 
720 
600 
600 
480 


Sex. 


Date  of  ap- 
j>^  !  pointment 
^^'    to  present 

petition. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

L 
L 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


W. 


W. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 


July  1,1890 

do 

Mar.  1,1897 
July  1,1808 
Jan.    1,1897 


Sept.  1,1898 
Sept.l5,189e 


June28,1897 
Feb.  20,1897 

do 

Apr.  1  1897 
Feb.  20,1897 
June  17, 1897 
July  1,1897 
Oct.  e,1894 
July  1,1898 

do 

Sept.  1,1804 
Sept.  1,1895 
Sept  1,1896 
May  10, 1897 
Oct  12.1896 
Apr.  1,1897 


Sept.  1,1896 

....do 

Sept  l,18ge 
Sept  1,1896 
Sept  1,1898 
Sept  1,1896 


Nov.  5,1895 
Apr.    1,1896 


Julv  1,1896 
May  6,1894 
Oct  5,1894 
Dec.  22,1893 
Sept  10, 1806 


July  1,1895 
Oct  1,1894 
Sept  7,1894 
Jan.  16,1896 
Feb.  1,1897 
Jan.  16,1896 
July  1,1895 
May  10, 1897 
Apr.  2,1897 
Feb.  16,1897 
Jan.  80,1897 
July  1,1895 
.....do 


Act  June  10. 1896 
(29  Stat,  821). 


Act  June  10.1896 
(29  Stat,  &). 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8^ 
189^,  and  June  7,  i^7— Continned. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBYICE  JUNE  80, 1807-Oaiitinn6d. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary 


Sex 


Race. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Itexmyi  A-ppiro- 
priation. 


ChUocco  Schooh  OJda.— 
Continued. 


Lida  Bartholo  w 

Blanche  McArthur . 
Josie  Ronbedeau  . . . 

Delia  C.Cook 

Jennie  Deer 

Frank  Purdy 

Fannie  Puroy 

Dora  Purdy 

Trice  S.Owen 

Catherine  Owen 

Albert  Mathias 

C.P.M<»le 

Marv  Mogle. 
NoanLoneen 
John  Kimble. . 
Joseph  Hoekins  — 

J.A.Cook 

Qeorge  Shureman . 

W.A.Scothom 

Levi  Jones 

Etta  Purdy  . 


Lee  Daily  ... 
G^eorge  Pancake . 


Perry  Lavarie 

Clay  Brown 

Philip  Roubedeau  .. 

Nora  Hampton 

Pearl  Smith 

Katie  Carson 

Anna  Dagenett 

Susie  Fuller 

Birdie  Recoir 

Tennyson  Berry 

Noble  Star 

Willie  Pappan 

Fritz  Hendrix 

"Warren  Hardy 

Peter  Bamabv 

Maxie  Frizzlenead . . 
Thomas  Reynolds . . . 
Lawrence  Horton.. 
Augustus  Prankier. 

Myrtle  Smith 

Joe  Crazy  Bear 


Clontarf  Boarding 
School^  Minn. 


Martin  J. Egan... 
James  Finnegan. 
Mary  Donahue. . . 

John  Green 

Catherine  Egan. . 
Bridget  Casey — 
James  McOum. . 


Colorado  River  Agency 
Boarding  School,  Colo. 


Worlin  R  Bacon 

Herbert  J.  Curtis 

Mary  Fennel 

JohnW.  Swlck 

BubyB.  Hersey 

Julia  V.Clark 

Alice  A.  Lusk  Davis. 

Hepi^ 

Ocha 

Ida 

Ethel  Van  Every 

Elvira  T.  Bacon 

Roy  Duncan 

Eddie  Harris 


Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . 

Baker 

Cook 

Assistantcook 

Farmer 

Stewardess 

Nurseryman 

Tailor 

Assistant  tailor 

Cari>enter 

Shoemaker 

Blacksmith 

Night  watchman 

Oardener 

Engineer 


Assistant  engineer . 

Hospital  COOK 

Herder  and  butcher 
Assistant  herder  and* 
butcher 

Janitor 

Laborer 

Harness  maker . . 
Female  sergeant 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Male  sergeant . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

Apprentice  — 

do 

...-do 

..-do 

....do 

....do 


$600 

fiOO 
960 
600 
800 
500 
500 
800 
900 
600 
600 
600 
500 
800 
480 
600 
480 
600 
720 
480 
240 
300 

2M 
240 
480 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
00 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
00 


W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


July  1,1806 
Aug.  29. 1886 
Mar.  1,1806 
Jan.  1.1895 
Oct.  7,1895 
July  1.1895 
July  11, 1896 
July  1.1896 
Sept.  1,1894 
Aug.  21, 1803 
Sept.14,1891 
Aug.  24, 1896 
Apr.  13,1896 
July   1,1886 

.....do 

Sept.  1.1890 
July  17,1898 
Sept.  1,1898 
Aug.  1,1883 
8ept.ll,  1886 
Joly   1,1886 

do 

do 


Sept.  1,1896 
Sept.11,1896 
July  1.1896 
Sept.  1,1896 

.....do 

Feb.  8,1896 
Sept  1.1896 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sept.  1,1896 
Sept.  1,1896 

.....do 

do 

do 

Nov.  11, 1886 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Laundress 

Cook 


1,200 
600 
480 
600 
540 
400 
400 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Apr.  14, 1897 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress.. 

do 

Cook 

Assistantcook 

Engineer 


1,000 
720 
660 
600 
720 
600 
600 
150 
240 
150 
120 
600 
150 
120 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 


Sept.  8,1895 
Sept.  5,1895 

....do 

July  L1896 
Oct.  22.1886 
Sept.  9,1896 
Aug.  16. 1885 
July  1.1895 

do 

do 

do 

Mar.  6.1896 
Mar.  9, 1897 
July  1,1890 


ActJunelU.iaB6 
(29  Stat.,  321). 


Act  June  10, 1886 
(28Btat..33i). 
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lAst  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
1892,  and  June  7,  i^^— Ck)ntinTied. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1807-Contlnued. 


Name. 

Position. 

Salary. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 

Item  of  appro- 
priation. 

CoiviUejigeney,  Wash. 

Act  June  10, 1806 
(20  Stat.,  821). 

BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Robert  D.  Shutt 

T.isTfA  A,  8)lUtt    .... 

Industrial  teacher 

Seamstrefls. 

$000 

600 

p.m.  72 
p.m.40 



M. 
F. 
F. 

M. 

F. 

W. 

W. 

L 

W. 
W. 

Aug.  0,1806 
Oct.    1,1806 
July  1,1806 

Sept.  1,1806 
do 

Ron^  lia  Finer ,  . 

Cook 

NSBPILEM  DAT  SCHOOL. 

John  M.Butchart 

Crow  Agency^  Mont. 

CHOW  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper . 

ActJunelO,18e6 
(20  Stat.,  821). 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher  ....  ... 

1,000 
660 
6U0 
600 
600 
540 
500 
480 
480 
600 
300 
450 
300 
450 
450 
300 
540 

600 
600 
480 
450 
450 
000 
450 

M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

W. 
W. 

W. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

May  17, 1807 
May   6,1806 
July    1.1806 
June  3,1807 
Jan.    3.1807 
Mar.  12,1807 
July  1,1806 
Apr.  15. 1807 
July   1.1806 
Apr.  26, 1806 
July   1,1806 

do 

May   6.1807 

do 

June  21, 1807 
July  1,1806 
Nov.  8,1806 

July  1,1806 
Sept.  1,1806 
July  1,1806 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Laura  B.  Cottrell 

E  Irene  Shobe 

Martha  R.  Hanks 

Matron         

Chas.  J.Mayers 

John  Morrison 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Seamstrefw 

Louisa  McCormick  .... 
Edith  E.  Mac  Arthur. . 
M.  FarreU 

Ofvtrge  Hill  

Farmer 

A.  Gray 

Assistant  seamstress. . 
lAundress  ., 

n    MAftin 

Elizabeth  L.  Martin . . . 
Carrie  A.  Miller 

Assistant  laundress. . . 
Baker 

Georee  W.  Humphrey. 
Minme  Reed.. ...... 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Jessie  Mattoon 

Kindergaptnep 

Teacher 

MONTANA  INDUSTRIAL 
BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Fannie  M.  BCayers 

Jessie  L.  Spencer 

Matron 

Susan  Kellett 

Seamstress 

Anna  Hauck 

Laundress 

Cook 

Don  CTu^hmiCn 

Farmer 

rtintmi  Smith .. .  ,. 

Assistant  f ai*mer 

Crotc  Creek  Agencu. 

Act  Apr.  20, 1868 
(15 Stat..  635): 

act  June  10, 1806 
(20Stat.,a21). 

8,  Dak. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Frank  F.Avery 

Augusta  S.  Hultman.. 

Snp©rint©ndent 

Teacher 

1,200 
720 
660 
540 
600 
720 
660 
500 
500 
120 
120 
480 
120 
120 
480 
120 
120 
360 
240 
240 

720 
860 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
P. 
F. 
F. 
F 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 

F. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 

w. 
w. 

Nov.  10. 1894 
Feb.    1.1N07 
Julv    LI.S95 
Aug.    l.lhOa 
Feb.    7,1806 
July    1,1806 

do 

Jiin.     1.1S05 
Julv   ti.KsOS 
Se\k.  1JS05 
Apr.    l.iS9« 
July    1.LS86 
July24.1,S86 
Jiin.    1.1  s97 

a;t.  10.  IS05 

a;t.     1JS95 
Mayll.lsSW 
Apr.^O.  ).sS)7 
Feb.    J.lh97 
Apr.  36, 1897 

Nov.  18, 1804 
Feb.    1.18W 

T<i7.7.ie  A.  Richards 

Henrietta  R.  Freemont 
EmniR  K^ne  -  - .  „  , . 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

Kindergartner 

Teacher  of  industries. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Frank  A.  Thackery .... 

M.E.Blanchard 

AnnaM.  Avery 

Nora  A.  Buzzard 

Anna  Butcher 

Assistant  seamstress., 
do 

Anna  Hand. 

Hannah  TiOnerflran.  . 

Laundress . . 

Mrs.  Shield          ..  . 

Assistant  laundress . . . 
....  do.  . 

Mrs.  Four  Star 

Carrie  Yarofch 

Cook 

Mary  Good  Girl 

Assistant  cook 

Jean  D.  Surrounded... 

do 

Maurice  Head 

Farmer  ... 

L.  Archambeau 

HAnryArnith    ..    ... 

Indian  assistant 

CROW  CREEK    HOSPI- 
TAL. 

Mary  R.Hall  

Nurse 

Jennie  Hellekson 

Laundress  and  cook. . . 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  Si 
189t,  and  June  7, 1897— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDLLN  8CHCX)L  SEBVICE  JUNE  80, 1807— OontinncML 


Name. 


Poaitlori. 


Salary- 


Sex. 


Ra<^. 


Date  of  ai>- 

pointment 

to  present 

position- 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Crow  Creek  Agency^ 
8.  Dak,— Con. 

nELD  SERVICE. 

A.J.  Wells 


ORAOB  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

F.W.Wertz 

Msrr  S.  Stockbridge . . . 

Fred  Vandal 

Emma  J.  Wertz 

Mn-Jeneyse 


DeviU  Lake   Agency^ 
N.Dak. 

DAT  SCHOOLS. 

No.  1: 

Wellington  Salt 

Edith  L.  Salt 

No.  2: 

Jeff  D.Day 

EttieA.Day 

No.  8: 

Wm.  M.  Peterson . . . 

Florence  E.  Peterson 


Flandreau     Schools, 
8.  Dak. 


Leslie  D.  Davis  

Charles  S.  Woodin  . . .. 

Reed  J.  Snyder 

Mattie  Jones 

Flora  P.  Cnshman.... 

Lncy  N.  Jones 

KateF.Bntler 

Florence  A.  Davis  . ... 

Mary  Coady 

Alice  Sechler 

M.  A.  Atchison 

Aimes  Eastman 

BebieMead 

Winnie  Tyler 

JennieNngent 

William  A.Harris-... 

Theodore  Walter 

David  H.  Ronbedean . 

James  Gtoings 

AllanF.  Morrison 

Francis  Bonga 

Julia  A.  Walter 


Fort  Belknap  Agency 
boarding  school,  Mont. 


Henry  W.  Spray 

JohnM.  Sweeney 

BenJ.  Caswell 

Hermione  C.  Sempf ... 

R.  B.  Ghmnaway 

Gtortrude  A.  Sweeney. 

Maria  Denner 

Minnie  Gkuinaway 

Alice  Aubrey 

l^iry  Peterson 

Rosa  Enemy  Boy 

Alice  M.  Hunter 

Charles  A.  Damon 


JuhnLizzard 


Female  industrial 
teaoher. 


Principal  teacher 

Matron 

Industrial  teacher 

Cook  and  laundress . . 
Assistant  cook   and 
laundress. 


•MO 


79) 
600 

8ao 

400 
120 


F. 


W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 


July  i,ia» 


Feb.    1,1»7 

do..... 

Mar.S,1807 
Feb.  1.1807 
Apr.  1J8Q7 


Teacher 

(General  housekeeper. 

Teacher 

(General  housekeeper . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper . 


p.m.TS 
p.m.  80 

p.m.  72 
p.m.80 

p.m.72 
p.m.80 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 


Sept.  i,ia» 
.....do 


..do... 
do 


Oct.  21,1808 
do 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Princiiwd  teacher 

Teacher 

...do 

...do 

Music  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

....do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Baker 

Cook 

Farmer 

TaUor 

Night  watchman 

Indian  assistant 

do 

Fireman 

Nurse 


1,600 

eoo 

900 
000 
600 
540 

eoo 

600 
600 
860 
600 
800 
500 
480 
500 
720 
000 
4^ 
00 
00 
860 
p.m.60 


Superintendent 

Teacher. 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . . 

Cook 

Shoe  and  harness 

maker. 
Indian  assistant 


Mar.  8,1804 

ScTit.  I.TflM 
&-M.t.l7. 1H96 
Jiilv  1.1  H86 
8cn;t.n.l.H86 
JuU  1,1, H06 
Apf.28, 1H86 
Mar.  8.1HW 
AuK'.24.1,S86 
July  1.1H96 
Aiitr.:n.lH96 
July  1.H86 
Frl)  24.^^«8 
a-pt.  1.1.S94 
Mar.  2,  1H83 
Dor  T.HO0 
A::-     M«5 

Got.  1^4.  idW 
July  1,18M 
Mar.  1,1807 
July  1,1807 
June  1,1807 


1,200 
660 
000 
540 
720 
600 
480 
500 
800 
480 
800 
480 
600 


00     M. 


June  1,1807 
Sept.  1,1806 
Sept.28,1806 
Mar.  11, 1807 
Nov.  1.1805 
Oct.  7,1806 
Mar.  1,1804 
Mar.  11. 1807 
Get.  15,1886 
Apr.  27, 1807 
July  1,1806 

.....do 

Apr.  1.1804 

July  1,1805 


ActJuneiains 
(208tat.,8a). 


Act  June  10, 1801 
(20Btat.,8n<. 


Act  May  1.  im 

(26  8tat.,12l>. 
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ZAst  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau^  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
189i,  and  June  7,  i^P7— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  8BBVICB  JUNE  80, 1887-Oontlnned. 


Position. 

Salary. 

Sex. 

Baoe. 

Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 

Item  of  appro- 

Boarding    School, 
.Ifont. —Continned. 

Kroma  Trail 

I'annl^  8tf>^nd1ngr  ('^^'^f 

Indian  assistant 

do 

«S8 

60 

lao 

120 

F. 

S-. 

M. 
M. 

I.* 

Jnly  1,1885 

do 

Aug.  26, 1886 
July  1,1886 
do 

CTtiff-rlfw  01iaml>BrllTY 

do      

l>avid  LonKFox 

Peter  LongfHorse. 

Shoemaker  apprentice 
..do 

Wiort  Berthold  Agency, 

Act  Mar.  8,1881 
(26Stat,10e2). 

N.Dak. 
bbownhto  boarding 

SCHOOL. 

O.ELOateB 

Snperintendent 

Teacher 

1,000 
720 
660 
720 
600 
600 
480 
480 
60 

S 

60 
60 
60 

p.m.  60 
p.m.48 

p.m.  60 
p.m.48 

p.m.  00 

p.m.ao 

M. 
M 

F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

^: 

W. 
W. 

l". 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

I. 
w. 

Nov.  21, 1884 
Oct.    1,1886 
Nov.  1,1886 
July   1,1886 
Nov.  11, 1886 
Dec.  14,1886 
Jan.  14,1887 
July  1,1886 

do 

do: 

do 

Mar.  1,1887 

do 

do 

Jnly  1,1886 
....  do 

do 

do 

Sept.  1,1886 
Oct    8,1886 

Jam^w  BtftlAy  .  _ ! 

Bertba  D.  Lockridge. . . 

do 

JamesB.  Jensen 

Rl^ifl.Tinr  "R.  Rryan 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Ida  CnrtiflB 

KAAiriRtrAWf    

Helen  Y.Smith 

Cook 

Hannah  LevlngB 

ZoraBnmw 

Indian  assistant 

do 

ftAlva  Ijockwood  

do 

Alfred  Andrews 

....  do 

'Nathan  fl^nnn 

do 

Trilby  S.  Crow 

DAT  SCHOOLS. 

No.  1: 
Michael  F.Minnehan 

No.  2: 

AmasaW.  Moeee.... 

Emma  L.  Moees 

No.8: 

Chas.  W.  HoflPman 

Teacher 

Qeneral  housekeeper . . 

Teacher 

Qeneral  housekeeper. . 

Teacher 

Carolette  S.  Hoffman 

F'ort  Hall  Agency 
Boarding    School, 
Idaho, 

General  housekeei>er . . 

Act  Feb.  28,1888 

Snperintendent 

Clerk 

1.000 
900 
660 
600 
540 
600 
600 
500 
250 
600 
600 
120 
120 
480 

60 
480 

60 
800 
860 
720 

880 
120 
120 

M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F 
F. 
F. 
F 
F. 
F 
F 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 
I. 
I. 

Apr.  1,1886 

jTiK-'-rv  1.SB3 

Qi               86 
S<               05 

A.-^  -     m 

N.>v,-u,  l^«6 
D<M-. -1.1.S85 
Jiui.  :il.lS85 
F.'h.    H.1H86 

at    5.iHe5 

Julv  ;^{.  1.H86 
Julv    1.1H96 
Nov.LiI,  1.H86 
Doc.    1,1H85 
July    1.1H96 
Feb.    4,1886 
Julv    1,1  H96 
Sopt.5.1.se4 
Ai.r.   S.1.H06 
Jl,lvL*7   1-^ 

Feb.  6,1886 
July  1,1886 
do 

(26  Stat.,  688); 
act  June  10, 
1896  (28  Stat., 
321). 

Ira  Pnnkhouser ...     . , . 

Ada  Zimmerman 

Marr  C.  RanLsey 

Teacher 

do 

LeTi  Levering 

LettieE  Foley 

Dmsilla  Churchill 

do 

Kindergartner 

Matron 

Mrs.  Ira  Pnnkhonser . . 
Lizzie  Woodbnm 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Florence  Teter 

Nurse 

Anna  Williams 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . 
do 

Swrie  Ynpe , 

Jeanette  ^ocatello 

Dorcas  J.  Harvey 

Bebeoca  Bronco 

Mary  Jackson — 

BettieYandell 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . . 
Cook 

Assistant  cook 

C.  M.  Bnmgamer 

Farmer 

0.  A.  r!hni''*bill 

Gardener . 

A1  RoHfTFinn  ...    ... 

Shoe  and    harness 
maker. 

Night  watchman 

AuDrentice         ...... 

JohnW.  Parker 

do 

Fort  Laotoai  School, 

Ed.McConvine 

O.J.  West 

Treaty  June  8, 
1863  (14  Stat., 
647);  act  June 
10,  1886  (28 
Stat.,  821). 

Snperintendent 

Clerk 

1,500 
1.000 

M. 

M. 

w. 
w. 

July   1,1883 
Jan.  16,1884 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
1892,  and  June  7,  i^97— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1807-Coiitinued. 


Name. 


PoBltion. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Item  of  an>ro- 
primtion. 


Fort  Lapwai  School^ 
/doAo— Continued. 

Maggie  Standing 

Viola  C.  McCon^lle . . . 
Minnie  Schiffbaner . . . 

Daisy  Hnrst 

Wm.  L.Smith 

Annie  M.MUler 

Mazie  Crawford 

Harriet  Spaf ord 

Maggie  O^eefe 

Annie  Grant 

Annie  EUenwood 

Amos  Henry 

EllaWilkins 

Mary  Ann  Grant 

Reuben  Reynolds 

D.B.Hllbert 

James  Miles 

Elmer  Whitfield 

WilUamAlfrey 

Mart  Grove  Jackson  . 

Martha  Hill 

Agatha  Forgarty 

Abel  Grant 

John  Kane 

Louis  Edwards 

Delia  Soth 

James  Parsons 

John  Williams 

J.McCormick 


Fort  Lewis  Indian 
school^  Colo. 

Thomas  H.  Breen 

Prank  Kyselka 

Alice  Simpson 

James  J.  Duncan 

Nicodemus  B.  Herr... 

Sadie  P.  Aspaas 

Harriett  Holliday 

Emma  L.Miller 

Lenna  M.  Mead 

Blanche  T.  Thomas... 

Thomas  P.  Youree 

Joe  D.Oliver 

Ada  B.  Miller 

Ursula  Padilla 

Jennie  T.  Breen 

Martha  R.  Clarke 

Mary  McDonald 

Katie  McDonald 

Charles  Suttle 

JosieBoyles 

Hans  Aspaas 

Dawson  Cooke 

J.  S.  Anglea 

Morgan  Toprock 

Frank  Martin  

Robert  Sans  Puer 

BertDunlap 

Carl  Johnson 

Marie  Montoya 

Naeeeteday 

Allen  Jadode. 


Katie  Creager 

L  ah  poo    Tanakanip- 

Thomas  Damon 


Fort  Mojave  school, 
Ariz. 

John  J.  McKoin 

Maud  A.  Eason 

Arthur  T.  Newcomb. . 


Principal  teacher  — 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Kindergartner 

Teacher  of  industries 

Matron 

Second  matron 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 
Assistant  laundress. . 

Baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith 

Gardener 

Male  assistant 

do 

Female  assistant 

do 

Cadet  sergeant...:.... 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

Issue  clerk 


$840 
720 

eoo 

600 
900 
600 
600 
GOO 
600 
00 
60 
300 
500 
60 
300 
720 
300 
300 
00 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
00 
60 
60 
130 


July  1,1»6 
Oct.  1,1396 
May  22, 1897 
Oct.  17,1896 
July  1,1805 
Nov.  14.1896 
Jan.    1.1896 


July 
Apr. 
Sept. 
Apr. 
Jan. 


1,1898 
1,1897 
1,1805 
1,1897 
1,1897 


Nov.  14, 1896 
Apr.   1,1897 

.....do 

July  1,1896 
Oct.    1,1896 

do 

do 

Apr.  1,1897 
Oct.  1,1896 
Apr.  1,1897 
Oct.    1.1806 

do 

Jan.    1,1897 

do 

Apr.  1,1897 

.....do 

Oct.    1,1896 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

...-do 

....do 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

...do 

Kindergartner 

Teacher  of  industries. 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . 

Laundress 

Baker 

Cook 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer 

Carpenter 

Tailor 

Shoemaker 

Night  watchman 

Indian  assistant 

do 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 

.do. 


1.600 
1,000 
730 
660 
600 
540 
480 
540 
540 
600 
900 
720 
660 
360 
600 
540 
480 
500 
300 
600 
720 
600 
720 
480 
300 
240 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 


W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

1. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


Apr.  10, 1804 
Oct.  9,1896 
July  1,1895 
Nov.  30, 1804 
Sept.20,1896 
May  28.1897 

....fdo 

Apr.  3,1807 
Apr.  IM,  1.^97 
0<t.  r,lH96 
Feb.  Z\,  1.S96 
Sept.  1,1  H% 
Apr.  h).  1.S97 
Oft.  UM.^tOe 
Sept.  1.1  .S&4 
May  11.1895 
Apr.  U,  1895 
Ort.  11,1804 
Au^.  l.lHOe 
July  1,1H96 
Fel..  'Zi.  1.S96 
Mav  1,1.^7 
Jiilv  1,1894 
Sept.  1.1.S96 
July    1,1896 

do 

do 

do 

July  1,1895 
July  5,1896 
Aug.  1,1896 
Jan.  1,1807 
Feb.   1,1807 

Apr.  1,1807 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Physician  and  discipli- 
narian. 


1,600 

900 

1,000 


Apr.  22, 1896 
.Tune  4,1896 
July    1,1896 


Act  June  10. 1806 
(29  Stat.,  321). 


Act  June  10.1896 
(29  Stat.,  321), 
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ZAst  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau^  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
1892,  and  June  7,  i^d7— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1897— Continued. 


Name. 

Position. 

Salary. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 

Item  of  appro- 
priation. 

Fort  Mojave  School, 
Ariz.-ConVd. 

James  E.  Kirk 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

$840 
660 
600 
600 
840 
660 
600 
360 
600 
120 
120 
500 
120 
600 
120 
720 
720 
180 
144 
144 
180 
144 

M. 
F. 
F. 
P. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
.  F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

W. 
W. 

W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

An  e  34.1806 
8t        4,1806 
S<       L7,1804 
S<        4,1896 
Ji         1,1896 
M        6,1896 
M        J7,1896 
A        »,1896 
Ji        1,1806 
S<        4.1896 

Dec.  15;  i^' 
Sept.  4, 1896 
Dec.  10,1896 
Sept.  1,1896 
July   1,1896 
Oct.    6,1803 
July   1,1896 

do 

do 

Sept.11,1896 
July   1,1896 

Carrie  M.  Darnell 

Lacv  Still  well 

do 

Ellen  B.  Riley 

Kindorgartner 

Teacher  of  industries. 
Matron 

C.  L.  Porter _ 

Oliver  Newoomb 

Ida  McCabe 

Assistant  matron 

.do.            

Olaudica  Calac    ..  . 

Carrie  Gross 

Seamstress 

Margaret  Parley 

LoluHall 

do 

Julia  Cannon 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . . 
Cook 

Mable  Chunyl 

Lou  E.  Curtis 

Hwr^T^  Hoxnera 

Assistant  cook.  .....  . 

Arthur  Ellison 

Farmer 

Henry  Schlegel 

John  Asakeet  

Engineer 

Night  watchman 

do 

Ijut^^  Pfl-'*nier  ,  ,. 

Samuel  Spatter  bones.. 

Francis  fiT.  Clark 

Albert  Bedell 

Asst.  disciplinarian... 
Assistant  engineer.... 

JTtw-f  Peck  Agency 

Act  May  1,1888 
(25  Stat.,  116). 

ScKooU  Mont, 

Fred  C.  CampbeU 

Agnes  G.  Lockhart 

Lucy  Ghordon 

Superintendent 

Teacher 

1,200 

660 
600 
540 
480 
600 
720 
600 
480 
300 
120 
600 
300 
600 
120 
500 
500 
120 
720 
480 
480 
480 

M. 

P. 

F. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M.' 

M. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 

July   1,1*»96 
Miv   7,1896 
Ji        1, 1896 
D        4,1896 
M        !5,1897 
Ji        1.1896 
N        25, 1895 
N        LI.  1895 
Ji        1,1896 
M.      3,1896 
S<        8,1896 
O        3,1895 
M        !2,18OT 
D        1,1894 
O        19,1896 
S(         1,1894 
A         1, 1896 
M        L0,1897 
N        28,1896 
S<i  ;    1,1896 
Ori     3,1895 
May  ;)5, 1807 

do 

AdaB.  Sisson 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

Robert  De  Poe 

Lucy  Maley  - .' 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

S.  D.  Woolsey 

Ella  Campbell 

Battle  J.  Hickson 

Marv  Laurent 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Nellie  Trexler      

do 

Esther  Mountf ord 

Seamstress 

Maud  Dee     

Assistant  seamstress.. 
Laundress 

Lillian  EFnIlfM?. 

Jacob  Wirth 

Assistant  laundress . . . 
Baker           

Emma  Kiehl 

Cook 

Frank  Fagnaut 

Assistant  cook 

D.  H.  Bover 

Carpenter 

Fidge  Purdy 

Tailor 

Joseph  Mountf  ord 

William  Sherrill 

Laborer 

Fort  Shaw  School,  Mon  t. 

Act  June  10, 1896 

W,  H.  WiiiBl^w 

Superintendent  and 
imysician. 

1,700 

800 
720 
660 
600 
540 
500 
600 
840 
720 
720 
600 
600 
360 
600 
600 
540 
540 
600 
600 
600 

M. 

M. 

P. 
P. 

M. 
P. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

V. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

Nov.  3,1896 

July   1.1896 
July   1,1893 
Sept.  1,1894 
May  15, 1895 
May  36. 1896 
May   6,1897 
June  1,1895 
Sept.28, 1896 
July   1,1896 
Aug.  19, 1896 
Mar.  11, 1897 
Oct.  17,1896 
Sept.  6,1806 
Sept.  1,1804 
Oct.    9,1895 
Jan.    1,1895 
July   1,1896 
Mar.  9,1897 
July  1,1896 
do 

(29  Stat.,  321). 

M.J.  Pleas 

Ida  M  Roberts 

Teacher 

Belle  Roberts 

do 

W  C  Collenbere 

....  do 

Mattie  E.  Caldwell 

do 

J.W.Lewis 

do 

Sarah  M.  Patterson 

Music  teacher    

Byron  E.White 

F.N.Asken 

Teacher  of  industries. 
Farmer ,,^,,,^, 

Chauncy  Y.  Robe 

Kate  E.  Hunt 

PisciplinaHfl-n    . , .  ... 

Matron  ......... 

Olive  B.White 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Josephine  Langley 

8.H.  w"eb6ter 

Nurse - 

Seamstress 

Jennie  Gibb      .    

Laundress ....... 

Marie  DeLeeuw 

Cook 

David  W.  Cassidy 

Carpenter 

P.A.Walter 

Tailor 

Louis  Goings 

Shoe  and  harness 
maker. 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  Febmarif  8^ 
1892^  and  June  7,  i^^— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBVIGE  JUNE  80.  l8»7-Oontiiin«d. 


Name. 


Fort  Shaw  ScJiool,  Mont, 
—Continued. 


Gtoorge  B.  Johnson — 
Oairett  White  Horse. 

Charley  Sebastin 

Paul  Calf  Looking 

Inez  Alvers 

Marv  Johnson 

Lizsde  Wlrth 

Wallace  Night  Gun . . . 

Peter  Adams 

David  Ripley 

Henry  Kennedy 

Orrie  Sheriff 

Rose  Aubrey 

Oliver  Racine 


Fort    Totten    School, 
N.Dak. 


Wm.  P.  Canfleld . 
Frank  W.  Blake.. 
Wm,  J.  Parker.. - 


Donald  R.  Osborne ... 
Jennie  L.  Voe  winkle. . 

Ida  La  Chappelle 

Flora  V.  West 

Marie  C.  Canfleld 

IdaNessel 

Ellen  E.  Rolette 

James  W.  Blackwell. . 
Emma  V.  Blackwell . . 

Emily  Winquist 

Joseph  Fisher 

Josephine  Parker 

MaryRustom 

Norman  Jerome 

Antoine  Buisson 

Ruf us  W.  Ricker 

Howard  W.  Hastings . 


Qeo.  C.  Warren 

Robert  Smith 

Moses  Godon 

Joseph  A.  Bellanger . 
Alfred  Venne 


Orey  Nuns  School,  Fort 
Totten,  N.  Dak 

Margaret  Joan  Page. . 

Margaret  Cleary 

Mary  Hart 

Bridget  M.  Cleary 

Mathilda  Thuot 

Marv  Bender 

Alodia  Arsenault 

Mary  Rose  Renaud ... . 

Fort  Yuma  School,  Cal. 


MaryO'Neil 

W.T.Hefferman , 

Mary  O'Connor , 

Virginia  Franco 

Francis  Lee  Beavers. 

Mary  Laviu 

Felix  Cnrran , 

Andrew  Rendon 

Lizzie  ReiUy 

Annie  Purcell 

Mary  Howard 

Modesto  Absotz 

Maria 


Podtion. 


Salary. 


Blacksmith 

Niffht  watchman. 
Indian  assistant.. 

.....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

....do 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Assistant  clerk  and 
storekeeper. 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Kindergartner 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

TaUor 

Shoe  and  harness 
maker  and  band- 
master. 

Night  watchman 

Engineer 

Cadet  sergeant 

do 

do 


Principal  teacher . . 
Aflsistant  teacher . 

do 

Assistant  matron . . 

do 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 


Superintendent 

Phjsician 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Disciplinarian 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Afisistaut  seamstress. 
Laundress 


Sex. 


Raoe. 


800 
flO 
00 
00 
00 
60 
00 
00 
60 
00 
00 
60 
00 


1,000 
900 
430 

780 
000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
860 
300 
500 
GOO 
500 
GOO 
800 
800 
600 
480 
720 


800 
720 
72 
00 

46 


600 
600 
500 
600 
400 
480 
400 
480 


1,200 
1,200 
720 
600 
640 
480 
840 
600 
660 
800 
600 
800 


W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


8ept^l888 
Feb.  1,1807 
Sept.  15, 1806 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.  17,1806 
Nov.  1,18B6 
Dec.  21,1806 
Feb.    1,1807 

do 

May  6,1807 
May   1,1807 


July  1,1806 
July  1,1808 
do 


May  12,1806 
8opt.  1,1806 
Dec.  1,1806 
May  4.1807 
Nov.  14, 1808 
Jan.  24,1807 
Nov.  25, 1896 
Nov.  26, 1804 
July  1,1803 
Dec.  27,1804 
July  1,1801 
July  1,1806 
Sopt.26,1804 
Jan.  1,1806 
Sept.  1,1804 
Nov.  18, 1806 
Aug.  1,1802 


Sept  12, 1806 
Sept.11.1896 
Mar.  2,1807 

do 

do 


July   1,1808 

....do 

do 

Dec.  12,1808 
Sept.  1.18B6 
Aug.  4,1802 
July  1,1806 
.....do' 


July  1,1803 

.....do 

do 

do 

Sept.  1,1804 

do 

Sept.  1,1805 
Sept.  2,1896 
July  1,1805 
Oct.  1,1804 
July  1.1806 
Jan.  1,1807 
Sept.  7,1806 


Act  June  10.1800 
(20  8tat.r«l). 


Act  June  10,1806 
(20  Stat.,  SI). 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau^  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8y 
189S,  and  June  7,  i597— CJontinued, 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  ao,  l»r7-Continned. 


Name. 


Poeitioii. 


Salary- 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  preeent 
position. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Fort  Tuma  School^ 
Oo/.— Cont'd. 


Justine.. ..-•--— ---••• 

Ursie 

Patrick  Escalantd 

MU  Mohave 

Anna  O'Connor 

Georges.  Hilb 

JohnT.  Whittington. . 

PanchoLechero 

FredHaahaw 

James  Jaeger 

Richard  Sach  o  neigh . 

Joseph  Tan  an 

Hubert  Mish 

Ambrose  Sahom 

Anthony  Nes  a  hiah. . 

William  Eddy 

Henry  Tsenophye 


Angostine  Sha  ot . . . 

Conrad  Eahyn 

Innocent  Momishia. 

Harry  Qnacott 

~      •skMiguel 


Patrick] 


Genoa  School^  Nebr, 


J.E.  Roes... 

Henry  O.  Colley 

Lizzie  H.  Toung 

Elspeth  L.  Fisher... 
Clara  C.  McAdam. . . 

Olive  a  Wait 

Irene  B.  Jemison 

Mary  Daagherty  ... 
Reuben  Red  Wolf... 

Cora  P.  Weaver 

George  Nichols 

J.G.Lillibridge 

Ida  Rosa 

Bertha  Qpicn? 

MaryH.Onpp 

Cynthia  Thurston . . 

Mary  J.  Young 

Emma  Mart 

Emma  A.  Seaman .. . 
William  Thompson. 

James  Welch 

N.S.  Nelson 

Jesse  McOallum 


Frank  L.  Richards. . 

Ada  Rice 

Julia  Bullock 

Julia  GK)odwln , 

Fannie  Pnlliam 

Florence  Hawk 

Clarence  Fisher 

Robert  Marshall.... 

Joseph  Pawnee 

John  Spratt 


Chxtnd  Junction  ScJwol, 
Colo. 


Theo.  G.  Lemmon . .. 
Charles  H.  Schooley . 

HemanR.Bull 

Freddie  A.  Hough . . . 

Ella  L.  Patterson 

Lizzie  M.  Lampson .. 
LQlie  B.  Crawford... 
David  B.  Hill 


Prank  Pierce 

Arthur  Upehaw. 


Laundrew 

do 

Baker 

Assistant  baker 

Cook 

Carjwnter 

Shoemaker 

Chief  watch 

Watchman 

do 

Carpenter's  apprentice 
do 


-do. 
-do. 
-do.. 
-do. 


Shoemaker's  appren 
tloe. 


.do- 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do- 


IS40 

240 

300 

180 

600 

900 

840 

240 

180 

180 

60 

00 

60 

60 

60 

60 

00 

00 
60 
60 
60 
00 


F. 

. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

V. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W 

M. 

L 

M. 

M. 

M. 

. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

. 

M. 

M. 

1. 

Sept.  7,1896 
Aug.  16, 1806 
Sept.  7,1896 

do 

July  1,1898 
May  18. 1896 
Sept.  1. 1805 
Jan.  1,1897 
Sept.  1,1895 
Sept.  7,1896 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sept.  6,1896 
do 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


SuiMrintendent 

Clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

...-do 

.....do 

Assistant  teacher 

—..do 

Music  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Disciplinarian 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

.....do 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Tailor 

Shoe     and     hiuness 
maker. 

Night  watchman 

Female  assistant 

do 

Female  assistant 

.....do 

do 

Male  assistant 

do 

Male  sergeant 

do..:. 


1,700 
1,000 
540 
900 
720 
660 
600 
540 
500 
600 
600 
900 
720 
500 
500 
480 
.  540 
480 
600 
800 
840 
840 
840 

480 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
180 
180 
60 
60 


W. 
W. 
I. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 

W. 
I. 

W. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

1. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


Jtily  1,1896 
Nov.  17,1895 
Nov  19,1894 
AuKA  3,1806 
July  1,1896 
Mar  22,1897 
Jiui  1,1897 
Mar  16,1897 
S4  1  '  1,1896 
Jl  1.1896 
Au.  19,1806 
Nov.  38,1896 
Jan  9,1805 
A^K^'29.1895 
M  n  11,1897 
Jill  1,1896 
S<it  11,1806 
O  t  16,1894 
Jiilv  11,1806 
Sci^t  1,1894 
Jiilv  1,1896 
U.O 

do, 

Oct.  4,1894 
July  1,1895 
Sept.  1, 1896 
Nov.  20, 1896 
Apr.  19, 1897 
Mar.  8,1807 
Sept.  1,1896 
Oct.  5,1896 
May  1,1897 
July   1,1896 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Disciplinarian     and 
bandmaster. 

Shoemaker 

Assistant  shoemaker. . 


1,500 
720 
450 
720 
660 
600 
540 
450 

120 
100 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 

I. 
I. 


July  1,1898 

do 

July  1,1896 
Apr.  10, 1897 

do 

do 

Apr.  6.  1897 
Aug.  29, 1896 


.do 
-do. 


Act  June  10,1896 

(29  Stat, 321). 


Act  June  10, 1896 
(29  Stat.,  321). 
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l/ist  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau^  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
189fS,  and  June  7,  i^97— CJontinued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  l«W-Continiied. 


Name. 


Posltioii. 


Sidary. 


Sex. 


Baoe. 


Date  ef  ap* 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Orand  Junction  School, 
Co/o.— Cont'd. 


M.  V.  Lemmon 

Jennie  T.  Mason 

Bertha  Standing 

Kate  Ritchar  dson 

Nathan  W.  Whitmire. 
Albert  C.  Ferguson . . . 
O.  G.  Gamer 


Orande  Ronde  School^ 
Oreg. 

Andrew  Kershaw 

Margaret  T.  O'Brien . . 

Cora  Egeler 

William  Simmons 

Eugenie  M.  Edwards. . 

Anna  Riland 

ClaraStudly 

LaRoseQuenel 

Frank  Voutrln 

Josephine  Labonte 

Chreen  Bay  Agency^  Wis. 

MBNOMONEE  BOARD- 
I  NO  SCHOOL. 


Leslie  Watson 

Bertha  J.  Dryer 

Susan  £.  McKeon 

Mildred  B.  Collins 

Henry  Dickie 

Martm  D.  Archiquette . 

Huldith  Watson 

Mary  Weaver 

Laura  Compson 

Augusta  Scnweers 

LottaMelotte , 

Algerine  Jourdan 

Josephine  Kennah 

Mattie  S.  Wilson 

Eveline  La  Fave 

John  Gauthier 

Peter  Russell 

John  Wau  ke  chon 

Charles  Freshette 

John  Oketchicum 

James  Grignon 


STOOKBRIDGE  DAY 
SCHOOL. 


Julius  Brown 

OreenviUe  School^  Col. 


Edward  N.  Ament. 
Mary  B.  Clayton  . . , 

Floy  M.  Ament 

Mary  Jake 

Lulu  Wilson 


Haskell  Institute,  Law- 
rence, Kans. 


J.A.Swett 

Arnold  H.  Heinemann. 


J.W.Aldor 

C.C.Seewir 

Henry  R.  Hemdon . 

C.R.Dixon 

Sarah  A.  Brown 


Matron 

Assistant  matron. 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Farmer , 

Carpenter , 


600 
500 
540 
480 
540 
840 
840 


W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 
N. 
W. 
W. 


Sept.12,1894 
Oct.  4,1805 
Oct.  22, 1896 
Aug.  2,ib8d 
July  7,18»1 
Apr.  6,1897 
Dec.  14,1896 


Superintendent ... 
Principal  teacher  . 

Teacher 

Disciplinarian 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook  — 
Indian  assistant. .. 
do 


1,000 
660 
000 
360 
540 
480 
480 
860 
60 
60 


W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

1. 


Jan.  1,1886 
July  1,1896 
Jan.  1,1896 
July  6,1896 
Sept.a0,1896 
June  6, 1896 
Oct.  1,1898 
Jan.  1,1898 
May  18, 1895 
Jan.    1,1897 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Disciplinarian 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . . 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer t 

Carpenter 

Shoemaker 

Teamster 

Assistant  teamster — 
Fireman 


1,200 
730 
600 
600 
660 
500 
660 
500 
300 
500 
200 
450 
200 
450 
200 
400 
600 
450 
360 
200 
180 


W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
1. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


July  1,1893 
Aug.  28, 1896 

....do. 

Mar.au.  1897 
July  1.1895 
Mar.  20. 1897 
An^'.2H,l»«6 


(\o 


St^pt.  8. 1896 
S*'pt.  I.  ism 
Oft.  H.lsftS 
S«.'pt.  1,1j4*3 
Apr.    \Am 

Fvh.  hi  im 

Jan.    1.1897 

Apr.  x.mn 
Jan.  \,mn 
Auk.;mkih!»3 

Apr.  8,1895 
Apr.  19, 1HP7 
Jan.    1.1^7 


Teacher. 


p.m.  60 


Oct.  12,1896 


Superintendent . 

Teacher 

Matron 

Laundress 

Cook 


900 
600 
540 
860 
360 


W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 


July  1,1896 

.....do! 

do 

Nov.  9,1896 
Nov.  15, 1896 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superin- 
tendent and  princi- 
val  teacher. 

Clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

do 

Physician 

Assistant  princ  i  p  a  1 
teacher. 


2,000 
1,500 


1,200 
720 
600 

1,200 
800 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 


Mar.  1,1804 
Mar.  13, 1897 


July  1,1898 
Dec.  10, 1894 
Sept.l2. 1896 
July  1,1888 
do 


Treaty  Dec.  21, 
1855  (12  Stat., 
962);  act  June 
10,  1896  (29 
Stat.,  321). 


June  30,1890(29 
Stat.,  147). 


Act  Feb.  6, 1871 
(16  Stat,  404). 


ActJnne  10.1896 
(29  Stat.,  321). 


Act  June  10, 1896 
(29Stat.,a21). 


►Ogle 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  aets  of  February  8, 
1892,  and  June  7,  i.997— Continued. 

EaiPLOYED  m  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80,  1807-Contlnned. 


Name. 


Poeitioii. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  ap- 
polntment 
to  prssent 
position. 


Item  of  appro- 
prlation. 


Htjukell  Institute,  Lato- 
renee^  Kans.—ConVd. 

Frances  C.  Wenrich  . . . 
Maud  Moaher 


Eliz.  Hellawell 

Helen  W.  Ball 

LoviUaL-Mack 

Marv  F.  Stewart 

Emily  G.  Chew 

Ada  Brewer 

Liudna  Frigon 

Joseph  Rolette 

Griffith  Richards ... 

Stella  Robbins 

Ellis  C.  Thayer 

James  K.  Allen 

Joseph  Weller 

Andrew  J  ohnson  . . . 

Laura  Lutkins 

E.L.Johnson 

Hattie  McNeil 

IdaB.  Johnson 

Annie  Beanlien 

JnliaHillin 

Rachel  L.  Seeley 

Anna  Fischer 

Sarah  Sidone 

Bessde  Bear  Skin 

Alice  J.  Doerf  ns 

Eva  Anderson 

James  Brown 

Charles  Gehoe 

Leonard  Thomas  . . . 

Reuben  Hawes 

Nancy  Kennedy 

Charles  White  Day . 

Cynthia  Frakes 

JnllaBobb 

EIIaF.  Cooper 

R.O.Hoyt 

Lonis  Sherbem 

Simon  Red  Bird 

Moses  Summers 

CarlKaselo 

J.  M.  Cannon 

W.A.Kibbe 

David  Bnnker 

W.  A.  Opperman 

Anthony  Caldwell . . 

R.Z.  Donald 

John  Wilson 

W.M.Lindley 

Henry  Ketosn 

JohnBuch 

EHias  Doxtator 

James  Swamp 

John  Kealer 

Silas  Dawson 

Prank  Bazhaw 

Moses  Williams 


Normal  teacher 

Teacher  of   business 
depM*tment. 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

....  do 

Eindergartner 

Music  teacher 

Teacher  of  industries. 

Disciplinarian — 

Asst.  disciplinarian — 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant  matron 

Nurss 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . 

do 

Stewardess 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . . 
do 


Baker 

Assistant  baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

.-.-do 

.-..-do 

Hospital  cook 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer 

Carpenter 

Assistant  carpenter . . 

Tailor 

Shoemaker 

Blacksmith 

Wagon  maker 

Painter 

Night  watchman 

Gardener 

Assistan  t  gardener .  -  - . 

Engineer 

Assistant  engineer  — 

Bandmaster 

Teamster 

Aasistant  teamster. . 
Serj 


Hoopa  Valley  Agency 
boarding  tcltool.  Cat. 

Rodney  S.  Graham  .... 

H.  Louisa  Deesez 

Mabel  Benedict 

Mary  H.  Manning 

Emma  H.  Denton 

James  Billie 

Albert  G.  Hunter 

Nellie  Graham 

Elizabeth  Williams . . . . 

Sarah  ClifPe 

Gifford  Spinks 


rgeant. 


-do. 
.do. 


$840 
720 

660 

660 

660 

600 

600 

540 

360 

860 

720 

600 

900 

900 

80 

80 

720 

600 

860 

600 

860 

90 

660 

600 

60 

60 

540 

540 

60 

60 

180 

100 

600 

60 

60 

60 

480 

840 

120 

300 

60 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

540 

600 

120 

900 

300 

860 

80 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


Superintendent ... 
Principal  teacher  . 

Teacher 

do 

Kindergartner  .... 

Disciplinarian 

Industrial  teacher . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron. . 

do 

Seamstress 


1,000 
660 
600 
540 
600 
800 
720 
660 
500 
480 
540 


W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 

L 

I. 

W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 

L 

I. 
W. 

I. 

L 

L 

W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 

N. 

w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 


Feb.  1,1896 
Sept.  3,1896 

Feb.  1,1897 
Jan.  1,1895 
July  1,1896 
Sept.  1,1895 
Mar.  1,18OT 
Mar.  2,1897 
July   1,1896 

do 

Sept.2S,1894 
Nov.  1.1894 
Nov.  11, 1896 
Feb.  22,1896 
July  1,1896 
Jan.  1,1897 
July  1,1893 

do 

Nov.  14, 1895 

Sc 

S( 

A 

S( 

Ji 

O 

o 
Jl 

S( 
M 
A 


1,1894 
1,1896 
1,1897 
1,1894 
1,1893 
1,1896 
L5,1806 
1,1897 
18,1894 
1,1897 
1.1897 
Jiilv   1,1896 

do 

Mav  13.1896 
Juu.  1,1897 
do 


A-^ 

Si\ 

A 

F(  ' 

S< 

M 

A 

Jl 

Fi 

M 

N 

Jl 

A 

M 

Jl 

Jt 

Jl 

A 

S< 

Ju 


1,1897 
17,1894 
4,1897 
15,1896 
1,1894 
1,1897 
32, 1807 
1,1897 
»,1897 
14,1891 
1,1895 
1,1889 
12,1892 
1,1897 
1,1893 
1,1896 
1,1889 
9,1896 
1.1896 
1,1806 


...do 
May   1,1897 
June  1,1897 


W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 

w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 


July  1,1896 
Apr.  1,1897 

do 

Sept.26,1896 
July  1,1896 
Apr.  1,1897 
Aug.  21, 1896 
Feb.  27,1897 
Apr.   1,1897 

do 

Aug.  1,1893 


Act  June  10, 1896 
(29  Stat.,  321). 
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LUt  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
189$,  and  June  7,  i^97— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  8EEVICB  JUNE  80,  1897-Oontinued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
posdtion. 


Item  of  appro- 
priatioa. 


JRoopa  Valley  Aaency 
bnardiiiy  school,  Cal, 
—Continued. 

Nellie  BurrlU 

Mag^o  Hennesey 

Annie  Saxon 

Herbert  Thornton 

Jane  Spinks 

Jane  Evans 

Major  P.  Dntton 


Hualapai  Reservation, 
Ariz. 

HUALAPAI  DAY 
SCHOOL,  HACK- 
BEBRY,  ARIZ. 


Assistant  Bcamstreas.. 

Laiindress 

Assistant  laundress . 

Baker  

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Carjwnter 


$240 
500 
240 
240 
500 
180 
6C» 


F. 

I. 

F. 

W 

F. 

I. 

M. 

1. 

F. 

W 

F. 

I. 

M. 

w 

Oct.    1.18»5 

S*'pt.  1J894 

Oct.  i.ims 
Jan.  1,1897 
Apr.  8,18© 
July  1.1898 
Nov.  30. 1886 


Edwin  Minor 

Henry  P.  Ewlng . 
Huya 

Belle  M.  Minor... 


Teacher 

Industrial  teacher  . 
Indian  assistant  — 
Housekeeper 


HUALAPAI  DAY 
SCHOOL,  KINGMAN, 
AlilZ. 


Nelson  Carr.._ 
Anna  M.  Carr  - 


Teacher 

Housekeeper 


SUPAI  SCHOOL, 


R.C.Bauer 

Clema  Bauer 

Cornelia  S.  Ferry  . 


Keam's  Canyon  School, 
Ariz. 


Ralph  P.  Collins... 

Mary  H.  McEee 

R.  C.  Spink 

Amelia  K.  Collins.  . 

Nannie  A.  Cook 

Lewis  D.  Nelson  . . . 

B.  F.  Furry 

Minnie  Young 

Alice  Leon  a  Spink . 
Elzadah  L.  Huston. 

H.  Eliza  Fain 

Rebecca  Cline 

Semupte  wa 

Chualiwhia 

Pawiki 


OREIBA   DAY  SCHOOL. 


AnnaC.  Efl;an 

Re  wani  isn  nema  . 


POLACCO  DAY  SCHOOL. 


E.  M.  Cunningham. 
Gertie  Laird 


Kiowa  Agency^  OkXa. 


FORT  SILL  SCHOOL. 


W.  H.  Cox 

Ferdinand  Shoemaker. 

Lucy  W  Cox 

OrviUe  J.  Greene 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper  . 
Cook 


p.m.  60 

1,000 

300 

p.m.  30 


p.m.W) 
p.m.  30 


900 
000 
500 


W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 


W. 


w. 
w. 
w. 


,1897 


May 
July   1 
Oct.  3i;i896 
May   6,1837 


Oct.  21.1896 
Mar.  17, 1897 


July  l,189e 

do 

Dec.  10, 1806 


Superintendent .... 

Physician 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher... 

Teacher 

Aasistiint  teacher  .. 
Industrial  teacher  . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron  . . 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Indian  assistant 

,.-_.do 

....do 


Teacher , 

Seamstress. 


Teacher 

Seamstress. 


,500 
,000 
720 
7J0 
660 
540 
840 
720 
360 
540 
540 
540 
120 
120 
120 


p.m.72 
p.m.48 


p.m.  72 
p.m.48 


W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


w. 

L 


w. 
w. 


Aug.  24, 1895 
July  l.l!©3 
Mar.  1,1897 
Julv  1,1896 
Oct.  8, 1896 
Feb  17.1897 
Aug.  19. 1896 
Nov.  8,1896 
Apr.  28. 1897 
July    1,1896 

do 

do 

May  1,1887 
June  1,1897 
do 


Sept.  1,1896 
Nov.  29, 1896 


Sept.19,1896 
Sept.  1,1896 


Superintendent ... 

Physician 

Principal  teacher  . 
Teacher 


1,200 
900 


600 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Sept.  5.18M 
July  29, 1896 
Sept  1,1894 
Sept.19.1896 


Act  June  10, 1886 
(39  Stat,,  881). 


Act  June  10. 1806 
C29  SUt.,  3S1>. 


Act  Oct.  a.  1887 
(15  Stat.,  581); 
act  June  10, 
1896  (29  Stat., 
321). 
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Lut  of  employeea  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  08  required  by  acta  of  Fetxruary  8, 
1892,  and  June  7,  i5P7— CJontmued. 

BMPLOTED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  8EBVICE  JUNE  30, 1807-Contlnued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Sex, 


Race. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Kiotra  Agency^  Okla.- 
Continned. 

PORT   ST  LI.  FCHOOT^ 

continued. 


John  Carl 

Etta  AScott 

W.M.  Holland 

Marv  E.  Hoteinger. .. 
Sanui  A.  Freeman... 

Anna  M.  Walters 

Bettie  Y.  Barton  .... 

Nellie  Chandler 

Lorena  Fickle 

Bomona  Chlhuahna . 
JohnLo^ 


owry. 

Martha  DallinKer. 
Jeaee  Dallinger .. . 
Frands  Cor Bett. . . 
Willie  Odeasy 


RAINY  MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL. 


Cora  M.  Dunn. 


Lizzie  Grimes 

Thisba  H.  Morgan  — 
Blanche  A.  Williams  . 

A.  M.  Dnnn 

Mary  B.  Clay 

Edith  Reid 

Eleanor  C.  Brown 

Ellen  Edwards 

Martha  Kariho 

Dora  Chandee. 

Q.  C.  Bottom 

Henrietta  Reid 

OttoWells 

Morgan  Wazhe 


RTTER8IDB  SCHOOL. 

G.L.Pigg 

EUa  A.  Burton 

Alice  Shearer  Bnntin. 

HattieE.Pigg 

John  A.  Bnntin 

Nannie  K  Sheddan . . . 

Annas.  Dyson 

MaryK  Bidgely 

Geneva  Roberts 

Maria  A.  Fmtchey 

Wallace  Caley 

J.R.  Porterfleld 

Sarah  J.  Porterfleld . . . 
Joeeph  Whitebread . . . 

JamesKelley 

Jc^mMack 


xMrnath  Aifency^  Oreg. 

KLAMATH     BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

W.J.Carter 

Frank  G.  Bntler 

Allie  L.  Snvder 

M^T  A.  Harrington. . . 
J.  W.  Brandenburg.... 

Annie  E.  Maher 

Esther  V.  Carter 

Bella  Ryan 

Alice  R.  Hicks 

Lncinda  Wilson 

Henry  P.  Gktlameau... 
Thomas  F.  Maher 


Assistant  teacher 

Kinder^partner 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . . 

BakSr 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Helper 


Superintendent  and 
principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

...do 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress... 

Baker 

Cook 

Helper 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

Kinderf[artner , 

Industrial  teacher  ... 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . 

Baker 

Cook 

Indian  assistant 

do 

Helper 


$540 
600 
720 
000 
500 
480 
480 
150 
4d0 
150 
480 
480 
480 
160 
160 


900 

060 
600 
600 
720 
600 

aoo 

480 
120 
480 
150 
480 
480 
150 
150 


1,000 
600 
600 
600 
720 
600 
480 
480 
240 
480 
150 
800 
480 
60 
60 
240 


I. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 

N. 
N. 
I. 
I. 


W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Sept 

.  2.1896 

Serf  15,1896 

A 

1,1893 

A 

4.1896 

D< 

1.1894 

Ja 

1,1896 

Ji 

1,1895 

S€ 

1,1894 

A 

39,1896 

D< 

16,1895 

F< 

^,1896 

M^. 

9,1896 

do. 

July 

1.1896 

Sept.  1,18W 

July  1,1896 

Sept.  1.1895 
May  14, 1897 
Oct.  12,1896 
Sept.  1,1894 
Sept.  1.1896 
July  1,1896 
July  1,1895 
Feb.  17,1896 
July  1,1896 
Sept.  24, 1894 
Oct.  29, 1894 
July  18, 1805 
Oct.  1,1896 
July  1,1896 


July  1,1896 
Sept.  14, 1894 
Apr.  1,1897 
July  1,1895 
Aug.  1,1893 

do 

July  1,1808 

do 

Aug.  1,1805 
July  1,1896 
Apr.  6,1895 
July   1,1896 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher. 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Carpenter 

Shoe  and    harness 
maker. 


,000 

M. 

T20 

M. 

800 

F. 

540 

F. 

720 

M. 

660 

F. 

500 

F. 

600 

F. 

600 

F. 

aoo 

F. 

720 

M. 

720 

M. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 


Nov.  12, 1896 
Sept.  1,1896 
Sept.10,1896 
Dec.  10,1805 
May  26,1894 
Apr.  30, 1897 
Apr.  14, 1897 
Apr.  27, 1897 
May  22, 1897 
Apr.  1,1897 
July  1,1895 
Apr.  7,1806 


Act  June  10, 1896 
(29  Stat..  321). 
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List  of  employees  tinder  the  Indian  BureaUy  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8^ 
189e,  and  June  7, 1897— Conhuued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  8BBVIQE  JUNE  80, 18OT-C<mtinued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Baoe. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Klamath  Ai 


lath  Aaency,  Oreg. 
—Continued. 


KLAMATH  BOARDING 

SCHOOL— cont'd. 


Joseph  Brown 

Daniel  Ryan 

Laura  Ball 

Sallie  Tecumpseh. 


Night  watchman . 

•Teamster 

Female  assistant . . 
do 


YAINAX    BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


Knott  C.  Egbert 

W.S.Johnson 

BamettStillwell 

E.  Ella  Nickerson 

Margaret  A.  Peter 

J.  B.  C.Taylor 

Rachel  McQhie 

Sarah  O'Here 

Eliza  Crawford 

OUie  Brown-..-. 

David  Govan 

Caleb  W.  Cherrington. 


Homer  Hutchinson  . 

Dora  Grant 

Stella  Hood 


Superintendent 

Phvsician 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

I  Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter,  sawyer, 
and  wagonmaker. 

Night  watchman 

Female  assistant 

do 


La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis. 

LAC   DU  FLAMBEAU 
BOARDING  SCHOOL, 


Reuben  Perry 

Margaret  A.  Bingham . 

MaryE.  Perry 

Celia  J.  Durfee 

Peter  Paguette 

Samuel  rauf art 

Mary  A.  Paquette 

Maggie  C.  Cadot  te 

Kate  Eastman 

Etta  Carter 

Lucinda  G.  Davids 

Agnes  Rummel 

F.  E.  CrandaU 


DAY  SCHOOI^. 

Lac  Court  d'OreiUes: 

C.  A.  Wallace 

Lena  Wallace 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 
No.  2: 

William  Denomie 

Sophie  Denomie 

Pahquahawong : 

C.K.  Dunster 

Jeannette  Dunster  . . 
Fond  du  Lac: 

Charles  L.  Davis 

Normantown: 

Josephine    B.    Yon 
Felden. 
Grand  Portage: 

Moses  Madwayosh. . . 
Net  Lake: 

Augusta  Bradley  — 

Red  Cliff: 
Sister    Seraphica 

Reinech. 
Sister  Victoria  Steidl 


1^0 
120 


1,000 
1,000 
720 
flOO 
540 
720 
660 
500 
600 
900 
800 
720 

60 
200 
200 


I. 

W. 
I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

W. 
W. 

I. 
I. 
I. 


Oct.  1,1896 
July  25, 1806 
Oct.  9,1896 
May  17,1807 


21,1C97 
1,1897 
83,1896 
21,1806 
31,1896 
18,1807 
30,1806 
31,1896 
4,1896 
9,1805 
6,1896 
11,1897 


Oct.  1,1806 
Feb.  9.1806 
Mar.  5,1897 


Superintendent ... 
Principal  teacher . . 
Assistant  teacher. . 

do 

Farmer 

Disciplinarian 

Matron 

Assistant  matron  . 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Carpenter 


1,000 
660 
600 
540 
720 
300 
600 
360 
500 
360 
360 

aoo 

600 


W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

L 
W. 

w. 

L 
W. 
W. 


July  10, 1806 
Sept.  1.1805 
Mar.  24, 1806 

do 

July  18, 1806 
Oct.  1,1806 
Sept.  1,1896 
Sept.11,1806 
Aug.  28, 1805 
Dec.  18,1805 
Apr.   1,1897 

.....do 

July  24, 1895 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper. . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. . 

Teacher 

-...do 

General  housekeeper . . 

Female  industrial 
teacher,  field  service. 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 


p.m.60 
p.m.30 

p.m.60 
p.m.30 

p.m.60 
p.m.80 

p.m.60 

p.m.60 

p.m. 48 
600 

p.m.60 
p.m.dO 


W. 
W. 


I. 
I. 

W. 
W. 

W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

W. 

w. 


Feb.  18,1805 
Sept.  1,1806 


do 

do 

Sept.  1,1802 
Sept.  1,1894 

Mar.  17, 1807 

Sept.23,1806 

Sept.  1,1895 
Apr.  1,1806 

Sept.  1,1806 
do 


Act  June  10. 1806 
(29  Stat..  XH). 


Act  June  10. 1816 

(29Stat..a21). 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau  ^  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
189S,  and  June  7,  i597— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  90, 1897— Continued. 


Name. 

Position. 

Salary. 

Sex. 

Racl. 

Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 

Item  of  appro- 
priation. 

Ltniki  Agency  Board- 
ing School,  Idaho. 

MaryM.Donica 

Robert  Kirkham 

Theresa  T.  Andrews. . . 

Mattie  Bhickbear 

Katie  Donlap 

Act  June  10. 1896 

Teacher 

$000 

ISo 

400 

400 
ISO 
400 

M. 

M. 
F. 

F. 
P. 
F. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
I. 
W. 

Feb.  £8,1894 
Sept  7,1892 
Oct.  20,1894 

Jan.    1,1896 
Feb.    7,1894 
July  1,1696 

(29  Stat.,  321). 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  matron  and 

seamstress. 
Seamstrww  ............ 

Assistant  laundress . . . 
Cook  and  laundress 

Lower    BrtUe    Agency 
Boarding    School. 
8.  Dak. 

Geo  W.  Nellis 

Act  Apr.  20, 1868 
(15  Stat.,  635); 
act  June  10, 
1896  (29  Stat., 
321). 

Superintendent 

Teacher. 

1,200 
720 
660 
540 
600 
720 
WO 
500 
600 
540 
120 
120 
480 
120 
120 
480 
120 
120 
300 

240 
240 
240 

M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 

I. 
w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

L 
I. 

July  1,1896 
May  16,1805 
Sept.  1,1895 
Julv    1,1896 
Sept.  1,1895 
Pei>    12,1897 
N(A  :»,1896 
Sept.  1,1895 
Auj?.30,1896 
Sept,  1,1897 
Sei*t   1,1895 
Jan     1,1807 
Sept.  1,1891 
at     1,1896 
Jan.    1,1897 
at.  16,1896 
at.  16,1896 
Apr,  1,1897 
Apr.   1,1897 

July   1,1896 
Jan.    1,1897 
Mar.  10, 1897 

Clanv  D  T-nie    -  - 

do 

Robert  J.Jackson 

M^ry  V.  TCMftT 

Assistant  teacher 

Eindergartner 

Teacher  of  industries. 
Matron 

Henry  Bamum 

E!mma  J.  Pierson 

Emma  E.  Ducloe. 

Clara  S.  Cutler 

Assistant  matron 

Nurse 

Lizzie  L.  Morgan 

Martha  Ornw „ , 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . 
do 

Catherine  Ellis .•. 

ATftust^rln.  AndeHa 

Laundress  

Lucy  S.Cloud 

Kate  P.  Hair.... 

Amelia  Skenandore 

Assistant  laundress. . . 

do 

Cook 

SuMa  F.111R     

Assistant  cook 

LettieDavis 

.do 

Ben  Brave 

Shoer  and  harness- 
maker. 

Indian  assistant 

do 

WilliM  TT^Lwk 

Thomas  M.  Horse 

John  F.  Hf^wk . 

Night  watchman 

Machifiac  Agency,  Mich. 

Act  June  10, 1806 

BARAOA  DAY  SCHOOL. 

Mary  Justine 

T*^her 

p.m.  60 

F. 



w. 

Sept.  1,1396 

(29  Stat.,  321). 

Me»calero   Agency 
Boarding  School,  A. 
Mex. 

Mary  Matthews 

Cornelia  I.  Hann 

J.  M.  Rowland 

Act  June  10, 1806 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

840 
600 
720 
600 
600 
500 
300 
720 
60 

F. 
P. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 

Jan.  24,1896 
Pel).  29. 1806 
ATik'    1.1892 
Feb.  2IMS97 
Mar,  11,1897 
Poll.    .5,1897 
Jan.     1.1897 
Jun*^  H,  1897 
St^pt.  1,1894 

(29  Stat.,  3&1). 

Charlotte  Brehaut 

Maggie  P.  Smith 

Anna  H.  Ridenour 

Sfiftmstrefw  .    .  ...,--- 

Cook 

Sarah  Evans 

Awistant  cook      

Chas.  Bialluch 

Carpenter 

Seth  Plata 

Apprentice 

Mission   Tule   River 

Act  June  10, 1896 

{consolidated) 
Agency^  Col. 

•       DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Protrero: 

Sarah  E.  Morris 

Victoria  Miguel 

Saboba: 

Charles  E.  Burton .... 

Ella  R.  Burton 

Cohuilla: 

N.  J.  Salsberry 

AgnaCaliente: 

J.H.  Babbitt 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher... 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

do 

p.m.72 
p.m.dO 

p.m.72 
p.m.30 

p.m.72 

p.m.72 

F. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

F. 

F. 

w. 

L 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

Aug.  1,1892 
Apr.  2.1897 

Sept.  1,1896 
....do 

Aug.   1,1892 

do 

(29  Stat.,  321). 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  ae  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1807-Oontlnn0d. 


Nome. 

^oeition. 

Salary. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Date  of  ap- 

pointaieut 

to  present 

pnmtion. 

Item  of  appro- 
priation. 

Mission  Tule  Biver 
(consolidated) 
Agency,  Co/,— Cont'd. 

DAY  scHOOijii— cont'd. 

LaJolla: 
Flora  Golsh        

Teacher ^.--- 

p.m472 

p.m.  72 

p.m.  72 
p.m.  15 

p.m.  72 

p.m.  72 

p.m.  72 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  72 

F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 
F. 

M. 

W. 

W. 

W. 
I. 

W. 

W. 

W. 
I. 

W. 

Aug.  1,1802 

do 

Sept.  1,1806 
June  1,1807 

Sept.  1,1886 

do 

May  31,1806 
Sept.12,1806 

Sept.  1,1806 

Bin  con: 
Ora  M.  Salmons  ..  .. 

.    do 

Mesa  Grande: 

MaryC.B.Watkins.. 

Celestina  Lechuse... 
Martinez: 

James  M.  Oaten 

Pechanga: 

Belle  Dean 

do 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

do 

Capltan  Grande: 

B.  F.  Thomas 

Stefena  Wilkins 

Tule  River: 

W.H.Winahip 

Morris     Boarding 

do 

Assistant  matron 

Teacher 

ActJuzielO,1806 

School,  Minn. 

William  H.  Johnson. . . . 
Bnth  E.  Everett 

Superintendent 

Teacher 

1,200 

eao 

600 
480 
480 
240 
400 
400 
600 
180 
180 

M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
I. 

L 

W. 
W. 
W. 

L 

I. 

Feb.   5,1807 
May  14, 1807 
Feb.  9,1807 
June  7,1807 
Apr.  12, 1807 
lfoylO,1807 

do 

May  11. 1807 
Apr.28,  1807 
May  10, 1807 
do 

(298tat.,asi). 

Ehnma  Johnson 

Mfttwin 

Bamantha  Dougherty . . 

Jessie  C.Smith 

Frances  Leader 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . 
Laundress .... -. 

Carrie  Stone  ... 

CJook                      

(George  W.  Dougherty. 

Frank  R  Vizenor 

Charley  Peake 

Industrial  teacher — 

Indian  assistant 

do 

Mount  Pleasant  School, 

ActJunelO.1806 
(20  Stat,,  an). 

Mich. 

Andrew  Spencer 

WiUiamR.  Kennedy... 
Fanny  G.  Paul 

Superintendent 

Clerk 

1,600 

800 

780 

060 

600 

840 

600 

500 

-    600 

500 

300 

600 

860 

60 

48 

48 

36 

36 

400 

500 

24 

12 

12 

260 

M. 
M. 
F. 
P. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

I: 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M 
F. 
M. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
w. 

L 
L 

W. 
L 

Oct.  20,1803 
Jan.  17,1804 
Ar-  '<*  »S07 
S               105 
N              «5 
Julv    1.H06 
0<t'.  2it.l?«B 
&-pt.  1.1M04 
Apr.    r.,l.H07 
S^M't.  !t.H05 
Mav:U.l«7 
May    1,1«5 
Sf'pt,  -.1«6 
Aujr    1.1«6 
Apr.    1.1«7 
Mavai.I.«7 
Muv  l:.M.«7 
Mav  i:l,l«7 
&-pf.  1.1.«6 
Ort.    H,1,H8B 
May  13,  l.«7 

do 

do 

Feb.   9,1807 

Teacher.      . . 

Martha  S.  RnsseU 

do 

AnnaR.  Frey 

J.  M.  Hessler 

do 

Teacher  of  industries. 
Matron        

Minerva  E  Spencer 

Sarah  A.Wyman 

Josephine  Ayling 

MaggieOwens 

Assistant  matron 

SeAm8tr«MW     ...  . ,  - , 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Carpenter 

Charles  slater 

Isaac  Dakota 

Nignt  watchman 

First  assistant 

Peter  Chatfleld 

Selkirk  Sprague 

MoUieOwen 

Second  assistant 

do 

Frank  Vasseur 

Third  assistant 

do 

Richard  Shnnatona 

Tailor 

Agnes  Qninn 

Laundress 

Mapbes^Pete   

First  helper 

P*rankTeeple 

Second  helper  ..... 

Sarah  Meme 

do 

Edward  Dutton 

Navajo  Agency,  N.  Mex. 

Assistant  farmer 

Act  June  10. 16H 

BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Rose  K.  Watson 

Nora  H.Hearst 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

720 
660 
600 
840 
?iO 
360 
720 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 

Feb.   9,1807 
Aug.  1,1896 
Nov.  13, 1805 
Mar.  26, 1807 
Jan.  16,1897 
May   4,1807 
Feb.  15.1807 

(29  Stat.,  321). 

Lura  Patterson 

William  J.  Oliver 

C.L.Thayer 

Kindergartner 

Teacher  of  industries. 

Disciplinarian 

Asst.  disciplinarian 

Nawtly^ley     

Emeeune  Ebel 
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Lui  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
1892,  and  June  7,  i5^— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBVICE  JUNE  ao,  l«W-Continued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary 


Sex 


Date  of  ap- 
x>^  I  pointment 
"*^-    to  present 
position. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


2fttmo    Agency,   N. 
Mex. — Cont'd. 

BOARDING  SCnOOJj— 

eon  tinned. 

Sarah  E.  Abbott 

EllaStinson 

M-E.  Keough 

Lupe  \V.  Montoya 

Haggle  Keough 

Nina  Smith 

LirrLK     WATER     DAY 
SCHOOL. 

Rmmft  De  Vore , 

Jnne  Haskell 

Keah  Bay  Agency, 
Wash. 

DAY  SCHOOT^. 


Neah  Bay: 
John  P.  Vance  . . 
Snsan  M.Vance. 
Susan  M.  Morse . 


Quillehnte: 
A.  W.  Smith, 
Kate  King... 


Nevada  Agency,  Nev. 

BOARDING  BCHOOU 


Eugene  Fowler 

Willert  E.Meagley  ... 

MaryBoling. 

Frank  A.  Virtue 

James  R.  Hastings 

Kittle  A.  Meagley 

IdaLowry 

Margaret  J.  Gutellus. 

Sarah  Hatches 

Nellie  Stevens 

Ann  Green 

Susie  Truckee 


Otnaha  and  Winnebago 
Agency,  Nebr, 

WIKNSBAGK)  SCHOOL. 


"W.H.Hailmann,.. 

Manie  B.  Cone 

El  iza)x>th  Baker... 

BeKsie  Barclay 

Ashley  Londrosh  . 
Lena  M.  Scharflf... 

Jane  JohnHon , 

Lottie  Holsworth. 
Josie  Holsworth .. 

W.M.  Spier 

Mary  Lewis 

John  Wright 

Lillie  Brown 

Elizabeth  Armell . 


OICAHA  SCHOOL. 

Dimcan  D.  McArtliur .. 

Edith  H.Barick 

Loolaa  Tall  Chief 

Laura  Diddock 

Herbert  H.  Johnson.  -. 
MiutH.  White 


Assistant  matron |5I0 

Seamstress 540 

Laundress .,  480 

Assistan  t  laundress  ...  340 

Cook 540 

Assistant  cook 240 


Teacher p.m.72 

Housekeeper p.m. 30 


Teacher p.m.  72 

General  housekeeper  .  p.m.  30 

Female   industrial         ttOO 

teacher. 

Teacher p.m.  72 

General  housekeeper .  p.m.  30 


Issue  clerk 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher.. . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress.. 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 


000 

m) 

660 
600 
720 
660 
300 
500 
360 
180 
360 
180 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

....do.- 

Kindergartner 

Teacher  of  industries 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Farmer 

Assistant  matron 

Assistant  farmer 

Assistant  cook 

Assistant  laundress . . 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

....do 

Kindergartner 

Teacher  of  indastriee 
Matron 


1,000 
720 
600 
600 
720 
600 
450 
400 
400 
600 
180 
420 
180 
180 


900 

aeo 

000 
000 
750 
000 


w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 
I. 


w. 
w. 


Aug  11,1896 
Nov.  17, 1895 
July  1,1896 
Sept.23,1896 
July  1.1896 
Sept.22, 1896 


Sept.  1.1894 
Sept.  1,1896 


W. 

w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 


Oct.    1,1896 

do 

July   1,1807 


Oct.    1,1896 
do 


W. 
W. 

W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 


July  1,1896 
Mar.  1.1897 
Nov.  19. 1894 
Feb.  22, 1897 
Apr.  18, 1804 
Mar.  1,1 89T 
July  1,1896 
July  1,1895 
Aug.  1,1892 
Nov.  23, 1896 
Sept.  1,1894 
Nov.  26, 1896 


W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 
I, 

w. 
w. 

W. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
1. 


w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 


Act  June  10, 1896 

(29  Stat., 331). 


ActJunel0,1896 
(29Stat.,£il). 


Act  June  10, 1890 
(^  Stat., 321). 


Nov.  23, 1896 
Mar.  20, 1897 
Nov.  1,1895 
Nov.  3,1896 
July  19,1896 
Sept.  1,1895 

do 

Dec.  17,1893 
Dec.  1,1892 
Jnne  294807 
Apr.  16. 1897 
Mar.  6,1897 
Junel6,18»7 
Apr.  19, 1887 


Nov.  10, 1896 
Jan.  20,1897 
Aug.  80, 1896 
July  1.1896 
Sept.21,1890 
Feb.  20, 18974 


:>00 


gle 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  8EBVICE  JUNE  30, 1807-Continued. 


Name. 

Position. 

Salary. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
IMJsition. 

Item  at  appro^ 
priatioD. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago 
Agency,  Nebr. — Cont'd. 

OMAHA  SCHOOL—COnt. 

Elizabeth  Lamson 

Jolie  A.  Palin 

AssLstant  matron 

Seamstress 

$180 
VjO 
180 
400 
180 
400 
180 
600 
180 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M 
M. 

L 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

w. 
I. 
w. 

L 

Apr.  13, 1807 
Sept.  1,1805 
Aug.  17, 1896 
July  13, 1806 
Aug.  20, 1806 
July  20, 1896 
Feb.    1,1887 
July  1,1807 
July  26, 1807 

Watonna  Milton 

Liottie  O  Rasch 

Assistant  seamstress. . 
Laundress      

Rachel  Sheridan 

Olive  Lambert 

Assistant  laundress . . . 
Cook 

Mabel  Mitchell 

Aflfdst/ant  cook  - 

Walter  T.  Diddock 

Farmer 

Amn«  Mit^.hftll    

Assistant  farmer 

Oneida  SchooU  Wis. 

Act  June  10. 1886 

Charles  F.Pierce 

Sarah  A.  Rice 

Superintendent 

Clerk 

1,600 

eoo 

660 
600 
480 
600 
360 
660 
300 
460 
SOO 
300 
160 
400 
160 
800 
600 

p.m.60 
p.m.60 
p.m.48 
p.m.48 

M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

W. 

I. 

W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

L 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

L 
W. 

I. 

L 
W. 

W. 

w. 

I. 
I. 

July  1,1896 
Sept.16.1806 
Jan.  21,1804 
Sept.  4,1896 
Oct.     1,1896 
Dec.    6,1804 
Dec.    1,1896 
Mar.  17, 1898 
May   4,1896 
June  9,1897 
Mar.  1,1807 
Apr.   1,1805 
MWr.  1,1807 
Oct.    4,1805 
Apr.  17, 1807 
July   1,1896 
Apr.  15, 1896 

Sept.  1,1804 
May    1,1897 
Sept.  9,1895 
Sept.  1.1806 

(20  Stat.,  321). 

Lydia  E.  Kaup 

Teacher 

B^orence  Horner 

.  ..  do 

Ida  E.  Wheelock 

Mary  Ball 

Assistant  teacher 

Kinderarartner 

Disciplinarian . 

Moses  E.  Einar 

Henrietta  M.^ite 

Matrf>»i  -.    ....  ,-  - 

Hattie  Metoxen 

Hattie  M.  Brown . 

Assistant  matron 

Seam^treRR ,  .   . 

Elsie  D.  Skenandoah . . . 

Melissa  Reed 

Elizabeth  Skenandoah. 

Assistant  seamstress. . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress... 
Cook 

Lena  James 

Assistant  cook 

George  W.  Haus 

CarlP.Wolf 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

DAY  SCHOOr^. 

No.  1: 

Eilenora  J.  Zellers 

Teacher 

No.  8: 

A.  F.  Gtoraflrhtv 

do 

No.  4:           ^^ 
Josiah  A.  Powlas. . . 

No.  5: 

Roderick  Marlon  ... 

Osage  Agency^  Okla. 

do 

do 

Treaty  June  2. 
1825  (7  Stat., 
240).  Be8.Jaii. 
0,1838. 

08A0E  SCHOOL. 

S.  L.  Hortzog  

Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

1,600 
720 
060 
600 
600 
600 
720 
720 
660 
400 
400 
400 
540 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
360 
400 
400 
400 
400 
840 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

Aug.  24, 1805 

do 

Sept.  1,1805 
Oct.  20,1894 
July   1,1896 
Sept.25,18e6 
May  30, 1895 
June  0.1804 
Feb.  20,1807 

do 

May  10, 1807 
July   1,1806 

do 

Feb.  23,1805 
Mar.  28, 1806 
Feb.    6,1897 
Aug.  1.1892 
Apr.   1,1895 
Aug.  1,1806 
Apr.  3,1807 
Apr.  10, 1806 
Feb.  23, 1805 
Aug.   1,1802 
Sept.  1.1890 
Apr.  10.1807 
Sept.15,1806 

Carrie  V.  Marr 

Emmn  Foster 

Mary  A.Cook.. 

MaryR.  Pollock 

Mary  Morris. 

do 

Kindergartner 

Music  teacher    ... 

W.  R.  Locke 

Industrial  teacher 

Firwt  matron 

MR.  Bean 

Ella  Bpurgeon        .,  .. 

Second  matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Edith  Dodson 

Josephine  Lofiand 

Louisa  K.  Locke 

Nurse 

Marietta  Hayes 

Seamstress 

AUie  West 

Assistant  seamstress. . 
do 

Laura  IMahin 

Sarah  White  Deer 

.  do      

Ida  Luppy 

Laundress 

Nannie  Evans 

Minnie  Reed 

do 

do 

Ida  Miller 

,,,.  do 

William  Brenlnger 

Emma  Monroe 

Baker 

Cook 

Jennie  Gray 

do 

Lizzie  Pike   

....do 

Mrs.  Frank  Bearer 

J.  H.  Barr 

Viamer 
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last  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau^  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
1892^  and  June  7,  2^57— Contmned. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  mDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 1887-Contiiiued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary, 


Sex 


Race. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Oneida^  School.  TTt*.— 
Continued. 


OSAGE  SCHOOL — cont'd. 


JohnWhelan 

William  Alltime # 


Edwin  Patterson . 
LooisBaptiste.... 


KAW  SCHOOL  - 


M.B.Be«t 

Harry  Koh  pay ... 
Estelle  U.  Lawrey . 
Mattie  Robinson. . 

Minnie  Dunlap 

Mary  Low 

LoaisaSheel 

A.J.Penner 

Henry  Winslow  - . . 


Ferris  School,  CaX. 


HarwoodHall 

C.Edward  Cant... 
Fannie  8.  Combe. 
Jessie  W.Cook ... 
B.  N.O.Walker.. 
Etta  M.  Clinton.. 
Panny  D.Hall.... 

OliveFord 

R.  A.  Maris 

E.J.Marls 

Carroll  Briscoe. .. 
Miles  Sharkey.... 


Joeeph  Scholder . 

Felipa  Amago 

James  Morongo . . 

Frank  Rioe 

IgnacioCoeto 

MarcellinaPico.. 


LydiaKing 

LobiCarr^ 

Mjut  Johns 

A.  G.  Matthews 

George  N.  Qninn. . 

JohnAnoe 

Marihildo  Roman . . 


J.P.Cochran 

Jose  Mendoza 

Fred  Long , 

Lanra  L.  Cochran. , 


Carpenter  

Shoe  and  harness 
maker. 

Engineer 

Indian  assistant 


1840 
360 

900 

aoo 


Teacher 

Industrial  teacher . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . . 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Farmer 

Indian  assistant . . . 


600 
480 
480 
400 
400 
400 
400 
480 
340 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Teacher 

.....do 

.-..do 

Music  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Farmer 

Shoe  and  harnes 
maker. 

Indian  assistant 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 


1,500 
720 
800 
660 
600 
600 
660 
540 
500 
500 
840 
540 

120 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


Photnix  School,  Ariz, 


S.M.McCowan 

James  B.  Alexander . . 

Clara  D.Allen 

M.K.Culbertson 

Mary  Riley 

Florence  Nixon 

Esther  B.Hoyt 

Pearl  McArthur 

H.  P.  Liston 

Emma  A.  McCowan . . . 

Mattie  Dmmmond 

Nellie  J.  Wellington . . 

Daisy  Dean 

Bertha  Canfleld* 

EmmaErastus 

Eliza  Matthews 

William  Stevens 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

.....do 

Kindergarten 

Teacher 

Music  teacher 

Disciplinarian 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook , 

do 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Tailor 

Harness   and    shoe 
maker. 

Blacksmith 

Nigh  t  watchman 

Engineer 

Dining  room  attendant 


1,600 
1,200 
840 
720 
660 
720 
600 
600 
900 
720 
250 
250 
540 

100 
500 
480 
500 
100 
100 
750 
800 
720 
600 

720 
800 
720 
400 


W. 
I. 


May  16. 1885 
Feb.  12,1896 

Jan.    6,1804 
July  1,1806 


W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 


Dec.  26.1895 
July  1,1896 
Mar.  2,1896 
Oct.  31,1895 
Mar.  11, 1895 
July  1,1893 
July  1,1894 
Mar.  1,1895 
Dec.    1,1896 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 


June 

Stpt 

Aim. 

at. 

Ort 

Anu- 

Ji 

Jlilv 

Jtil\ 

Jan. 

Dr. 

July 


2,1897 
14,1895 
14,1896 
17,1896 
13,1896 
1,1885 
2,1897 
1,1896 
14,1894 
10,1898 
20,1896 
1,1896 


May  24, 1807 
July  1,1895 

.....do 

do 

May   1,1896 
Sept.16,1896 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

W. 

L 
W. 

I. 


June  6,1807 
July  1,1896 
Jan.  4,1896 
A  -  *»,1883 
On  18,1804 
Aug, :»,  1896 
Jim  11,1897 
Jan  17,1896 
July  1,1896 
June  6,1897 
July  1,1896 
Muy  :»,1897 
July  1,1896 
Jftii  17,1896 
July  1,1896 
Auk    I 


Ort. 

Jan. 

at 

Jtiv 
A 

N 
S< 

o 


1,1896 
1,1894 
1,1896 
1,1897 
1.1892 
18,1803 
»,1896 
12,1896 


July  1,1886 
May  29, 1897 
July  1,1896 
Apr.  1,18»7 


Treaty  Jan.  14, 
1846  (9  Stat., 
842),  act  June 
10,  1896  (29 
Stat.,  321). 


ActJunelO,1896 
(29  Stat.,  821). 


Act  June  10, 1896 
(20  Stat.  321). 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau^  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
1892,  and  June  7,  i^57— CJontinned. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  fiCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  au,  1897-Continued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Bace. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position* 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Phoenix  School,  Ariz,- 
Con  tinned. 


Henry  Soatikee.. 

Miles  Justin 

James  Peters 

GtoorgeHead 

Cyrus  Sun 


Marie  Oseve 

Marianna  Manuel . . 

Ellen  King 

Cora  Yates 

Lewis  "Wood 

WillardWalker^.... 

Mark  Twain 

Oliver  Wellincrton. 


Pierre  School,  S.  Dak. 

Crosby  G.  Davis 

William  H.  Cruikshank 

Laura  E.  Cowles 

B.  Belle  Van  Voris 

Luetta  Bummel 

Joel  6.  Archiquette . . . 

J.B.  Hann 

Phebe  Thomson 

Jennie  R.  Walbrldge. . 

Nora  Sullivan 

Elizabeth  Lane 

Minnie  P.  Thomson... 

Julia  Fairbanks 

James  R.  Wight 

Robert  D.  Agosa 

Henry  F.CraJg 


a  Agency 
school^  J: 


Ariz. 


C.J.  Crandall 

Lillian  W.Higglns.... 

EllaR.  Gracev 

Bertha  S.  Wilkins 

Henry  W.  Warren — 

HughPatton 

Nannie  B.  Young 

Lizzie  Sharp 

Joanna  Williams 

Lobie  Juan 

Emma  B.  Palmer 

Louisa  Smart 

Belle  R.  Zimmerman. 
Elizabeth  Browning.. 

Reuben  Jose 

Mary  E.  Dennis 

Adam  Gkiston 


WiUiam  C.  Sharp. 

E.  P.  Higffins 

Andrew  Jackson . . 

Osif  Clark 

David  I.  Beesley . . 
Francisco  Xavier . 
Tom  Coltomox 


Pine  Ridge  Agency^  8. 

OGALAL.LA  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

MalkW.  Brun 

Wallace  Owns   The 

Frank  Hombeck 

W.B.Dew 

W.  K.  Beatty 


Assistant  farmer 

do 

Assistant  carpenter. . 

do ,,.. 

Assistant    disciplina- 
rian. 
Helper 

!i::!doIIIIIIIIIIII"!*! 

....do 

Assistant  engineer... 

do 

Laborer 

....do 


flSO 
120 
120 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
100 
100 
120 
120 


July  1,1890 

do 

do 

July  1,1806 
do 


do 

:....do 

do 

Jan.  1,1807 
July  1,1806 
Aug.  25. 1886 
July  1.1806 
do 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

.....do 

do 

Teacher  of  industries. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Baker 

Parmer 

Tailor 

Night  watchman 


1,500 
720 
660 
000 
000 
540 
720 
000 
480 
450 
400 
500 
400 
600 
480 
400 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

L 
W. 

w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
w. 


Feb.  10,1880 
Apr.  22, 1887 
Aug.  1,1896 

Apr.  l.]?«7 
Dec.  15.  I>fi6 
Sept.  1,1. ««6 

Julv  1.1.497 
June  14. 1887 
Sept.  4.1.417 
Jnnr  :  i>fl7 
Fe  87 

do 

Mar.  1,1894 
Sept.  1,1806 
July  1,1896 


Superintendent 

Teacher  

do 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

Disciplinarian 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Nurse 

do 

Seamstress ., 

Assistant  seamstress.. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . . 

Assistant  haiker 

Cook 

Assistant    cook  and 
baker. 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Assistant  cari>enter . . . 

do 

Blacksmith 

Assistant  blacksmith  . 
do 


1,200 
720 
000 
600 
600 
500 
660 
500 
60 
60 
540 
240 
500 
240 
60 
500 
240 

720 
800 
60 
60 
720 
60 
60 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

W. 

w. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 


Stn)t.]0.1-^ 
Apr.   1.1S87 

S<M.t  14.1-86 


D 
O 
F. 

Auk. 
J\ily 

O  rt 


86 
06 

n.  i^m 

1JS86 


do 

July  1,1886 
Oct.  1,1886 
Apr.  1,1886 
Nov.  1,1896 
Apr.  1,1886 
Sept.  1,1894 
Jan.  28.1896 

Nov.  21, 1894 
Nov.  18, 1884 
Oct.    1,1896 

do 

Jan.  1,1895 
Oct.  1,1896 
Jan.  1,1897 


Farmer 

Farmer  apprentice  . . 

Farmer  apprentice  . . 
Day  school  inspector. 
Physician 


600 
150 

150 
1,000 


i.oooi  m! 


W. 
I. 

I. 

W. 
W. 


July  1,1886 
Oct.    1,1886 

Apr.  1.1886 
Feb.  16,1887 
Mar.  10, 1887 


Act  June  10, 1886 
(28  Stat.aSl). 


Act  June  10, 1896 
(28  Stat,  321). 


ActJnnelO,188C 
(28  Stat., 321). 
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List  of  empUyyees  under  the  Indian  Bureau  ^  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
1892,  and  June  7,  i^^— CJontinued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBYICE  JX7NE  80, 1887— Ckmtinued. 


Name. 


PoeitioiL 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Fine  Bidge  Agency^  8, 
2>ofc,-Cont»d. 

DAT  SCHOOLS. 

No.1: 

Mary  B.  Bmn 

No.  2: 

Lulu  Ashcraft 

Jennie  Brown 

No.  8: 

B.W.  Tmitt 

MaryE-Tmitt 

No.  4: 

Wmiam  0.  (Barrett.. 

Jnlia  E.  Garrett 

No.  5: 

P.  E.  Out 

C.  Alice  Carr 

No.  6: 

Elmore  Little  Chief. 

M.  Little  Chief 

No.  7: 

EM.  Keith 

M.G.  Keith 

No.  8: 

John  S.  Spear 

Katherine  B.  Spear.. 
Na9: 

Mame  A.  Laravea... 

Lizzie  anieepie 

No.  10: 

Mattie  E.  Ward 

Lizzie  A.  Bullard.... 
No.  12: 

H'A.MoBsman 

Nellie  Moasman 

No.  18: 

Frank  D.  Voorhies . . . 

L.B.yoorhie8 

No.  14: 

T.H,  Paris 

EnunaBnff 

No.  15: 

M.  W.  Bobertson 

A.  A.  Bobertson 

No.  16: 

E.  W.Oleason 

Martha  A.  Bain 

Nal7: 

John  F.  Mackey 

EvlynMackey 

No.  IB- 
George  L.  Williams. . 

Lizzie  A.  Williams... 
No.  19: 

J.B.Freeland 

A.M.Freeland 

No.  20: 

Horace  G.  Jennerson 

Mary  B.  Jennerson . . 
No.  21: 

W.  HBarten 

A^elique  Barten 

Stephen  Waggoner 

C.  J.  Waggoner 

No.  28: 

John  M.  S.  Linn  ... . 

OUyeB-Linn 

No.  24: 

Jessie  Craven 

Lonise  B.  Bichard.. 
Na25: 

Edward  C.  Scovel.. 

Mary  C.  Scovel .... 
No.  26: 

E.  B  Ozmnn ....... 

MandOzmon 


Teacher 

do 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

G^eneral  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher. 

General  housekeeper 


Teacher 

G^^ieral  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 


p.m.|eO 


.m. 


.m, 


60 

ao 

I.  60 
30 


.m. 


p.— 
p.m 


I.  60 
L.  30 


p.m. 
p.m. 

p.m. 
pim. 

p.m. 
p.m. 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher............... 

General  housekeeper 


Teacher , 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper . 

Teacher , 

General  housekeeper . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 


60 
30 

60 
80 

60 
30 

.  60 


.p.m.  ^ 
.  p.m.  80 

,  p.m.  60 
.  p.m.  80 

.  p.m.  60 
.  p.m.  30 

.  p.m.  60 
.  p.m.  80 

.  p.m.  60 
.  p.m.  30 

.  p.m.  60 
.  p.m.  30 


.m.  60 
.m.  30 


Teacher 

Ctoneral  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper 


.m.  60 
.m.  80 


.m 


.m. 


I.  60 
30 


.m. 


I.  60 
30 


p.m. 
.  p.m. 

.p.m. 
p.m. 

p.m. 
p.m. 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper . 

Teacher  

General  housekeeper 


60 
30 

60 
30 

60 
30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 


W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
I. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
I. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
L 


W. 
I. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 

I. 


w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 


Sept.  1,1806 

do 

do 

Nov.  26, 1808 
Sept.  l,180i 

Sept.  1,1802 
Apr.  1,1805 

Dec.   7,1896 
Mar.  15, 1897 

May   4,1806 
do 

Sept.  1,1802 
Sept.  1,1894 

Jan.  11,1894 
Sept.  1,1894 

May  11,1897 
Apr.  7,1897 

Sept.  1,1896 
Sept.16,1896 

Dec.   8,1893 
Sept.  12, 1896 

Sept.  1,1896 
.....do 

do 

Apr.   1,1896 

Sept.  1,1894 
Sept.  1,1896 

Sept.  1,1892 
Sept.  1,1896 

Sept.  3,1895 
..do 

Sept.24,1896 
Oct.  24,1896 

Feb.  18, 1895 
Mar.  1,1895 

Sept.22,1896 
do 

Oct.  24,1803 
Sept.  1,1894 

Dec.  18,1803 
Sept.  1,1894 

Nov.  27,1898 
Sept  1,1804 

Sept.  1.1892 
Oct.  16,1896 

Oct.    4,1894 
do 

Apr.28,189r^ 
do... 
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EMPLOYEES  IN   SCHOOL  SERVICE. 


List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8^ 
1892,  and  June  7,  i5d7— Confinued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30. 1897-Continued. 


Name. 


Poeitkm. 


Salary. 


Sex.  Race. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Item  of  appro- 
priatioii. 


Pine  Ridge  Agency^  S. 
Z>afc.— Cont'd. 

FIELD  8EBVIGK. 


Emma  M.  Jeffres 

E.  K.  Robertson 

Pipestone  School,  Minn. 


Dewitt  S.  Harria 

Elsie  E.  Dickson 

Louisa  M.  McDermott. 

Jennie  D.  Vance 

C.K.Peck 


Ota  Penn 

Oertrude  Bowser.. 

Alice  Cook 

E.E.Ely 

Mary  La  Due 

FlannaF.  Sipe 

Alexander  McKay. 

Annie  Morgran 

Julia  Dubry 


Ponca,  etc.^  Agency, 
Okla. 

PONCA  BOAKDINQ 
SCHOOL. 


Kate  W.  Cannon 

Maud  Black 

LouPybum 

Minnie  E.  Lincoln 

W.W.Bee 

Lizzie  V.  Davis     

Mabel  Bee 

Sadie  A.  Woolsey 

Julia  Howell 

Alberta  Four  Eyes — 
Ann  W.  Hammack — 

Prances  Eddy 

J.  R.Dobbs 

ElleyF.  Dobbs 

George  Howell 


OTOE  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


Mattie  L.  Adams 

Edith  M.  Pattee 

H.H.Miller 

BettieMiUer 

Alice  O.  Haynes 

Julia  Ogee , 

W.  G.  Deason 

Lizzie  McKinney ... 

Myrtle  Deason 

Minnie  A.  Kennedy. 

B.  I.  Canfleld 

Lulu  Washington . . . 


PAWNEE  BOABDINO 
SCHOOL. 


C.W.  Gtoodman 

SallieB.  Neal 

Mary  H.  Mitchell 

Lillie  McCoy 

Bessie  Dunlap 

R.  C.Jones 

Mary  C.  Cox 

StellaHukiU 

Frances  Robinson 


Female  industrial 

teacher. 
.....do 


Superintendent 

Teacher ^.. 

....do :... 

Assistant,  teacher 

Industrial    teacher 
and  disciplinarian. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress... 

Cook 

Farmer 

Indian  assistant 

.....do 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

do 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . 

Baker 

Cook 

Parmer 


Principal  teacher . . . . 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher. . . 

Matron 

Cook 

Assistant  matron 

Farmer 

Nurse 

Baker 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . 


1600 
000 


1,200 
660 
000 
540 
000 

640 

aoo 

400 
400 
120 
400 
460 
60 
60 


1,000 
660 
600 
640 
720 
600 
400 
640 
180 
120 
400 
180 
400 
400 
600 


Superintendent . . .  , 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . 
do 


720 
600 
720 
600 
400 
400 
600 
200 

aoo 

540 
400 
180 


1,200 
660 
600 
640 
600 
720 
600 
400 


360  1  F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

^: 

W. 
I. 
I. 

W. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
I. 


w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Sept«10,1896 
Sept.15,1806 


Nov.  13,1804 
July  1,1896 
Aug.  29. 1806 
Mar.  30. 1897 
July  15, 1805 

Sept.  10, 1806 
Nov,  1,1805 
Nov.  14. 1894 
Sept.  1.1896 
Feb.  15, 1897 
Sept.29, 1803 
July  1,1896 
Apr.  1.1806 
Feb.  15,1897 


Mar.  3,1897 
An  I- 16,1804 
Ort  9,1803 
S4  Pt  4,1895 
Jiilv  4,1894 
May  14,1807 
July  4,1804 
July  8.1894 
Mav  12,1807 
a  pt  1,1806 
N-jy  90,1895 
S<*pt  8,1805 
Moi-.  4.1805 

do 

Nov.  10, 1806 


Mar.  1,1896 
May  28, 1897 
July  1,1896 
Apr.  7,1897 
July  1,1896 
Sept.  2, 1896 
July  1,1898 
Oct.  27,1896 
Apr.  12, 1807 
Jan.  15,1885 
Feb.  16,1895 
Apr.  21, 1897 


Aug.  9,1804 
Nov.  20, 1806 
Jan.  11,1807 
Sept.  1,1806 
Mar.  6,l«r7 
Jan.  1,1806 
Apr.  10, 1805 
Jan.  1,1896 
May  10,1807 


Act  June  la  1806 

(20  Stat.,  a?l). 


Act  Aug.  15, 1876 
(19Stat..aiV»: 
Act  June  Hi, 
1806  (29  Stot, 
821). 


Act  Mar.  3, 1881 
(21SUt.,381). 


Treaty  Sept.  24, 
1857  (11  Btat., 
720). 


O 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
1892,  and  June  7,  i^97— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1807-Continued. 


Name. 


PcNEdtion. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Ponca^   etc.n    Agency^ 
OJWo.— ContM. 

PAWN£15      BOARDING 

SCHOOL— cont'd . 


FroniaA.  Clark. 
Lena  Wagner ... 

Myrtle  Poole 

Eflen  McCurdy . 
Jennie  Wichita.. 
Annie  Kitchell.. 
Charles  Casper. . 
W.  R.  Clarke.... 
8.N.  Beal 


Pottatoatomie  and 
Great  Nemaha 
Agency^  Kans. 

POTTAWATOMIE 
BOARDING  BCHOOLk 


John  B.  Brown — 
Dora  N.  Odekirk. 

Jane  Eyre 

Arthur  Johnson . 
Minnie  A.  Taylor. 
Lettie  Connolly.., 
Effie  J-  Cooper... 
Alice  M.Battice.- 
Phoebe  Stevens.. 

Nellie  Barada 

Frank  Long. 
liflt 


IdaM.  SplitW... 
MargiKret  Lasley . 


GREAT  NEMAHA 
SCHOOL. 


Thamar  Richey 

Mary  J.  Hand. 

Omar  Bates 

Ada  Nicholson 

Lonise  Goulette 

Florence  P.  Monroe. 
DoTie  M.  Lemmon . . 


KICKAPOO  BOARDING 
SCHOOL.. 


H.  E.Wilson 

Tama  M.Wilson.... 
Charles  Hubbard  . . . 
Sarah  H.  Chapin.... 
Anna  M.  Sch&ffer . . . 
Lizzie  Vanderblowman 
P.  L.  Barrett 


Pueblo   and    Jicarilla 
Agency^  N.  Mex. 

ZUNI       BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


Mary  E.  Dissette. 

May  Faurote 

Fannie  J.  Dennis. 
Ella  P.  Dennis 


DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Santo  Domingo: 

Winfleld  S.  Holsinger 
Santa  Clara: 

William  P.  Taber.... 


Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . . 

....do 

Baker 

Farmer 

Shoemaker  and  har- 
ness maker. 


$400 
540 
180 
400 
180 
180 
400 
720 
000 


F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

]. 

F. 

\T. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

' 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

Sept.  1,1895 
July  1,1896 
Feb.  13,1897 
Oct.  15, 1894 
Apr.  1,1897 
Feb.  13, 1897 
May  18, 1897 
Feb.  26,1895 
July   1,1895 


Superintendent  — 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher .. . 
Industrial  teacher  — 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. 


900 
600 
540 
480 
500 
360 
420 
180 
420 
180 
420 
380 
180 


W. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Mav 

Feh. 
Sopt- 
Apr. 
Sfi)t. 
July 
Nov. 
Apr. 
Aug. 
Jftn. 
Aj)r. 
r^ov. 


3,1897 
11,1896 
9,1896 
7,1896 
10,1895 
19,1896 
1,1896 
9,1806 
1,1897 
15,1896 
15,1897 
33,1897 
9,1896 


Principal  teacher . 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher  . 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 


720 
540 
480 
500 
300 
300 
300 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 

w. 
I. 


Sept.11,1894 
July  1,1896 
Aug.  14, 1896 
Sept.  1,1890 
Nov.  15, 1895 
Nov.  1,1895 
Mar.  2,1897 


Sui>erintendent . . . 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher . 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 


840 
540 
480 
600 
360 
300 
360 


W. 
W. 

I. 

W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 


Jan.  1,1895 
July  1,1896 
Sept.  1,1896 
Nov.  12, 1805 
Aug.  29, 1892 
Apr.  1,1896 
..do... 


Princi];)al  teacher . . 
Assistant  teacher . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron. . 


Teacher... 
do 


720 
540 
500 
480 


p.m.80 

p.  in.  so 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 


w. 

w. 


Nov.  1,1896 

do... 

do... 

do... 


Act  Sept.26, 1833 
(7  Stat.,  482). 


Treaty  Mar.  6, 
1861  (12  Stat., 
1171);  act 
June  10,  1896 
(29  Stat.,821). 


Act  June  10, 1896 
(29  Stat.,821). 


Act  of  June,  10 
1896  (29  Stat., 
821). 


6782 36 


Apr.  6,1897 
Apr.  1,1896 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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List  o^  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
189S,  and  June  7,  i«?7--Continned. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  iflW-Oontlmied- 


Nfvme. 


PoBitlon. 


Salary 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
positicm. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Pueblo  and  JicariUa 
Agency^  N,  Mex.— 
Continned. 

DAY  BCHOOL8— cont'd. 

Pahoate: 

J.  Alfred  MoU 

Lagfuna.- 

Annie  M.  Sayre 

San  Felipe: 

W.C.B.  Riddle 

Cochiti: 

J.B.Orozier 

Acomita: 

Anna  M.  Turner 

Zia: 

Caroline  E.  Hoemer. . 
Taoe: 

Francis  M.  Neel 

San  Jnan; 

Felipe  Valdez 

Isleta: 

James  Hoyey 

Jemez: 

Emma  Dawson 


Teacher 

—  -do 

....do 

..-.do 

...-do 

-.--do 

...-do 

..-.do 

-..do 

....do 


p.m.|80 
p.m.  80 
p.m.  80 
p.m.  80 
p.m.  80 
p.m.  80 
p.m.  80 
p.m.  80 
p.m.  80 
p.m.  80 


W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Apr.  5,1887 
Sept.  1,1882 
Dec  U,  1886 
Sept.  1,1888 
Dec.  10,1886 
Septld,188BB 
Dec.  15.1886 
Dec.  10,1886 
Feb.  1,1887 
Dec.  16,1886 


PuydUupiconsolidated ) 
Agency^  Waah. 

PUYALLUP  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


Frank  Terry 

Henry  J.  Philips- 


IsabelleToan 

Mary  O.  Phillips 

Mattie  J.  Pool 

Minta  A.  Morgan 

Louis  Preuss 

John  C.  Wood  worth. 

Mary  Y.  Rodger 

Elizabeth  Ramsay... 

Bertha  Nason 

Annie  P.  Fisher 

EmilvHawk 

Caroline  Peterson 

Annie  E.  Burkhart.- 

Maggie  J.  Smith 

John  Biilcano 

John  Hawk 

George  W,  Jackson.. 

Wesley  Whitner 

Kmily  Gard 

Lizzie  Beatty 

Maggie  Woodworth . 

Johnson  Williams 

Lincoln  McKay 

James  Charley 

Annie  D.  Wooten 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superin- 
tendent and  princi- 
pal teacher. 

Teacher 

....do 

Kindergartnor 

Music  teacher 

Industrial  teacher — 

Disciplinarian 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

-...do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress - 

Laundress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith 

Night  watchman 

Apprentice 

do. 


1,500 
1.000 


600 
000 
500 
600 
720 
500 


600  F. 
480  F. 

300l  F. 


500 
900 
860 
480 
240 
600 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


DAT  SCHOOLS. 

Jamestown: 

John  E.  Malone — 
Port  Gamble: 

Albert  C.Clawson. 


Sarah  E.Clawson. 
SKDkomish: 


J.  E.  Youngblood . . 

Minnie  Youngblood  - . 
Chehalis: 

David  U.Betts-... 

Emma  R.  Betts 

Qninaielt: 

Mary  Down 


Teacher 

...do 

Housekeeper  

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. . 

General  housekeeper. . 


150 
60 
00 
60 
60 
60 
60 
00 
60 


p.m.  60 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  72 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  72 
p.m.  80 

p.m.  30 


480  M. 


F. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
I. 


W. 
W. 


W. 


May   6,1887 
July  1,1886 


Sept.  1.1886 
Sept.  1,1886 
July  1,1886 
Septll,1886 
Apr.  1,1885 
Julv  1,1886 
F<  »,1887 
6.1886 
1,1886 
17,1887 
»,1886 
1,1886 
6,1886 
11,1887 
1,1886 

Sept.  3^i8M 
Jan.  1,1887 
Oct.  15,1884 

do 

July  1,1886 
Oct  15,1884 
Feb.  18,1886 
Sept.17,1886 
Feb.  20, 1887 


Oct.     1,1882 

Apr. 
Mar. 


1,1886 
8,1887 


Sept.  1,1886 
.-.:.do 

Mar.    1,1887 
do 

Jan.  1,1887 


Act  June  10,1866 
(28  Stat. a^). 


.3 
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List  o^  employeea  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8^ 
1892,  and  June  7,  i5P7— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SBBVIOE  JUNE  30, 1897-Continued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary- 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Qaapaw  Agency^  Ind.  T. 


QUAPAW     BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


R  A.  Cochran 

Alice  Kinffcade  — 
HattieKHayes.... 

A.  B.  Bowman 

William  B.  Peery .. 
Elsie  B.  Cochran... 

IsaWade 

Florence  "Wade 

SallieWoolf 

Eliza  Peckham 

Linnie  L.  Bnmett. . 

Minnie  Dawson 

T,flHa.Ti  Dardenne. . . 

Mary  E.  Miller 

W.  D.  Bryce 

William  O.  Cardin . 


SENECA    BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

E.  B.  Atkinson 

Eya  Johnson 

Clymena  M.  Sweet 

Dorcas  Johnson 

Mack  Johnson 

Sidney  C.  Botkin 

Kate  Long 

Lncy  A.  Guthrie 

EnrettaAmos 

Mollle  Brown 

Delia  Hicks 

Hattie  Wlnney 

Pocahontas  Howlett. . . 

SnsieZane 

J.  B.  Vanffhan 

Raymona  Dawson 


Boselmd  Agency,  S.  Dak. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Julian  W.  Haddon 

E.  W.Clark 

A.M.R088 


DAY  SCHOOLS. 

H^Mrriet  R.  Coming. . . . 
Wm.  E.  McConvillo  ... 
Ironwood  Creek: 

Geo.  M.  ButttM-ii.'ld.. 

CteptolaC.  But  tor  field 
Upper  CntMeaC  Creek: 

^nryW.  Bhaw    .... 

Catherine  CM.  Shaw 
Cat  Meat  Creek : 

John  Rifel 


Maggie  N.Kifel... 
Jttle  White  River: 


Little 

J.  M.  Corbin 

Martha  A.  Corbin.... 
Milks  Camp: 

E.  A.  Thomas 

Libbie  S.  Thomas .... 
Agency: 

Antoinette  Spiers . . . . 

Ida  May  Hadden 

Spring  Creek: 

Z.  A.  Parker 

William  M.  Parker.. 
He  Dogs  Camp: 

J.  Fnmklin  House . . . 


Drusilla  House . 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

.....do 

Industrial  teacher — 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Cook 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Indian  assistant 


$1,000 
660 
540 
600 
600 
600 

aoo 

900 
420 
180 
420 
420 
IdO 
180 
500 
180 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

L 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

L 

I. 

I. 
W. 

L 


Jan.  29,1807 
Jan.  27,1897 
July  1,1896 
July  3,1896 
Nov.  8,1896 
Jan.  29,1897 
Sept.l7a885 
Feb.  8,1896 
Nov.  17, 1892 
Jan.  25,1897 
Jan.  1,1896 
July  1,1896 
Mar.  11. 1897 

do 

Apr.  12, 1896 
Dec.    1,1896 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

...-do 

...-do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron. 

Assistant  matron 

—  .do 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. - 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress - 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Indian  helper 


1,000 
660 
600 
540 
600 
600 
300 
300 
420 
180 
450 
180 
420 
180 
600 
180 


W. 
I. 

W. 
W. 
I. 

W. 
I. 
I. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

W. 
I. 

W. 
I. 


Sept.  1,1896 
Jan.  15,1896 
Feb.  25,1896 
Mar.  9,1896 
Apr.  1,1898 
Apr,  7,1896 
July  7,1896 
Apr.  15,1897 
Juno  1,1897 
Jiiu.  ^1,1897 
May  5,1893 
Jail.  21,1807 
Mav  '*8, 1897 
Jiui.  11.1897 
Apr.  ].1.S96 
Jan.  11,1807 


Superintendent 

Engineer  and  electri- 
cian. 
Carpenter 


1,200 
1,000 

600 


W. 
W. 


W. 


Mar.  14, 1897 
May  17, 1897 

June  19, 1897 


School  clerk 

School  physician 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Tea<dier 

General  housekeei>er . 


Teacher 

General  hou8ekeei>er 


900 
1,000 

p.m.60 
p.m.d5 

p.m.60 
p.m.35 

p.m.60 
p.m.35 

p.m.60 
p.m.36 

p.m.60 
p.m85 

p.m.60 
p.m.30 

p.m.60 
p.m.30 

p.m.60 
.  p.m.30 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 

w. 


w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 


Mar.  17, 1897 
July  28, 1896 

Oct.  14,1898 
Sept.  1,1804 

Sept.  1,1895 
.....do 

do 

do 

Sept.  1,1894 
do 

Nov.  16, 1895 
do 

Oct.    1,1895 
Sept.  1,1896 

Sept.  1,1806 
do 

Sept  1,1896 
Sept.  1,1894 


Treaty  May  13, 
1888  (7  Stat., 
424):  act  June 
10,  1896  (29 
Stat.,321). 


Act  June  10, 1896 
(29Stat.,&). 


Act  Mar.  2, 1889 
(25  Stat.,  888). 


Act  Mar.  2, 1 
(25  Stat.,  81 


:>00 
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EMPLOYEES  IN  SCHOOL  SERVICE. 


List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8^ 
1892,  and  June  7,  i^^— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SBBVICB  JUNE  30, 1897-C!ontinued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  ai>- 

pointment 

to  present 

position. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Rosebud    Agency^    S. 
Dak.— ConVd. 

DAT  SCHOOLS— cont'd. 

Bed  Leafs  Camp: 

Morton  E.  Bradford  . 

Fannie  Bradford 

Blackpipe  Creek: 

JohnB.  Tripp 

EmelinaTnpp 

Com  Creek: 

Hattie  F.  Eaton 

Boee  Etta  Ray 

Lower  Cut  Meat  Creek: 

Jesse  H.  Bratley 

Delia  B.  Bratlev 


Upper  Pine  Creek: 

D.L.McLane 

Lonisa  McLane 

Ponca  Creek: 

Mabel  C.  Bennett 

Pine  Creek: 

William  A.  Light... . 

LibbieC.  Light 

Bing  Thunder  Camp: 

J.F.Estes 

AnnaJ.  EiStes 

White  Thunder  Creek : 

Charles  E.  Shell 

Ida  A.  Shell 

Butte  Creek: 

Elmira  B.  Qreason. . 

Freddy  Brunner 

Little  Crows  Camp: 

George  G.  Davis 

CoraDaTis. 

Oak  Creek: 

Lovena  C.  Van  Horn 

Cora  Dillon 

Whirl  wind  S  o  1  d  i  e  r  8 
Camp: 

Henry  J.  Barnes 

Susie  A.  Barnes 

Field  Service: 

Belle  S.  Peck 


Jennie  Duncan .... 
Katie  E.  Bennett. . 
C.  C.McCreight... 
Marthas.  Carlisle. 


Round  Valley  Board- 
ing School^  Oal. 

(George  W.  Patrick. . . . 


Sydney  J.  Patrick. 
William  J.  r 


.  Nolan. 
Frances  D.  Wilson ... . 
Charles  M.  Trubody. 

Emma  L.  Coats 

Mary  Anderson 

Anna  Cord 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency^ 
lotDO^  Day  School. 

W.S.  Stoops 


Teacher 

General  hou8ekeei>er 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper 


p.m.|60  M. 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency, 
Ofcto. 

SAC  AND  FOX  BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 


Mary  C.Williams. 
Hattie  A.  Patrick. 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper . 

Teacher 


pm.  80 


F. 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper . 

Teacher 

G^eneral  housekeeper . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper . 

Teacher 

General  housekeeper. 

Female  industrial 
teacher. 

.-..do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Superintendent . 


Matron 

Teacher 

-...do 

Industrial  teacher. 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 


Industrial  teacher ... 


p.m.  60  M. 
p.m.  80   F. 

p.m.  60   F. 
p.m.  80    " 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  80 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  80 

p.m.  60 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  80 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  80 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  80 

p.m.  60 
p.m. 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  80 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  80 


F. 


p.m.  60 
p.m.  80 

600 

600 
600 
GOO 
600 


1,000 

600 
720 
600 
660 
600 
480 
480 


p.m.  72 


M. 


Superintendent . . . 
Principal  teacher . 


1,000 
660 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 

w. 


w. 

L 


W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 

W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Mar.  12. 1894 
Sept.  1,1894 

Sept.  1.18U3 
Sept.  1,1894 

Nov.  1,1894 
Dec    7,1895 

Sept.18,1895 
do 

Nov.  27, 1896 
do 

Sept.31,1898 

Sept.  1,1896 
.....do 

Sept.21.1895 
.....do 

Sept.  1,1895 
.....do 

Nov.  5,1894 
Nov.  14, 1896 

Sept.  1,1896 
.....do 

Apr.  1,1894 
Dec.    1,1896 


Sept.18,1895 
do 

July  6,1896 

July  19, 1896 
Sept.  1,1886 
Sept.  4,1895 
June  1,1897 


W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 


W. 


Apr.   1,1807 

Nov.  6,1896 
Apr.  9,1897 
May  18,1897 
Apr.  17, 1897 

.....do 

May^  6,13^ 
do 


Jan.    7,1896 


W. 
W. 


Mar.  20, 1897 
Jan.  29,1897 


ActJanel0,1896 
(29Stot.,a81). 


Treaty  Oct.  11, 
1843  (7  Stat., 
696), act  June 
10,  1896  (29 
Stat.,  821). 
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LUt  of  employeea  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
1892,  and  June  7,  i^P7— Continned. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 1807-Continued. 


Name. 


Podtion. 


Salary- 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency  ^ 
0*to.-Cont*d. 


8AO  AND  FOX  BOARD- 

nro  scHooLf— cont'd. 


Bicbard  Smitli 

Minnehaha  Thomas. 

William  Victor 

HattieO.  Dnck 

B.  E.Moore 

E.V.  Eirksey 

D.P.  Soooey 

MollieMasingill 

Chris.  Winn 

Joseph  Bmnette 

Austin  Grant 


▲B8KNTEB  SHAWNXE 
SCHOOL. 


Edwd.Beardon 

Engenia  Z.  Bryce ... 

TUBeMaslin 

Ottilia  Kessel 

PhillipCook 

Millie^.  Hall 

Fannie  Hageman  . . . 

BettieCoker 

kanra  B.  Lockhart . . 

Leo  Cook 

Nellie  Warrior 

BenF.  Egnew 

Seto  White  Turkey. 
Jno.  Snake 


BAUUf  SCHOOL,  ORBO. 


Thomas  W.  Potter- 
Sam  B.  Davis 

Leon  A.  Woodin 

£.S.  Clark 

Mary  A.  Reason 


AbbieW.  Scott..... 
Etta  M.  French.... 
Margaret  Miller . . 

Florence  Wells 

Frances  Bowman. 
Mellie  E.  Dohse... 
Jodah  J.  George. . 


David  K  Brewer 

Josephine  Childers  .... 

Mamie  RobinsoD 

Amanda  S.  Armstrong 

Elizabeth  T.  Adair 

Dollie  Lanfman 

Mary  Kruger 

EnsobiaL.  Clark 

Matilda  Kmger 

David  Parker .".... 

Katie  L.  Brewer 

Wm.  Minor 

Carrie  Chamley 

Mary  La  Chappelle 

S.  M!.  Childers 

John  Pattee 

AzelPeterson 

Fredk.  Freeman 

Theodore  M.Thompeon 
Henry  Fitzpatrick. .. 

William  Goodrich 

Charles  H.  Lowe 

Almond  R.  Campbell 
Richard  Graham 


Teacher 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Asfdstant  seamstress. 
Assistant  laundress. . 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Indian  assistant 


$600 
000 
600 
000 
960 
450 
180 
240 
240 
000 
60 


I. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
1. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Oct.  4,1806 
Mar.  25, 1897 
Apr.  24, 1867 
Apr.  1,1897 
Nov.  7,1885 
Aug.  1,1805 
July  7,1896 
Mar.  24. 1897 
July  1,1896 
Apr.  1,1897 
July  1,1896 


Act  June  10. 1897 
(29Stat.,d21). 


Superintendent 

Teacher  

do 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher  ... 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Indian  assistant 

do 


1,000 
660 
540 
600 
600 
600 
450 
180 
860 
400 
240 
450 
60 
60 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

L 
W. 

I. 

I. 


Mar.  20, 1897 
Apr.  1,1896 
July  1,1896 
Feb.  12,1895 
Apr.  24, 1897 
Apr.  23. 1897 
Aug.  1,1895 
Oct.  1,1896 
Jan.  1,1897 
Apr.  24, 1897 
Oct.  1,1898 
June  1,1895 
Mar.  1,1897 
Apr.  1,1897 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Assistant  derk 

Phsrsician 

Assistant  superintend- 
ent and  principal 
teacher. 

Teacher 

....do 

....do 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

Music  teacher 

Industrial  teacher  and 
bandmaster. 

Disciplinarian 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

.....do 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . 

Assistant  nurse 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress... 

Baker 

Assistant  baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Tailor 

Assistant  tailor 

Hamessmaker 

Shoemaker 

Blacksmith 

Night  watchman 

Engineer 

Butcher 


1,600 

1,000 

500 

900 

900 


660 
660 
600 
600 
540 
600 
600 

800 
720 
500 
420 
540 
480 
180 
240 
450 
180 
480 
120 
540 
120 
900 
720 
600 
180 
600 

ano 

600 

480 

900 

60 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
I. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
w 

L. 

w. 

I. 
w. 

I. 
w. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 


Act  June  10, 1896 
(29  Stat.  821). 


Nov.  20, 1895 
Dec.  8,1896 
Jan.  15, 1896 
May  1,1897 
Apr.  9,1897 


Nov.  16, 1895 
SeptJ34,1896 
July  1,1896 
Sept.  1, 1896 
Mar.  16, 1897 
Sept.  7,1896 
Sept.  8, 1896 

July  1,1896 
Aug.  11, 1896 

...do 

Apr.  21, 1897 
Aug.  1,1892 
Sept.27,1898 
May  4,1895 
May  1,1897 
July  1,1895 
Apr.  16, 1897 
Sept.  1,1896 
Apr.  1,1887 
Oct.  22.1895 
July  1,1896 
Apr.  14, 1896 
Aug.  11. 1896 
Jan.  1,1893 
July  1,1896 
Apr,  If.lWfi 
Juiv  i.  t>Jt) 
....  'do... 
Jan.  17,189« 
Apr.  17, 1897 
July  lAm 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau^  as  required  by  acts  of  FAruury  8, 
189gf  and  June  7,  i^S7— Ckmtinned. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SOHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 1807-Oontdnaed. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary' 


Sex. 


Raoe. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


8(ic  and  Fox  Agency^ 
OWa.-Cont'd. 

8ALEM  SCHOOL,  OBBO. 

—continued. 


Saml.  Laurence... 

Joe.Teabo 

DouKlasHolt 

Katie  McMann 

Eva  Ingle 

Wm.  Hunt 

Alpheus  Dodge 

Martha  Morton... 

Elsie  Brainard 

Edwd.  Davis 


Cadet  sergeant., 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

do. 


San  Carlos  Agency^ 
Ariz. 

BAN  CARLOS  BOABDINO 
SCHOOL.. 


Lydia  L.Hunt 

Anna  B.Gould 

Bernard  B.  Maust. 
Charles  L.  Davis. . . 
Benjamin  Mahseel. 
Maggie  Kishbaugh. 

Ida  Clark 

Mary  £.  Craddock. 
Ah  Geip 
Louise  I_ 
T.  Wong. 
Ethelbert  Calusha. 


Myron  Sippi. 
Isaac  Cutter.. 


FORT  APAOHB  SOHOOL. 


J.M.  Russell 

John  M.  Commons. . 

Linn  E.  Wyatt 

F.  M.  Setzer 

Salome  E.  Montgomery 

Clara  A.  Mercer 

HattieAckUn 

Alice  M.Lewis 

W.  G.  Gruninger... 
Lambert  Istone 


Santa  Fe  school,  N.  Mex. 


Thomas  M.  Jones 

Francis  J.  McCormack . 
Charles  H.  Lamar 


M.L.SUcott 

AllioB.  Busby 

Lulu  M.Lamar 

Albert  M.  Jones 

Geo.  Paterson 

Mary  C.  Jones 

Sarah  M.  Cotton 

Addie  Beaver 

Ida  C.Winnie 

San^  Jeffries 

DoraGurule 

Sevriano  Taf  oya 

Ben  Harris 

Geo.  E.  Crawford 

Charles  Becker 

Luciano  Campaynoli . 


ReysGumle 

Victoriano  Sinero. 
Reed  B.  Winnie.... 


....do 

....do 

....do 


p.m.$3 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 


M. 

I. 

M. 

. 

M. 

' 

F. 

. 

F. 

M. 

. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

' 

M. 

L 

July  1,1806 
.....dol.... 

do 

do 

do 

Sept.  1.1806 
Jan.  1.1807 
Apr.  1,1807 
Apr.  1,1806 
do... 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Disciplinarian 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Laundryman 

Assistant  laundress... 

Cook 

Assistant  cook    and 

baker. 
Assistant  shoemaker. . 
Asst.  hamessmaker . .. 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher. . 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Carpenter _., 

Asst.  industrial  teacher 


1,200 
720 
660 
840 
800 
660 
120 
540 
540 
120 
540 
240 

240 
240 


1,000 
720 
660 
840 
660 
540 
300 
540 
840 
180 


W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 

L 

W. 
C. 
I. 
C. 
I. 

I. 
L 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

W. 
W. 

I. 


Jan. 
May 

s.'i;t 

Muy 

Nov. 

Si^pt 

O.-t. 

Muy 

Oct 

May 

MuV 

Jan. 


:S.1807 
16,1808 

6,1885 

4,1806 
27,1885 
.19.1896 
21,1886 

1,1807 
1.  1883 
8.  1807 

1,1897 
8,  1897 


Aug.  18, 180(1 
Aug.27,18UG 


Sept.  6, 1885 
July  1.  1806 
Oct.  22, 1806 
Feb.  18, 1897 
Sept.  1, 1805 
Aug.  4, 1895 
Nov.  14,1806 
Oct.  11, 1805 
July  80, 1806 
Nov.  14, 1896 


Superintendent 

Clork 

Principal  and  normal 

teacher. 

Teacher 

...do 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher 

Disciplinarian 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

-...do 

Seamstress 

Nurse 

Laundress 

Baker 

Cook 

Carpenter 

Tailor 

Shoe  and  harness 

maker. 

Night  watchman 

Engineer 

Indian  assistant 


1,600 

1,000 

900 

720 
660 
?^ 
720 
600 
720 
600 
8U0 
500 
600 
600 
480 
500 
720 
600 
600 

420 
800 
180 


W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

L 

W. 
W. 

I. 

w. 

L 

W. 
W. 

W. 
I. 
L 


July  2,1804 
Apr.  7.1807 
Jan.    9,1806 

Dec.  1,1806 
May  1,1896 
Aug.  28. 1806 
Sept.  1,1894 
Mar.  11.1807 
Sept.  1.1804 
Feb.    8,1896 


Dec. 
Apr. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
July 
Dec. 


1,1896 
3.1897 
1,1806 
1,1897 
8,1896 
1,1895 


Apr.  4,1897 

July  1,1896 

July  7,1896 

July  1,1808 

July  1,1805 

Dec.  1,1896 


Act  June  10,1896 
(20  Stat..  321). 


Act  June  10. 1806 
(20  Stat..  3B1). 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
189S,  and  June  7,  i^P7— Continned. 

EMPLOYED  IK  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBYICE  JUNE  ao,  1807-Ckmtinaed. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Sex.fiace. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


San,ta    Fe  9<^ioolj   N, 
Mex,-~ConVd. 

Bobt.  Martin 


Jesus  Baca , 

Nelsie  Gorman 

Jno.Lowry , 

Clarence  Gate  wood . 


Sterling  Price 

Arthur  Tinker 

FredPedaya 

W.T.  Thornton 

Jnc  Block 

Mary  Winnie 

Desiderio  Narranjo. 

Antonio  Bomero 

Lonise  Conhepe 


Walter  J.  Wicks 

Josephine  A.  Hilton . 

Cornelia  Stroh 

Mand  Echo  Hawk 

Harrietta  E.  Jones. .. 

M^""^ft  Brans... 

Frank  O.  Setter 


PONOA  DAT  SCHOOL. 


Anna  B.  Tryon 

Seger  Colony  boarding 
school^  Okla. 


JohnH-Seeer 

8.  K.Wancbope 

AnnaC.  Hoag 

B.E.  Palmer 

M.M.  Shirk 

PanlOoodBear 

Peter  P.  Batzlaif 

LydlaE-Dittes 

Gertrude  M.  Washing- 
ton. 

Millie  Inkanish 

tdzzie  White 

Anna  Poisal 

Bertie  Aspley 

Ida  L.Stevens 

Diana  W.Man 

Mary  Little  Bear 

Ennosta  P.  Chief 

Mary  Little  Wolf 

IdaL.Stroad 

Mildred  White  Boffalo. 

J.G.Dizon 

AimitaWashee 

Otto  Hunt 

MoPt&erson  P.  Chief. . . . 


Assistant    industrial 

teacher. 
Assistant  blacksmith . . 
Assistant  carpenter. . . 

Assistant  tailor 

Assistant    shoe    and 

harness  maker. 

Assistant  janitor 

Helper 

!IlIIdoII"IIII™II"" 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


$120 

130 
120 
120 
120 

120 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


July   1,1896 


do 

do 

Oct.    1,1894 
July  1,1896 


do 

Dec.  12,1894 
Jan.  1,1896 
Jan.  9,1896 
July  1,1896 

do 

do 

Sept.  1,1806 
Dec.   1,1896 


Santee  Agency,  Nebr. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL. 


Lonisse  Cavalier 

Mary  Morgan 

Steven  Y.  Smith 

Anna  M.  Mendenhall 

Helen  Schonbom 

Birdie  Bisley. 

Annie  A.  L.  Kirk 

Joshua  Crow 


HOPS  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


Superintendent . . . 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Night  watchman . . 


Superintendent . 

Teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress. 

Laborer 


Teacher. 


840 
600 
510 
600 
450 
450 
450 
240 


900 
540 
600 
420 
300 
300 
360 


p.m.60 


W. 
W. 

L 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

W. 
W. 

L 


W. 


Mar.  10, 1897 
Sept.10,1896 
July  1,1896 
June  19, 1897 
Sept.  1,1895 
July  1,1896 

do 

June  15, 1896 


July  1,1896 

do 

do 

Sept.  18, 1896 
July   1,1896 

do 

Sept.  1,1896 


July  1,1896 


Superintendent . . . 

dwk 

Teacher 

do 

Eindergartner 

Assistant  farmer.. 

Farmer 

Matron 

Assistant  matron  . 


do..., 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress.. 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 
Assistant  laundress.. 

Baker 

Assistant  baker 

....do 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Carpenter 

Herder., 

Indian  assistant 

....do 


1,200 
900 
660 
000 
600 
240 
720 
720 
450 

144 
800 
120 
400 
300 
120 
180 
180 

96 
400 

60 
600 
120 
120 
120 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
W. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 

W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

W. 
I. 

W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Aug.  1,1892 
Oct.  5,1896 
Jan.  1,1893 
Oct.  17, 1896 
Sept.  1, 1896 
Mar.  1,1897 
July  1,1896 
Nov.27, 1894 
Sept.18,1896 


do 

Mar.  11, 1897 
Nov.  2,1805 
Aug.16,1895 
Oct.  28,1896 
Jan.  1,1897 
Deo.  1,1896 

do 

do 

July  1,1896 
Oct.  19,1806 
Mar.  24, 1807 
Apr.  1,1897 
Oct.  20,1896 
Mar.  1,1897 


Treaty  April-29, 
1868  (Ifi^Btat., 
037);  act  June 
10, 1896  (29 
Stat.,  821). 


Act  JunelO,  1896 
(20  Stat.,  321). 
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List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau^  as  recnUred  by  acts  of  Februarp  8, 
1892,  and  June  7,  i597— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  1807-Continued. 


Name. 

Position. 

Salary. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 

priation. 

Seminole  School^  Fla. 

Act  Jane  10, 1806 

J.E.  Brecht       

Industrial  teacher 

Carpenter  

Teamster 

11,000 
•780 

eoo 

M. 
M. 
M. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

Aug.  1.1802 
Mar.33,1807 
Apr.  25, 1893 

(20  Stat.,  321). 

Wm.  T.Lowe 

F.B.  Tipi>ins 

Stioshone  Agency 
School,  Wyo. 

W.  P.  Campbell 

Do. 

Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

1,400 
720 
660 
660 
600 
600 
720 
600 
600 
540 
150 
400 
240 
420 
540 
720 
240 

M. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
P. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
P. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

L 

I. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

Sept.  5,1806 
Feh.   5.1806 

.---do 

K*.v.  8.1805 
Apr.  10,1806 
Sept.21,18e6 
Aug  10,1895 
Apr.  13,1806 
Mar  20.1806 
Apr.  28, 1806 
Oct.  16,1806 
Julv   1.1801 
Sept.  1,1804 
June  1,1806 
May  16.18P7 
Julv    1,1806 
Jti'v    1,1886 

MagfdAHaTitr    . 

BeftlR.Betz 

Audrev  O  Scbach  ...  , 

....  do          

Bessie  McKenzie 

do 

Elizabeth  F.Riley 

E.W.Riggs 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher  .... 
Matron 

Marie  A.  Schach 

Clara  Jessup   - -- 

Assistan  t  matron 

SAAmfttreA8           

MaryE.Edgerton 

Ellen  LeClair     

Assistan  t  seamstress . . 
Laundress 

PrettyWoman 

B<^ar  Woman         

Assistant  laundress . . . 
Baker 

Grace  R.Rigffs 

Jennie  L.  McLaughlin . 
Robert  A.  Adams 

Cook 

Carpenter 

Chas.  Mayers  -         -  -  - 

Indian  assistant 

Siletz  Agency  Boarding 
School,  Oreg. 

William  B.  Freer 

Nora  Holmes 

Do. 



Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

900 
660 
600 
720 
500 
120 
480 
400 
300 
400 
120 
900 

M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

W. 

s- 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 

Mar.  27, 1807 
Sept.12,1806 
Feb.  13,1807 
Apr.  10,1804 
Nov.  12, 1806 
Jan.    1,1897 
Sept.  1,1894 
Apr.  20, 1897 
Oct.    1,1895 
Apr.  27, 1807 
Dec    1,1898 
Apr.   1,1807 

MaryOrrSilbersteiu- 
Samuel  C<^nt«r    . . 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Maggie  Mackay 

Louisa  Wilbur  .  .    .  . 

Assistant  matron 

do 

M.  L.  Newlon 

icfflA  Maud  Burden 

Seamstress      -  -  . 

Sarah  Pierre 

Laundress      

F^ieMapkay.  ... 

Cook 

HarietHollis 

Assistant  cook , . 

Disciplinarian . . 

Sisaeton  Agency  Board- 
ing School,  S.  Dak. 

J.  L.  Baker 

Act.  Mar.  3, 1801 

Superintendent 

Cl^k      

1,200 
900 
660 
600 
600 
720 
720 
500 
60 
450 
60 
60 
480 
660 
500 

400 
60 
60 
60 

M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
P. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

L 

I. 

L 

I. 

Apr.   8,1895 
Julyla,l«6 
Sept  r.M,«4 
Sc'pt.  4  H05 
Scpt.:^),  1.H96 
Jiirv-l.l«4 
Sept.  1.1H05 
Mar.  4.1806 
Apr.    1.1.H07 
Jv.l-    !   H06 
NvT.  *,*J06 
Nov.  1,1806 
Dec.  24,1806 
July   1,1896 
Apr.  14, 1807 

July  8,1806 
July   1.1806 
Jan.    1,1807 
Apr.  1,1807 

(38  Stat,  aa). 

R.  E.  Murphy 

Oussie  Stocker 

Principal  teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher 

M»^tron      .     , 

Mary  Shaw               .  .. 

Eva  Anderson 

W.B.  Keller 

Henrietta  Baker  

Flora  A.  Chee ver  - 

-do. 

Louisa  Olass 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

A.  A.  Keller 

Agnes  Faribault 

Ic&Noeha 

Assistant  seamstress. . 
Assistant  laundress. . . 
Cook 

Nellie  M.  Noyes 

F.  A.  Burdick 

Carpenter  

Jas.  O.  Doran 

Shoo  and  harness 

maker. 
Fireman 

William  L.  Quinn 

Harry  Ran vlUe 

Geo.  Campbell 

Indian  assistant 

.do 

Jacob  Oneroad 

do. 

Standing  Rock  Agency, 

AORIOULTURAL 
BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

If  aHIp  Fa^aI       

Act  Mar.  2, 1889 

Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

A.SAistant  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

1,000 
720 
600 
600 
480 

M. 
F. 
F. 
M 

F. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

Aug.  1,1892 
Sept  1,1894 

do 

Aug.  1,1802 
do 

(25  SUt,  888). 

RhabanaStoup 

Bridget  McColligan .... 
Felix  Hoheisel .: 

Adelia  Eugster 

jOO 
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EMPLOYEES   IN  SCHOOL   SERVICE.  569 

Liai  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
189S,  and  June  7,  i^97— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80,  1887-Continned. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Sex.iRac«. 

I 

I 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


landing  Rock  Agency^ 
N.  Dalr.— Continued, 

AORI CULTURAL 
BOARDING  SCHOOL— 

continued. 

Cecelia  Camenzind 

Theresa  Markle 

Agnes  Cbarffingeagle.. 

Mary  H.  Holensteln 

Edward  C.  Meagher . . . 

Paul  Calf 

Hatcher  Kennedy 

Josephine  Landne 

Creaentia  Ironcedar . . . 

GRAND  RIVER  BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 

A^nee  Q.  Fredette 

Johnson  C.  McGahey.. 

Delia  F.  Botsford 

Mary  Jackson 

Henry  Obershaw 

Pauline  Roessler 

Estella  Obershaw 

Olivia  Woodberry 

Bose  Whiteeagle 

Mageie  Lindquist 

Clinton  Highnorse 

Jane  Bearsrib 

Charles  Whitebull 

Imelda  S  wiftcloud 


INDUSTRIAL  BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 


E.  C.  Witzleben 

Seraphine  E.  Ecker . . . 
Henry  G.  Allanson ... 
Agnes  V.  Witzleben . . . 

Joseph  Helmig 

Peter  Little 

Placida  Schaefer 

Rosalia  A.  Dopplor — 
Caroline  Barmettler. . 

KuryMuif 

Petronilla  Uhing 

A.  E.Watson 

Joseph  G.  Huse 

Margaret  Blackcloud. 

Emma  Weaselbear 

Benedicta  Ramsey — 

Ada  Endres 

Isadora  Little 

Walbnrger  Huse 


DAT  SCHOOLS. 

Cannon  Ball: 

Beatrice  B.  Sonder- 
ogger. 

Ada  Sweenev 

Stretches  Himself... 
No.  1: 

J.L.  Hazard 

Eugene  Blackboy.... 
No.^ 

Agnes  B.  Reedy 

Oscar  Graydog 

Porcupine: 

Emeran  D.  White ... . 

Jerome  Gkxjdiron 

Field  service: 

M.L.  McLaughlin.... 


M.J.Oramsie 

Marie  L.  Van  Solen. 
Lucy  B.  Arnold 


Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. 

Cook 

Carpenter 

Night  watchmnn 

Indian  assistant 

do 

do 


$480 
4«0 
120 
i80 
800 

aoo 

240 
240 
240 


Superintendent 

Physician 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Industrial  teacher  ... 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Niffht  watchman 

Indian  assistant 

....do 

...do 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher. . . 
Assistant  teacher . . . 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Asst.  industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . . . 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Carpenter 

Nignt  watchman... 

Indian  assistant 

do 

do 

Hospital  nurse 

Asst.  hospital  nurse 
Hospital  cook 


Teacher 

General  housekeeper. 
Janitor 

Teacher 

Janitor 


Teacher 

Janitor 


Teacher. 
Janitor  . 


Female   industrial 
teacher. 

do 

do 

do 


900 
900 
720 
600 
600 
000 
480 
600 
480 
480 
800 
240 
240 
180 


1,000 

720 
600 
600 
600 
800 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
720 
360 
240 
240 
240 
360 
240 
360 


p.m.60 

p.m.dO 
p.m.  18 

p.m.60 
p.m.l8 

p.mOO 
p.m.  18 

p.m.60 
p.m.l8 

600 

000 
600 
600 


W. 
W. 

I. 

W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


W. 

w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
w. 


w. 


w. 
I. 


I. 
I. 
w. 


Aug.  1,1892 
July  l,lH8ti 
Sept.  1.1890 
Oct.  1,1894 
Aug.  1,1892 
Nov.  16, 1896 
Jan.  1,1894 
July  1,1896 
do 


Nor.  6.1890 
Dec.  10, 1896 
Mftr.  2,1897 
Feb.  20. 1897 
Dec.  I,18a5 
Apr.  1,1897 
Miir.36,1897 
Apr.  27, 1897 
Jan.  1,1897 
May  21. 1897 
Sept.  1, 1896 

do 

Mar.  26, 1897 
Sept.  1,1896 


Sept.  1.1806 
Mar.  13, 1896 
Apr.   1,1897 


Sept. 
Aug. 
July 

Aug. 


1.1806 
1,1892 
1,1896 
1.1892 


Apr.  17. 1H97 
Dec.  15, 1896 
Ort.  Linftl 
July  1.1891 
Sept.  1.1896 
July  15. 1896 
Sept.  1,1890 
Apr.    1.1897 

do 

Apr.  17, 1897 
Sept.  1,1896 
Sept.16,1891 


Sept.  1,1896 

May    1,1897 
Sept.  1,1896 


.do. 
-do. 


..do. 
,.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Apr.   1,1896 

Jan.  15,1896 
Mar.  1,1896 
Apr.   1,1895 


Act  Mar.  2,  1889 
(25  Stat.,  888). 


Act  Mar.  2, 1880 
(25  StAt,  888). 


Act  Mar.  2, 1889 
(25  Stat.,  888). 
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EMPLOYEES  IN   SCHOOL   SERVICE. 


List  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  Fdyruary  S, 
1892,  and  June  7,  i^^— Connnued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  80HOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 1807-Ckmtiiiiied. 


Name. 


Tomah  Indian  School, 
Wis, 

Lindley  M.  Compton  - 

T.  A.  W.  Jones 

May  D.  Church 

SueO.  Smith 

Belinda  Archiquette, . 

C.B.  Ark  Wright 

Kato  McEvoy 

Fronia  Ward 

Julia  A.  Barnette 

Julia  M.  Funk 

Jessie  E.  Emery 

Florence  Walton _ 

Patrick  McEvoy 

Geo.  E.  Homer 

Edwd.  Peacore 

Charles  B,  Ward 


KatePowlaa  .. 
Adell  Quiney  . 

Cecil  Doyn 

Fred  Quiney.. 


To7igtts  River  Agency, 
Mont,  day  schooL 

Sylvia  A.  Kneeland . . . . 
Rachel  M.  Goodale 


Tulalip  Agency,  Wa^h. 
LUMMI    DAY  SCHOOL. 


D.  H.  Evans 

Frances  U.  Evans. 


8WTNOMIBH  DAY 
SCHOOL. 


Flora  M.  Harris. 


Uintah   and    Chiray 
Agency^  Utah. 

OURAY    SCHOOL. 


Charles  A.  Walker.. 

Ruth  Edelen 

Frank  J.  Gehringer. 

Kitty  Wado 

Lavara  Purdy 

Elizabeth  Belcher. . . 
Kato  Cullen 


UINTAH  SCHOOL. 


G.V.  Goshom.. 

Kate  Lister 

Mary  A.  Cogan. 
Wm.  T.Muse... 
Lillian  Malaby. 
MaggioProvo.. 
EllaHill. 


Annie  Reed 

Anna  M.  Duke . 

Nora  Nehab 

Lizzie  Gotwals. 
Lucy  Jim 


Urn  a  til  I  a     Agency 
boarding  rcImoI,  Oreg. 


MoUie  V.  Gaither... 
Elsie  Coffin  Bushee  . 

James  W,  Travis 

Albert  J.  Hinthorn. 


Position. 


Buperintendent 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher. 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress - 

Assistant  seamstress. . 

Laundress 

Cook. 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Night  watchman 

Engineer  and  disciplin 
arian. 

Indian  assistant 

.....do 

....do 

—  .do 


Teacher - 

Cook 


p.HLflO 

p.m.30 


Teacher. 

General  housekeeper. 


Teacher. 


Suporintondent 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher  . 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 


Su  perintendent 

Teacher 

...do 

Industrial  teacher  ... 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

.-..do 

Industrial  teacher. 


Salary. 


$1,400 
000 
H60 
GOO 
540 
660 
480 
560 
480 
500 
500 
300 
720 
720 
240 
720 

48 

48 
48 
48 


p.m.  7::; 
p,m.30 


p.m.60 


900 
720 

720 
500 
500 
500 
500 


1,000 
720 
GOO 
?iO 
000 
120 
5<I0 
120 
500 
120 
500 
120 


1,200 
660 
000 
600 


Sex. 


F. 


Race 


W. 

W. 
W. 

w. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 
w. 

I. 

w. 
w. 

I. 
w. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  prasent 
I>osition. 


May  12, 1897 
Dec,  19,1895 
June  1,1894 
July  1,1893 
Sept.  1. 1895 
Nov.  36, 1896 
July  1,1895 
July  1,1896 
Feb.  26. 1895 
May  1.1897 
Jan.  19. 1893 
Sept.lL  1896 
Mar  1,1894 
Apr.  11,1885 
Oct.  1.1896 
July   1,1895 

July  1,1896 
Sept.  1,1896 

.....do 

Oct.    1,1896 


W. 
W. 


Sept.  1,1896 
Feb.  15,1897 


W.     Oct.    I,18a5 
W do 


W. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 
w. 

I. 
w. 

L 

w. 
I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

Digitizi 


Apr.  26, 1897 


Sept.  1,1894 
Sept.2a,  1894 
Feb.  13, 1897 
Sept.  9,1896 
Jan.  22,18«7 
Sept.  1,1895 
Sept.  1,1883 


Sept.  1,1896 
Jan.  1,1896 
June  1,1897 
Sept.  1.1S95 
June  1,1^7 
Sept.  7,1896 
June  1,1897 
Sept.  7,1896 
Jan.  5,1896 
Sept.  7.1890 
Nov.  11, 1895 
Sept.  7,1696 


Jan.  25,1896 
Aug.  1.1892 
Sept.  1,1896 
Mar.27»189r| 


Item  of  appro- 
priatian. 


Act  June  laiSIW 

(39  Stat.,  aa  J. 


Act  June  10. 1806 

(29Stat.,IBl). 


Act  June  10,1808 
(29  Stat., 331). 


Treaty  Oct.  7, 
1883  (13  Stat., 
tf73);  act  June 
15,  1^)  (21 
Stat.,  128.) 


Act  June  10, 1886 
(28Stat./3ei>. 
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lAgt  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  of  February  8, 
189$,  and  June  7, 1897— Continued, 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 1807-Contlnued. 


Name. 


Umatilla  Agency 
boarding  tchoofy 
Oref^.— Continued. 

Battle  M.  McDoweU... 

Eliza  Cameron 

EUaBriegs 

Louisa  Bennett 

Ida  McKay 

DaUs  Howard 

Warm  Spring*  Agency ^ 
Oreg, 

BOA&DINO  SCHOOIi. 

Eugene  C.  Nardin 

Clara  J.  Nardin 

Martha  Homqnilla 

BmmaY.  Bninoe 

BTMNASHO     DAT 
SCHOOL. 

Charles  A.  Dean 

JoeSoott 

Maria  J.  Dean 

Paul  Bannock 

Wettem  ShoMhone 
Agency  boarding 
aau>olyNev, 

O.  W.  Myers 

Kitty  McCanley 

U.  8.Qrant 

Minnie  A.  Amot 

Daisy  Wasson 

Looisa  Grant 

Wm.  B.  Stevens. ... 
James  F.Boyle 

White  Earth  Agency, 
Minn. 

WHITE  BARTH  gCHOOIi. 


E.T.MoArthnr 

LibUe  C.  Stanley 

J.B.Lonzon 

Louis  Caswell 

AnnieD.Fllnn 

Katie  Bums 

Sarah  J.Little 

Lizzie  Van  Volken- 

'oune 


Curolme  Beaupre. 
Lizzette  Warren. . 


PHOE  POIKT  SCHOOL. 

Ashworth  Heys 

Albert  L.  Miner..: 

Katie  E.Baker 

Susie  McDougal 

Eugene  M.  Lambert . . . 

MajryOraham 

Minnie  Rock 

Mary  Lambert 

Alice  Parker , 

Lizzie  Francis .. 

Julia  Cassaway 

Geo.  Burnett 


LAKB  SCHOOL. 

Krauth  H.  Cressman .. 

RmHy  Parker 

Joseph  H.  Quinlan 


Position. 


Salary. 


Matron  •■•••••■••••. 
Assistant  matron. . . 

Seamstres, 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . . 
Cook 


Superintendent 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 


Teacher 

Indian  assistant 

General  housekeeper. 
Laborer 


1,200 
600 
500 

aoo 


p.m.  15 
p.m. 40 
p.a.S40 


Superintendent  and 
teacher 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Carpenter 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

Teacher  of  Industries. 

Disciplinarian 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 


Assistant  laundress . 
Cook 


Superintendent ... 

Physician 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher . . 
Industrial  teacher . . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron  . 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Indian  Assistant . . 
.....do 


Superintendent . . . 
Assistant  teacher  . 
Disciplinarian 


$600 

180 
500 
400 
180 
400 


840 

eoo 

600 
600 
450 
400 
460 
p.m.75 


,000 

M. 

600 

P. 

840 

M. 

400 

M. 

640 

F. 

aoo 

F. 

500 

F. 

860 

F. 

60 
860 


840 
900 
000 
540 
400 
600 
120 
480 
960 
960 
60 
60 


840 
600 
400 


Sex. 


M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

I. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

I. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

I. 

Race. 


W. 
L 
W. 
J. 
I. 
W. 


W. 

W. 
I. 

W. 
I. 
I. 

W. 
W. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 

L 

I. 
I. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

L 


W. 
I. 
I. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Aug.  12, 1805 
Nov.  1,1896 
July   1,1896 

.....do 

Dec  14,1896 
Jan.    1,1996 


Apr.  7,1897 

.....do 

June  1,1897 
do 


Dec.  16, 1805 
Jan.  4,1896 
Dec.  16,1805 
Oct.  1,1896 


Mar.  14, 1896 

July  26, 1806  . 
Oct.  22,1896' 
Sept.  19,1885 
Nov.  1,1896 
Dec.  15,1896 
Feb.  13,1896 
Jan.    1,1897 


June  22, 1897 
Mar.  2,1897 
July  1.1896 
Jan.  13,1897 
Aug.  21, 1895 
Sept.  1,1896 
Sept.  1,1895 
Oct.  21,1895 

Sept.  1,1886 
Oct.    1,1896 


June  5,1807^ 
May  8,1886 
Sept.  1,1895 
July  1,1896 
Apr.  1,1897 
Sept.  1,1896 
Jan.    1,1896 

do 

May  3,1897 
Apr.  1,1897 
Oct.  1,1896 
do 


Dec.  1,1898 
May  28, 1897 
July  1,1896 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  June  10, 1896 
(29  Stat.,  321). 


Act  June  10, 1896 
(29  Stat.,  321). 


Treaty  May  19, 
1867  (16  Stat., 
719);  act  June 
10,  1896  (29 
Stat.,  321). 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   SCHOOL  SERVICE. 


lAat  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  cut  required  hy  acts  of  Febrttary  8, 
189^,  and  June  7,  i5P7— Continned. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 18»7-Ooiitiniied. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Sex, 


Race. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


White   Earth  Agency, 
Jlf inn.— Continued. 

LEECH  LAKE  SCHOOI-- 

contiaued. 

ChloeE.  Mitchell 

Stella  Cress 

Nancy  Taylor . 

Elvina  Quinlan 

WILD    RICE    RIVER 
SCHOOL. 

Viola  Cook 

Carrie  A.  Walker 

Ida  M.  Warren 

Theodore  Branchaud  . 
Clarence  White  Thun- 
der. 
Carrie  C.  Ellia. ........ 

Flora  Roy 

Julia  Chaudonnett 

Mary  Jane  Roy 

Isabello  Bellani^er 

Clara  Dusette- , 

Josie  Hutchinson  -^ 

RED  LAKE  SCHOOL. 

E.O.Hugrhes 

Allx3rt  Bishop 

Patsy  Needham 

Clara  Fairbanks 

Edith  M.Cuniff 

Lizzie  Roy 

Kmma  C.  Morrison 

GULL  LAKE  MISSION 
DAY  SCHOOL. 

Honor  M.  Denley 


FIELD  SERVICE. 

Margaret  W.  Peti colas. 
Wittenberg  school,  Wis. 


Axel  Jacobson 

James  Van  Wert . . 

Alice  Johnson 

OlineLysne 

JoelTyndall 

David  Pallado 

Anna  Jacobson 

Julia  Palmer 

Clara  J.  Bakke 

Annie  Nelson 

Maffgie  Woodman . 
Barbara  O  veren  . . . 

Hlldus  Rolf  sen 

P.  C.  Schlytter 

Nancy  Snuth 

Abbie  Doxtator — 

Julia  Smith 

Baptiste  Webster. . 

Pred.  Smith 


Takima  Agency  board- 
ing school,  wash. 


Calvin  Asbury  — 
Liza  S.  Whitaker . 
Ida  M.  Asbury 


Matron 

Seamstress  . 
Laundress . . 
Cook 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . . 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher  ... 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 


Cook. 


Female  industrial 
teacher. 


$i80 

300 
300 


900 
COO 
54U 
600 
400 

600 
300 
480 
130 
360 
400 
^tO 


840 
540 
400 
480 
480 
300 
300 


p.in.40 


p.m..50 


W. 
W. 

I. 
I. 


W. 

w. 

I. 
I. 

L 
W. 


W. 


Superintendent 

aerk 

Teacher 

.....do 

.....do 

Disciplinarian 

Matron , 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Baker 

Cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Assistant  seamstress. . 

Assistant  cook  

Assistant  laundress.. 
Fireman  steam  appa- 
ratus. 
Band  teacher 


1,600 

600 

600 

540 

480 

400 

540 

860 

860 

860 

260 

860 

480 

600 

60 

60 

60 

80 

80 


W. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 

L 
I. 


Sui)erintendent . 

Teacher 

....do 


1,300 
660 
600 


W. 
W. 
W. 


Oct.  15,1894 
Jan.  1,1804 
Oct.  1,1805 
Apr.  1,1897 


July  1,1806 
June  9,1804 
Sept.11,1896 
Feb.  1,1897 
May   1,1897 

Sept.  1,1806 
Nov.  1,1894 
July  1,1893 
Sept.  1,1806 
Sept.  7,1805 
May  8,1897 
Jan.    1,1807 


Jimea0,1896 
Mar.  18, 1897 
July  1,1806 
Aug.  1,1896 
Oct.    1,1806 

do 

do 


Nov.  1,1895 


Apr.  15, 1806 


Aug.  24, 1895 
Jan.  1,1897 
July   1,1896 

.....do 

Mar.  15, 1807 
July   1.1806 

....do 

Feb.  1,1897 
Mar.  23, 1897 
July   1,1896 

.....do 

do 

do 

Jan.  2.1806 
Aug.  14, 1896 
Oct.  7,1806 
July  18, 1808 
Jan.    7,1807 

July  18, 1896 


July  1,1896 
Oct.  20,1896 
do 


Act  June  10, 1866 
(29  Stat.,  321). 


Act  June  10, 1806 
(20  Stat,  321). 
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lAai  of  employees  under  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  required  by  acts  o^  February  8, 
1892,  and  June7y  i^97— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  1897-Continued. 


Name. 

Position. 

Salary. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Date  of  ap- 
pointment 
to  present 
position. 

Item  of  appro- 
priation. 

Yakima  Agencyboard- 
ing   achooh   Wash.— 
Continued. 

NInA  Fntler 

Teacher. 

$540 
720 
600 
480 
500 
360 
400 
240 
600 
240 
600 
120 
120 
120 

p.m.60 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 

W. 

I. 
W. 

L 

I. 

I. 

I. 

May  11,1897 
Nov.  16, 1896 

do 

Nov.  20, 1804 
May  13, 1807 
July   1,1898 
Apr.   1,1895 
July   1,1896 

do 

do 

Oct.  17,1895 
July   1,1896 

do 

Apr.  1,1897 

Mar.  16, 1896 

C  M  <4i1fp#p     , 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron.. ... 

Rhn^n  A  Hail 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress .  ^ 

M   A   rtilm^Ti     .... 

Susie  Stone 

Assistant  seamstress. . 
Laundress 

Mi-nnlA  Dharlfty . 

Eya  Scow  .  .  -'.       --.- 

Assistant  laundress. .. 
Cook  ... 

AH<«  ClafMn 

A-nnn.  Thn^naR 

Assistant  cook 

C.P.Whitaker 

Farmer   -  -  -     

Colnmbus  Sapanway.. 
Qeo.Lee. 

Indian  assistant 

do 

Freddie  Sam 

TOPPENISH  DAY 
SCHOOL. 

Kate  Henderson 
McCaw. 

Yankton  Agency  board- 

 do 

Teacher 

Act  June  10, 1896 

ing  school,  S.  Dak. 
E.D.Wood 

Superintendent 

Teacher 

1.000 
720 
660 
600 
600 
720 
600 
400 
500 
480 
480 
240 
200 
120 
120 
120 
120 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

L 

W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
N. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

Ancr.  5.  \mi 
Sept-  1.1HU4 
Nov,  KMHOS 
Sept.  8,  l.s9ti 
St'pt.  1.1S96 
Sept.  1,IS94 
Aug.  21, 1895 
Nov,   +.189B 
July    1.1 89« 
July    1.IH91 
Sept.  1,1894 
Oct.  11,1895 
Apr.    1.1  H97 
8<'pt.  ;t,1897 
JaQ.    1,1890 
July  1,1805 
May  8,1897 

(29Stat.,321). 

M.E.Wood 

M.  A.  Frank 

....  do 

Mfercy  I.  Bonnin 

do 

Anna  Sheridan 

R.A.Voy 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron  . . 

E.K.Co6nun 

M.Sweeney 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress    ..^.  

Prancee  M.  Codiun 

J.Tiiomas. 

Laundress 

A.E.Voy  

Cook  

S.Barbier 

Assistant  cook 

Jn5.Ipvinflf 

Niff  ht  watchman 

Indian  assistant 

.do 

H.  Leeds 

W*ry  Hunter . 

J.Veaux 

do 

Lucy  Walkine  Bull . . 

.  ...do 

Independent  day 
schools. 

Act  June  10,1896 

Teacher 

p.m.  60 
p.m.72 
p.m.60 
p.m.72 

p.m.60 

p.m.60 

p.m.60 

p.m.60 

1,000 

600 
600 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 
F. 

I. 

W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

Oct.  23,1898 
Mar.  14, 1894 
Jan.  16,1894 
Feb.  22,1893 

Oct.    1.1896 

Oct.    1,1896 

Sept.  2,1805 

Sept.  1,1892 

Apr.  27, 1897 

Junel5,l897 
May  10, 1897 

(29Stat.,^). 

Bishop,  Cal.: 

Minnie  C.  Barrows. . . 
Manchester,  Cal.: 

Klla  S.Brown 

Potter  Valley,  Cal.: 

Mattie  L.  Chamber- 
lain. . 
Ukiah,CaL: 

Sarah  M.Cole 

Upper  Lake,  Cal.: 

F:  Alice  Swasey 

HatCreek.Cas8el,Cal.: 

Anna  B.Williams.... 
Birch  Cooley ,  Minn. : 

Robert  H.  C.  Hinman 
Fort  Bid  well,  CaL: 

IraB.Bamber 

Hylena  A.  Nickerson 
Mary  V.Kane 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Farmer  and  industrial 

teacher. 
Teacher ....... 

Matron  at  large 
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ADDRESSES  OF  OOMMISSIONEBS  AND  OTHERS. 

MEMBERS    OF  THE    BOARD    OF    INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS,  WITH  THEIR    POST-OFFICE 


Merrill  E.  Gates,  chairman,  Amherst,  Mass. 

E.  Whittlesey,  secretary,  1439  New  York  ayenae,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  New  York. 

William  D.  Walker,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Lyon,  170  New  York  avenne,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Joseph  T.  Jacobs,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Phillip  C.  Gterrett,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Darwin  R.  James,  226  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H.  B.  Whipple,  Faribault,  Minn. 

William  M.  Beardshear,  Ames,  Iowa. 

INSPECTORS. 

William  J.  McCk>nnell,  of  Idaho. 
Andrew  J.  Duncan,  of  Ohio. 
J.  G^eorge  Wright,  of  South  Dakota. 
James  McLau^lin,  of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
Charles  P  Nefler,  of  New  Jersey. 

SPECIAL  INDDLN  AGENTS. 

Samuel  L.  Taggart,  of  Iowa. 
Gilbert  B.  Pray,  of  Iowa. 
Roger  C.  Spooner,  of  Illinois. 
Elisha  B.  Reynolds,  of  Indiana. 
James  E.  Jenkins,  of  Iowa. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

William  N.  Kallmann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SUPERVISORS  OP  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Charles  D.  Rakestraw,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Frank  M.  Conser,  of  Ohio. 
James  J.  Anderson,  of  Illinois. 
Hervey  B.  Peairs,  of  Kansas. 
Thomas  P.  Smith,  of  New  York, 

SECRETARIES  OF  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES  ENGAGED  IN  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  AMONG 

INDIANS. 

Baptist  Home  Mission  Society:  Rev.  T.  J.  Morgan,  D.  D.,  Ill  Fifth  avenue^ 
New  York. 

Baptist  (Southern):  Rev.  L  T.  Tichenor,  D.  D.,  Atlanta,  (Ja. 

Catholic  (Roman)  Bureau  of  Indian  Missions:  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stephan,  1315  F 
street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Congregational,  American  Missionary  Association:  Rev.  M.  E.  Strieby,  D.  D., 
Bible  House,  New  York. 

Episcopal  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  Thos.  U.  Dudley, 
D.  D.,  281  Fourth  avenue.  New  York. 

Friends'  Yearly  Meeting:  Levi  K.  Brown,  Gtoshen,  Lancaster  CJounty,  Pa. 

Friends,  Orthodox:  Edw.  M.  Wistar,  905  Provident  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Methodist  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  C.  C.  McCabe,  150  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

Methodist  (Southern):  Rev.  H.  C.  Morrison,  D.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mennonite  Missions:  Rev.  A.  B.  Shelby,  Milford  Square,  Pa. 

Presbyterian  Foreign  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.  D.,  156 Fifth 
avenue.  New  York. 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Society:  Rev.  William  C.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  156  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York. 

Presbyterian  (Southern)  Home  Mission  Board:  Rev.  J.  N.  Craig,  D.  D.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Unitarian  Association:  Rev.  Francis  Tiffany,  25  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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678      BEPORT  OP  SUPEBINTBNDENT  OP  LAC  DU  FLAMBEAU  SCHOOL. 


Report  of  Superintendekt  of  Lac  du  Flambeau  School.^ 

Lag  du  Flambbau  Industrial.  School, 

La  Pointe  Agency^  Wis,,  August  9, 1897. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Lac  da  Flambeau  Industrial  School 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1897: 

There  were  enrolled  during  the  year  143  pupils— 72  boys  and  71  girls.   The  average  attendance, 
by  quarters,  was  as  follows: 


First... 
Second. 


6S 
101 


Third in 

Fourth 133 


The  pupils  have  made  rapid  advancement  in  their  school  work.  All  the  children  have  hem 
required  to  converse  in  the  English  language.  We  have  had  the  regular  evening  session  three 
evenings  during  each  week,  but  have  devoted  it  to  music,  conversation,  and  but  little  of  the  time 
to  study.  Two  literary  societies,  one  composed  of  the  large  boyv  and  the  other  of  the  large  girls, 
were  orsAnlzed,  and  met  on  Friday  evening  of  each  week.  The  time  was  spent  very  ptoasanUy 
and  profitably  in  reading,  reciting,  and  music.  The  schoolroom  work  was  suspended  for  two 
weeks  in  Apru  while  house  and  yurd  cleaning  was  In  operation. 

The  girls  nave  made  marked  advancement  in  their  housework,  laundry  work,  cooking,  and 
sewing.  In  the  sewing  room  the  girls  are  taught  to  cut  by  chart,  to  do  sewing  by  hand  and  on 
machine,  and  to  do  fancv  work.  In  this  department  all  the  girls'  clothing  and  dovs'  underwear 
have  been  made  and  all  the  repairing  has  been  done.  The  following  is  a  lut  of  artidee  that  bare 
been  manufactured  in  the  sewing  room  during  the  year: 


Aprons 174 

Suits  of  clothes » 

Dresses 160 

Pillowcases 60 

Tablecloths 57 

Suits  of  underwear 886 

Window  curtains pairs..    68 


Capes 4e 

Comb  and  brush  cases 100 

Nightgowns 7B 

Sheets 218 

Towels 288 

Underwaists 36 


The  girls  have  furnished  their  own  material  and  made,  out  of  hours,  fifty  dresses  for  them- 
aelves. 

Six  boys  have  been  instructed  in  carpenter  work  during  the  year.  They  have  learned  the 
use  of  tools  and  have  become  quite  handy  at  plain  work.  They  can  make  wood  boxes.  tablesL 
washstands,  eta  In  addition  to  building  a  coal  house,  a  large  root  house,  making  b^icbes  and 
cupboards  for  the  carpenter  shop,  building  1,200  feet  of  picket  and  700  feet  of  board  fence  and 
2,740  feet  of  sidewalk  around  the  school  grounds,  they  have  kept  up  the  repairs  and  made  the 
following  articles:  One  bread  trough,  4  coffins,  12  tables,  1  chest,  2  refrigerators,  8  washstanda. 
They  also  have  a  number  of  chests  completed  with  the  exception  of  putting  locks  on  them.  The 
boys  are  required  in  this  work  to  make  whole  articles  instead  of  being  confined  to  irieoe  work. 

The  school  has  been  furnished  with  10  cows,  48  (Shickens,  and  12  boss.  The  eggs  and  mUk  have 
made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  school  rations.  About  125  chickens  nave  been  raised  during  the 
season. 

The  boys,  under  the  direction  of  the  industrial  teacher,  have  taken  care  of  the  stock  and  dosie 
other  work,  as  follows:  Put  up  60  tons  of  ice,  taken  the  stumps  out  of  6  acres  of  tl^  school 
grounds,  sawed  for  use  in  the  stoves  2S0  cords  of  wood,  buHt  100  rods  of  wire  fence  aroond  the 
garden,  built  60  rods  of  board  fence  around  the  bam  (making  lots  for  hogs,  cows,  horses,  and 
chickens),  and  planted  and  cultivated  8  acres  in  potatoes.  The  bo3rs  have  taken  great  Interest 
in  caring  for  the  stock  and  cultivating  the  ix>tatoes.  At  present  the  potato  crop  locks  favorable 
for  a  good  yield. 

Dunng  the  year  about  30  acres  of  land  have  been  cleared  (by  Indian  labor)  for  a  school  gar- 
den, 6  acres  of  which  have  been  grubbed  and  8  acres,  as  previously  stated,  planted  in  potatoes  by 
the  boys.  A  ditch  70  rods  in  length  has  been  made  (by  Indian  labor)  to  drain  a  Uurge  w^^rwh. 
to  be  used  for  hay  land.  In  a  few  years,  no  doubt,  enough  hay  can  be  raised  for  schoot  use  aiid 
some  for  sale. 

In  order  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  school  and  furnish  dwellings  for  the  employees.  work> 
shops,  etc,  the  following  buildings  have  been  erected:  Dormitory  and  reading-room  building, 
employees'  quarters,  superintendent's  residence,  blacksmith  shop,  carpenter  and  paint  ahem 
buuding,  bam,  and  hospital.  These  are  all  substantial  frame  buildings.  The  dormitory  ana 
reading-room  building  is  a  two-story  structure,  73  by  82  feet,  with  two  dormitories  large  enoni^ 
for  20  pupils  each  and  two  rooms  for  employees  in  the  second  story  and  a  reading  room  and 
sewing  room  on  the  first  floor.  The  reading  room  is  fumiuhed  with  a  number  <n  well-made 
bookcasesjand  the  sewing  room  is  provided  with  closets  and  wardrobes  for  storing  material  and 
clothes.  This  building  and  the  hospital  are  well  ventilated  and  admirably  suited  to  the  purpoeee 
for  which  they  were  built.  The  bam  is  a  two-story  building,  100  by  32  feet,  with  room  for  stock 
on  flrst  floor  and  grain  bins  and  storage  room  for  luiy,  etc.  m  the  second  story. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  blacksmith  will  be  furnished  the  school,  so  that  that  trade  can  be 
taught  to  a  few  of  the  boys  and  the  work  for  the  reservation  and  school  kept  up  properly. 

The  school  is  now  quite  well  equipped  in  the  way  of  buildings.  A  water  system  and  a  system 
of  hot-water  heat  are  all  that  are  needed  to  make  this  a  most  excellent  plant. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  as  a  rule  has  been  very  good,  although  some  of  them  are  aifected  with 
lung  trouble.  During  the  two  years  school  has  been  in  session  only  one  death  has  occurred. 
This  was  a  small  girl  whodied  in  February  of  spinal  meningitis.  A  coffin  was  made  and  trimmed 
very  nicely  for  her.  The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  school,  a  large  number  of  Indians 
joining  the  employees  in  attendance.  The  Indians  seemed  satisfied  with  the  maaner  in  which 
the  services  were  conducted,  and  were  quite  well  pleased  to  see  her  buried  so  nicely. 

I  consider  the  year's  work  a  success  in  every  way. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  efirorte  you  have  put  forth  to  make  the  school  a  suc- 
cess.   You  have  at  all  times  shown  yourself  willing  to  do  whatever  is  for  the  best  interest  ot 
the  school.    I  also  desire  to  thank  the  Department  for  courteous  treatment. 
Very  respectfully, 

_  .  Reuben  Pbbrt,  Superintendent 

G.  L.  Scott, 

OaptcUn^  Sixth  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

I  This  should  have  followed  report  of  La  Pointe  Agency  on  page  314. 
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UNITED  STATES  v.  D.  L.  BOYD  ET  AL. 


Uoited  States  circtiit  court  of  appeals.    Fourth  circuit.    Appeal  from  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States  for  the  western  district  of  JNorth  Carolina. 


The  Unitbd  States,  appellant,  ' 

V.  1- No.  229. 

D.  Li.  Boyd  et  al.,  appellees. 


'[no.  ! 


(Argued  May  14, 1897.    Decided  November  5, 1897.) 

Heard  by  Goff ,  circuit  judge,  and  Hughes  and  Brawley,  district  judges. 

B.  B.  Qlenn,  United  States  attorney  western  district  of  North  Carolina,  for 
appellant;  Louis  M.  Bourne,  G^eorge  H.  Smathers,  and  W.  T.  Crawford,  for  the 
appellees.  * 

Ck>FP,  circuit  judge: 

This  is  a  suit  in  equity  filed  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
western  district  of  North  Carolina  against  D.  L.  Boyd,  Harry  Dickson,  W.  T. 
Mason,  and  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  the  complainants  being  the 
United  States  of  America,  Sampson  Owl,  Lewis  H.  Smith,  Comeback  Wolf,  and 
all  other  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  who  may  choose  to  come  in  and  make  themselves 
party  plaintifb. 

It  is  set  forth  in  the  bill  that  one  William  H.  Thomas  and  wife,  for  value 
received  and  as  directed  by  a  decree  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the 
western  district  of  North  Carolina,  conveyed  by  deed  in  fee  simple  to  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  a  large  tract  of  land  containing  many  thousand  acres, 
situated  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  known  as  the  Qualla  Boundary;  that 
subsequent  to  the  execution  of  said  deed  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians 
entered  into  the  possession  of  said  lands,  which  were  necessary  to  their  support 
and  maintenance;  that  in  said  deed  was  inserted  the  following  clause,  to  wit: 
**  To  have  and  to  hold  the  above-described  premises,  with  the  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging,  unto  the  said  Eastern  &nd  of  North  Carohna  Cherokee 
Indians,  their  heirs  and  successors,  forever,  but  without  power  of  alienation 
except  by  and  with  the  assent  of  their  council  and  the  approval  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States;'*  that  after  said  band  of  Indians  nad  so  entered  into  the 
possession  of  the  land  described  some  of  them,  with  the  approval  and  assent  of 
their  council,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  defendant  D.  L.  Boyd,  by  which 
all  the  timber  in  and  upon  a  part  of  said  land,  containing  about  83,000  acres, 
known  as  the  Cathcart  tract,  was  sold  to  him  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,  payable  in 
three  installments  of  $5,000  each;  that  immediately  after  the  execution  of  such 
contract  of  sale  said  Boyd  made  a  subcontract  with  the  defendants  Dickson  and 
Mason,  and  that  they  took  possession  of  the  land  with  a  large  force  of  men,  who 
commenced  to  cut  and  destroy  said  timber  and  to  make  arrangements  to  ship  the 
same  to  market;  that  many  of  the  Indians  of  the  Cherokee  band,  among  whom 
are  those  joined  as  complainants  with  the  United  States,  are  opposed  to  said  con- 
tract, and  think  it  is  not  for  the  best  interest  of  the  band;  that  such  contract  of 
sale  was  never  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his  assent  and 
has  never  been  approved  by  him,  but  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  acting 
for  the  United  States  in  its  dealings  with  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians, 
has  refused  to  ratify  and  approve  such  contract;  that  such  contract  to  cut  the 
timber  from  said  land  was  forbidden  by  the  terms  of  the  deed  from  said  Thomas 
and  wife  unless  the  same  was  assented  to  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that,  as  he  has  refused  to  ratify  the  same,  it  is  absolutely  void, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  action  of  the  defendants  m  cutting,  destroying,  hauling, 
and  removing  said  timber  is  unwarranted  and  without  legal  authority. 
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It  is  further  alleged  in  the  bill  that  by  certain  acts  of  the  Congreee  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  by  certain  treaties  heretofore  made,  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  that  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  have  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  tribe  of  Indians,  under  the  control  and  goyemment  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Indians  on  the  reservations  are  governed;  that 
by  reason  of  such  relation  between  said  Indians  and  the  United  States  the  proper 
officers  of  the  same  have  the  right  to  control  the  action  of  said  band  and  to  saper- 
intend  all  matters  appertaining  to  their  welfare,  and  to  that  end  to  reject  the  con- 
tract  so  made  with  Boyd  as  being  contrary  to  the  true  interests  of  said  Indians; 
that  the  complainants,  under  the  law  and  acting  in  the  interests  of  said  band  of 
Indians,  have  the  right  to  and  do  object  to  the  waste  being  committed  on  said 
lands  by  the  removal  of  said  timber;  and  therefore  they  ask  that  the  Said  defend- 
ants be  resiarained  from  doing  so.  The  complainants  ask  in  their  bill  that  the 
court  will  pass  upon  and  construe  all  matters  in  relation  to  said  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians,  including  the  right  of  their  council  to  lease  said  lands  and  to 
sell  the  timber  thereon,  and  also  to  say  as  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
trol, manage,  and  superintend  the  affairs  of  said  Indians,  and  what  right,  if  any, 
the  defendants  have  to  cut  and  remove  the  timber  from  the  said  land. 

The  complainants  claimed  that  the  contract  with  Bo^d  was  void,  and  that  nnleas 
the  defendants  were  prohibited  from  cutting  and  selling  the  timber  mentioned  a 
lasting  and  irr^mrable  injury  would  be  done  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians,  who  are  the  wards  of  the  United  States.  An  injunction  was  prayed  for, 
as  also  an  accounting.  On  the  filing  of  the  bill,  which  was  duly  swchu  to,  the 
court  below,  on  the  20th  day  of  February,  1895,  entered  an  order  requiring  the 
defendants  to  appear  on  the  second  Monday  in  April,  1895,  and  show  cause  why 
they  should  not  be  restrained  and  perpetually  enjoined  from  cutting  and  hauling 
the  timber  from  said  land,  and  in  the  meantime  their  agents  and  servants  were 
restrained  from  so  cutting  and  hauling. 

The  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  acting  by  and  through  StiUwell  Saunookee, 

Srincipal  chief:  Will  Talalah,  vice-chief;  Andy  Standingdeer,  Wesley  Standing- 
eer,  Jesse  Reed,  Dawson  G^eorge,  Screamer,  Sevier  Armachame,  Oocnmma,  Mor- 
gan Calhoun,  Abraham  Hill,  and  Climbing  Bear,  members  of  their  council,  filed  its 
answer  to  the  bill  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1895.  In  said  answer  the  allegation  in 
the  bill  that  William  H.  Thomas  and  wife  conveyed  the  land  known  as  the  Qnalla 
Boundary  to  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  is  denied,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
the  same  was  conveyed  by  William  Johnston  and  wife  in  fee  simple ;  but  it  is 
insisted  that  said  deed  was  not  executed  in  pursuance  of  the  award  therein  referred 
to,  which  directed  that  the  deed  should  be  made  by  said  William  Johnston  **  to  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  or  to  some  trustee  for  them,"  and  hence  it  is 
claimed  that  the  words  found  therein  as  follows,  *'  but  without  the  power  of  aliena- 
tion, except  by  and  with  the  assent  of  their  council  and  the  approval  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,'*  was  unauthorized  by  the  award  refeired  toandinconsisteiit 
with  the  tenure  of  a  fee-simple  estate,  in  that  it  created  a  perpetuity,  which  is 
forbidden  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  And  it  is 
also  set  out  in  the  answer  that  by  a  decree  entered  on  the  15th  day  of  October, 
1894,  in  the  two  suits  pending  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
western  district  of  North  Carolina,  entitled,  resx>ectively,  Ejastem  Band  of  Cbero- 
kee  Indians  v.  William  H.  Thomas,  William  Johnston  et  al.,  and  the  United  States 
V.  William  H.  Thomas,  William  Johnston  et  al.,it  was  adjudged  that  said  words 
so  inserted  in  the  deed  were  unauthorized  and  void,  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  new 
deed  should  be  executed,  omitting  therefrom  the  words  so  found  in  ih»  proviso 
mentioned. 

It  is  also  claimed  in  the  answer  that  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  did  not  in 
fact  enter  into  the  possession  of  said  land  under  and  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
Johnston  deed,  but  that  they  and  their  ancestors  had  been  living  continuously  on 
said  pualla  Boundary  of  land  under  a  contract  of  purchase  of  the  same  made  with 
William  H.  Thomas  soon  after  the  treaty  of  New  Echota  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation,  dated  the  29th  of  December,  1885  (7  Stat.  L., 
478) ,  and  that  title  to  said  land  is  claimed  bv  said  Indians  under  that  con- 
tract, the  award  made  concerning  the  same,  ana  the  decree  aforesaid  entered  in 
the  said  two  chancery  causes  mentioned.  It  is  admitted  in  the  answer  that  the 
council  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  sold  the  timber  on  the  Oathcart 
tract  of  the  Qnalla  Boundary  of  land  to  the  defendant,  D.  L.  Boyd,  at  the  price  of 
$15,000,  and  that  he  resold  the  same  to  his  codefendants.  Mason  and  Dickson,  and 
also  that  said  timber  was  being  cut  and  prepared  for  the  market  until  the  restrain- 
ing order  was  issued  in  this  case.  It  is  also  admitted  in  this  answer  that  t^e  con> 
tract  with  Boyd  was  not  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  refused  to  ratify  the  same;  but  it  is  claimed  that 
It  was  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  said  contract  that  it  should  have  either  tiis 
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approTal  of  the  President  or  the  ratification  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
therefore  it  was  insisted  that  the  catting  of  said  timber  was  not  an  act  of  trespass 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  but  that  it  was  lawfully  done,  as  the  sale  so  made 
by  the  conncil  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  to  said  Boyd  was  in  all 
r^pects  valid. 

The  farther  claim  is  made  in  said  answer  that  the  tme  status  of  the  Indians 
mentioned  was  that  they  were  citizens  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  that 
thev  have  been  such  since  soon  after  the  said  treaty  of  New  Echota,  and  that  as 
such  citizens  they  were  incorporated  a  body  politic  by  the  general  assembly  of 
Kort^  Carolina  in  the  year  1889,  and  that  by  the  decree  mentioned  as  entere<f  on 
the  15th  day  of  October,  1894,  the  title  to  the  Qualla  Boundary  was  vested  in  said 
Indians  as  a  corporation;  that  the  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina,  at  the  ses- 
sion held  on  the  8th  day  of  March,  1895,  passed  an  act  amending  said  act  of  incor- 
poration of  1889  and  confirming  the  said  contract  of  the  sale  to  Boyd;  that  the 
£astem  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  against  whom  this  suit  is  brougnt,  are  those 
Indians  and  their  descendants  who,  after  the  treaty  of  New  Echota,  remained  in 
North  Carolina  and  became  citizens  of  that  State  by  virtue  of  the  eighth  and 
twelfth  articles  of  that  treaty,  and  that  they  have  since  said  treaty  paid  taxes  on 
their  real  and  personal  property;  that  they  have  voted  at  State  and  national  elec- 
tions,  and  that  they  have  been  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  and  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  other  citizens  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  that 
the  council  of  said  band  of  Indians,  at  different  times  from  the  year  1890  to  the 
year  1898  made  application  to  the  Interior  Department  for  permission  to  sell  the 
timber  on  said  land,  but  that  authority  so  to  do  was  refused;  that  the  council  so 
applied  to  the  Interior  Department  for  authority  to  sell  such  timber  because  the 
United  States  have  for  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years  appropriated  money  to  carry 
on  the  Cherokee  training  school ,  and  the  council  did  not  wish  to  incur  the  displeasure 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  hence  it 
sought  their  cooperation  in  making  said  sale,  and  not  because  the  council  believed 
that  the  approval  of  the  President  or  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
necessary  to  a  valid  sale  of  said  timber.  The  answer  further  states  that  of  the 
§15.000  to  be  paid  by  Boyd  for  the  timber,  the  sum  of  $6,000  has  been  paid  by  him 
to  said  council,  and  that  the  remaining  $9,000  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum, 
is  still  due  and  unpaid,  but  is  secured  by  a  lien  on  the  trees  sold,  as  is  shown  by 
said  contract.  Other  matters  not  involved  in  this  suit,  and  not  esssential  to  the 
decision  of  the  questions  to  be  disposed  of,  are  mentioned  in  the  answer,  but  we 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  refer  to  them  now. 

The  joint  and  several  answers  of  the  defendants  Dickson  and  Mason  was  also 
filed,  and  likewise  the  answer  of  the  Dickson-Mason  Lumber  Company,  to  which 
company  defendants  Dickson  and  Mason  had  sold  and  transferred  their  interest  in 
the  Boyd  contract,  and  which  said  Dickson-Mason  Lumber  Company  had  also 
been  made  a  defendant  to  the  bill  by  order  of  court.  These  answers,  except 
as  to  certain  matters  peculiar  to  the  said  separate  respondents,  make  the  same 
defense  to  the  allegations  of  the  bill  as  was  made  in  the  answer  of  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  uidians,  and  the  same  will  not  be  again  set  forth.  No  answer 
was  filed  by  the  defendant  Boyd. 

The  court  below,  on  February  11, 1896,  appointed  George  H.  Smathers  receiver, 
with  instructions  to  collect  the  unpaid  purchase-money  notes  given  for  said  tim- 
ber, and  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
rightful  owner  in  the  timber  that  had  been  cut,  but  which  had  not  been  removed 
and  was  liable  to  deterioration  in  value. 

The  court  also  referred  the  cause  to  the  standing  master,  with  instructions  that 
be  inquire  into  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  contract  in  issue  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  made,  the  adeq^uacy  of  the  consideration  therefor, 
and  the  existence  of  any  fraud  or  unfair  deabng  therein. 

The  master  duly  returned  his  report,  together  with  the  evidence  taken  before 
him,  from  which  it  appears  that  Boyd  contracted  for  the  timber  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1893,  agreeing  to  pay  $15,000  for  the  same,  and  that  he  sold  it  to  Mason 
and  Dickson  in  December,  1893,  for  $25,000;  that  H.  G.  Ewart,  by  a  contract  with 
said  Indians  made  in  October,  1891,  was  to  receive  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  the  timber  for  services  rendered  by  him  in  the  negotiations 
preceding  said  ssJe;  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses  examined  the  sum  of 
|l 5,000  was  an  adequate  and  fair  price  for  the  timber  sold  to  Boyd.  ^The  master  so 
reported,  and  also  stated  that  there  was  no  fraud  or  unfair  deeding  in  the  making 
of  said  contract.  The  court  on  the  11th  day  of  February,  1896,  entered  an  order 
granting  said  Ewart  the  right  to  intervene  m  this  suit,  which  he  did  by  petition, 
and  the  court  by  decree  of  that  date  dissolved  the  injunction  and  restraining  order 
granted  when  the  bill  was  filed,  and  authorized  the  parties  to  the  contract  relating 
to  the  timber  to  carry  the  same  out  pursuant  to  tne  terms  thereof.    The  court 
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below  also,  on  April  5,  1897,  passed  a  decree  directing  the  allowance  of  the  claim 
of  the  petitioner,  H.  G.  Ewart,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  paying  the 
same  ont  of  the  funds  to  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  said  timber. 

From  these  decrees  the  United  States  appealed,  claiming  that  the  court  below 
erred  as  follows: 

First.  Because  while  it  held  that  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  is  a  ward  of 
the  nation,  and  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  still  it 
held  that  the  contract  of  said  Indians  relating  to  the  sale  of  the  timber  on  their 
land  was  ^ood  and  binding,  unless  fraud  or  undue  influence  in  connection  with 
the  execution  of  the  same  was  shown.  The  United  States  contend  that  as  said 
Indians  are  wards  of  the  nation,  all  contracts  made  by  them  are  void,  unleee  they 
are  approved  by  the  proper  officials  of  the  Government. 

Second.  It  is  claimed  that  the  court  erred  in  holding  that  the  contract  of  aaid 
Indians  with  Ewart  was  binding  and  of  force,  as  the  same  was  without  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Third.  That  even  if  the  contract  with  Ewart  was  a  valid  one,  still  the  court  erred 
in  holding  that  he  had  complied  with  the  same  and  in  directing  that  he  be  paid 
from  the  proceeds  of  said  timber. 

We  fully  agree  with  the  insistence  of  the  coni|>lainants  below  that  the  Elastem 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  are  the  wards  of  the  nation  and  that  they  have  been 
treated  as  such  since  the  year  1848  by  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of 
the  Government;  and  in  this  connection  we  may  remark  that  said  Indians  them- 
selves have  reco^ized  such  relationship  from  said  date  down  to  the  time  during 
which  the  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  now  in  controversy  were  being 
carried  on.  Therefore  we  hold  that  the  court  below  had  jurisdiction  of  this  suit, 
and  that  it  was  not  onl^  proper,  but  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  Stat^  to 
take  such  steps  and  to  institute  such  proceedings  as  would  fuller  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  said  band  of  Indians.  We  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  claim  of  the  apjiellees 
that  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  New  Echota  this  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  became 
citizens  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  United  States.  By  the  twelfth 
article  of  that  treaty  it  was  provided,  in  substance,  that  those  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies of  the  Cherokee  Nation  that  were  averse  to  a  removal  to  the  Cherokee  coun- 
trv  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  were  desirous  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  States 
where  they  resided,  and  such  as  were  qualified  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  of 
their  property  and  to  become  useful  citizens,  were  to  be  permitted  to  remain  within 
said  States  (North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama),  and  were  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  their  due  portion  of  all  the  personal  benefits  accruing  under  said  treaty  for 
their  claims,  improvements,  and  per  capita,  and  to  a  prescriptive  right  to  certain 
lands. 

This  certainly  did  not  confer  citizenship  on  any  portion  of  the  Cherokee  Indians: 
and  we  are  unable  to  find  any  statute  or  any  treaty  that  makes  them  cdtizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  that  authorizes  them  to  become  citizens  by  naturalization. 
The  action  or  assent  of  the  United  States  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  enable 
the  Indian  tribes  or  bands,  or  individual  members  of  the  same,  to  renounce  ^e 
dependent  condition  caused  by  the  state  of  pupilage  in  which  the  Indians  have 
been  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  If  the  treaty  of  New  Echota 
can  be  held  to  authorize  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  to  apply 
to  the  courts  for  naturalization  on  showing  satisfactory  proof  of  fitness  for  civi- 
lized life  on  their  part,  still  it  could  not  avail  as  far  as  this  case  is  concerned,  for 
there  is  no  pretense  that  any  of  them  have  ever  made  such  application  or  ever 
been  declared  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  any  court  of  the  same  or  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  On  this  subject  Judge  Deady,  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Osborne  (6  Sawyer,  406-409) ,  has  well  said: 

''  But  an  Indian  can  not  make  himself  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without 
the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the  Gk>vemment.  The  fact  that  he  has  abandoned 
his  nomadic  life  or  tribal  relations  and  adopted!  the  habits  and  manners  of  civi- 
lized people  may  be  a  ^ood  reason  why  he  should  be  made  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  but  does  not  of  itself  make  him  one.  To  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
is  a  political  privilege  which  no  one  not  bom  to  can  assume  without  its  consent 
in  some  form." 

The  effort  to  show  that  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  in  disposing  of 
the  timber  in  controversy  and  in  making  the  contract  with  Boyd,  acted  as  a  cor- 
poration created  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  without  force,  for 
it  is  well  settled  that  neither  the  constitution  of  a  State  nor  an  act  of  its  le«i<)- 
lature  can  prevent  the  application  of  an  act  of  Congress  to  the  Indian  tnbes 
residing  in  tne  States,  but  subject  to  the  control  of  the  General  Gk>vemment.  To 
hold  otherwise  would  be  to  make  the  constitution  of  a  State  and  the  laws  of  the 
same  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  instead  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  laws  and  treaties  made  in  pursuance  thereof.    (City  of  Miinioft|->Q]iff  |; 
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Benin,  56  Fed.,  576,  S.  C.  6,  C.  C.  A.,  31;  United  States  v.  HolHday,  3  Wall.,  419; 
Worcester  v.  State  of  Georg;ia,  6  Pet.,  515;  Rollins  v.  Cherokees,  87  N.  C,  229.) 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly,  since  the  ti'eaty  of  New 
Echota,  recognized  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  as  a  distinct  portion  of 
the  Cherokee  race,  and  has  dealt  with  them,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  band  dis- 
tinctive in  character,  dependent  on  the  United  States,  and  entitled  to  the  aia  and 
protection  of  the  General  Government.  (9  Stat.  L.,  118  [264] ;  10 Stat.  L.,  291, 700; 
15  Stat.  L.,  228;  16  Stat.  L.,  362;  18  Stat.  L.,  213;  19  Stat.  L.,  176;  22  Stat.  L.,  302 
[328];  27  Stat.  L.,  122.) 

The  act  of  July  29, 1848  (cited  above  in  9  Stat.  L.),  treated  said  Indians  as  under 
the  core  of  the  United  States,  and  provided  that  the  sum  of  money  due  them  under 
the  treaty  of  New  Echota  should  be  held  in  the  United  States  Treasury  indefi- 
nitely, and  that  interest  thereon  should  be  paid  them.  The  act  of  Julv  27, 1868 
(cited  above  in  15  Stat.  L.),  contained  this  provision:  **That  hereafter  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  cause  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  take  the 
same  supervisory  charge  of  the  Eastern  or  North  Carolina  Cherokees.  as  of  other 
tribes  of  Indians. "  The  act  of  July  15, 1870,  section  11  (as  cited  above  in  16  Stat.  L. ) , 
reads  as  follows: 

''That  the  Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  by  that  name  and  style,  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered  to  institute  and  carr^  on  a  suit 
or  suits  in  law  or  equity  in  the  district  or  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States 
against  the  present  or  former  Indian  agent  or  agents  of  said  band.  *  *  *  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attomejr  and  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  to  institute  and  prosecute  all  suits  or  causes  which  may  arise  under  this 
section." 

The  act  of  July  23,1874  (cited  above  in  18  Stat.  L.),  provides  for  surveying 
the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  the  act  of  March  3, 1875  (cited  above  in  18  Stat.  L, ) , 
theCongn*ess  made  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  costs,  attorneys  fees,  and  other 
expenses  incurred  m  the  prosecution  of  the  suits  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians  v.  William  H.  Thomas  et  al.,  which  had  been  instituted  as  authorized  by 
the  act  of  July  15, 1870.  The  act  of  August  14, 1876  (cited  above  in  19  Stat.  L.), 
directed  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  A&irs  to  receive  certain  lands  at  their  cash 
value,  which  was  *'  to  be  determined  by  an  appraisal  to  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Interior  and  conveyed  to  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cnerokee  Indians  in  fee 
simple.'*  The  land  here  referred  to  is  the  land  from  which  the  timber  was  sold 
to  Boyd  by  the  contract  in  issue  in  this  cause.  The  act  of  August  15,  1876  (cited 
in  19  Stat.  L.),  provides  for  the  salary  of  a  special  agent  for  the  Eastern  Bajid  of 
Cherokees,  and  then  abolishes  the  office;  but  the  act  of  August  7,  1882  (cited  hi 
22  Stat.  L.),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  appoint  an  Indian  agent 
for  said  band  of  Indians.  The  act  of  July  13, 1892  (cited  above  in  27  Stat  L.), 
again  abolishes  the  office  of  Indian  agent  for  the  Eastern  Band  of  CHierokee  Indi- 
ans, and  required  the  superintendent  of  the  Indian  school  at  Cherokee,  N.  C,  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  GK>vemment,  to  act  as  such  agent  for  said  Indians. 

This  shows  that  the  original  condition  of  the  Indians  in  this  country,  that  of 
pupilage  under  the  Government,  has  not  been  released  so  far  as  this  Eastern  Band 
of  Cherokees  is  concerned.  It  thus  appears  that  the  political  departments  of  the 
Gk>Temment  have  recognized  these  Indians  as  constituting  a  tribe,  at  least  within 
the  meaning  of  that  word  as  it  is  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  a  rule  of  the  courts  in  matters  of  this  kind  to  follow  the  action  of  the  Elxecutive 
and  the  departments,  whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  such  affairs.  ( United  States  v. 
Holliday,  3  Wall.,  407. )  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  United  States 
r.^Kagama  (118  U.  S.,  375,384),  referring  to  this  subject,  says: 

'•'The  power  of  the  General  Government  over  these  remnants  of  a  race  once 
XX>werful,  now  weak  and  diminished  in  number,  is  necessary  to  their  protection, 
as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  those  among  whom  they  dwell.  It  must  exist  in  that 
Government  because  it  never  has  existed  anywhere  else;  because  the  theater  of  its 
exercise  is  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  United  States;  because  it  has 
never  been  denied,  and  because  it  alone  can  enforce  its  laws  on  all  the  tribes." 

The  appellees  insist  that  if  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  were  not  made 
citizens  by  the  treaty  of  New  Echota,  that  they  certainly  were  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat  L.,  388).  That  portion  of  said  statute  on 
which  this  insistence  is  based  reads  as  follows: 

**Seo.  6.  *  *  *  And  every  Indian  bom  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States  to  whom  allotments  shall  have  been  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  or  under  any  law  or  treaty,  and  every  Indian  bom  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States  who  has  voluntarily  taken  up,  within  said  limits,  his 
residence  separate  and  apart  from  any  tribe  of  Indians  therein,  and  has  adopted 
the  habits  of  civilized  life,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
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and  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  pririleges,  and  immanities  of  stich  citisenB^^dietiier 
such  Indian  has  been  or  not,  bjr  birth  or  otherwise,  a  member  of  anj  tribe  of  Indians 
within  the  territoHal  limits  of  the  United  States,  withont  in  an  j  manner  impairing 
or  otherwise  affecting  the  right  of  any  snch  Indian  to  tribal  or  other  property.** 

This  section  has  no  application  to  a  tribe  of  Indians,  bnt  is  intended  to  cover  tiie 
case  of  the  indiyidnal  Indian  who  has  taken  up  his  residence  separate  and  apart 
from  his  tribe,  and  has  adopted  the  habits  of  ciyilized  life.  There  is  no  oonteimon 
here  that  any  members  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Gherokees  have  so  separated  them- 
selves  from  their  band,  thereby  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  Stetes^  and  that 
as  such  they  made  the  contract  with  Boyd,  concerning  their  individnid 


On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  as  snch,  that  endeav- 
ors to  sen  the  timber  to  Boyd  and  to  execate  the  contract  relating  to  tiie  same. 
Said  statnte  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  we  are  now  considering. 

We  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  court  below  that  because  the  United  States 
sought  the  aid  of  a  court  of  equity  concerning  the  alleged  contract,  said  to  hove 
been  made  by  Boyd  with  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  tnat  it  was  the 
duty  of  court,  in  the  absence  of  fraud  or  unfair  dealing  in  the  making  of  said  con- 
tract, to  hold  the  same  valid  if  the  consideration  to  be  ptud  for  the  timber  mentioned 
therein  was  a  fair  and  adequate  price  for  the  same. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  complainants  below  insisted  in  their  bill  tfast 
the  United  States  had  refused  to  assent  to  the  arrangements  made  by  the  conndl 
of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Gherokees  with  Boyd,  and  mat  therefore  no  contract  had 
in  fact  been  made  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  mentioned  in  the  bill.  Finding  this  to 
be  true,  we  think  it  follows  that  the  defendants  were  removing  said  timber  nnlaw- 
fuUy,  and  that  therefore  they  should  have  been  restrained  from  so  doing  and 
perx>etually  enjoined  from  further  interfering  with  the  same. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  Indian  tribes  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  may  be  permitted  to  dispose  of  their  property,  real  or  peraonaL 
without  the  approval  of  that  Department,  or  over  its  xnrotest,  as  in  this  case,  ana 
that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  will  sanction  such  proceedings  and  decree 
them  to  be  valid  contracts,  in  the  absence  of  fraud  or  unfair  dealings.  We  mnst 
presume  that  the  Department  had  ffood  reasons  for  declining  to  approve  said  saJe, 
and  we  think  that  in  the  absence  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  those  representing  it  its 
refusal  to  sanction  negotiations  of  the  character  here  involved  is  conclusiTe  of  the 
matter.  To  hold  otherwise  would  produce  great  confusion  and  would  transfer 
from  that  Department  to  the  courts  most  of  the  controversies  relating  to  Indian 
affairs  now  properly  disposed  of  by  it,  thereby  fostering  litigation  and  producing 
continuous  strife  among  the  different  Indian  tribes. 

The  conclusion  we  reach  is  altogether  independent  of  the  questions  raised  con- 
cerning the  power  of  the  ESaetem  Band  of  Gherokees  to  sell  and  transfer  the  land 
conveyed  to  it  bjr  William  Johnston  and  wife,  as  either  with  or  withont  the 
restrictive  clause  in  the  deed  from  Johnston  and  wife,  before  mentioned,  we  find 
that  the  United  States  have  the  power  to  supervise  and  control  the  affairs  of  those 
Indians  so  far  as  said  land  is  concerned. 

For  the  error  indicated,  the  decrees  complained  of  must  be  reversed  and  tins 
cause  remandea  to  the  court  from  whence  it  came,  with  instructions  to  enter  a 
decree  of  the  character  indicated  by  this  opinion.  The  rights  of  the  parties,  as 
affected  by  the  money  paid  by  those  claiming  under  the  supposed  contract  witii 
Boyd,  as  well  as  by  the  damages,  if  any,  occasioned  by  the  unlawful  removal  of 
said  timber,  can  be  adjusted  by  that  court  on  such  just  and  equitable  principles  as 
may  appear  to  be  proper  from  the  facts  as  they  now  appear  and  as  they  may  here- 
after be  presented. 

Disposmg  of  these  questions  as  above  indicated,  we  find  it  unneceesary  to  con- 
sider the  other  matters  presented  by  the  assignments  of  error. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 
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Chippewa 88 

Crow,  Flathead,  etc 37,168 

Dawes.    (See  Commission  Five  CiTiUsed  Tribes.) 

Five  CivillBed  Tribes 30^143, 400^  4» 

Pu\'allnp S7 

Ftes 9S 

Yakima 296 

Coropton,L.M.,  report  of  Tomah  School 3tt 

Compulsory  attendance  at  school 124, 131, 156, 164, 197, 198, 328, 389, 348, 3I» 

Goncows: 

Condition 129 

Statistics 482,498 

CoDjirress : 

Delegate  to,  from  Indian  Territory 140.143 

Indian  legislation  by 387 

Contract  schools.    (<Sree  Schools,  contract.) 

ContribntioDS,  missionary,  by  Ijidians 246,278,279,280,284 

Cook,  Charles  U.,  report  as  missionary  among  Pimas HI 

Cook,  Joseph  W.,  report  as  missionary,  Yankton  Reserve 284 

Cook,  Viola,  report  Wild  Rice  River  School 159 

Complanter  heirs,  controversy  over  tide  to  lands 201 

Coucnman,  Peter,  report  of  Cheyenne  River  Agency 262 

Conrse  ofstudy  in  schools 338 

Courtof  Claims,  claim  ofFonddu  Lao  Chippewas  referred 408 

Courts,  Indians  brought  before 291,482 

Courts  of  Indian  Offenses : 

Abolished 133,135 

Efficient 107, 109, 113, 128, 135, 166, 168, 187, 211, 213, 215, 218, 257, 261 ,  263, 269, 271, 282, 292, 396, 311 

None  needed 244 

Number  cases  bef<»e 482 

Only  fair 26S 

Courts,  State : 

Indifferent  to  crime  by  Indians 211 

Should  have  jurisdiction  over  Senecas 205 

Courts,  United  States : 

Cherokee  timber  contract 579 

Decline  to  recognize  cases  v.mixed  bloods,  children  of  white  fathers 277 

Fisheries  cases 93,297,298 

In  Indian  Territory 142,400 

Jurisdiction  in  civU  cases  against  Osage  and  Kansas  Indians 399 

On  Osage  Reservation 238,390 

Cowan,  James  L.,  report  of  Warm  Springs  Agency 260 

Cow  Creek  Indians,  statistics 492,506 

Cox,  W.H.,  report  of  Fort  Sill  School 235 

Cramsie,  John  W.,  report  of  Standing  Rock  Agency 216 

Crandall,  C.  J.,  report  of  Pima  school 110 

Creeks: 

Authorissed  to  disburse  $333,000 898 

Condition 138 

Removal  of  intruders 77 

Statistics 4 484 

(See  also  Five  CiviliEed  Tribes.) 

Cressman,  Krauth  H.,  report  of  Leecn  Lake  School 161 

Criminal  statistics 482 

Crops  raised  by  Indians,  statistics 498 

Cross,  James  F.,  report  as  missionary.  Rosebud  Reserve 279 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  report  of  Fred  Treon 265 

Crow  Creek  and  Wmnebago  Reserve,  reimbursement  of  settlers 408 

Crow  Agency,  report  of  Lieut.  J.  W,  Watson 163 

Crows: 

('ondition 163 

Irrigation 32 

Statistics 488,500 

Cushattas,  statistics 494 

X). 

Dancing 132,148,186,196,197,213 

Davis,  Charles  E.,  report  of  Colorado  River  Agency 99 

Davis,  Crosby  G.,  report  of  Pierre  School,  S.  Dak 377 

Davis,  Leslie  D.,  report  of  Flandreau  School,  S.  Dak 375 

Deaths,  statistics m 

Delegations  of  Indians,  unauthorised  visito 54 

Depredation  claims ».  61, 286 

Deputy  marshals: 

Feesystem lO 

In  Indian  Territory,  appointment  validated 388 

Unwarrantable  arresta 57 

Dew,  W.B.,  report  on  Pine  Ridge  day  Bohools ^...^.^i 272 
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IMgwtof  opinionaof  Attoni6y*6eneral 402 

Dwgair  I«diAi>A ., CS 

DlgmaaB,  P.  Jtor.,  report  •f  81  Fwttois  SekocJ,  R— ebod  Bettrve 277 

DlToroM 170,278.462 

I>ottie,G«on»SMreport8ofQaapaw  Agency 18S 

Doagbdrty,  wUUam  B.,  report  or  Heopa  Yalley  AgeiK^ US 

DoiiglaM,L.H.,x>0pert  as  fleld  matron 18& 

Drawing  in  sehoela 335 

Dress,  oitisens',  Indians  wearing 482 


Drawing  in  sehbels 335 

Dress,  oitisens',  Indians  wearing 482 

Diinn,CwaM.,i>efert«fIUiByMo«mtahi8cboel 280 


Eastern  Cherokee  Agency,  report  of  Joseph  C.Hart 208 

Bastem  Cherokeee: 

Condition 208 

Donation  of  school  lands 426 

Political  statoB 682 

Stetistics 488.604 

Timber  contract 579 

Edoeation : 

Amounts  contributed  by  religions  societies 483 

R68um6 3 

(See  also  Schools.) 

Bdward,  Ft.,  report  of  missionary  work 137 

JI^^,M.J.,reportofClinitarf  School 351 

Egbert,  KnottC,  report  of  Yalnax  School 253 

Emery,  Joeeph,  report  of  Klamath  Agency 250 

Emigration  nom  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  Mexico 141 

Employees: 

At  agencies 514 

Oraoation  of  salaries 338 

In  schools 4«6,535 

In  Washington 512 

Meetings 327 

Too  frequent  changes 377 

Employees,  Indian : 

EfficieDcy....: 166,230,268,270,821 

ICeed  experience  before  being  given  positions  of  responsibility 306 

Number  in  schools 322,466 

Should  not  belong  to  tribe  in  which  they  are  employed 182 

English  language,  Indians  who  use 482 

EpTdemic  Zia  Pueblo 200 

Erwin,  L.T.,  reportof  Yakima  Agency 297 

Erenlnghour  in  schools 325 

Ewing.  Henry  P.,  report  of  Hualapais 102 

Exhibition  of  Indians 00 

Exposition,  Nashville 20,221 

Tlumers,  district 227 

field  matrons: 

Influential  in  securing  school  attendance 229 

Reports 106,185,223,224,247,295 

Request  for  appointment  of. 215,250,266,268 

YiOneof  work 107,180,218,233,248,264,292 

Work  unsatisfactory 243 

Fisher,  S.  G.,  reports  Nez  Pero6s  Agency 132 

Fisheries: 

Rights  of  Indians  viokited 98,296,297 

Use  of  nets  prohibited 297 

Fishhooks,  Indian 292 

Fishing: 

Sataion 292,294,299 

Whale 292 

Five  CiviliEed  Tribes: 

Citisenship  rolls 89,400 

Commission.    (See  Commission.) 

Emigration  toMexko 141 

Laws  subject  to  approval  of  President 400 

Town  sites 139 

United  States  courts  given  exclusive  Jurisdiction 400 

(See  alto  Cherokees,  Chiokasaws,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  and  Indian  Territory.) 

Flandreau  Sioux.    (^§^  Sioux,  Flandreau.) 

Flathead  Agency,  report  of  Joe.  T.  Carter 166 

Flatheads: 

Condition 166 

Statistics 486.602 

Fllnn,  John : 

Report  White  Earth  School 159 

Report  Chamberlain  School 867 

Florida  Seralnoles.    (See  Seminoles.) 

Fort  Apache  Agency  established 114,398 

Fort  Belknap  Agency : 

RepoHof  Luke  C.Hays 170 

Surveys  of  reservation f^'^-^f^W       ^ 
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FortBerthold  Agency,  report  of  Thomas  Kiohards 214 

Fort  Bidwell,Can,  to  Iteiued  as  Indian  school 397 

Fort  Bid'vi^  Indians,  allotments M 

Fort  Hall  Agency : 

Beport of  Lieat F.G.Irwin, Jr 137 

Imgation  on  reservation 30 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  report  of  CaptH.W.Spnde 174 

Fredette,  Asnet  O.,  reportof  Grand  River  School,  Standing  Bock SS 

Freedmen,  Cherokee,  payment ,.«.  71 

Freeman,  liieut.  Col.  H.B.,  report  of  Osage  Agency 3W 

Freighting  by  Indians 180, 192, 251,  S7S,  289,  SIS,  4M 

Frissell,  H.B.,  report  of  Hampton  Institate 381 

Funds,  trust 410 

G-. 

Gaither,  Hollie  y .,  report  of  Umatilla  School 2S9 

Gaither,  Beal,  reportof  Silets  Agency 858 

Game  laws,  State: 

Hardship  on  Indians 105,128 

Observed  by  Indians 131,200,316 

Gates,  O.  H.,report  of  Fort  Berthold  School 218 

Georgetown  Indians : 

Condition 298 

Statistics 494,508 

Gila  Bend  Beservation,  canal  through • 81,888 

Gilsonite 401 

Goodman,  C.  W.,  report  of  Pawnee  School 245 

Goshom,  G.  V.,reportof  Uintah  School 287 

Govan,  D.C.,  report  of  Tulalip  Agency 291 

Graham,  B.  S.,  report  of  Hoopa  YfOley  School Ill 

Grande  Bonde  Agency: 

Beport  of  Andrew  Kershaw • 248 

Leases 48 

Graves,  W.  Vincent,  report  of  SUetz  School 2S5 

Grazing  illegal  on  Indian  reservations 121,271 

(See  auo  Intruders.) 
Great  Nemaha  (tee  Pottawatomie). 

Green  Bay  Agency,  reportof  Thos. H. Savage 801 

Greer  County,  Okla: 

Entry  of  lands 387 

Extension  of  homestead  privileges 408 

Gros  Ventres: 

Condition 170,171,214 

Statistics 488,490,502,504 

H. 

Hailmann,  W.  H.,  report  of  Winnebago  School 181 

Hailmann,W.K.,  superintendent  of  Juadian  schools,  report 818 

Hall,  Balph,  report  of  Devils  Lake  Agency , 2It 

Hall, Harwood, report  of  PerrisSchool 84S 

Hampton  Institute: 

Becord  of  returned  students 880,M8 

Beport  of  H.  B.  Frissell 383 

Hanks,  Henry,  report  of  Crow  School 18S 

Hargrove,  Wm.  L.,  repprt  of  Western  Shoshone  Agency 188 

Harper,  George  W.,  report  of  Umatilla  Agency 258 

Harri8,I>e  Witts.,  report  of  Pipestone  School,  Minnesota 861 

Hart,  Joseph  C,  report  of  Eastern  Cherokee  Agency 208 

Hays,  Luke  C.,reportof  Fort  Belknap  Agency 178 

Hertsog,  S. L.,  report  of  Osage  School ,... 2it 

Hobs: 

Condition 291 

Statistics + 494,508 

Homesteads : 

Entries  in  Greei  County • 387 

Indian 27,218 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  report  of  Capt.  Wm.  E.  Dougherty 115 

Hoopas: 

Condition , U5 

Statistics 482,498 

Hospital : 

DiUpidated 280 

Menominee 308 

Navajo  Agency 107 

IJeeded 188,255.277 

Kew,  erected 882,888,875 

Hot  Springs,  ceded  to  Wyoming 34,406 

Houses  occupied  by  Indians 482 

Hnalapais : 

Condition 103,106 

Statistics 482,498 

Hugb«s,£.0.,  reportof  Bed  Lake  School 180 

Hnmptulips,  statistics 494,506 

Hunting.    (See  Game  laws.) 
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I. 

Paga 

Idaho  Cuoal  Company 80 

Indian  life,  studied  by  teftohera 899 

Indian  employees.    (See  Employees.) 

Indnatzial,  connected  with  class-room  work 335 

Industrial  teachers,  female.    {See  Field  matrons.) 

Indo<itrial  training 837 

Indian  Territory: 

Additionaljodffe 401 

Appointment  of  deputy  marshals 388 

Aaylum  for  insane 180 

Delegate  to  Congress 140,148 

Fee  system  for  ^puty  marshals 142 

Law  relating  to  mortgages 303 

Bemoval  intruders 72 

Schools  for  noneitixens 140 

United  States  courts : 142 

iSee  aleo  Five  Civilized  Tribes.) 

Insane,  asylumfor,  in  Indian  Territory «— -•      180 

InsUtutes: 

Indianschool 10,250,827 

Pine  Bidge  and  Rosebud ,....      273 

Intemperance : 

Decreasing 228,288,206,200 

Prevalent 100, 104, 112, 121, 122, 128, 180, 133, 150, 170, 175, 180, 184, 185, 180, 188, 213,  SIO,  247, 205 

\8ee  aleo  Liquor.) 

Intraaers : 

Five  Civilised  Tribes,  removal , 188 

Indian  Territory 72 

Tongue  River  Reservation 176 

{See  aUo  Orasing.) 

lowaa: 

Condition 161,248 

Leases 42,43 

Statistics 484,400,500,506 

Irri|»tion: 

Colorado  River 00 

Crow 32,168 

Bxpenditures 83 

Flathead 167 

Fort  Belknap 171,178 

FortHaU 30,128 

Fort  Lewis  School 346 

Fort  Peck 174,176 

Gila  River  Reservation 62,308 

KaviOo 20,106 

INeeded 842 

Kevada  Reservation 187 

Pueblos 201 

San  Carlos 112 

Southern  Utes 128,300 

Superintendent  needed 34 

IV^alker  River  Reservation 180 

Takima 33,208 

Irwin,  Lieut.  F.G.,Jr.,  report  of  Fort  Hall  Agency 127 


Jaoobeon,AxeLreport  of  Wittenberg  Sohool,  Wisoonsin 881 

James,  George  W.,  report  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Kemaha  Agency 151 

JewelL  J.  R.,  report  or  New  York  Agency 203 

Jienrilla  Apaches.    {See  Apaches.) 

Johnson,  Nathan  P.,  report  of  Sisseton  Affenoy 270 

Johnston,  Jane  H.,  report  St.  Paul's  SchoM,  Yankton  Reservation 283 

Jcaea,  Thomas  M.,  report  of  Santa  Fe  School,  New  Mexico 361 

Ealiapells: 

Condition 166,280 

Statistics 480,502 

Kinsas  Indians  removed  ftt>m  Jurisdiction  of  Oklahomajustices  and  probate  courts 300 

Kaweahs,  statistics 482 

Kawa  (or  Kansas  Indians) : 

Condition 236 

SUtistics 480,504 

Xenel,  Martin,  report  of  Standing  Rock  Asricnltural  School 220 

Kershaw,  Andrew,  report  of  Grande  Ron^  Agency 240 

Kickapoos: 

Condition 151 

Leases 43 

Mexican,  retrograding  since  receiving  allotments 248 

Statistics 484,400,500,506 

Kindergartens 116.222,288,865 

Kindergarten  teacher  requested 264 

Kiowa  Agency,  report  of^Capt  Frank  D.Baldwin -^ja- 281 
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KiowM:     .  ^HP- 

CoDditioii »l 

Leaaes 41 

StatUtios 4M.m 

Xlamatfa  Agency,  report  of  Joseph  Bmeiy • • 290 

KlamatiiB: 

Allotments 9 

Condition „ US.» 

ErroneoQB  snrvey  of  reserve n 

Statistics 48»-«B3»4»-M 

Kootenais: 

Condition 1M.IO 

Statistics 481481,50: 

Laoe  making  by  Indian  women 333 

Lake  Indians : 

Condition ^ 289 

Statistics 4»I,5(K 

Lands,  trust,  receipts  and  disbarsements 419 

La  Pointe  Agency,  report  of  Capt.  J.  C.  L.  Scott 307 

Laundry  appliances  needed 90. 2W 

I<aw,  States  unwilling  to  extend  over  Indians 121,18$ 

Leases: 

Allegany  Beservation 88 

Allotted  lands 41 

Benefit  to  Indians 132,241,343 

Cheyenneand  Arapaho  Agency 225 

IiO^iX to  Indians 184,132 

Kew  York  Indians 208,207 

Omahas 179 

Osages 2S7 

Pawnees 247 

Quapaw  allottees 899 

Sac  and  Fox  (Iowa) 146 

SacandFox  (Oklahoma) 248 

Southern  Utes ; 124 

Unallotted  lands 40 

Legislation,  Indian : 

Second  session  FiftV'fourth  Congress 387 

First  session  Fifty-Bfth  Congress 898 

Lemhi  Agency,  report  of  J.A.Andrews 130 

Lemuion,  Theo.  G.,  report  of  Grand  Junction  School 347 

Lighting  of  schools 17, 880. 850, 8» 

Liquor : 

And  opium  dens 58 

Law  prohibiting  sale  to  Indians 56.180,184,257,280,382 

Reailily  obtained  by  Indians 210,238.381 

{See  alto  Intemperance.) 

Liquor  sellers : 

Difficult  to  secure  conviction 121,122.133, 185, 188, 219, 244, 257, 283, 392 

ProscMSuted 112,180,175,180,188,238,283,285,201,286.482 

Literary  societies  in  schools .....826,374,385 

Lit  tie  Lake  Indians : 

Condition 130 

StaUstics 482-498 

Locke,  Hosea,  report  of  Fort  Hall  School 129 

Logglnfl;: 

fiau  River  Keserration 44,310 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation 310 

Menomluees 48,803.394 

Red  Cliflf  Reservation 45.311 

Rules 394 

{See  also  Lumber  and  Timber.) 

Lower  Brul6  Agency,  report  of  B.  C.  Ash 9BB 

Lower  Brul6  Sioux.    {See  Sioux.) 

Luckamutes,  statistics 48S.i9S 

Lumber  sawed  by  Indians 499 

{See  alto  Logging  and  Timber.) 

Lummis : 

Condition 399 

Fleherv- rights S 

Statistics 484,810 

M. 

Madison  Indians,  statistics 404,510 

Makabs: 

Condition 991 

Statistics 484,998 

Mandans: 

Condition 214 

Statistics 480,804 

Manual  training  teachers N? 

Maricopas : 

Condition 199 

Statistics 482.499 
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lUtriagee:  P»«e. 

Lawe  dimnegarded 121»  122,  m,  147, 258, 369, 816 

(JUe  aisa  Folygsmy.) 

Legia 152, 157, 218,226. 247, 8^,  482 

llArsbSs.    (StB  Deputy  tnarfeliilb.) 

K«ry*8  RirerlDdlciiA,  gtatiatlos ! 492,506 

XeArthuT,  D.  D.,  repbtt  of  OmAbA  School 180 

lioCbMBey,  Charles  E.,  Import  of  Bmebtid  Agency 274 

McCoDTine.Ed.,  report  of  Fort  LapwidSohool * 848 

lIcCowBD,  8.  M.,  report  of  Pbcenlx  School 344 

McKoin,  JohnJ.,  r^MtrtofFortMolaToSchdol 341 

McLaaehlin,  George  B.,  reportofBlaokfeet  Agency * 161 

Mead,  £ngeiie: 

Beport  of  Carson  SohocA,  Ver 350 

Report  of  Walker  Bit«rR6«er^tion 187 

Hedicai: 

Batimatee  need  retislon 277 

SnppHet,  modem,  needed ^ 277 

Ifenomlneee: 

Condition..... 301 

Ixwglng ...................................i». 48 

SehMd  seetions  on  reeerrotioii 306 

^    Statistics 496,510 

Kercer,  Capt.  W.  A.,  reportofOihabaand  Wihnehagd  Agency 178 

Ifeecalero  Agency,  report  of  Lieut,  v.  E.  Stottl^r , 192 

Iteecalero  Apaches.    {Su  Apaehee.) 

Mexico,  emigration  £nmi  Ftre  CltUlsed  Tribei  fo 141 

Condition 188 

May  seU  part  of  allotments ,..  77,899 

Statisties .....^ 484,496,500 

Bhigan  Indians,  popniation 486 

litwT  discipline  in  sehocfls 886 

Us,  w.  J.,  report  of  Otoe  School 246 

nerols  on  reeervatioDV 192,818,411 

lOasionaries  among  Indians,  nomber 482 

iDssionary  oodeties : 

Adroseos  of  secretaries 574 

BeseTration  hmds  ooenpiea ^ 44,446 

Missions  among  Indians:  ■ 


New  York  Indians 2W 

Qoapaws : ^.*.  186 

CaUralie^ 

Cheyenne  Birer 284 

Colville - 290 

Crow  Creek 267 

PeviasLake 211 

Fbitlead 169 

Fort  Belknap 172 

Fort  Peck *.......  174 

Lower  Bml6 268 

Menomonees  and  Oneidas 806 

Osage 238 

PineRidger *.  271 

Pottowotomiv 248 

Qnapsw 186,187 

Sosebnd 276,277 

Shoshone 816 

SUndingBook 218 

Turtle  Mountain -*....  218 

Taklma * * 299 

C«m|mgationa)—  # 

CheyenUe  Biter 264 

FortBerthold 215 

Rosebud 276,279 

Smitees 188 

Bfcokomish 296 

Standing  Rock 218 

Protestant  Episcopal- 
Cheyenne  River  264 

Crow  Creek 267 

Devils  Uke 211 

tA>werBrul4 i..— M 

Kevada 187 

Kew  York  Indians 

Oneidas 806 


PineKldge. 


286 

tidg 

Itosebud... 276,278 


271 


^tees ..-- 186,186 

ehoshone, * 816 

Standing  Rock 217,218 

Turtle  Mount  Chippewas < 213 

Yankton 284 

Ji'rienas— 

Kickapoo 248 

Quapaw * • 4 188 

6782 38  j^g.^.^^^  ^y  Google 
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MissioDS  among  Indians— Continued.  Pag»- 

Mennonite,Moqni8 ;.*i : : 107 

Methodist— 

KUmath ,...., »1 

New  York  Indians ^ 

Oneidas 306 

Osage 2S8 

guapaw 135 
ound  Valley 1» 

Yakima 2» 

Moravian— 

Cbippewas  and  Monsees 406 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha 154 

Nond.NeahBay 292 

Presbyterian — 

ColviUe 290 

Crow  Creek 2«7 

Devils  Lake 211 

Fort  Peck 174 

Lower  Bnil6 280 

New  York  Indians 207 

Omaha  and  Winnebago 18t 

Kmas Ill 

Pine  Ridge 271 

Sisseton ..- 280 

Sac  and  Fox  (Iowa) 150 

Southern  Utes 134 

StockbridgesandMunsees 306 

Warm  Springs 261 

Yankton 283 

Woman's  National  Indian  Association — 

FortHaU 12» 

Hoopa  Valley 115 

Moquis 107 

Mission  Inaians : 

Allotments 21 

Condition 117 

StatisUos 110, 482, 4« 

Mission,  Tule  River  Agency,  report  of  L.  A.  Wright 117 

Missourias,  sUtistics 480,541 

Mitchell,  Sara  £.,  report  field-matron  work 247 

liixed  bloods  having  wliite  fathers:. 

Not  recognized  m  coort 277 

Retain  tribal  rights  of  mother 4M 

Modoos : 

Condition 133»25l 

Leases 43 

Statistics.... 484,492,500,501 

Mohaves : 

Condition 90,342 

Statistics 482,491 

Moquis: 

Condition 107 

Statistics 482,491 

MortgMes  in  Indian  Territory , 30} 

Morse,  Samuel  G.,  report  of  Neah  Bay  Agency 291 

Mnckleshoots,  statistics 494.511 

Mugford,  Percy  H.,  report  of  St.  Mary's  School,  Rosebud  Reserve 277 

Munsees: 

Condition 801 

Statistics..... 484, 496, 500, 511 

(See  alto  Chippewas  and  Munsees.) 

Murders f 80,113,177,209,219,291,299,482 

Musquakies.    (See  Sac  and  Fox.) 

Meyer,  William  H.,  r^K>rt  of  Southern  TJte  Agency 129 

Myer,  Capt  Albert  L.,  report  of  San  Carlos  Agency Ill 

Myers,  G.W.,  report  of  Western  Shoshone  School 193 

isr. 

Names,  Indian,  selection  and  preservation v^ 828 

Naviuo  Agency,  report  of  Mig.  Constant  Williams 106 

Nav^oes : 

Condition 106 

Irrigation .i^ 29 

Outrage  upon 63,107 

Statistics 482,498 

Nashville  Exposition,  Indian  exhibit 20 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  report  of  Samuel  6.  Morse 291 

Kellis,  George  W.,  report  of  Lower  Brul6  School 200 

Kospilems : 

Condition 289 

Statistics 49i,508 

Nevada  Agency,  report  of  I.  J.  Wootten 186 

Newman,  George  H.,reportof  ColviUe  Agency  *.»»».. ...i 288 

ijTewYork  Agency,  report  of  J.  R.  Jewell .*.* 203 
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New  York  Indians :  P»««- 

AdmiMio^  in  contract  sohoolB..... 383 

Annaities , 207 

CUdm  OgdenLaiid  Company 88 

Jurisdiction  of  State  courts '. 205 

Laws  of  descent 205 

State  schools  for 206 

{6ee  also  Senecas,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  St.  Begis,  and  Tnscaroras.) 

Nea  Percys  Agency, report  of  S.G.Fistaer 132 

Ne*  Perp^s;.  .    . 

Condition.... - 132,289 

Leases-  » , 42 

SUtistics,..,..., 484,494,500,608 

Nisquallies: 

Condition...., 293 

Statistics ,.,,..,.,,......, 494,508 

Nome  Lackies : 

Condition 120 

StaUstica .......:. 482,498 

Nooksacks,  statistics 1 496 

Nordstitm),  Capt,C.E..  report  of  Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency 194 

Noni\al  course,  HasKcill  Institute 351 

Northern  Cheyennes.    (See  Cheyennes,  Northern.) 

^  "...    O. 

Ogden  Land  Company,  claim , 88 

Ou  Springs  leases,  Seneca  Keserve 90,207,404 

Okonogans: 

Condition 289 

Statistics 494,508 

Old  Settler  Cherokees,  payment  for  legal  services 402 

(/8m  aUo  Cherokees.) 

OU  Town  Indians,  statistics 496 

Omaha  and -Winnebaga  Agency,  report  of  CaptW.  A.  Mercer 178 

Omahas: 

Condition 179 

Leases 40,42 

.    Statistics 486,502 

Oneidas: 

Condition 203,206,301 

Leaaeland  to  school 42 

Statistics 488,496,604,510 

(;Seea2«o  New  York  Indians.) 

0'Neil,Mary,  report  of  Fort  Yuma  School 342 

Obondagas : 

Condition 205 

Statistics 488,504 

{See  tU$o  New  York  Indians.) 

Opium  dens 58,188 

Oral  work  in  class  room , , , 336 

Orchard,  Chilocco  school 363 

Ormsby  County,  Nov.,  reimbursed  for  donation  of  Indian  school  lands 401 

Ornamentation  of  schools 182,240,245,259,285,288,332,376,386 

Osage  Agency,  report  of  Lieut.  CoLH.B.  Freeman 236 

Osages: 

Condition 236 

Ftaudultat  enrollment  in  tribe 237 

Removed-from  jurisdiction  of  Oklahoma  Justices  and  probate  courts 399 

Statistics 490,504 

Qsetts,  condition 291 

Ottawas:         .... 

CondlUon 138 

Leanes 43 

Statistics ;. „ 484,500 

Otoes: 
.    Condition , 241 

6(iting  system 343,370 

^  '    "  f: 

Jahirtes: 

Cession  of  part  of  Pyramid  Lake  Besdrve  ..'.: 88 

Condition 186,187 

StatisUcs 488.502 

Papagoe: 

(jondition 60,108,109 

Statistics ::...:.: :.;....:....;..; ..;.:..; 482,498 

Palouse  Indians: 

Condition :. 290 

Statistics -...".......:...... :.....; .; 

Parker,  0>  H.,  report  of  Arapaho  School 280 

Patents: 
.    Issued  during  ;f  ear 21 

Issued  Chippewas  tod Muhsees  '. '. 405 

(See  alto  Allotments.) 
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Patrick,  €toorg«  W.,  rMKsrt  of  RooBd  TftU^j  Ageaey IM 

Fktriok,  Lee,  report  of  Saeaod  Fox  A«Bey,OKla 2iB 

P«nper  Indians,  provision  for  in  New  Yon 207 


Pawnees: 

Condition 241 

Leases 43 

Statistioe 490. 9M 

Payments,  eash : 

Cherokee  Freedmen Tl 

Chlppewas  and  Mnnsees 78,408 

Crow  Creek 211 

Demoralise  Indians StO,Stf 

Naalem  Band  of  Tillamooks dm 

Kew  York  Indians 207 

€»d  SeUler  Cherokee 4tt 

Poncas,  Pawnees,  Otoes,  and  Tonkawas 9tt 

Postponed  if  intoxication  is  noticed 1S6 

Santee  and  Plandreaa  Sioux UA 

Silets  Indians «A 

Sctbstitutingfknr rations 20^2IS 

Peiroe,Charle8P.,  report  of  Oneida  School US 

Pendd'Oreilles: 

Condition 1« 

Statistics 484.480,502 

Peorias: 

Coodltioo BB 

Sale  of  aUotments 77,808 

StaUstics 484.980 

Perry,  Reabeo,  report  of  Laedu  Flambeaa  Sehool 878 

Pbysiciaas: 

Additional  needed 217 

Beports Il%r»^tB8,2ao,2Mi.278 

Plegans ; 

CoDdiMoo « Ml 

Statistics 4M^8» 

(^MoZfoBlackfoet.) 

Pigg,G.L.,repertofKiveraide  School 2N 

Pima  Agency,  reportof  J.Boe  Yemngr 108 

Pimas: 

Ceadttien 188,  Ul 

Statistic* - 488,408 

Pine  Ridge  Agencv,  report  of  Ki^W.KClapp 278 

Pipestone  school  site,  negotiations  for  purchase .^.••... 481 

Pitt  Riyer  Indians: 

Condition 181 

SUtistieft «.  40; 408; 408, 500 

IMtrtea? 

Allotments .« U 

Condition 28l,20» 

Statistics 4B8.4a8;9a 

Police,  Indian: 

Efficient - 88;  187. 108;  118.  m 

184,  128, 186, 138,  MR,  172, 180, 211, 215, 218, 228, 844, 281, 388, 208, 288, 271, 880^  28^  288,881; » 

Ineofflcient  pay IM 

More  needea 137 

Unsatisisetory  serrioe 281 

Polygamy 112, 178, 325,247 

Ponca,  etc.,  Agency, report  of  J.  P.  Weds^ • .».>.....^. 241 

Poneas: 

ConditkMk 188,18B|2« 

Leases ^41. 48 

Stotistica 488, 603, 480, 5II 

Population: 

Decrease 121,128,217„248,2M,284,8]5 

Increase 181.M8;2« 

Statistics 481 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  report  of  GaosgeW.  James. 161 

Pottawatomies:  , 

CondltioD 151,2# 

Leases 48,81 

Statistics 484, 480, 488. 600, 681 

Potter, Thomas  W.,Teportof  Chemawa  School 881 

Pratt,  Capt  R.  H.,  report  of  Carlisle  School S« 

Promotions,  inflaenoed  by  partisan  pontics 821 

Puhlic  schools.    (See  Schools,  public. ) 

Pueblo  and  JicarilU  Agency,  report  of  Capt  C.  B.  Ktvdstrom 181 

Puebloa: 

Condition 184 

Epidemic  in  Zia 201 

witchcraft  among  Zuliia 82;  19 

Pnm-pnm  worship 288 

Pupifi: 

Pay  for  work 8M,MB;8V 

Transfers.    ( 8e§  Transfers  of  pupils. ) 

PayallapConsolidated  Agency,  repent  of  Frank  Terry 281 
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PuyaUop*:  Page. 

Ooamiuion 37 

Condition 293 

^'OttflOfl  ••«••••••••••••  .•..••■••••...•.•••••.••••  ••••      •     •  ••••..     •■••••  ••  4S 

Superintendence  of  saleof  lands 401 

Pynmld  Lake  Indians.    (<8m  Pah  Utes.) 

Q. 

ipawr  Agency,  report  of  George  S.  Doane 133 


^ndition 13S 

Leasee 48,390 

Stattotios 484,500 

QueeU: 

Condition 883 

SUtistios 491.508 

QoiUehntes: 

Condition 293 

SUtistios 494,608 

QaiiBby.  Lida  W.,  report  as  field  matron 296 

Qainaelts: 

Condition 298,294 

Statistios 494,506 

Qoillayutes : 

Condition 291 

SUtistios 

R. 

Bailroads  across  Indian  reaerves : 

Brai  nerd  and  Northern  MinnesoU 63 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Padflo 62 

CbocUw,  Oklahoma  and  Golf 60 

Conditions  to  be  complied  with  in  obtaining  rights  of  iraj 54 


Dulnth  and  Winnipeg 62,397 

Denison  and  Wash lU  ValleT 

Eastern  Nebraska  and  Gnlf 63,1 


Fort  Smith  and  Western  Coal  Company 51 

Gila  Valley ^ 112 

Kansas  and  Arkansas  valley 51 

Gulf,  Colorado  and  SanUF6 62 

Kansaa  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis 61 

Kansas  Cil^,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf 61 

Kansas,  Oklahoma  ana  Southwestern 60 

Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Central  and  Southwestern 896 

Muskogee  and  Western 49 

Mnakogee.  Oklahoma  and  Western 389 

Korthem  Pacific 52 

Bonthem  Kansas 52 

8t  Louis  and  Oklahoma 51 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba 52,898 

Randlett,  Lieut-Col.  James  F.,  report  of  Uintah  and  Ouray  agency 286 

Bations:  ^  -e       j 

Indiscriminate  issue 227,228 

Reduced 268 

Substitution  of  cash  paymento 265,275 

Reading  circles 161.218,328 

Rasdingmatter  for  schools 216,854 

Kebok,  Horace  M.,  report  of  Sac  and  Fox  agency,  Iowa 148 

Red  Cliff  reservation,  logging 45,811 

Redwood  Indians : 

Condition 120 

SUtistios 482-98 

RaBgious  societies.    {Set  Missionary). 
Reservations ; 

Lands  occupied  by  missionary  societies..... 448 

Areas,  and  authority  for  esUblishing 430 

Returned  students: 

Associations  for  self-help 321,328 

Disappointing 174 

Good  record 201,319 

Record  at  Hampton 320,380 

Richards.  Thomas,  report  of  Fort  Berthold  Agency 214 

Riehe V,  Thamar,  report  of  Great  Nemaha  School 157 

RlBg  bath  system 17,380 

8t*tisUcs 490 

Worked  by  Indians 186,168,187,218,261,271,297,313,315 

Roadway,  across  Sao  and  Fox  reservation 150 

Rogue  River  Indians,  SUtistios 492,508 

Ro»ebad  Agency,  report  of  Charles  £.  MoChesney 274 

Ross,  J.  E.,  report  of  Genoa  School 367 

Roond  Valley  Agency,  report  of  George  W.  Patrick 120 
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Sao  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  report  of  floraoeM.Eebok — 146 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okia: 

Bemoyal « 

Beport  of  Lee  Patrick 218 

Sac  and  Fox : 

Condition 14«,348 

Cofitoms !• 

EaDaasBand  nonprogressive 2tf 

Leases 42,43 

Statistics 4«4,4«0,500,5« 

Saint  Regis  Indians:  .  .  . 

Condition ». ^. « 2M 

Statistics 488.504 

{See  alto  New  York  Indians.) 

Salaries  of  teachers,  gradation 2K 

San  Carlos  Agency,  report  of  Capt.  Albert  L. Myer i^,, Ill 

San  Polls: 

Condition 2» 

StatUtics 494,508 

SanteeAgencv,  report  of  Jos.  Clements 183 

Sanitation,  scnool 330 

Santians.  statistics 492,506 

San Xavier Reserve,  reportof  fanner .« 109 

Savage,  Thos.  H.,  report  of  Green  Bay  Agency 301 

Schools: 

Appropriations 1,2,19 

Attenoance: 

Compulsory.    (Sse  Compulsory  attendance.) 

Irregular 197 

Statistics 3,5, 7, 4« 

Buildings.    {See  Buildings,  school.) 

Blue  Canyon,  Arieona 421 

Capacity 4C8 

Glnbs.and  societies  among  pupils.. 321 

Contract:  ... 

AboUshed  .-....- • 196 

Citizen  PottawMomies  (Sacred  Heart) ^ 

Clontarf,  Minn 351.424 

Colville 2W 

Crow  Creek  Agency ; 317 

Flathead !• 

Government  aid  extended II 

Grace  Mission .'. 217 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 30 

Kate  Drexel,  Umatilla V 251 

La  Pointe  Agency 3tt 

Menominee 306,305 

Morris,  Minn 48 

Pueblo lis 

Rise  of  system ". - U 

St  Paul's,  Fort  Belknap  Reserve ITS 

St  Xavier,  Crow  Reservation 161 

Shoshone  Reserve 816 

Statistics 480 

Tulalip 297 

Transferred  to  Grovemment 4,18 

Turtle  Mountain 211 

Convention , 245 

Cost  to  Grovemment  and  others 467 

Course  of  study.—,,, , 331 

Day: 

Chehalis 2M 

Cheyenne  River ;: 2M 

ColviUe 211 

Eastern  Cherokee 2A 

FortBerthold 211 

Hackberry Ifl 

Jamestown 214 

Kingman Itt 

La  Pointe  Agency 911 

Location  and  capacity 11 

Lummi 297 

Mission  Indians Ill 

NeahBay 2tt 

New  York  Indians :. 206 

Oneida : 30S,8?I 

Pine  Ridge 270,273 

Ponca :.. 181 

Port  Gamble 204 

Pueblo 116 

Rosebud 275 

Sac  and  Fox  (Iowa) ISO 

Should  be  reopened  as  boarding 202,294,206 

Simnasho 261 

S'Kokomish 294 

Stockbridge 301,806 

Value  of 270.838 
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Schools — Continued.  P 

Day — Continued. 

Walker  River ,,, 

Whirlwind 

YavaSupais , 

Employees.    (See  Employees.) 

Evening  honr , 

Pive  Civilized  Tribes 

Flandrean,  purchase  of  farm 

Fort  Bid  well  transferred 18 

Government  reservation  boarding: 

Absentee  Shawnee — i 

Arapaho 228 

Blackfeet 

Capacity  and  date  of  opening 

Cherokee,  N.C 

Cheyenne , , 22fl 

Cheyenne  River 

Colorado  River , lOO 

Crow , 164 

Crow  Creek 

Eastern  Cherokees  deed  land 209 

Fort  Apache 

Fort  Belknap 171 

FortBerthold 215 

Fort  Hall , 

Fort  Peck , 174 

Fort  Sill 

FortTotten 

Grande  Ronde 

Great  Nemaha 165 

Hoopa  Valley • 

Kickapw". .../...'.' '.'.'. '"////.r//- /.r/////////.*'/.r.*//.i'////.v."^^^^ 

Klamath 251 

Lao  du  Flambeau 309 

Leech  Lake 

Lemhi 

Lower  Brul6 

Menominee 808 

Mescalero 

Xeah  Bay,  reopening 

Oneida 302 

Omaha 179 

Osage 238 

Otoe 

Ouray 286 

Pawnee 245 

Pima 109 

Ponca 

Pottawatomie 154 

Puyallup 

Pyramid  Lake k 

Rainy  Mountain 232 

Red  Lake 158 

guapaw 134 
edMoon 228 

Round  Valley 

Riverside 

Sao  and  Fox 

San  Carlos 

San  tee 

BegerColonv 

Seneca 134 

Shoshone 

Sileta 254 

Sisseton 279 

Standing  Rook 217,220,221 

Tama  County,  Iowa 

Tonasket 

Tongue  River,  should  be  established 

Uintah 285 

Umatilla 

Western  Shoshone 190 

White  Earth 158 

Wild  Rice  River 158 

Winnebago 178 

Yainax 251 

Yakima 299 

Yankton 282 

Zufii 195 

Industrial  training 

Lighting 

Mission: 

Allegany  Reserve,  Kew  York  (Tunesassa) 

Chevenne  River  (Oahe,  Plum  Creek,  and  St  John's) '. 

FortBerthold 

Kickapoo 

Mennonite  among  Cheyennee  and  Arapahoes ^ 
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Schools— Continoed.  Pai|E^ 

'Mission— Contlnaed . 

QuA]>aw 1S8 

Bosebud  Rsserve 275,277 

SanXavier 11© 

Shoshone  Reserve r 81^ 

Slsseton 280 

Spokane 2W 

St.  Blieabeth's,  Standing  Book 217 

St  George's,  PnyaUap 2M 

St.  Paul's,  Yankton  Agency 982,283 

Tacson 108 

Ifew  establUbed 18 

Noncitizens  in  Indian  Territory  without 140 

Kone  among  Jioarllla  Apaches 283 

NoBreservauon — 

Advantages 258 

Albnqnerque t 8t§ 

Carli8le,Pa MB 

Carson,  Nev 850. 4S 

ChamberUin,S.Dak 8«7,4» 

Chemawa,  Oreg 250,388 

ChUooeo.Okla 881 

aontarf,Minn 851, 4M 

Flandrean,  &  Dak 375 

Fort  Lap wai,  Idaho 348 

Fort  Lewis,  Oolo 346 

Fort  Mojave,  Aris 341 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont 356 

Fort  Tott«n,K.  Dak 382 

Fort  Yuma,  Gal 84S 

Genoa,  Nebr 357 

Grand  Junction ,  Colo 847 

GreenviUe,  Cal 344,421 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans 348 

Morris,  Minn 421 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 852,421 

Perris,Cal 845 

Phoenix,  Aris 108,844 

Pierre,  &  Dak 377 

Pipestone.  Minn 855 

SantaFe,N.Mex 861 

Springfield,  8.  Dak.,  (Hope) 181 

Statistics f 

Tomah,Wi8 88B 

Transfers  of  pupils 8 

Wittenberg.  Wis 881 

Oral  work  in  class  room 836 

Organisation 832 

Orphan  asylnms 144,145,906 

Overcrowded 160, 198. 235, 238, 256, 800, 80S,  807. 845, 858 

Public,  Indians  attending 5,178,170,258 

Purchased  by  Government : 844 

Sections,  on  Indian  reservation 96,806 

Sites,  description i 20,421 

Statistics 486-471 

Superintendents,  women  as 256 

Ventilation 16 

White  Indian  pupils 831 

(See  (Uao  Compulsory- Attendance,  Education,  Pupils,  Returned  Students,  and  Teachers.) 

Scott,Capt.J.C.L.,  report  of  La  Pointe  Agency 107 

Sealing  schooners  seised 291 

Soger,  John  H.,  report  of  Soger  Colony  school 865 

Seminoles: 

Condition 126.138 

Purchase  lands  in  Florida 66,126 

Statistics 484,408 

Seneoas: 

Condition 188,203,204,488,504 

Dishonest  and  inefficient  tribal  government 88,203-205 

Leases 43,88 

Oil  leases 90,207,404 

Statistics 484,488,500,504 

(See  also  New  York  Indians.) 
Se^7erafl% . 

Deftotive 101,187,221,245,255,801,844,340,863,879 

Good 855 

Hone 880 

School,  improvments 16,380 

Shawnees : 
A.bsentee  i 

Allotments,  abandoned 248,840 

Condition 248 

Leases 43 

Sale  lands , »1 

Eastern: 

Condition ,.      133 

Leases .  43 

StatUtios ™.'.*.'.'J^'.'.^.J.^*....''484,'400,*800,508 
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Sli9p,  owned  by  IndUns 2V 

SlMBp  raieing 188,960 

Sheepeaten: 

Condition 130 

Stattstios 48i-«00 

Shtefaone  Ageney,  report  of  Cnpt  Riebnrd  H.  Wilton SU 

SbiMhones : 

Agreement 406 

AUotraente 24 

Cession  of  land 84 

Condition 127,180,180,814 

Statistics • 484,488,496,600,502,510 

SiUfts  Agency,  report  of  Beal  Oaitber 258 

89«tB  Indians*. 

Condition 258 

Btatistios 402,606 

Sivgingt  *ol-fa  system 230 

SfoQx: 

Cession  of  portions  of  reservations 401 

Ckeyeune  itiver,  condition 262 

<7row  Creek,  coiMition 266 

Devils  Lake,  eenditien 210 

Flandrean,  oonditioB 188 

:Fort  Peek,  condition 174 

HiQwer  BrulA  t 

Allotments 23 

Condition 968 

Modification  of  treaty  requirements  as  to  ecMMont  of  three*fourths 401 

Pine  Ridge,  condition 270 

Berooved  sonth  of  White  BiTer 260 

Rosebod: 

Allotments 23 

Condition 274 

Santee: 

Condition , 188 

Leases ? 48 

Settlement  of  differences  between  fioselmd  and  Lower  Bml6 401 

Sisseton,  condition 270 

Bisseton,  Santee,  and  Flandrean,  statement  of  lands  and  moneys 403 

Standing  Reek,  condition 216 

Statistics 486,400,402,404,502,604,506-608 

Yankton : 

Condition ^ 282 

Negotiations  for  pnrchRse  Pipestone  school  site 401 

Sisseton  Agency,  report  OT  Nathan  P.  Johns<m 279 

Sites,  aohert,  history 422 

SXekomish  Indians: 

Condition 298,294 

Statistics 404,608 

STlallams: 

Condition 293,294 

SUtistios 494,608 

Stoyd 827,841,849,366,372,884 

S«ith,  J.  A.,  reportof  Yankton  Agency 288 

Smkes,  statistics ! 492,496.506,610 

{8^  Sheshoues.) 

Snohomish  (or  Talalip)  Indians : 

Condition 297 

Statistics 494,610 

Spnthem  Ute  Agency,  report  of  William  H.  Meyer 128 

Sfeneer,  Andrew,  report  of  Mount  Pleasant  School 856 

Mokanes: 

Condition 166,289 

Statistics 486,494,602,608 

Sfray, Henry  W.,  reportof  Fort  Belknap  School 173 

Sfroie.  Capt.  H.  W.,  report  of  Fort  Peek  Agenoy 174 

Squaxinsc 

Condition 293 

Sutistics 494,508 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  report  of  John  W.Cramsie 216 

Stockbridges : 

Condition , 801 

Patents  to 05 

Statistics , 1,.  496,610 

Slook: 

Losses......,.,,, ., , 966,276 

Owned  by  Indians 499 

Raised  by  Indians 128,162,167,171,174.215,218,281,251,268,271,285,363 

Stolen , ,,..,.. 285 

atoopa,  W.Sm  report  of  Sac  And  Fo3(  (Iowa)  Pay  School 150 

SlotOar,  Lieut.  y.B.,  report  of  Mesoalero  Agenoy 192 

flIoQch,  Capt  George  W.  H.,  report  of  Tongne  Bfver  Agenoy 176 

Students.    (Ste  Pupils  and  Ketnmed  students.) 

8nb8i|itenoe  of  Indians,  sources ., 482 

^oMes ,, , , 276,299.482 

flbmmer  institutes.    (8m  InAtitutea.) 

9oiMia.  (i^  Y»vA  Snpais,) 
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Saperintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  ieiK>rt 811 

Saperintendenta  of  schools,  addresses 517 

Supervisors  of  Indian  schools 311 

Supplies,  oonti*aoL  satisfactory 61 

Surveys  needed,  Hoalapais  Reservation 101 

Sweet,  J.  A,,  report  of  Haskell  Institute 8# 

Swinomish  Inmans: 

CondiUon- „...„,.., 201 

Statistics , 494.5t» 

T. 

Taxes: 

Excessive,  assessed  on  Indians 24 

Indians  not  paying,  deprived  of  protection  of  law 185, 27T 

Paid  by  Eastern  Cherokees 201 

Paid  by  Sao  and  Fox  of  Iowa 147 

Taylor,  Beivjamin  F.,  reportof  Chilocco  School SO 

Teachers : 

Day  school,  retention  in  service  entire  year 271«23 

Gradation  of  salaries S3t 

Meetinn 321 

ManuaHtraining 83T 

Teninoes : 

Condition 201 

Statistics 4»2,50l 

Terry,  Frank,  report  of  PuyallupAgency 288 

Tillamooks,  payment  to  NaalemJBand S9I 

Timber: 

Cut  fh>m  allotments SOI 

Dead,  sale  of;  by  Minnesota  Indians 49,159,404 

Depredations , 2S 

Bastem  Cherokee  contract 571 

Reserve  around  Mount  Thomas,  Aris .> 114 

{See  also  Logging  and  Lumber.) 

Tonawanda  Seneoas.    {See  Beneoas.) 

Toncue  River  Agency,  reportof  Capt.  Geofge  W.  H.  Stoach... 17< 

Tonkawas: 

Condition 241 

Leases 4S 

Statistics 490,501 

Town  sites,  Five  Civilized  Tribes 131 

Trade  school 881 

Traders: 

Indebtedness  of  Osages 288 

Too  large  bond  required 139 

Transfers  of  pupUs 8, 101,  lie,  122, 180, 161, 228, 328. 332, 381 

Opposed , 195,198 

Should  not  depend  on  consent  of  parents 256,328,388 

Treon,  Fred,  report  of  Crow  Creek  Agency 265 

Trespass.    {See  Fisheries,  Grazing,  and  Jjitmders.) 

Trust  funds  and  trust  lands 418 

Tulalip  Agency,  report  of  D.  C.  Govan 296 

Tulalips: 

Condition •. 296 

Statistics 494,518 

Tule  River  Indians : 

Condition 119 

Statistics 462-498 

Tuscaroras: 

Condition 203,205 

Statistics 488,504 

{See  al$o  New  York  Indians.) 

Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas: 

Condition 210,211 

Leases 43 

Ratification  of  agreement 90 

tJ. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency,  reportof  Llent.  Col.  JamesF.  Randlett 269 

Ukies: 

Condition 120 

Statistics 482-498 

UmatilU  Agency,  report  of  G«orge  W.  Harper 256 

Umatillas : 

Condition 256 

Leases 43 

Statistics 492.506 

Umpquas.  statistics 492,506 

Union  Agency,  reportof  Dew  M.  Wisdom 188 

Utes: 

Allotments 92,401 

Condition 128,285 

Irrigation 399 

Removal 486 
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lestoration  reflerre  to  public  domaic 401 

loathern,  eastern  boanoftry  of  reserve *..-.., ^ 65 

Statistics 482, 494, 4»8. 608 

^• 

VaaSolen,  Marie  L..  report  as  female  industrial  teacher ^.^.^ 224 

VeiKiUitlon  in  schools 16,331 

TIeto,  A.  H.,  report  of  Cheyenne  School 229 

YisiUng: 

An  evil 148,226,296 

Should  be  prohibited 266 

Jnauthorized  delegations  in  Washington > 64 

YotJig  by  Oneidas 302 

Waisworth,  Not.,  cession  Indian  lands  to 88 

Wales  paid  popils.    (See  Papils.) 

Waker,  Charles  A.,  report  or  Ouray  School 288 

WaJker  River  Reserve: 

Report  of  Eugene  Mead 187 

Onder  supenoiBion  superintendent  Carson  School 186,187 

W&la  Wallas: 

CondiUon 256 

XiOases 43 

Statistics 492,606 

Wtf>etoes,  statistics 492,506 


W«rmSprings  Agency,  report  of  James  L.  Cowan 260 

Wffm  Springs  Indians : 

Condition 260 


StatisUcs 492,606 

Wascoes:  .-> 

Condition .v 260 

StatisUcs ,J 492,606 

W&tson,  Leslie, report  of  Menominee  School j^:.. 807 

Watson,  J.  W.,  report  of  Crow  Agency 163 

Water  supply : 

Excellent 222,286.246,866,861 

Inadequate 117,187,178,223,301.359 

School,  improved 330 

UnhealthfSl 263,256 

(See  aUo  Artesian  wells.) 
Waterworks: 

Completed 193,263 

Needed 246,252,263,287 

Wsbb,  W.  B.,  report  of  Pawnee  School : 247 

Western  Shoshone  Agencv,  report  of  William  L.Hargrove 189 

Wsstem  Shoshones  dee  Sboshones) 189 

Wlisky.    (Ses  Intemperance  and  Liquor.)  u 

White  Earth  Agency : 

Logging 49 

Report  of  Robert  M.  Allen 168 

White  Indians  in  schools 339 

White  men  marrying  Indian  women,  status  of  children 404 

Wichitas: 

Allotments  discontinued 22 

Condition 231 

Statistics 490,604 

'^chumnis,  statistics 482 

Williams,  Ma|.  Constant,  report  of  Navi^o  Agency 106 

Williamson,  John  P..  report  as  missionary,  Yankton  Reservation 283 

Wilson,  Capt.  Richard  H.,  report  of  Shosnone  Agency 814 

Wilson,  H.E.,  report  of  Kickapoo  School 166 

Winnebagoes : 

Condition 178 

Homesteads 28 

Leases 40,42 

Statistics 486,496,603 

Winslow.W.  H.,  report  of  Fort  Shaw  School,  Mont 866 

Wisham  Fishery.    (See  Fisheries.) 

Wisdom,  Dew  M.,  report  of  Union  Agency 138 

Witchcraft  in  Znfii  pueblo 62,199 

Witsleben,  £.  C,  report  of  Standing  Rock  Industrial  School 221 

Wood  carving 356 

food,  E.D.,  report  of  Yankton  School 283 
oodsou,  A.  E.,  report  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 224 
oolsey,  J.  P.,  report  of  Ponca,  etc..  Agency 241 

Wootten,  L  J.,  report  of  Nevada  Agency 186 

Vright,  L.  A.,  report  of  Mission  Tule  River  Agency 117 

Vyandottes : 

I    Condition 138 

Homes  for  Absentee 233,402 

Leases 43 

Statistics 484,600 

Vylackies : 

Condition 120 

SUtistics 482-498 
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Yaklmfl  Agency,  report  of  L.  T.  Brwin a»', 

Yakimaa : 

Condition 2t 

Irrigation 

StatJHtics 499.  >i 

Tam  Hill  Indians,  statlatici 4M.    S 

Yankton  Agency,  report  of  J.  A.Siiiith ^t 

Tara  Supais : 

Condition 192^1  t 

Statietlc« 4©,.'»^ 

Toungblood,  J.  E.,  report  of  S'Kokomkh  School %\ 

Younir,  J.  Roe,  report  of  Pima  Agonoy H^ 

Yumas : 

Condition S4: 

Statistics 4«2,4W 

I  z. 

Zufi i  Pttt)bIofi .    (S§$  Pueblos.) 

o 
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Yakimft  Agesm-ca^ 
YakimftS: 

Conditiozs.  .. 

Irrigation^  -  • 

StaU«tio»    - . 

Tarn  Hill  In^^Ji 

YanlLton  Ai4«J»«i« 

Yara  Snpaia  s 

ConditioKS.  «- 

Btat!8ti<»--. 

Yoangblood,  ^» - 

Youiig,J.Bo^>»  : 

Yumaa: 

Con^tioKB.  - 
Statatios    > 


ZuAiPdbblo** 
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